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WATCH  THE  MAP 
The  X  shows  where  Polly  and 
Peter  are   now.     Next  month 
they  will  be  in  Paris. 


Polly  and  Peter  Ponds 


have  arrived  in  London  on  their  trip  around  the  world.  Soldiers  from  all  parts  of 
the  British  Empire  are  coming  to  the  city  every  day  ready  to  parade  in  the  great 
celebration  of  King  George  V's  coronation. 

Polly  and  Peter  had  been  sent  out  by  their  mother  to  buy  a  bottle  of  Pond's 
Extract  and  a  jar  of 

Pond's  Extract   Company's  Vanishing  Cream 

which  she  always  kept  on  hand. 


Here   we  see  them  watching  the  famous   Highland  regiment  which   has  just   come  from   Scotland.      Polly  and 
Peter  were  almost  startled  at  the  odd  uniforms  the  Highlanders  wore. 

"  Polly,"  said  Peter,  "  just  look  at  their  bare  knees.     Don't  you  think  they  will  get  cold  and  chapped?" 

"  Why,  of  course  not,"  answered  Polly  ;  "  look  at  your  own." 

"  That's  right,"  rejoined  Peter,  "but  Mama  always  uses  Pond's  Extract  Company's  Vanishing  Cream  on  mine  and  they 
don't  get  a  bit  rough.     That  's  what  it 's  for." 
POND'S    EXTRACT    COMPANY  POND 'S  EXTRACT  COMPANY'S  Vanishing  Cream 
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Children  Like 
Fairy  Soap  ^ill 

Its  whiteness  suggests  its  purity  —  and   appeals 
to  them.     It  floats  always  within  easy  reach  —  the 
youngster  doesn't  have  to  dive  for  it.    The  shape  of  the 
cake  is  oval  —  it  fits  the  hand  to  a  nicety. 
Being  made  from  edible  products,  Fairy  Soap  agrees 
with  even  the  tender  skin  of  a  babe,  and  cleanses 
thoroughly  without  irritating. 
Try  Fairy  Soap  in  your  nursery  and  learn  why 
— though  its  price  is  but  5c — it  possesses  more 
soap  virtues  than  any  other  soap  at  any 
price. 

"Have  You 
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a  little  Fairy  in  Your  Home? 
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Washburn-Crosby  Co.,  Largest  Millers  in  the  World,  General  Office,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


[T  is  a  solid,  handsome  cake  of  scouring  soap, 
which,  has  no  equal  for  all  scouring  purposes  except 
the  laundry.     To  use  it  is  to  value  it.    What  will 
Sapolio  do  ?     Why,  it  will  clean  paint,  make  oil- 
cloths bright,  and  give  the  floors,  tables  and  shelves 
a  new  appearance.     It  will  take  the  grease  off  the  dishes  and 
off  the  pots  and  pans.     You  can  scour  the  knives  and  forks 
with  it,  and  make  the  tin  things  shine  brightly.     The  wash- 
basin, the  bath-tub,  even  the  greasy  kitchen  sink  will  be  as 
clean  as  a  new  pin  if  you  use  Sapolio.     One  cake  will  prove 
all  we  say.     Be  a  clever  housekeeper  and  try  it. 


ENOCH  MORGAN'S  SONS  CO.,  N.  Y. 


There  is  but  one 
SAPOLIO 


Take  no 
SUBSTITUTES 
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KPAGE'S 


LIQUID  GLUE 

has  no  equal 

\  TO  other  glue  in  a  bottle  like  ours, 
*  ^  with  a  patented  cap  top.  Keeps 
contents  air  tight.  No  waste— no 
drying  up. 

Sold  everywhere  for  10c.  Also 
in  pin  sealing  tubes.  Demand 
LE  PAGE'S  best  adhesive  made. 

Library  slips  with  every 
bottle  and  tube. 
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TREE  CITY 

BY  ABBIE  FARWELL  BROWN 


No.  7 


I  know  a  little  city  on  a  green  and  sunny  hill, 
Where  a  hundred  tiny  families  have  homes ; 

Its  byways  are  uncrowded,  its  leafy  lanes  are 
still, 
And  there  no  noisy  railroad  ever  comes. 


The  fathers  and  the  mothers  all  earn  their  daily  bread 
And  bring  it  to  the  little  ones  who  cry ; 

They  do  not  ride  or  motor;  they  do  not  walk;  — 
instead 
They  choose  the  very  latest  mode, — they  fly ! 


The  homes  are  high  and  airy ;  they  hang  and  rock     The  happy  little  citizens  who  live  so  high  and  free, 


and  sway 

Whichever  way  the  summer  breezes  blow ; 
They  have  no  doors  or  windows,  no  roof  to  blow 
away, 
But  leafy  awnings  shade  the  babes  below. 


They  sing  and  sing  and  sing  the  whole  day  long ; 
For  the  peaceful,  quiet  city  is  a  green  and  lovely 

tree, 
And  the  dwellers  there  are  birds  — whose  life 

is  song. 
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POLLY  ANN 

BY  HARRIET  H.  CLARK 


Polly  Ann  was  a  born  story-teller,  there  was  no 
doubt  about  that.  There  were  many  things  to 
prove  it. 

In  the  first  place,  she  could  always  get  an  audi- 
ence. Walk  around  Myers's  block  any  hot  sum- 
mer day,  and  in  the  shade  made  by  the  tall  chim- 
ney of  the  iron-foundry  you  could  see  them,  the 
audience,  crowding  around ;  an  audience  diverted 
for  the  time  being  from  the  discomfort  of  the  hot 
day  and  torrid  sun, — from  its  thirst  for  "lemmern- 
ade"  and  perhaps  its  hunger.  Polly  Ann  standing, 
with  shining  eyes,  makes  them  see  the  things  she 
sees,  but  where  Polly  Ann  has  seen  them  no  one 
knows.  Ask  her,  and  she  will  answer :  "When  I 
shuts  my  eyes  I  sees  'em,  and  then  I  tells  'em  to 
the  childers." 

This  day  the  last  late  barefooted,  unclean  little 
piece  of  humanity  has  arrived,  and,  standing  on 
the  outside  of  the  circle,  hears  Polly  Ann's  sweet 
voice— for  sweet  it  is  with  a  quality  quite  apart 
from  Slumtown,  where  she  lives — saying:  "And 
as  the  princess  came  down  the  shinin'  way,  the 
flowers  bowed  their  'eads  and  the  birds  stopped 
singin',  — she  was  so  beautiful!  But  when  she 
smiled,  all  the  birds  sang  together,  and  a  little 
wind  came  and  made  the  flowers  move  like  little 
bells,  and— and  you  could  hear  them,  too,  and  the 
way  was  shinin'  and — "  Polly  Ann's  voice  died 
off  into  silence.  The  ecstasy  of  her  vision  had 
quite  overcome  her. 

"Go  on,  Polly  Ann.  Tell  more.  What  hap- 
pened then?" 

But  Polly  Ann,  the  usually  eager,  willing  story- 
teller, just  shook  her  head  and  put  her  hand  over 
the  soiled  dress  that  covered  her  little  rapidly 
beating  heart,  and  said :  "The  words  hurts  me." 

Sympathy  arises  in  the  hearts  of  her  followers 
and  listeners,  and  the  words  are  repeated  to  the 
outskirting  crowd,  "Somethin'  's  a-hurtin'  Polly 
Ann."  They  did  n't  know,  poor  little  street  waifs, 
that  it  was  Polly  Ann's  soul  "a-hurtin'  her." 

Now  shrilly,  above  the  street  noises,  not  so 
fierce  as  earlier  in  the  day,  comes  a  woman's 
voice :  "Polly  Ann  !  Polly  Ann  !  I  want  ye."  And 
Polly  Ann,  still  somewhat  overcome,  gathers  her 
small  body  together  and  speeds  to  answer  the  call. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  an  unkindly  face  that 
looks  down  at  her  from  the  third  story  front,  as 
she  raises  her  head  to  seek  the  meaning  of  the 
summons :  "Come  up  quick ;  there  's  somebody 
a-wantin'  of  you." 

Polly  Ann,  with  her  quick  perception,  notes  a 


shade   of   surprise,   apprehension,   or   she   hardly 
knows  what,  in  the  face  and  voice. 

All  the  way  up  the  long  two  flights,  to  wonder 
and  imagine  who  it  was  "a-wantin'  of"  her.  When 
your  imagination  is  keen  and  your  mind  accus- 
tomed to  forming  pictures,  you  can  evolve  in  that 
time  almost  anything,  and  some  things  that  al- 
most have  fear  in  them.  So  much  so,  in  fact, 
that  Polly  Ann  had  to  stop  just  outside  the  door 
and  clasp  her  beating  heart  again,  that  did  not 
know  whether  to  hope  or  dread.  For,  be  it  known 
to  you,  kindly  mothers  and  sweet  young  daugh- 
ters, Polly  Ann  had  been  an  orphan  for  eighteen 
months  now,  and  the  woman  with  the  shrill  voice, 
but  not  unkindly,  was  just  "a-keepin'  her"  till 
"somebody  turned  up  or  somethin'  happened." 

So  before  her  trembling  hand  turns  the  knob, 
put  yourself  in  Polly  Ann's  place  just  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  with  your  heart  beating  alternately 
hope  and  fear,  pause  before  you  open  the  door  to 
find  out  if  "somethin'  "  is  going  to  happen. 

If  the  hope  in  Polly  Ann's  heart  had  been  that 
the  opening  door  would  reveal  the  "princess,"  her 
hope  was  blasted ;  or  even  if  her  fluttering  thought 
had  formed  a  prince,  she  knew  that  this  was  not 
he,  for  this  plainly  dressed  man,  who  looked  up 
quickly  as  she  came  in,  bore  no  resemblance  to 
those  majestic  beings  in  fair  clothing  that  her 
mind  had  often  pictured. 

"A  gentl'man  from  the  s'ciety." 

Polly  Ann  made  a  brief  and  bobby  curtsy,  and 
the  man  unfolded  a  paper  and  read  things ;  strange 
wordings,  meaningless  phrasings  to  Polly  Ann,  at 
least,  who  told  fairy  tales,  but  the  purport  seemed 
to  be  that  the  "s'ciety"  had  found  her  a  home. 
There  were  some  ununderstandable  things  about 
"age  limit"  and  "exception  to  the  rule,"  which 
were  far  beyond  the  horizon  of  Polly  Ann's 
knowledge.  But  the  outcome  was  this :  an  imme- 
diate washing  of  hands  and  face,  a  combing  of 
brown  hair  which  might  have  been  so  soft  and 
pretty,  a  squeezing  of  feet  into  half-worn  shoes, 
and  the  donning  of  her  only  other  dress,  and 
Polly  Ann  was  ready  to  step  out  into  the  world, 
no  longer  Polly  Ann  of  Fennimore  Alley,  but  a 
little  human  being  of  some  importance,  stepping 
out  into  the  great  unknown. 

Nine  years  old,  fatherless,  motherless,  portion- 
less, and  only  one  hope,  and  that  in  the  "s'ciety." 

It  is  sometimes  a  good  thing  to  have  an  active 
imagination,  because  it  helps  you  to  forget  other 
things ;  puts  one  in  quite  another  world,  in  fact. 
58o 
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POLLY  ANN 
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So  Polly  Ann  was  rather  lost  in  her  dreams 
while  trolley  and  elevated  whizzed  her  along,  only 
the  quiet  touch  on  the  shoulder  now  and  then  re- 
minding her  of  her  gray-clad  companion,  or  guar- 
dian, whichever  you  may  care  to  call  him. 

They  finally  crossed  the  busy  street  and  went 
into  a  building  with  a  wide,  high  doorway  and  a 
swiftly  flying  elevator,  and  Polly  Ann  began  at 
last  to  wonder  if  she  were  really  going  to  see  the 
"s'ciety."  A  man  was  seated  at  a  high  desk  in  the 
room  they  entered,  and  a  type-writing  machine 
was  going  clickety-clack  under  the  rapid  fingers  of 
a  girl  in  black.  It  did  not  look  like  the  "s'ciety"  to 
Polly  Ann,  but  then  it  might  be  concealed  behind 
"  'most  any"  of  those  big  closed  doors  she  saw  on 
every  side. 

The  guardian  man  said:  "This  is  the  child." 
The  man  at  the  desk  looked  up,  but  the  type- 
writer never  stopped,  and  it  rather  got  on  Polly 
Ann's  nerves  to  hear  it  keep  on  unceasingly.  It 
seemed  to  say,  "Polly  Ann,  Polly  Ann !"  And 
when  the  silent  desk  man  finally  looked  up  and 
said,  "What  is  your  name?"  it  made  her  jump  to 
have  him  ask  her,  because  the  type-writer  seemed 
to  be  saying  it  so  rapidly  and  sharply  already. 

Then  the  man  said:  "Miss  Mills!"  The  type- 
writing machine  stopped,  and  the  girl  in  black 
gave  attention. 

"Take  this  case,"  he  said.  "The  child's  name 
is  Polly  Ann."  And  then  the  type-writer  really 
did  say  "Polly  Ann,"  but  the  girl  stopped.  "Last 
name  ?"  And  the  absent-minded  or  busy  man  .at 
the  desk  said:  "Oh,  yes,  last  name?"  and  looked 
over  his  glasses  first  at  Polly  Ann  and  then  at 
her  companion,  who  said,  "Dawson,"  and  also, 
"age  nine,  no  father,  no  mother,  homeless,"  till 
Polly  Ann  found  herself  crying,  because  of  the 
type-writer,  perhaps,  "taking  such  notice"  of  her 
affairs,  perhaps  because  nobody  else  seemed  to 
take  any  notice  of  them. 

But  Polly  Ann  was  called  out  of  herself  by  the 
rapidity  of  events,  for  like  a  moving  panorama 
the  hot  office  passed,  and  a  hurrying  street  of 
people,  cabs,  heavily  moving  vans,  and  whizzing 
trolley-cars  appeared ;  a  huge  railway-station  and 
more  hurrying  people  presented  themselves  be- 
fore her  vision. 

And  then,  to  the  sound  of  bells  and  the  rushing 
of  steam,  Polly,  seated  alone  on  a  red  plush  car- 
seat,  was  moving  away,  whither  do  you  suppose? 

It  was  a  comfort  to  have  a  blue-coated  man 
say,  "Sit  still,  little  girl;  I  '11  tell  you  when  to 
get  off."  Polly  looked  eagerly  for  him  after  that, 
every  time  the  train  stopped.  It  was  such  a  com- 
fort to  have  him  passing  to  and  fro ;  such  a  com- 
fort to  feel  that  some  one  knew  she  was  there, 
that  somebody  knew  where  she  was  going. 


Now  I  will  tell  you  something  that  Polly  Ann 
did  not  know  at  that  time :  there  was  somebody 
waiting  for  her  at  her  journey's  end.  How  beau- 
tiful it  would  have  been  to  know  it,  we,  who  have 
had  somebody  waiting  for  us  sometimes,  know. 

While  the  flying  train  was  carrying  her  swiftly 
past  little  towns,  green  fields,  and  woods  that 
seemed  to  Polly's  eyes,  used  only  to  city  sights, 
like  dream  pictures,  there  was  a  woman  in  a  little 
white  house  in  a  little  green  yard — a  tidy  little 
place,  I  assure  you,  quite  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
village  — waiting  for  her. 

As  she  moved  rapidly  about  her  work,  putting 
the  house  in  its  last  spick-and-span  Saturday 
afternoon  order  and  cleanliness,  she  was  thinking 
of  Polly  Ann. 

"Folks  will  say  I  'm  crazy,  I  s'pose,  when  they 
know.  But  why  should  n't  I?  And  if  she  likes 
me  and  I  like  her,  and  she  is  a  neat  little  thing — 
why,  perhaps  after  a  while  she  will  love  me,  and 
after  school  hours  I  '11  see  her  a-comin'  up  the 
road  swingin'  her  books,  and  she  '11  be  my  little 
girl." 

The  shadows  of  the  afternoon  lengthened.  The 
clock  told  briskly  that  it  was  five  o'clock.  Then 
the  woman  set  the  table.  She  put  on  her  own 
plate  and  cup  as  she  had  done  for  so  many  years, 
and  opposite  her  another  plate,  over  which  she 
hesitated  a  moment,  and  then,  passing  rapidly  back 
to  the  pantry,  brought  another  with  little  rosebuds 
on  it.  "Perhaps,"  she  said,  "I  'm  buildin'  air- 
castles  and  it  won't  turn  out  at  all  as  it  seems  it 
ought  to,  but  just  this  once,  anyway,  I  'm  goin' 
to  put  this  plate  on  for  my  little  girl,  and  if  she 
turns  out  to  be  what  I  seem  to  be  expectin'  her  to 
be,  then  every  night  for  years  and  years,  mebbe, 
I  '11  be  settin'  this  place  for  my  little  girl." 

Hardly  was  the  table  finished  and  the  kettle 
pushed  back  a  little,  when  there  was  a  sound  of 
wheels  stopping  by  the  white  gate. 

It  took  but  a  minute  to  put  on  her  hat,  to  walk 
out,  to  reply  brightly  to  the  driver's  salutation, 
"Good  evenin',  Miss  Sims,"  and  to  climb  into  the 
back  seat  of  the  wagon  drawn  by  a  single  fat 
gray  horse. 

"Be'n  a  fine  day." 

"Yes,  just  warm  enough." 

"You  did  n't  tell  me  who  you  was  expectin' 
to-night." 

"Just  a  little  girl." 

And  then,  as  if  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  and 
let  the  village  take  its  course,  she  said:  "I  'm 
goin'  to  adopt  a  little  girl;  leastways,  I  'm  goin' 
to  try  one  and  adopt  her  if  everything  's  satis- 
factory." 

"Well,  well,  be  ye  !" 

And  as  if  there  were  now  quite  enough  to  think 
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So  Polly  Ann  was  rather  lost  in  her  dreams 
while  trolley  and  elevated  whizzed  her  along,  only 
the  quiet  touch  on  the  shoulder  now  and  then  re- 
minding her  of  her  gray-clad  companion,  or  guar- 
dian, whichever  you  may  care  to  call  him. 

They  finally  crossed  the  busy  street  and  went 
into  a  building  with  a  wide,  high  doorway  and  a 
swiftly  flying  elevator,  and  Polly  Ann  began  at 
last  to  wonder  if  she  were  really  going  to  see  the 
"s'ciety."  A  man  was  seated  at  a  high  desk  in  the 
room  they  entered,  and  a  type-writing  machine 
was  going  clickety-clack  under  the  rapid  fingers  of 
a  girl  in  black.  It  did  not  look  like  the  "s'ciety"  to 
Polly  Ann,  but  then  it  might  be  concealed  behind 
"  'most  any"  of  those  big  closed  doors  she  saw  on 
every  side. 

The  guardian  man  said :  "This  is  the  child." 
The  man  at  the  desk  looked  up,  but  the  type- 
writer never  stopped,  and  it  rather  got  on  Polly 
Ann's  nerves  to  hear  it  keep  on  unceasingly.  It 
seemed  to  say,  "Polly  Ann,  Polly  Ann  \"  And 
when  the  silent  desk  man  finally  looked  up  and 
said,  "What  is  your  name?"  it  made  her  jump  to 
have  him  ask  her,  because  the  type-writer  seemed 
to  be  saying  it  so  rapidly  and  sharply  already. 

Then  the  man  said:  "Miss  Mills!"  The  type- 
writing machine  stopped,  and  the  girl  in  black 
gave  attention. 

"Take  this  case,"  he  said.  "The  child's  name 
is  Polly  Ann."  And  then  the  type-writer  really 
did  say  "Polly  Ann,"  but  the  girl  stopped.  "Last 
name?"  And  the  absent-minded  or  busy  man  at 
the  desk  said:  "Oh,  yes,  last  name?"  and  looked 
over  his  glasses  first  at  Polly  Ann  and  then  at 
her  companion,  who  said,  "Dawson,"  and  also, 
"age  nine,  no  father,  no  mother,  homeless,"  till 
Polly  Ann  found  herself  crying,  because  of  the 
type-writer,  perhaps,  "taking  such  notice"  of  her 
affairs,  perhaps  because  nobody  else  seemed  to 
take  any  notice  of  them. 

But  Polly  Ann  was  called  out  of  herself  by  the 
rapidity  of  events,  for  like  a  moving  panorama 
the  hot  office  passed,  and  a  hurrying  street  of 
people,  cabs,  heavily  moving  vans,  and  whizzing 
trolley-cars  appeared ;  a  huge  railway-station  and 
more  hurrying  people  presented  themselves  be- 
fore her  vision. 

And  then,  to  the  sound  of  bells  and  the  rushing 
of  steam,  Polly,  seated  alone  on  a  red  plush  car- 
seat,  was  moving  away,  whither  do  you  suppose? 

It  was  a  comfort  to  have  a  blue-coated  man 
say,  "Sit  still,  little  girl ;  I  '11  tell  you  when  to 
get  off."  Polly  looked  eagerly  for  him  after  that, 
every  time  the  train  stopped.  It  was  such  a  com- 
fort to  have  him  passing  to  and  fro;  such  a  com- 
fort to  feel  that  some  one  knew  she  was  there, 
that  somebody  knew  where  she  was  going. 


Now  I  will  tell  you  something  that  Polly  Ann 
did  not  know  at  that  time :  there  was  somebody 
waiting  for  her  at  her  journey's  end.  How  beau- 
tiful it  would  have  been  to  know  it,  we,  who  have 
had  somebody  waiting  for  us  sometimes,  know. 

While  the  flying  train  was  carrying  her  swiftly 
past  little  towns,  green  fields,  and  woods  that 
seemed  to  Polly's  eyes,  used  only  to  city  sights, 
like  dream  pictures,  there  was  a  woman  in  a  little 
white  house  in  a  little  green  yard— a  tidy  little 
place,  I  assure  you,  quite  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
village— waiting  for  her. 

As  she  moved  rapidly  about  her  work,  putting 
the  house  in  its  last  spick-and-span  Saturday 
afternoon  order  and  cleanliness,  she  was  thinking 
of  Polly  Ann. 

"Folks  will  say  I  'm  crazy,  I  s'pose,  when  they 
know.  But  why  should  n't  I?  And  if  she  likes 
me  and  I  like  her,  and  she  is  a  neat  little  thing- 
why,  perhaps  after  a  while  she  will  love  me,  and 
after  school  hours  I  '11  see  her  a-comin'  up  the 
road  swingin'  her  books,  and  she  '11  be  my  little 
girl." 

The  shadows  of  the  afternoon  lengthened.  The 
clock  told  briskly  that  it  was  five  o'clock.  Then 
the  woman  set  the  table.  She  put  on  her  own, 
plate  and  cup  as  she  had  done  for  so  many  years, 
and  opposite  her  another  plate,  over  which  she 
hesitated  a  moment,  and  then,  passing  rapidly  back 
to  the  pantry,  brought  another  with  little  rosebuds 
on  it.  "Perhaps,"  she  said,  "I  'm  buildin'  air- 
castles  and  it  won't  turn  out  at  all  as  it  seems  it 
ought  to,  but  just  this  once,  anyway,  I  'm  goin' 
to  put  this  plate  on  for  my  little  girl,  and  if  she 
turns  out  to  be  what  I  seem  to  be  expectin'  her  to 
be,  then  every  night  for  years  and  years,  mebbe, 
I  '11  be  settin'  this  place  for  my  little  girl." 

Hardly  was  the  table  finished  and  the  kettle 
pushed  back  a  little,  when  there  was  a  sound  of 
wheels  stopping  by  the  white  gate. 

It  took  but  a  minute  to  put  on  her  hat,  to  walk 
out,  to  reply  brightly  to  the  driver's  salutation, 
"Good  evenin',  Miss  Sims,"  and  to  climb  into  the 
back  seat  of  the  wagon  drawn  by  a  single  fat 
gray  horse. 

"Be'n  a  fine  day." 

"Yes,  just  warm  enough." 

"You  did  n't  tell  me  who  you  was  expectin 
to-night." 

"Just  a  little  girl." 

And  then,  as  if  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  and 
let  the  village  take  its  course,  she  said :  "I  'm 
goin'  to  adopt  a  little  girl ;  leastways,  I  'm  goin' 
to  try  one  and  adopt  her  if  everything  's  satis- 
factory." 

"Well,  well,  be  ye  !" 

And  as  if  there  were  now  quite  enough  to  think 
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about,  no  further  words  were  exchanged  until  the 
railway-station  was  reached. 

The  blue-coated  man  had  told  Polly  that  in  ten 
minutes  she  would  get  off.  Polly  clutched  her 
little  bundle.  She  felt  almost  as  if  she  would 
shriek.  Get  off  and  be  all  alone  in  a  strange 
place  !  For,  in  the  three  or  four  hours  she  had 
been  in  the  train,  her  eyes  had  become  familiar 
with  it,  and  some  of  the  people  who  had  stayed 
on,  and  the  blue-coated  man  was  ever  a  comfort. 
The  tears  rose  in  her  eyes,  but  before  they  could 
drop,  the  train  had  stopped,  she  had  stepped  onto 
the  platform,  and  the  blue-coated  man  was  say- 
ing to  a  woman,  "This  is  the  little  girl,  ma'am." 

Be  Polly  Ann,  yourself,  just  for  a  few  minutes; 
feel  your  little  hot  car-begrimed  hand  clasped  in 
a  strong,  kind  hand,  climb  in  behind  the  old  gray 
horse,  drive  along  the  country  road,  with  the 
sweet  smell  of  the  field-flowers  telling  you  a  new 
story,  stop  before  the  little  white  house,  walk  up 
the  path,  and— be— at  home! 

Polly  Ann  said,  "O  — h!"  such  a  long  "Oh"  of 
surprise  and  wonder  that  such  things  could  really 
"happen,"  and  she,  Polly  Ann,  be  awake,  looking 
and  walking,  and  not  "story-telling"  or  dreaming. 

The  washing  for  supper  was  a  comfort ;  the  lit- 


tle table,  so  cozy  and  clean,  was  beyond  belief ; 
the  rosebud  plate,  "  'most  too  good  to  eat  off  of." 

The  kind  face  opposite  smiled  encouragement, 
for  somehow  Polly  the  story-teller  was  dumb. 
But  her  eyes  seemed  to  grow  bigger  and  blacker 
as  they  rested  again  and  again  on  the  smiling 
face. 

The  dishes  were  washed,  the  clock  had  announced 
seven,  and  Polly  joyfully  obeyed  the  words, 
"We  '11  sit  on  the  porch  till  bedtime."  And  now, 
in  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  the  summer  eve- 
ning, Polly's  lips  were  unlocked  to  ask  a  question  : 
"Will  I  have  to  go  away  to-morrow?" 

There  was  just  enough  longing  in  the  eyes  and 
voice,  just  enough  of  hunger,  to  make  that  wo- 
man say,  "Why,  Polly  Ann,  I  b'lieve  it  's  all 
comin'  true,  and  you  are  goin'  to  be  my  own  little 
girl."  Oh,  just  to  creep  into  folding,  tender  arms, 
when  you  are  nine,  and  have  a  child-heart  made 
for  love  and  mother-care!  (It  is  n't  bad  for  a 
lonely  grown-up  woman  to  hold  a  little  girl  like 
that,  either.) 

The  moon  when  it  came  up  saw  a  beautiful 
sight :  a  motherless  little  girl  and  a  childless  wo- 
man, just  clasping  each  other,  and  rocking,  and 
rocking,  and  rocking. 
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MODEL  AEROPLANES  OF  1911 

BY   FRANCIS  ARNOLD  COLLINS 

Author  of  "The  Boys'  Book  of  Model  Aeroplanes" 


For  the  average  boy  there  is  no  more  stirring- 
music  than  the  brisk,  whirring  note  of  his  model 
aeroplane.  Let  the  propellers  spin  steadily  for 
ten  glorious  seconds,  and  the  journey  spans  a 
couple  of  hundred  feet  or  more.  Double  the 
time,  and  the  flight  becomes  a  triumph.  Out  of 
the  ingenuity  of  thousands  of  boy  aviators,  the 
world  over,  has  come  a  surprising  development 
of  the  model  aeroplane.  The  experimental  stage 
is  passed.  Any  bright  boy  may  now  build  a 
model  aeroplane  which  is  certain  to  give  results. 
The  best  flights  this  year  more  than  double  those 
of  a  year  ago.  The  distance  qualities  of  your 
machine  may  test  your  endurance  as  a  runner 
in  keeping  pace  with  it. 

We  left  the  model  aeroplane,  in  our  last  series, 
in  a  somewhat  unformed  state.  Its  lines  have 
become  simpler  and  more  logical.  The  mechani- 
cal details  of  construction  and  adjustment  are 
much  better  understood.  As  a  result,  the  new 
models  not  only  appear  more  shipshape,  but  have 
gained  steadily  in  stability  and  distance  qualities. 
Since  success,  of  course,  depends  quite  as  much 
upon  attention  to  details  of  construction  as  to 
the  general  design,  in  the  advice  which  follows, 


the  improvements  in  the  vital  parts  of  the  model 
will  be  pointed  out  before  the  question  of  de-> 
signing  is  taken  up. 

SCIENTIFIC   PROPELLER-BUILDING 

Ever  since  windmills  were  first  set  up,  men  have 
been  studying  the  merits  of  different  propellers. 
By  the  time  steamships  came  to  be  driven 
through  the  water  by  rotary  blades  or  screws, 
their  modeling  had  become  a  science.  The  build- 
ers of  rotary  fans,  in  turn,  contributed  still  fur- 
ther to  our  knowledge  on  the  subject.  Drawing 
largely  upon  all  this  experience,  the  aviator  has 
learned  to  build  fairly  efficient  propellers,  al- 
though there  is  probably  no  department  of  aero- 
nautics to-day  so  little  understood. 

Many  successful  builders  of  model  aeroplanes 
now  carve  their  propellers  from  solid  blocks  of 
wood.  This  method,  to  be  sure,  allows  the  de- 
signer to  shape  .the  propeller-blades  with  more 
freedom  than  with  the  ordinary  or  built-up  pro- 
peller, and  of  course  does  away  with  much  of  the 
preliminary  work.  So  great  is  the  demand  for 
the  one-piece  propellers  that  the  manufacturers 
of   accessories   now   prepare    "propeller-blanks," 
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or  pieces  of  wood  in  a  variety  of  sizes  ready  to 
be  carved.  The  one-piece  propeller  is  likely  to 
split,  but  they  are  easy  to  make,  and  this  work 
is  a  very  fascinating  kind  of  whittling. 
.  Propeller-blanks  are  easily  prepared  in  case 
you  find  it  inconvenient  to  buy  them.  The  fol- 
lowing directions  refer  to  a  propeller  eight  inches 
in  length,  but  the  same  proportions  hold  good  for 
any  size.  Select  a  piece  of  some  straight- 
grained  wood  which  will  not  split  readily  and  is 


both  as  to  their  modeling  and  weight.  To  mount 
the  axle,  drill  a  hole  at  the  center  just  large 
enough  to  admit  the  wire.  The  outer  end  may 
be  bent  over  and  inserted  into  the  hole  to  keep 
it  rigid.  If  the  axle  does  not  fit  tightly,  drive  in 
small  wedges  of  wood,  such  as  the  ends  of  a 
toothpick,  at  both  sides. 

In  the  early  model  aeroplanes  much  valuable 
energy  was  lost  through  friction.  There  has  been 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  construction  of  the 
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DIAGRAM    SHOWING    HOW    TO    MAKE    A    PROPELLER    FROM    A    WOODEN    "BLANK. 


easy  to  work.  The  original  block  for  an  eight- 
inch  propeller  should  be  eight  inches  in  length, 
two  inches  in  width,  and  three  fourths  of  an 
inch  thick.  Now  draw  a  line  lengthwise,  exactly 
bisecting  the  block,  and  mark  off  the  middle  of 
the  line,  and  two  points  one  inch  from  either  end. 
With  one  of  these  outer  points  as  a  center,  de- 
scribe a  quadrant  of  a  circle  above  the  line,  and 
from  the  corresponding  point  draw  a  similar 
circle  below  the  line.  From  the  center  of  the 
block  draw  a  complete  circle  half  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Draw  straight  lines  from  the  ends  of 
the  arcs  to  the  vertical  diameters  of  the  circle, 
and  saw  away  the  wood  to  these  lines.  (See 
Fig.  i.) 

In  carving  your  propeller,  first  cut  away  the 
wood  from  the  shorter  straight  lines  of  the  block 
on  opposite  sides.  The  blades  should  be  slightly 
concave.  It  will  be  found  a  good  plan  to  finish 
one  side  of  the  blade  before  cutting  away  the 
opposite  side.  Cut  away  the  wood  until  the  blade 
is  less  than  one  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
sandpaper  away  all  marks  of  the  knife  or  chisel. 
The  wood  should  then  be  oiled  or  covered  with 
a  light  coat  of  varnish.  It  is  very  important  that 
the  two  ends  of  the  propellers  should  be  uniform 


propellers,  axles,  and  bearings.  Friction  has 
been  reduced  to  practically  nothing.  It  is  pos- 
sible, of  course,  to  drive  a  propeller  with  the 
shaft  turning  in  a  hole  drilled  at  random  through 
a  stick,  with  a  glass  bead  for  a  washer.  It  is 
very  important,  however,  that  the  axle  should 
turn  exactly  at  right  angles,  and  to  hold  it  in 
position  requires  careful  adjustment.  To  meet 
the  demands  of  model  aeroplane  builders,  several 


"FINISH    ONE    SIDE    OF    THE    BLADE    BEFORE    CUTTING 
AWAY    THE    OPPOSITE    SIDE." 

shaft  mechanisms  have  been  prepared,  even  to 
a  very  complete  arrangement  of  miniature  ball- 
bearings. 

The  model  builder  who  cannot  avail  himself 
of  these  parts  can,  nevertheless,  imitate  their  ac- 
tion with  reasonable  fidelity.     The  axle  attached 
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to  the  propeller  should  be  heavy  enough  to  resist     of  the  strands  on  a  line  with  the  axle.     After 
bending  in  ordinary  wear  and  tear.     A  bicycle-     turning    the    wire   into    a    hook,    bend    back    the 

shank  to  the  proper  angle.  It  will  be  seen  that^ 
if  the  motor  carries  the  axle  about  from  side 
to    side,    the    friction    will    be    considerably    ins 

m 


spoke  is  just  the  thing.     When  you  have  decided 


FIG.  2.       SHOWING   CONSTRUCTION   AND   MOUNTING   OF 
PROPELLER   AND    AXLE. 

upon  this  axle,  procure  a  piece  of  metal  tubing 
in  which  the  axle  will  turn  freely,  without  bind- 
ing or  rattling  about.  The  tubing  should  then  be 
passed  through  the  frame  supporting  the  pro- 
peller exactly  at  right  angles,  and  extend  out  at 
either  side  about  half  an  inch.  To  fasten  it  se- 
curely in  position,  glue  and  if  necessary  drive 
small  wedges  — a  match  or  toothpick  — about  it. 
Several  small  metal  washers  should  be  strung 
on  the  axle  between  the 
upper  edge  of  the  shaft 
and  the  propeller.  These 
may  be  punched  from  a 
sheet  of  metal.  A  sec- 
tion of  this  tube  may 
also  be  inserted  part 
way  in  the  propeller, 
and  washers  introduced 
where  they  meet.  The 
second  tube  will  insure 
smooth  action. 

The  projecting  tube 
will  serve  also  to  re- 
move   the    propeller 
enough     from     the 
frame     to     prevent     its 
striking.     By  freely  oil- 
ing these  parts,  the  pro- 
peller   may   be    made   to 
turn  very  freely. 

In  bending  the  axle 
into  a  hook  for  holding  the  rubber  strands  of 
the  motor,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  ends 


FIG.    4.        A     MOTOR 
ANCHORAGE. 


PROPELLER 


propeller 

(end  down) 

creased.  Over  this 
hook  slip  a  piece  of 
rubber  tubing  be- 
fore attaching  the 
strands  of  rubber, 
since  the  metal  is 
likely    to    cut    and 


Designed  by  Cecil  Peoli. 

MODEL    AEROPLANE    FROM    WHICH    DIAGRAM    ABOVE 
WAS    MADE. 

wear  the  motor.  It  will  be  found  a  good  plan  to  tie 
the  strands  together  just  below  the  hook  to  keep 
them  from  slipping  off.  And,  by  the  way,  do  not 
keep  your  motor  wound  up  any  longer  than  you 
can  help  before  a  flight,  since  the  strain  on  the 
rubber  in  this  position  is  very  great. 

A    MOTOR   ANCHORAGE 

The  builders  of  model  aeroplanes  in  England 
have  hit  upon  a  very  simple  method  for  attach- 
ing the  motors  to  the  frame  which  is  well  worth 
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imitating.  When  two  strands  of  rubber  are  to  be 
attached  to  a  single  stick,  the  hooks  are  com- 
monly bound  at  the  end.  A  simpler  plan  is  to 
bore  a  hole  through  the  stick  at  right  angles,  and 
pass  a  heavy  piece  of  wire  through  it  and  wedge 
it  firmly  in  position.  The  ends  may  then  be  bent 
into  hooks  to  hold  the  strands  of  rubber  forming 
the  motor,  and  bent  down  to  the  sides  in  aline- 
ment  with  the  motor.  By  slipping  rubber  tubing 
over  the  hooks,  the  life  of  the  motor  may  be  con- 
siderably increased.     (See  Fig.  4.) 


FIG.  5.      DIAGRAM   FOR   MAKING   THE    PLANES. 
PLANE-BUILDING 

The  planes  used  on  this  season's  models  are  mar- 
vels of  lightness  and  strength.  Much  has  been 
learned  by  studying  the  methods  employed  by  the 
builders  of  man-carrying  aeroplanes.  It  is  a  sim- 
ple matter  to  build  a  three-foot  plane  which 
weighs,  complete,  less  than  one  ounce,  and  is 
strong  enough  to  withstand  many  a  violent  shock. 
The  main  planes  should  be  slightly  flexed,  and 
the  outer  ends  carefully  curved. 

It  will  be  found  a  good  plan  first  to  lay  out  the 
exact  form  of  your  plane  on  a  smooth  board. 
Make  the  depth  of  the  plane  one  fifth  of  its 
length.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  plane  is  much 
more  slender  than  those  used  last  year.  Next 
draw  a  line  at  the  center  the  entire  length  of  the 
board,  and  mark  off  one  tenth  of  the  length  of 
the  plane  from  each  end.  From  this  center 
describe    a    quarter-circle    at    each    end,    on    the 


same  side  of  the  line.  This  will  form  your  main 
or  entering  wedge.  The  rear  corners  should  then 
be  cut  sharply  away  and  only  slightly  rounded. 
(See  Fig.  5.) 

There  is  no  better  material  for  the  main  frame 
than  a  thin  reed  or  cane.  The  longer  ribs  may  be 
made  of  any  light  lath,  and  the  cross-ribs  of  a 
thin,  flat  strip.  Soak  the  reed  overnight  to  make 
it  as  pliable  as  possible.  Now  lay  the  reed  over 
the  outline  of  the  plane,  and  hold  it  in  this  posi- 
tion by  driving  thin  brads  on  both  sides  and 
-,- bending  them  over  the  cane.  When  the 
1  outer  edge  is  complete,  mortise  the  two 
c  ends  slightly  and  tie  and  glue  firmly 
T  together. 

With  the  outer  frame  held  rigidly  in 

-fv-  position,  it  will  be  found  a  much  easier 

1       matter   to   introduce  the  ribs.     If  you 


FIG.  6.      A   GOOD    SPECIMEN    OF   PLANE-BUILDING. 

are  building  a  flexed  plane  first,  insert  a  stick  of 
wood  from  end  to  end  before  placing  your  cross- 
ribs  in  position.  The  thickness  of  this  temporary 
stick  will  of  course  determine  the  curve  of  your 
plane.  For  a  three-foot  plane  a  height  of  half 
an  inch  will  answer.  The  ribs  may  now  be  bent 
over  this  obstacle  and  fastened  securely  to  the 
outer  rim  by  gluing,  tying,  or  nailing.    The  cross- 
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ribs  may  also  be  raised  by  inserting  small  wedges 
between  them  and  the  longitudinal  ribs.  When 
your  frame  is  complete,  loosen  it  from  the  board, 
and  you  will  find  it  regular  and  rigid.  (See  Fig. 
6.)  Cover  it  with  a  very  thin  cloth  pulled  tightly 
over  the  frame,  and  glue  or  sew  it  in  position. 

Much  has  been  learned  in  the  construction  of 
motor  bases.  Unnecessary  parts  have  been  cut 
away,  and  the  minimum  of  strength  combined 
with  surprising  simplicity  of  design.  An  efficient 
frame  may  be  built  for  mounting  the  motors  of 
two    pieces    crossed    and    braced.      The    central 


sticks  should  be  half  an  inch  square  and  three 
feet  in  length.  The  crosspieces  of  the  same  size 
should  measure  twelve  inches  in  length.  Nail, 
glue,  or  mortise  these  two  together  at  right 
angles.  To  hold  them  rigidly  in  position,  run 
diagonal  braces  from  points  two  inches  from 
the  ends  of  the  shorter  stick  to  the  main  frame 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  and  nail  them 
firmly  in  position.  The  corners  may  be  rounded 
off  and  sandpapered.  The  holes  for  the  propeller- 1 
shafts  should  be' drilled  through  the  cross  sticks 
about  one  inch  from  the  ends.     (See  Fig.  3.) 


THE    FAST    EXPRESS    TO    DREAMLAND. 
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BY  FRANCES  SHAW 


Oh,  little  good-for-nothing  me, 

My  sums  I  cannot  do ; 
I  'd  love  to  please  Miss  Jones,  you  see,- 
I  always  smile  when  she  looks  at  me. 
(There  's  a  tiny  bird  in  the  apple-tree: 

It  's  blue— it  's  blue— it  's  blue  !) 


The  page?    Why,  it  's  something  thirty-three; 

I  guess  mine  is  n't  right: 
I  was  drawing  elves  in  my  book,  you  see, 
So  I  could  n't  hear  when  you  spoke  to  me. 
(There  's  a  cloud  just  over  the  apple-tree: 

It  's  white  — it  's  white— it  's  white!) 


My  mother  '11  be  so  'shamed  of  me  — 

Why  ever  can't  I  think? 
I  left  my  hat  at  home,  you  see, 
And  my  curls  are  mussed  as  mussed  can  be. 
(There  's  something  else  in  that  apple-tree: 

It  's  pink  — it  's  pink  — it  's  pink!) 


I  'm  just  as  sorry  as  I  can  be  — 
I  'm  'fraid  you  '11  have  to  scold: 

I  learned  the  little  poem,  you  see, 

Instead  of  the  words  that  begin  with  T. 

(There  's  a  wonderful  light  in  the  apple-tree: 
It  's  gold— it  's  gold— it  's  gold!) 


Poor  little  good-for-nothing  me, 

I  've  got  to  turn  my  back 
To  shut  them  out  and  away,  you  see, 
Those  lovely  things  in  the  apple-tree, 
And  the  mark  she  has  to  give  to  me, 

It  's  black  — it  's  black  — it  's  black! 


SOME  FLOWER  IN   BLOOM  EACH  DAY" 


(From  April  to  September) 

BY  ELEANOR  A.  SUTPHEN 


A  cold  spell  about  the  middle  of  November 
brought  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  before  Thanks- 
giving. This  set  the  oldest  inhabitants  to  telling 
of  the  winters  when  they  were  boys,  while  the 
youngest  inhabitants  gleefully  pulled  down  their 
sleds  from  the  attics,  prepared  to  make  the  most 
of  the  Saturday  holiday.  The  skating  was  still 
prime  on  the  day  after  Thanksgiving  Day,  but 
most  of  the  children  were  pretty  well  tired  out; 
and  on  that  morning  several  boys  and  girls  were 
grouped  before  the  library  fire  at  the  Carpenters', 
toasting  marsh-mallows  on  hat-pins,  and  lazily 
talking  over  the  vacation  fun. 

The  postman's  whistle  brought  Jack  to  his  feet. 
Stepping  out  in  the  hall  to  get  the  mail,  he  came 
back  with  a  big  brown  envelop  for  himself  and  a 
letter  addressed  to  Florence. 

"From  Uncle  Jack,"  said  his  sister,  looking  at 
the  postmark.  Slitting  the  envelop  with  one  of 
the  hat-pins,  she  glanced  over  the  contents,  while 
Jack  brought  to  light  a  catalogue  from  a  well- 
known  New  England  nursery. 

'"Listen!"  exclaimed  Florence,  waving  a  check 
in  the  air.    And  then  she  read : 

"My  dear  Florence  :     A  day  or  two  ago  I  ordered  a 

catalogue  mailed  to  Jack  from  the  E Nursery.     It  will 

probably  reach  him  about  the  same  time  that  you  receive 
this  letter.  I  was  much  interested  in  hearing  about  your 
plans  for  a  flower-garden.  That  bed  in  front  of  the  hedge 
will  be  a  capital  place  to  plant  a  hardy  border.  I  have 
been  gardening  for  many  years  and  if  I  can  help  you  to 
profit  by  my  experience,  and  save  you  a  few  disappoint- 
ments, I  shall  be  glad.  So  I  am  going  to  make  you  an 
offer,  with  two  conditions. 

"The  conditions  are  that  you  and  Jack  do  all  the  work 
yourselves  and  that  you  plant  no  annuals,  but  only  the 
things  which  will  come  up  again  after  the  winter  is  over. 


There  are  several  annuals  which  drop  their  seeds  in  the 
summer,  and  these  seeds  grow  without  any  help  in  the 
spring.  You  may  plant  such  things  if  you  like.  I  am 
sending  you  two  dollars  to  spend  in  seeds  and  plants,  and 
now  comes  the  offer. 

"If,  observing  these  conditions,  and  spending  only  the 
sum  inclosed,  you  can  plan  a  garden  which  will  give  you 
some  flower  in  bloom  each  day  from  the  time  of  the  first 
bloom  in  April  till  the  middle  of  September,  I  will  promise 
to  double  the  amount  of  my  gift  another  year,  sending  you 
four  dollars  next  fall,  to  make  the  garden  still  larger. 

"  Keep  a  record,  setting  down  each  day  what  is  in  bloom, 
and  if  you  succeed  only  in  part,  I  will  make  the  reward  in 
proportion.  You  would  find  a  regular  garden  diary  very 
interesting,  but  my  offer  does  not  require  this. 

' '  Send  me  a  list  of  your  purchases.     I  shall  be  interested. 

"Your  loving 

"Uncle  Jack." 

Comments  were  various  as  the  reading  ended. 

"It  can't  be  done,"  declared  Harry  King.  "It 
would  cost  you  half  your  money  to  get  your  bed 
dug  up  and  fertilized." 

"No,  it  would  n't,"  said  Florence.  "Father  had 
it  dug  up  and  made  ready  for  the  spring  planting 
when  he  bought  the  place  this  fall." 

"Two  dollars  would  buy  enough  seed  to  plant 
the  whole  place  with,"  said  Jack,  already  deep  in 
the  catalogue.  "These  seeds  are  most  of  them 
only  five  cents  a  packet,  and  five  goes  into  two 
hundred  —  " 

"Oh,  Stupid,"  laughed  one  of  the  girls,  "do  you 
suppose  your  seeds  are  all  going  to  grow  ?" 

This  caused  a  general  laugh,  for  Mollie  had  in- 
vested heavily  the  previous  year  in  packets  of 
seeds  sold  at  the  school,  but  only  a  scraggly  crop 
of  sweet  alyssum  had  rewarded  her  efforts,  for 
the  poor  seedlings  had  first  been  nearly  drowned, 
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and  then  had  suffered  from  drought,  owing  to 
Mollie's  forgetfulness. 

"Of  course  we  '11  try,  Jack?"  asked  Florence. 

"Sure  thing!"  exclaimed  the  boy.  "Uncle  Jack 
has  worked  this  thing  out  himself,  or  he  wouldn't 
put  it  up  to  us.  But  it  's  going  to  take  some 
pretty  close  figuring." 

"Get  a  pencil  and  paper,  and  we  '11  all  help," 
suggested  Mollie,  and  Harry  also  promised  his 
valuable  advice.  The  rest  of  the  party  went  off 
to  the  pond,  Harry  going  with  them  as  far  as  the 
corner.  He  ran  up  the  steps  of  a  pretty  cottage, 
soon  reappearing  with  a  catalogue,  a  duplicate 
of  the  one  just  received  by  Jack. 

Dashing  into  the  library  out  of  breath,  he  burst 
out:  "Mother  says  if  we  '11  come  over  there  when 
you  get  your  list  done,  she  '11  help  you." 

"That  will  be  dandy,"  said  Jack,  "for  she 
knows  a  lot,  but  let  's  plan  the  whole  list  before 
we  go  to  her.    Then  she  can  suggest  changes." 

Jack  produced  from  the  desk  a  big  piece  of 
foolscap  which  he  handed  to  Harry.  "I  can't 
letter  as  well  as  you  do.  Please  rule  it  off  for  us 
in  four  spaces,  with  a  half-space  at  each  end." 

"What  for  ?"  interrupted  Florence. 

"Just  wait  and  I  '11  show  you,"  answered  Jack, 
who  was  very  systematic. 

Silence  reigned  while  Harry  carefully  drew  his 
lines.  "Now  then,"  said  Jack,  "over  the  first  half- 
space  write  April,  because  we  don't  begin  till  the 
middle  of  April ;  then  head  the  full  spaces  May, 
June,  July,  and  August,  and  the  other  half-space 
is  for  the  half  of  September." 

"But  what  shall  we  do  next?"  asked  Mollie. 

"You  and  Florence  take  one  catalogue,  and 
we  '11  take  the  other,  and  we  '11  look  under  the 
list  of  plants  and  find  what  things  bloom  in 
April,  and  write  them  in  that  space.  Then  we  '11 
make  a  list  for  May,  and  so  on." 

"But  we  can't  buy  them  all,"  objected  Florence. 

"No,  of  course  not,  but  we  shall  know  then 
what  we  have  to  choose  from,"  said  Jack. 

"There  does  n't  seem  to  be  much  choice  for 
April,"  came  in  a  dubious  voice  from  Mollie. 
"Forsythia'has  beautiful  yellow  flowers,  but  it  's 
a  bush,  and  one  would  cost  thirty-five  cents,  and 
you  'd  have  to  pay  express  charges  to  get  it  here." 

"We  don't  want  any  shrubs,  anyhow,"  said 
Jack ;  then  he  added :  "Say,  Harry,  your  birthday 
is  the  20th  of  April,  and  don't  you  remember 
those  things  your  mother  had  blooming  in  her 
garden  then?" 

"Tulips!"  shouted  Mollie,  Harry,  and  Florence. 

"Put  'em  down  for  April,"  commanded  Jack. 

"The  narcissus  comes  even  earlier  than  the 
tulips,"  remarked  Mrs.  Carpenter,  coming  in  for 
a  moment.     She  had  been  told  of  Uncle  Jack's 


offer  while  Harry  had  gone  for  the  second  cata- 
logue, and  was  greatly  interested  in  the  plan. 

"Would  n't  it  be  a  good  idea,"  she  suggested, 
"as  you  go  along,  to  write  down  the  price  of  each 
plant  ?  Then  you  won't  have  to  go  through  the 
whole  catalogue  again  when  you  calculate  costs." 

After  she  left  the  room,  the  four  worked  busily 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  Harry  held  up  the  April 
entries  for  inspection. 

On  account  of  expense  the  items  had  been  re- 
duced to  two,  which  read : 

Narcissus  fa)   $.30  per  dozen 
Tulips  ®   $.40     "        " 

By  dinner-time  a  list  had  been  filled  in  for  each 
of  the  other  months,  and  June  was  so  full  that 
it  had  to  be  continued  on  the  other  side  of  the 
sheet.  Many  favorites  were  left  out  because  they 
were  annuals,  but  there  still  was  a  great  variety 
to  choose  from. 

So  enthusiastic  were  the  children  that  Mrs. 
Carpenter  asked  Harry  and  Mollie  to  stay  to 
luncheon,  that  there  might  be  as  little  interrup- 
tion as  possible. 

The  entire  afternoon  passed  in  the  same  inter- 
esting way.  After  a  final  revision  of  the  list  by 
Harry's  mother,  that  night  a  letter  was  ready  for 
Uncle  Jack,  inclosing  the  list  of  plants  decided 
on,  and  explaining  that  in  three  cases  seed  was 
to  be  bought,  as  it  was  so  much  cheaper  and  these 
particular  kinds  of  seed  were  certain  to  do  well. 
This  is  the  list : 

\  doz.  Narcissus $  .15 

\  doz.   Tulips .20 

2  Pyrethrum  (white  and  pink) .30 

2  Sweet-Williams  (red  and  pink)    ......  .30 

2  Canterbury-Bells  (lavender  and  white)      .      .      .  .30 

2  Hollyhocks  (pink  and  yellow) .30 

3  Phlox .30 

Seed  : 

Ragged-Sailors  (Centaurea)  (mixed  colors)  .      .      .  .05 

Sweet  Alyssum .05 

Gaillardia .05 

$2.00 

Uncle  Jack  wrote  back  that  the  list  was  fine ; 
he  could  n't  have  done  better  himself. 

Jack  sent  out  an  order  at  once  to  the  New 
England  nursery  which  Uncle  Jack  recommended, 
and  he  and  Florence  anxiously  watched  the  mails 
till  an  answer  came,  and  with  it  the  three  pack- 
ages of  seeds  and  the  tulip  and  narcissus  bulbs. 

"The  remainder  of  your  order  will  be  shipped 
by  express  in  time  for  the  spring  planting,"  so 
said  the  letter,  and  until  that  joyful  time,  with 
the  exception  of  planting  the  bulbs  as  soon  as 
they  came  in  the  month  of  March,  the  boys  and 
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girls  had  to  be  content  to  plan  the  arrangement 
of  the  garden.  Finally,  growing  very  impatient, 
they  started  a  garden  diary,  or  brief  daily  record. 

The  place  which  Mr.  Carpenter  had  bought 
was  not  entirely  bare  of  shrubs  and  plants,  but 
before  this  Jack  and  Florence  had  not  thought  of 
noticing  them. 

Mr.  Carpenter  picked  up  the  diary  one  evening 
late  in  the  summer  and  read  here  and  there  to 
Mrs.  Carpenter,  who  sat  near  with  her  sewing. 

"March  14.      Last  night  first  without  frost. 

"March  16.      Saw  three  robins  to-day. 

"March  18.  p'ound  tulips  up  in  bed  by  front  veranda. 
Didn't  know  there  were  any  there. 

"March  19.      Saw  a  bluebird. 

"April  8.  Heat,  cold,  snow,  rain,  thunder  all  in  twenty- 
four  hours.      Such  weather!  " 

Then  in  red  ink  came  an  entry  which  marked 
the  official  opening  of  the  season : 
"April     15.     Narcissus  in  bloom!  " 

Two  days  later  a  yellow  tulip  unfolded,  and  from 
here  on  there  were  daily  entries. 

On  the  28th  of  April  the  plants  had  come  by 
express,  and  Mollie  and  Harry  had  come  over  in 
the  afternoon  to  assist  at  the  ceremony  of  the 
"official  planting." 

"This  has  been  the  best  observation-party  that 
I  ever  knew  anything  about,"  said  Mr.  Carpenter, 
laying  down  the  book  with  quite  a  jaunty  air 
of  satisfaction. 

The  last  week  of  September  Uncle  Jack  re- 
ceived cjuite  a  fat  letter  one  morning,  which 
brought  a  pleased  smile  to  his  face. 

"Is  that  from  Jack  ?"  asked  Aunt  Nell. 

"Yes,  and  the  youngsters  have  won  out." 

"Oh,  I  'm  so  glad!"  she  exclaimed.  "I  feared 
they  would  be  discouraged  and  give  up.  You  did 
give  them  a  pretty  big  piece  of  work,  I  think." 


"It  did  them  good,"  was  the  reply.    "Jack  says : 

"Sometimes  we've  been  almost  beaten,  but  we've 
weeded,  and  dug,  and  watered  to  make  things  grow,  and 
we  've  had  to  fight  some  hungry  bugs.  We  went  up  to  the 
greenhouse,  and  Mr.  Gardiner  gave  us  stuff  to  kill  them. 

"Then  several  times  the  next-door  chickens  got  in  and 
had  a  good  time,  and  one  lovely  morning  Chick  Chester's 
puppy  came  over  and  tried  to  dig  down  to  China,  and  had 
to  get  a  sweet-william  out  of  the  way  so  as  to  begin  in  the 
right  place. 

"But  we've  won  out,  and  have  our  garden  diary  to 
show  you  when  you  come  next  month. 

"  We  inclose  a  time-table,  to  show  you  the  order  in  which 
everything  bloomed. 

"Your  affectionate  nephew, 

"Jack  Carpenter." 

"P.  S.      Florence  sends  love  and  thanks. 

"P.  S.  No.  2.  We  have  a  list  ready  of  things  we  want 
to  get  next  year  when  we  have  the  four  dollars.  Don't 
you  think  we  had  better  spend  some  of  it  this  fall  on 
fertilizer?" 

"That  was  one  of  the  best  investments  I  ever 
made,"  declared  Uncle  Jack,  "and  the  time-table 
of  bloom  is  worth  keeping." 

As  Uncle  Jack's  opinion  seemed  valuable,  the 
time-table  is  herewith  reproduced,  with  the  hope 
that  it  may  encourage  other  gardeners  like  Jack 
and  Florence  to  try  for  large  results  from  a 
small  investment. 

April  1 5-May  10  .    ...  Narcissus    White 

"     17-  "        9  .  .  .  .    Tulips White,  Yellow, 

Orange 

May     8-June  15 Pyrethrum White,  Pink 

"      27-All  Summer .  .Ragged-Sailors  ...    White,   Blue, 

Pink 

June    6-July  10 Sweet-Williams    .  .  .  Pink,  Red 

"      :3_   "        5 Canterbury-Bells  ..  .Lavender,  Pink 

"     23-All  Summer.  .Sweet  Alyssum  .  .  .  .White 

"     28-July  10 Hollyhocks    Yellow,  Pink 

July      2-August  15  .  .  .  Phlox White,  Pink 

"       6- All  Summer.  .Gaillardia Yellow 
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NATURE  GIANTS  THAT  MAN  HAS  CONQUERED 

BY  RAYMOND  PERRY 

GIANT  NO.  4-THE  EXPLOSIVE 

The  fairy  story  of  a  large  and  powerful  genie  confined  in  a 
small  jar,  is  no  more  wonderful  than  is  the  true  story  of  a  bi 
of  powder  packed  in  a  cartridge ;  when  the  powder  is  exploded, 
propels  the  bullet  far  and  with  terrific  speed.  A  Chinaman  first 
covered  the  power  of  explosives  when  he  invented  gunpowder,  and  it  has  provec 
to  be  the  greatest  of  all  the  forces  that  have  changed  the  maps  of  nations.  Explosives  so 
powerful  have  been  discovered  now  that  no  gun  can  be  made  strong  enough  to  be  discharged 
more  than  a  comparatively  small  number  of  times  ;  and  there  are  machine-guns,  submarine 
mines,  and  torpedoes — engines  of  destruction  so  powerful  that  no  battle,  either  on  land  or  sea, 
could  last  more  than  a  few  hours.  Indeed,  it  is  predicted  that  soon  no  two  nations  will  dare 
to  go  to  war,  so  terrible  would  be  the  consequences  to  themselves  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
While  explosives  are  needed  less  and  less  for  war  than  formerly,  they  are  used  more  and 
more  in  the  victories  of  peace.  When  the  genie  was  let  out  of  the  jar,  he  built  great  palaces 
for  his  master  and  transported  him  great  distances  by  land,  by  sea,  and  in  the  air;  and  that 
is  just  what  the  Giant  Explosive  is  doing  to-day  for  man,  his  master.  The  power  of  dynamite 
is  blasting  rock  for  the  foundations  of  sky-scrapers  and  bridge  piers,  and  boring  tunnels 
through  the  solid  mountain;  while  gasolene,  the  new  explosive,  is  used  for  transportation, 
in  automobiles  on  land,  in  motor-boats  in  the  water,  and  in  aeroplanes  in  the  air;  thus  finally 
accomplishing  the  dream  that  man  has  cherished  for  centuries, — the  marvel  of  human  flight. 
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BY  MRS.  J.  BARD  ROGERS 


When  Mother  starts  to  cleaning  house, 

She  does  all  sorts  of  things. 
Dear  Father  says  he  'd  rather  live 

Outdoors ;  for  cleaning  brings 
'Discomfort,"  "noise,"  and  "restlessness" 

To  "all  the  tidy  folk 
Within  our  home."    He  "scarce  can  find 

A  nook  in  which  to  smoke !" 

First  comes  the  man  who  beats  the  rugs: 

He  rips  them  from  the  floor 
And  piles  them  on  the  waiting  cart 

That  stands  outside  the  door ; 
He  drives  them  off  at  least  three  miles 

To  where,  outside  the  town, 
A  great  machine  shaped  like  a  wheel 

Will  beat  them  up  and  down. 

Each  time  they  fall  a  "monstrous  fan" 

Blows  out  a  "mighty  gust" 
That  sweeps  before  it  "all  the  germs 

That  lurk  in  grime  and  dust." 
And  when  they  're  done  the  carpet  man 

Takes  "strips  of  canvas  cloth" 
And  sews  them  up  with  camphor  balls 

To  frighten  off  the  moth. 


Now  all  this  time  the  maids  at  home, 

With  mop  and  pail  and  broom, 
Will  clean  and  scrub  and  sweep  and  scour 

From  hall  to  dining-room, 
From  front  door-step  straight  through  the  house 

And  butler's  pantry  too:  — 
I  'm  sure,  as  Mother  says,  they  are 

"A  very  busy  crew." 

They  move  the  chairs  out  on  the  lawn 

And  stand  them  on  the  grass, 
Then  wash  the  paint  and  wax  the  floors 

And  polish  up  the  brass ; 
And  one  will  take  the  curtains  down, 

Another  scrub  the  tile,— 
But  Mother  tells  them  what  to  do 

And  watches  all  the  while. 

She  seems  to  see  each  little  thing, 

Each  tiny  spot  or  speck, 
And  has  them  working  all  the  time 

"Like  sailors  on  a  deck." 
An  extra  man  is  there  to  help, 

Two  big,  strong  maids  as  well, 
And  how  she  keeps  them  going  so 

Is  more  than  I  can  tell. 
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Then  Mother  heaves  a  great  big  sigh; 

She  's  tired  now,  I  know ; 
She  says  that  she  "can  hardly  stand," 

I  'm  sure  she  '11  have  to  go 


To  bed.    And  then  the  doctor  '11  come 

And  say  that  it  is  best 
We  children  should  be  very  still 

And  give  her  "perfect  rest." 


a'** 


Now  when  I  clean  my  dolly's  house 

It  's  not  like  that  at  all. 
I  dump  things  right  out  on  the  floor 

Or  in  a  box  I  call 
My  "stable."    I  begin  to  think 

Which  rug  I  'd  better  shake, 
And  just  then  Nursie  comes  with  milk, 

And  bread  and  jam,  and  cake,— 

Oh,  such  a  trayful!  —  and  she  says, 
"What,  miss,  you  're  not  yet  through  ? 
Don't  mind  about  your  playthings,  dear ; 

I  '11  put  them  back  for  you. 
It  's  time  now  you  should  take  your  tea. 

So  in  my  chair  I  sit, 
And  after  my  house-cleaning  day 

I  'm  never  ill  one  bit ! 


frog:    "mr.  turtle!   mr.   turtle!    there  's  moss  and  fungus  all  over  youb  back!' 
turtle:  "go  'long  with  you!    that  's  a  roof-garden." 
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Author   of    "The  Crimson   Sweater,"   "Tom, 
Dick,  and  Harriet,"  "  Kingsford,  Quarter,"  etc. 


Chapter  XIII 

IN  THE  HANDS  OF  THE  ENEMY 

Ned  and  Hoop  and  The  Fungus  came  back  in 
time  for  dinner,  rather  tired  in  body,  but  undis- 
mayed in  spirit.  They  brought  back  a  new  as- 
sortment of  "genuine"  arrow-heads  and  many 
highly  colored  post-cards.  And  The  Fungus  had 
purchased  a  photograph-frame  fashioned  of  wood 
with  views  of  Indian  Head  on  it.  This,  he  stated, 
he  meant  to  give  to  some  one  at  Christmas. 
Whereupon  Spud  announced  carelessly  that  per- 
sonally he  did  n't  care  for  Christmas  presents. 

"Of  course  it  's  a  perfectly  good  photograph- 
frame,  Fungus,  and  all  that.  And  it  looks  quite 
expensive,  too.  I  suppose  you  had  to  give  as 
much  as  five  cents  for  it." 

"Much  you  know  about  it,"  said  The  Fungus, 
indignantly.    "It  cost  fifty  cents,  did  n't  it,  Ned?" 

"Really?"  exclaimed  Spud.  "I  don't  see  how 
they  can  sell  them  for  that!"— a  remark  that 
caused  The  Fungus  much  speculation. 

The  trio  were  full  of  their  trip  and  took  turns 
narrating  their  adventures  during  dinner,  until  at 
last  Sandy  voiced  the  sentiment  of  the  rest: 

"Write  it  out,  Hoop,"  he  said  wearily,  "and 
send  it  to  Copenhagen.  You  talk  so  much  about 
it  I  don't  believe  you  ever  got  to  Indian  Head.  I 
thought  you  were  going  along,  Cal." 

"I  was,  but— I  changed  my  mind.  I  cal'late  my 
discoveries  are  more  important  than  theirs,"  he 
added  meaningly. 

"Discoveries?"  asked  Sandy.     "What  about?" 

"I  '11  tell  you  after  dinner." 

On  the  porch  later  Cal  told  them  what  he  had 
learned  that  morning  from  Miss  Molly  Elizabeth 
Curtis.  Sandy  was  inclined  to  be  severe  with  the 
young  lady,  but  the  rest  thought  it  a  good  joke. 

"She  must  be  smart  for  a  girl,"  Spud  asserted. 
"And  plucky,  too." 

"Just  the  same,"  said  Dutch,  "I  don't  like  her 
having  that  pillow-case  that  we  were  going  to 


put  apples  in  when  we  made  our  little  excursion 
into  her  aunt's  beautiful  orchard.  Won't  she 
hand  it  over,  Cal?" 

"No,  she  won't.  She  says  she  's — she  's  going 
to— to  hold  it  over  us." 

"Do  what?"  asked  Sandy,  puzzled. 

"Why,  keep  it  and  make  us  do  what  she  wants." 

"Well,  what — do  you — think — of  that !"  gasped 
The  Fungus. 

"I  don't  believe  she  would  tell  on  us,"  hazarded 
"Clara,"  anxiously. 

"I  'm  sure  she  would  n't,"  agreed  Cal.  "Still, 
I  cal— I  guess  we  'd  better  be  polite  to  her." 

"But  what  does  she  want?"  asked  Sandy. 

"Well,  she  wants  to  learn  to  play  tennis,  for 
one  thing,"  Cal  replied.  "And  she  says  she  wants 
to  see  a  foot-ball  game." 

"Wants  to  come  over  here  and  play  tennis!" 
gasped  Hoop.    "Who  's  to  teach  her,  Cal,  you?" 

"No;  I  told  her  I  did  n't  play.  I  think  it  's  up 
to  you,  Hoop." 

The  others  laughed,  but  Hoop  waxed  wroth. 
"I  think  I  see  myself  teaching  her  to  play  ten- 
nis !"  he  said.  "If  she  comes  over  here  once 
she  '11  be  always  tagging  around.  Girls  are  ter- 
rible bothers." 

"But  you  're  just  as  much  in  it  as  we  are," 
said  Spud,  gravely.  "And  if  she  wants  you  to 
teach  her  I  think  you  'd  better,  Hoop." 

"She  did  n't  say  anything  about  me,"  cried 
Hoop.    "She  does  n't  know  me." 

"Ah,  but  she  wants  to,  probably.  She  admires 
your  manly  beauty,  Hoop.  I  move  that  Hoop  be 
appointed  to  teach  her  tennis.  All  in  favor  will 
so  signify." 

"Aye!"    The  vote  was  unanimous. 

"Oh,  let  me  alone !"  growled  Hoop.  "I  don't 
play  well  enough,  anyhow.  Sandy  or  Ned  ought 
to  teach  her,  if  anybody  's  got  to." 

"We  '11  put  on  the  finishing  touches  after 
you  've  taught  her  the  rudiments,"  said  Ned, 
kindly.     "As  to   foot-ball,   why,   I   think  that   's 
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where  'Clara'  comes  in.  As  he  does  n't  play,  he 
will  make  a  nice  guide  for  her.    All  in  favor—" 

"Aye!"  "Clara"  looked  worried,  but  said  nothing. 

"Is  there— is  there  any  other  little  attention  we 
can  show  her,  Cal?"  asked  Spud. 

"Not  that  I  know  of — yet.  I  cal'late  she  '11 
think  of  something,  though,"  he  added  gloomily. 

"It  's  perfect  nonsense,"  declared  Sandy,  "but 
I  don't  see  what  else  we  can  do.  We  '11  just  have 
to— humor  her  and  keep  in  her  good  graces  until 
she  gives  up  that  old  pillow-case." 

"Even  if  she  did,"  said  Dutch,  "she  could  tell 
on  us  any  time  she  takes  a  notion  to  feel  like  it." 

"Let  her !  She  would  n't  have  any  proof  then. 
Ned,  you  're  a  diplomat.  Suppose  you  make  it 
your  life's  work  to  recover  that  old  pillow-case." 

"Oh,  all  right.  I  was  meant  for  the  diplomatic 
service.  When  do  we  get  a  look  at  this  paragon 
of  yours,  Cal?" 

"I  don't  know.  You  see,  her  aunts  don't  want 
her  to  have  anything  to  do  with  us,  and  maybe — 
oh,  by  the  way,  her  Aunt  Matilda  says  we  're 
'varmints,'  "  said  Cal. 

"Did  she  say  that?"  demanded  Dutch.  "Honest 
to  goodness,  fellows,  there  's  something  in  that. 
If  we  could  only  convince  these  maiden  ladies 
that  we  are  really  desperate  characters  we  can  be 
sure  that  they  would  n't  let  that  obnoxious  niece 
of  theirs  come  anywhere  near  us." 

"But  how  shall  we  do  it?"  asked  Sandy. 

"I  don't  know.    We  '11  think  it  over." 

"Yes,  but  suppose  the  Obnoxious  Niece— which 
is  a  perfectly  good  name  for  her— gets  huffy  be- 
cause she  can't  learn  to  play  tennis  and  see  the 
foot-ball  games,  and  goes  and  shows  that  pillow- 
case to— her  respected  aunts?"  asked  Spud. 

"I  don't  believe,"  answered  Sandy,  "that  she 
would  do  it,  anyhow." 

"Miss  Molly  is  the  original  trouble-maker," 
said  The  Fungus,  "and  girls  are  always  making 
trouble,  anyhow.  We  've  just  got  to  keep  her  away 
at  any  cost.    Let  us  hear  from  the  Diplomatist." 

"The  Diplomatist  agrees,"  answered  Ned. 
"Let  's  think  up  some  scheme  for  making  our- 
selves thoroughly  disliked  over  there.  Then 
they  '11  keep  Miss  Molly  away  from  us,  and  we 
won't  be  troubled  with  her.  I  know  what  girls 
are.  They  're  always  wanting  you  to  do  things 
for  them.    She  'd  be  an  awful  bother,  fellows." 

"Of  course  she  would,"  Hoop  agreed,  with  en- 
thusiasm, thinking  of  the  tennis  lessons. 

"Well,  we  '11  have  to  think  up  something,"  said 
Sandy.  "Meanwhile  I  think  it  's  pretty  near  time 
to  wander  over  to  the  field.  I  think  they  might 
cut  out  practice  this  afternoon." 

"When  's  the  first  game?"  asked  Hoop. 

"Two  weeks  from  to-day.     We  have  n't  got  a 


show  this  year,  fellows."  Sandy,  as  usual,  was 
sadly  pessimistic. 

"Oh,  get  out!"  said  The  Fungus.  "We  '11  push 
the  Hall  clean  off  the  gridiron.    Wait  and  see!" 

"Oh,  I  '11  wait  without  doubt,  and  I  '11  see,"  an- 
swered Sandy,  gloomily.  "I  've  seen  before.  The 
trouble  with  the  House  Team  is  that  it  never  has 
any  team-play." 

"You  're  a  croaker,"  said  Spud,  disgustedly. 
"Come  on  over,  fellows,  and  let  's  get  to  work. 
Why,  I  'd  work  Saturdays  and  every  other  old 
day  if  it  meant  a  win  over  Hall  this  year  !" 

They  trooped  off  through  the  park  together 
half  an  hour  later.  "Clara,"  although  he  could  n't 
play  on  the  House  Team  and  had  not  attempted 
to  get  a  place  on  one  of  the  junior  elevens,  was 
an  enthusiastic  partizan  and  followed  practice 
faithfully  every  day.  At  three  o'clock  the  two 
gridirons  were  sprinkled  with  players,  House  and 
Hall  working  diligently  in  preparation  for  the 
coming  battles.  Brooks,  or  Brooksie  as  he  was 
called,  was  captain  of  the  House  Team.  He  was 
a  tall,  well-built  fellow  of  seventeen,  an  excellent 
leader  and  a  good  player.  At  practice  he  was 
somewhat  of  a  martinet  and,  as  Spud  said  once, 
could  get  more  work  out  of  a  fellow  than  a  slave- 
driver.  This  afternoon  drill  was  harder  and 
longer  than  usual.  Cal  did  his  best,  but  before 
practice  was  half  over  had  decided  that  he  would 
never  make  a  foot-ball  player.  A  calling-down 
by  Brooks  had  added  to  his  discouragement. 

"I  say,  Boland,"  said  Brooks,  "this  is  n't  an 
afternoon  tea,  you  know.  Don't  you  come  out 
here  again  dressed  like  that.  Why  have  n't  you 
got  your  togs  on?    Too  lazy  to  change?" 

He  did  n't  wait  for  an  answer,  but  darted  away 
to  lecture  a  back  who  was  dropping  too  many 
punts.  Cal  looked  after  him  mutinously  and  made 
up  his  mind  then  and  there  that  was  positively  his 
last  appearance  on  the  foot-ball  field.  He  was 
mistaken,  but  he  did  n't  know  it. 

He  had  to  skimp  his  shower-bath  in  order  to 
get  back  to  West  House  in  time  to  keep  his  ap- 
pointment at  the  hedge  at  half-past  five.  He 
did  n't  particularly  want  to  keep  it,  but  he  was 
afraid  not  to.  When  he  thought  what  might  hap- 
pen if  Dr.  Webster  learned  of  the  raid  on  the 
apple  orchard,  he  was  ready  and  willing  to  do 
almost  anything  to  placate  the  Obnoxious  Niece. 
She  was  there  waiting  for  him. 

"Hello!"  she  said.    "I  'm  afraid  you  're  late." 

She  had  squirmed  through  the  lilac  hedge  and 
was  leaning  against  the  picket  fence,  in  full  view 
of  West  House.  Cal  wished  she  had  kept  out  o'f 
sight.  He  did  n't  exactly  know  why  he  objected 
to  being  seen  there  in  conversation  with  her,  but 
he  did  object  and  showed  it  by  his  restlessness 
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and  evident  desire  to  be  gone.  Molly,  observing 
this,  prolonged  matters  dreadfully. 

"Have  you  been  playing  foot-ball?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,"  answered  Cal,  briefly. 

"It  must  be  fun  to  be  a  boy."  Molly  sighed 
enviously.     "Did  you  tell  the  others  about  me?" 

"Yes." 

"What  did  they  say?"  she  asked  anxiously. 
"Were  they  angry?" 

"No,  not  exactly.     Sandy  was — rather  mad." 

"Who's  Sandy?" 

"He  's  House  leader.  His  name  is  Fred  San- 
derson." 

"I  don't  think  I  like  him.  Do  you  all  have 
nicknames?" 

"Yes,  there  's  Sandy  and  The  Fungus  and 
Dutch  and  Hoop  and  Spud  and— and  Claire, 
whose  nickname  is  'Clara.'  Ned  Brent— he  's  my 
room-mate— has  n't  any  name  except  Ned." 

"Do  you  suppose  they  '11  let  me  call  them  by 
their  nicknames  ?"  asked  Molly. 

"I— I  suppose  so.  Did  you— ask  your  aunt 
about  letting  you  come  over  ?" 

"Yes.  She  wanted  to  know  who  you  were,  and 
I  told  her  you  were  one  of  the  boys  who  came  for 
the  apples.  I  said  you  were  very  well-behaved 
and  polite  and  that  you  wanted  me  to  play  tennis 
with  you." 

"And  what  did  she  say?"  he  asked  anxiously. 

"She  said,"  Molly  replied  cheerfully,  "that  I 
could  n't  do  anything  of  the  sort !" 

Cal  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  and  Molly  frowned. 

"I  don't  think  it  's  very  nice  of  you  to  look  so 
—  so  pleased  about  it !" 

"I— I  did  n't.  It  's  too  bad,  is  n't  it?  But  I 
cal'late  she  knows  what  is  best  for  you." 

"You  're  just  glad,"  said  Molly,  unhappily. 
"And  after  I  went  and  said  such  nice  things  about 
you,  too !" 

Cal's  conscience  smote  him.  "I  'm  awfully 
obliged,"  he  muttered.  "Perhaps  she  '11  change 
her  mind." 

"I  'm  sure  she  will,"  responded  Molly.  Cal's 
face  fell  again.  "She  says  I  may  talk  to  you 
when  I  meet  you,  and  that  's  more  than  I  thought 
she  would  let  me  do.    That  's  nice,  is  n't  it?" 

"Awfully,"  murmured  Cal,  striving  his  best  to 
look  properly  appreciative.  "Only  I  cal'late  we 
are  n't  likely  to  meet  very  often." 

"Oh,  yes,  we  shall.  I  'm  often  outdoors.  And 
I  '11  let  you  know  how  I  'm  getting  along.  Aunt 
Lydia  does  n't  think  you  boys  are  very  bad,  and 
I  'm  sure  she  will  be  on  my  side." 

"Well,  I— I  've  got  to  be  going,"  said  Cal.  "I 
hope  it  will  be  all  right." 

"Is  Mrs.  Linn  nice?"  asked  Molly. 

"Indeed,  yes  !"  Calsaid.  "Mrs. Linn  isvery  nice." 


"Aunt  Lydia  said  she  was,"  said  Molly, 
thoughtfully.  "Well,  good  night.  I  '11  see  you 
to-morrow  maybe." 

"I— I  don't  believe  so,"  Cal  stammered.  "To- 
morrow 's  Sunday,  and  we  go  to  church  in  the 
morning—" 

"Oh,  if  you  don't  want  to !"  exclaimed  Molly, 
with  a  toss  of  her  head.  "That  's  different. 
You  're  a  horrid,  rude  boy,  Cal,  and— and  per- 
haps Aunt  Matilda  is  quite  right !" 

She  turned  and  pushed  her  way  through  the 
hedge  and  out  of  sight.  Cal  looked  after  her, 
wavering  between  an  impulse  to  call  her  back 
and  apologize  and  a  sensation  of  vast  relief. 
After  a  moment  he  turned  away  and  went  into 
the  house.  He  was  sorry  he  had  offended  her, 
for  she  was  a  very  nice  girl,  after  all,  but  perhaps 
it  was  just  as  well,  for  if  she  remained  angry 
with  him  she  probably  would  n't  bother  them  any 
more.  When  the  others  came  back  he  said 
nothing  of  having  seen  Molly,  and  hoped  that 
Marm  had  n't  observed  him  talking  to  her  across 
the  fence.     If  she  had,  she  made  no  allusion  to  it. 

As  it  was  Saturday  night,  there  was  no  study 
required,  and  the  boys  were  free  to  do  as  they 
pleased.  It  pleased  them  to  remain  out  of  doors 
until  it  was  quite  dark,  for  the  evening  was  warm 
for  the  time  of  year.  There  was  a  tennis  four- 
some that  ended  in  a  battle,  with  tennis-balls  for 
missiles,  involving  the  entire  company.  After- 
ward they  went  indoors  and  had  music.  Cal  was 
called  on  to  sing  and  gave  his  entire  repertoire, 
Ned  playing  his  accompaniments.  After  they 
had  "yo-heave-ho'd"  to  their  hearts'  content  they 
went  up-stairs  and  ended  the  evening  with  a 
grand  pillow-fight,  Den  and  Sun-Parlor  versus 
Ice-Chest  and  Smellery,  that  lasted  with  unabated 
vigor  until  Marm  requested  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. 

Cal  and  Ned  got  on  together  without  embar- 
rassment as  long  as  there  were  others  about,  but 
as  soon  as  they  were  alone  they  found  nothing 
to  say,  and  the  coolness  was  very  apparent.  To- 
night, as  they  were  destined  to  do  on  many  nights 
in  the  future,  they  undressed  and  got  to  bed  with- 
out the  exchange  of  more  than  a  dozen  words. 

Chapter  XIV 

CAL    MUTINIES 

On  Monday  Cal  mutinied.  When  the  time  came 
for  foot-ball  practice  he  was  on  his  way  through 
the  park  to  West  House.  It  was  a  dull,  gloomy 
afternoon,  and  the  house  was  silent  and  lone- 
some. Resolutely  he  set  his  books  out  on  the 
table  and  studied.  It  was  hard  work  at  first,  but 
presently  he  got  interested,  and  long  before  the 
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others  returned  he  had  prepared  his  lessons  for 
the  morrow.  There  was  a  general  demand  to 
know  why  he  had  not  shown  up  at  practice,  and 
Cal  merely  replied  that  he  had  n't  felt  like  foot- 
ball to-day. 

"Well,  I  don't  envy  you  explaining  to  Brooksie 
to-morrow,"  said  Sandy,  with  some  severity. 
"But  that  's  your  affair." 

Cal  did  n't  exactly  envy  that. task  himself,  but 
to  be  able  that  evening  to  sit  at  ease  and  read  a 
fine  story  about  hunting  and  trapping  in  Canada, 
while  Ned  and  all  the  others  had  to  study,  al- 
most made  up  for  any  trouble  to  come.  It  did  n't 
occur  to  Ned  that  his  room-mate  had  studied  in 
the  afternoon,  and  he  shot  many  a  puzzled  look 
across  the  table,  but  asked  no  questions.  Affairs 
between  them  had  by  now  progressed  to  a  stage 
where  they  never  spoke  to  each  other  unless  a 
third  person  was  present. 

The  notice-board  in  School  Building  served  as 
a  sort  of  morning  newspaper,  and  few  fellows 
went  to  class  without  pausing  to  read  the  mes- 
sages scrawled  there.  The  next  morning  Cal 
stopped  as  usual  and  found  for  the  first  time  a 
message  for  him. 

Boland  •  Meet  me  after  morning.  Brooks. 

"I  cal'late,"  he  mused,  as  he  tore  the  slip  down 
and  replaced  the  thumb-tack  in  the  corner  of  the 
board,  "that  means  trouble.  But  he  can't  make 
me  play  foot-ball  if  I  don't  want  to  !" 

He  awaited  Brooks  on  the  steps  after  school. 
The  House  captain  came  out  with  Will  M'Crae, 
quarter-back  on  the  House  Team,  but  excused 
himself  when  he  saw  Cal. 

"What  was  the  matter  yesterday,  Boland?"  he 
began,  with  a  frown.  "Why  did  n't  you  show  up 
at  practice?" 

"I  've  decided  not  to  play  foot-ball,"  answered 
Cal,  calmly. 

Brooksie  stared. 

"You— you  've  what?"  he  demanded. 

"I  've  decided  not  to  play  any  more,"  Cal  re- 
peated, less  assuredly. 

"Oh,  you  have?"  said  the  captain,  sarcastically. 
"Why?" 

"Well,  I  don't  think  I  'm  cut  out  for  the  game, 
for  one  thing.    It  's  pretty  hard  work,  too." 

"Go  ahead,"  said  Brooks,  "you  're  doing  beau- 
tifully.   What  else?" 

"I  have  n't  anything  to  wear." 

"They  sell  foot-ball  togs  in  the  village,"  sug- 
gested the  other,  with  ominous  calm. 

"I  can't  afford  to  get  them." 

"You  can't  ?    Why  can't  you  ?" 

"Because  I  have  n't  the  money,"  Cal  replied. 


A  couple  of  smaller  boys  had  paused  near  by, 
and  Brooks,  seeing  them,  took  Cal's  arm  and  drew 
him  down  the  steps  and  a  little  way  along  the 
East  House  path. 

"Look  here,  Boland,  is  that  straight?"  he 
asked.  "Can't  you  afford  three  or  four  dollars 
for  foot-ball  togs?" 

"No,  I  can't,  Brooks.  I  ought  n't  to.  I— we 
ain't  got  much  money,  you  see."  Brooks  ob- 
served him,  frowning  intently.  At  last  he  con- 
cluded that  Cal  was  speaking  the  truth  and  not 
merely  exaggerating  his  poverty  in  order  to  es- 
cape practice. 

"That  's  different,"  he  said.     "Come  with  me." 

Wondering  what  was  going  to  befall  him  now, 
Cal  accompanied  the  other  across  the  bridge  and 
along  the  path  to  East  House.  He  had  never 
been  there  before.  East  House  was  newer  than 
West,  and  larger.  It  accommodated  fourteen 
fellows  to  West  House's  eight.  On  the  square 
porch  Cal  paused,  but  Brooks  beckoned  him  in 
and  led  the  way  up-stairs  and  into  a  nicely  fur- 
nished room  on  the  second  floor.  There  were 
lots  of  pictures  on  the  walls,  a  good  deal  of  com- 
fortable mission  furniture  with  leather  uphol- 
stery, and  several  Oriental  rugs  on  the  hardwood 
floor.  Altogether  the  room  was  a  revelation  to 
Cal  of  what  a  school  study  might  be  if  the  occu- 
pant possessed  both  money  and  good  taste. 

"Sit  down,  won't  you?"  said  Brooks,  pushing 
a  deep-seated  chair  forward.  Cal  seated  himself, 
placed  his  cloth  cap  over  one  knee  and  smoothed 
it  down  there,  feeling  somewhat  embarrassed  and 
ill  at  ease.  Brooks  went  to  a  closet  and  in  a 
moment  was  back  with  an  armful  of  togs. 

"Here  you  are,"  he  said,  dumping  the  things  in 
Cal's  lap.  "Shirt,  breeches,  and  stockings.  I 
have  n't  any  boots,  but  I  guess  you  can  use  what 
you  've  got  for  a  while.  These  things  are  n't 
new  by  any  means,  but  I  guess  they  '11  last  the 
season  out.  You  can  get  Mrs.  Linn  to  patch  that 
place  in  the  jersey." 

"But— but  I  ought  n't  to  take  these,"  stam- 
mered Cal. 

"Yes,  you  ought.  Now  look  here,  Boland.  I 
don't  want  to  be  unreasonable,  but  honestly  you 
have  n't  any  business  to  act  like  this.  You  're  a 
new  boy,  though,  and  I  suppose  that  explains  it. 
At  that,  Boland,  you  've  been  here  long  enough 
to  know  things.  Have  n't  they  told  you  that  we 
don't  shirk  duty  here  at  Oak  Park?  I  suppose 
it  's  Sanderson  that  's  at  fault;  he  's  a  good  deal 
of  a  duffer,  to  my  mind.  Tell  him  so  if  you  want 
to.  It  's  a  shame  you  West  Housers  have  n't  got 
another  chap  for  leader  over  there." 

"Sandy  's  all  right,"  said  Cal,  with  a  scowl. 

Brooks  shot  a  keen  glance  at  him— and  smiled. 
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"Well,  I  'm  glad  you  've  got  that  far,"  he  said. 
"At  least  you  've  learned  to  stand  up  for  your 
house.  But  has  n't  Sandy  told  you  that  every 
fellow  is  expected  to  take  hold  and  work  for  his 
house?— that,  with  us,  it  's  house  first,  school 
next,  and  self  nowhere?" 

"Ned  Brent  said  something  like  that,"  an- 
swered Cal. 

"Yes,  Ned  would.  Why  don't  you  do  as  Ned 
does,  then?   You  want  House  to  win,  don't  you?" 

"Of  course,"  answered  Cal,  indignantly. 

"Well,  why  don't  you  help  us,  then,  instead  of 
sulking?  What  if  foot-ball  practice  is  hard?  I 
know  it  well  enough.  I  've  been  all  through  the 
— the  drudgery,  just  as  you  are  going.  It  is  n't 
any  harder  for  us  than  it  is  for  Hall,  though.  It 
is  n't  any  harder  for  you  than  it  is  for  any  other 
new  boy.  And  after  you  've  learned  you  '11  get 
a  whole  lot  of  pleasure  out  of  it." 

"But  it  does  n't  seem  to  me,"  muttered  Cal, 
"that  I  ever  can  learn.  I  cal'late  I  'm  no  good  at 
foot-ball." 

"That  's  none  of  your  business,"  said  Frank 
Brooks,  sharply.  "That  's  my  lookout.  If  I 
did  n't  think  you  could  be  useful  to  the  team,  do 
you  suppose  I  'd  waste  my  time  on  you  at  all  ?" 

This  had  n't  occurred  to  Cal,  and  he  digested 
it  a  moment.  Then,  "You  mean  that  you  think 
I  can  learn  to  play  the  game?"  he  asked. 

"I  mean  that  I  think  you  can  be  of  use  to  the 
House  Team.  That  's  enough.  If  you  can  be  of 
use  it  's  your  duty  to  work  hard  and  forget  your- 
self, Boland.    Get  that  idea?" 

"Yes." 

"All  right."  Brooks  observed  him  a  moment. 
Then  he  smiled  and  thumped  him  on  the  back. 
"You  '11  do,  Boland.  No  more  nonsense,  though, 
if  you  please.     See  you  this  afternoon." 

Cal  bundled  the  togs  up. 

"I  '11  do  what  I  can,"  he  said  simply,  "but—" 

"But  nothing,"  laughed  Brooks.  "You  do  what 
you  're  told  to  do  as  well  as  you  know  how,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  me.  Glad  you  came  over,  Bo- 
land.   You  '11  get  on  all  right." 

"I  don't  just  like  to  take  these  things,  though," 
Cal  objected. 

"Nonsense !  They  're  no  use  to  me.  Call  it  a 
loan  if  you  like.  You  can  hand  them  back  after 
the  season  's  through— if  there  's  anything  left  of 
them !    Good-by." 

So  ended  Cal's  mutiny. 

Half-way  through  the  park  he  stopped  and 
examined  the  contents  of  the  bundle.  There  was 
a  very  fair  pair  of  khaki  breeches,  properly 
padded  on  hip  and  knee,  a  somewhat  threadbare 
cherry-red  jersey  with  a  three-cornered  tear  on 
one  sleeve,  and  what  seemed  to  be  a  brand-new 


pair  of  red  stockings.  He  felt  very  proud  of 
these  new  possessions ;  very  proud,  too,  that 
Brooks  had  assured  him  that  in  spite  of  his  own 
misgivings  he  was  really  of  some  use  to  the  team. 
He  made  up  his  mind  to  buckle  down  and  do  the 
best  that  was  in  him,  even  if,  at  the  end,  he  was 
destined  to  be  only  an  onlooker  when  the  battles 
raged.  And  without  intentional  disrespect  to 
Sandy,  he  heartily  wished  that  Frank  Brooks  was 
leader  at  West  House. 

A  fairly  uneventful  week  followed.  He  neither 
heard  nor  saw  anything  more  of  Miss  Molly 
Elizabeth  Curtis,  and  he  and  the  rest  of  the 
house  forgot  their  misgivings.  They  talked  of 
her  once  or  twice  during  the  first  few  days,  and 
then,  as  she  did  n't  obtrude  herself,  thought  no 
more  about  her.  Foot-ball  practice  went  on  six 
days  in  the  week.  They  were  hard  at  signal 
work  now,  and  Cal,  playing  tackle  on  the  second 
eleven,  had  grown  interested  in  his  duties.  The 
first  game  was  only  a  week  away,  and  already  the 
air  was  surcharged  with  excitement.  House  boys 
began  to  sport  their  cherry-red  and  Hall  fellows 
their  blue.  Foot-ball  became  the  subject  for  con- 
versation at  every  meal,  and  Mrs.  Linn,  as  was 
her  yearly  custom,  displayed  a  well-meaning  but 
hopelessly  ignorant  interest  in  the  game.  Les- 
sons suffered  proportionally  as  foot-ball  fever  in- 
creased, and  the  instructors,  notably  Mr.  Kendall, 
familiarly  known  as  "Grouch,"  did  some  scolding. 
Only  Mr.  Fordyce,  who  taught  English  and 
physics,  and  who  was  called  "Fussy,"  took  it  phil- 
osophically, seeming  to  realize  that  in  a  month 
or  so  affairs  would  be  back  on  their  accustomed 
plane  and  no  one  the  worse.  For  once  "Fussy" 
belied  his  title.  Mr.  James,  in  whose  room  Cal 
had  his  desk,  might  have  been  expected  to  be 
more  lenient  with  the  fellows  in  their  foot-ball 
madness  than  any  one  else,  since  as  physical  in- 
structor he  had  direct  charge  of  the  players.  But 
"Jim,"  as  he  was  called,  drew  a  hard-and-fast  line 
between  class-room  and  playground,  and  so  far 
as  he  was  concerned  athletic  prowess  was  no 
excuse  for  lack  of  attention  to  studies.  Several 
of  the  boys  found  this  out  during  the  last  of 
October  and  the  first  of  November,  and  it  was  a 
dull  week  indeed  when  some  one  was  not  absent 
from  practice  on  either  Hall  or  House  field  be- 
cause "Jim"  believed  that  a  cessation  of  athletic 
industry  would  improve  class  standing. 

At  West  House  foot-ball  put  Ned's  misfortune 
out  of  every  one's  mind,  excepting  Ned's  and 
Cal's.  The  mystery  remained  unexplained,  but 
the  generally  accepted  theory,  introduced  by  Ned 
himself,  was  that  the  money  had  been  mislaid 
and  would  sooner  or  later  be  discovered.  Cal 
appreciated  his  room-mate's  generosity  in  seek- 
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ing  by  every  means  to  keep  suspicion  from  him, 
but  he  had  n't  forgiven  Ned  for  himself  suspect- 
ing. The  breach  widened  rather  than  lessened 
as  the  days  went  by,  and  Cal  was  n't  very  happy. 
Rooming  with  a  chap  to  whom  you  have  nothing 
to  say  and  who  has  nothing  to  say  to  you  is  an 


WELL,    I — I     VE    GOT   TO    BE    GOING,     SAID    CAL. 


uncomfortable  business.  Neither  Ned  nor  Cal 
knowingly  gave  any  evidence  of  the  estrange- 
ment, but  it  did  n't  take  the  other  boys  long  to 
discover  it.  At  another  time  it  would  have  occa- 
sioned more  interest;  just  now  foot-ball  was  the 
only  topic  holding  any  one's  attention. 

On  the  Monday  before  the  first  game  Frank 
Brooks  finished  his  experiments,  and  the  First 
Team  as  it  lined  up  that  afternoon  was  the  team 
that  would  face  the  Hall,  barring  accidents. 
West  House  had  secured  five  places.  Sandy  was 
at  left  guard,  Dutch  at  left  tackle,  Spud  at  left 
end,  Ned  at  right  half-back,  and  The  Fungus  at 
Vol.  XXXVIII.  — 76-77. 


left  half-back.  That  left  six  places  for  East 
House.  Brooks  played  right  guard.  The  quar- 
ter-back was  Will  M'Crae,  and  on  him  the 
Houses  pinned  much  of  their  faith,  for  besides 
being  a  good  general  he  was  an  exceptionally 
good  punter.  Hoop  and  Cal  had  drawn  places 
among  the  substitutes,  Hoop 
as  a  guard  and  Cal  as  a  tackle. 
There  had  never  been  much 
sympathy  between  these  two, 
for  Hoop  had  a  passion  for 
saying  mean  things  without 
really  wanting  to  hurt,  and 
Cal  had  not  forgotten  the 
incident  attending  his  arrival 
at  West  House,  when  Hoop 
had  tripped  him  up  on  the 
steps.  Dutch  and  Hoop  got 
along  splendidly  together  as 
room-mates,  for  Dutch  was 
good-natured  to  a  degree  and 
paid  very  little  attention  to  his 
chum's  gibes.  Any  human  be- 
ing could  have  got  on  with 
Dutch  Zoller.  Being  fellows  in 
the  substitute  ranks,  however, 
brought  Cal  and  Hoop  to- 
gether a  good  deal,  and  Cal 
soon  got  to  liking  the  other 
very  well,  and  it  was  n't  long 
before  he  had  ceased  enter- 
taining any  animosity  toward 
Hoop  for  the  little  incident 
on  the  steps.  They  walked 
back  to  West  House  together 
that  Monday  afternoon  after 
practice  was  over  and  dis- 
cussed their  chances  of  get- 
ting into  the  first  game.  By 
this  time  Cal  had  cultivated 
quite  a  keen  interest  in  foot- 
ball, and  no  one  worked 
harder  or  took  hard  knocks 
more  cheerfully. 
"You  're  likely  to  get  in  before  I  do,"  said 
Hoop.  "Brooks  is  bound  to  play  every  game 
through,  while  as  for  Sandy,  although  Truesdale 
will  play  all  around  him,  he  's  no  quitter.  But 
Griffin  at  right  guard  gets  hurt  easily.  When 
you  do  get  in  it  will  be  to  replace  him,  Cal. 
Dutch  does  n't  know  how  to  get  hurt,  so  you 
need  n't  look  for  his  place." 

"I  suppose  we  're  bound  to  get  into  one  of  the 
games,  are  n't  we  ?"  Cal  asked. 

"Sure.  We  may  get  into  them  all  for  a  while. 
You  can't  tell.  Brooks  might  lay  off  part  of 
Saturday's  game   so   as   to   save   himself  up;   he 
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would  if  the  game  went  our  way,  I  guess.  Then 
I  'd  get  my  whack  at  it.  I  'm  crazy  to  be  matched 
with  that  duffer  Williams  of  the  Hall.     He  al- 


HALF-WAY    THROUGH    THE    PARK    HE    STOPPED    AND    EXAMINED    THE 
CONTENTS    OF    THE    BUNDLE." 


ways  plays  high,  and  I  'm  not  much  of  a  foot-bail 
player  if  I  can't  crowd  right  through  him  now." 

"I  cal'late  I  'd  be  rather  scared  if  they  did  put 
me  in,"  said  Cal.    "I  might  go  all  to  pieces." 

"Fudge,  Cal !     You  would  n't,  either  !     You  'd 


forget  all  about  being  scared  after  the  first  play. 
When  the  other  chap  is  trying  to  pull  you  on 
your  nose  or  walk  up  your  spine,  you  have  n't 
time  to  think  whether  you  're 
scared  or  not.  My,  but  I  '11  be 
sorry  when  the  season's  over!" 

"What  do  they  do  here  in 
winter,  Hoop?" 

"Oh,  play  hockey  a  good 
deal.  We  had  a  fine  team  last 
winter.  I  don't  play  myself; 
can't  skate  worth  a  hang ;  I 
never  seemed  to  be  able  to 
learn  how.    Do  you?" 

"Yes  ;  I  learned  when  I  was 
about  eight.  I  've  never  played 
hockey,  though.    Is  it  hard?" 

"Yes,  it  is.  We  play  basket- 
ball, too.  That  's  good  fun. 
West  House  won  the  School 
Championship  last  year ;  beat 
East  House  and  First  and 
Second  Hall.     I  played." 

"No  wonder  you  won, 
then,"  laughed  Cal. 

"I  did  n't  mean  it  that  way," 
said  Hoop.  "Sandy  's  a  great 
basket-ball  player.  He  's  a 
dandy  center.  And  Ned  's  a 
crackajack,  too.  I  think  you 
could  make  good  at  that  if 
you  went  in  for  it,  Cal." 

"I  'd  like  to  try.  I  've  seen 
them  play  it  at  home." 

"It 'salotof  fun—   Hello!" 

They  had  walked  over  in 
advance  of  the  others,  and 
now,  as  they  turned  the  corner 
of  the  house, Hoop  stopped  still 
and  stared.  On  the  top  step 
sat  a  girl  with  a  brand-new 
tennis-racket  in  her  hands  ! 

"Is  that  your  'paragon,'  as 
Ned  called  her?"  growled 
Hoop,  in  a  whisper. 

"Yes,"  answered  Cal,  "and 
it  looks  as  though  she  'd  come 
to  play  tennis,  Hoop."  He 
grinned.  "Maybe  you  can  beg 
off,  though ;  tell  her  you  're 
too  tired  and—" 

But  Hoop  had  fled  back 
around  the  corner.  Cal  meditated  following  him, 
but  at  that  moment  Molly  turned  her  head  and 
saw  him. 

"How   do  you  do?"   she   called.      "I    've   been 
waiting:  here  the  longest  time!" 


(To  be  continued.') 
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he  scarecrow  was  chasing  the  snow  man- 
No,  it  was  n't  a  dream  at  all, 
For  I  saw  them  as  plain  as  daylight, 
From  the  top  of  our  garden  wall. 

There  were  miles  and  miles  between 

them, 
Or  months,  perhaps  I  should  say, 
For  the  snow  man  passed  in  December, 
And  the  scarecrow  passed  in  May. 

The  chase  was  very  exciting, 

As  on  and  on  they  whirled, 
But  they  came  no  nearer  together, 

For  I  followed  them  round  the  world. 

But  the  winds  blew  hard  on  the  scarecrow, 
And  he  found  no  place  to  hide ; 

They  tore  him  to  rags  and  tatters, 
And  scattered  him  far  and  wide. 

And  the  sun  beat  down  on  the  snow  man, 
In  his  garments  of  dingy  white; 

I  saw  him  grow  smaller  and  smaller, 
Till  he  vanished  quite  out  of  sight. 

But  each  year  the  chase  is  repeated ; 

You  can  see  it  as  well  as  I, 
If  you  live  near  my  father's  garden 

And  watch  while  they  're  passing  by. 


Here  's  a  jolly  lot  of  fun,  boys  and  girls,  the  sort 
of  fun  which  leaves  behind  it  work  to  be  proud 
of,  and  that  is  almost  the  best  fun  in  the  world. 


ALFALFA. 


No  one  will  deny  that  we  had  a  rollicking  good 
time  at  Dick  Sellard's  the  other  evening;  while 
all  who  were  present,  as  well  as  many  who  were 
not,  but  have  since  seen  the  work  done  on  that 


occasion,  are  agreed  that 
some  of  the  designs  pro- 
duced were  surprisingly 
good.  The  portraits,  of 
course,   as   might   naturally 

be  supposed,  created  no  end  of  good-natured  hi- 
larity, especially  the  profile  of  joe  Sheldon ;  but 
then,  that  profile  of  Joe  Sheldon  was  so  laughably 
comical,  only  because  it  bore  such  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  Joe  Sheldon  when  he  's  excited. 

Portraiture,  though,  played  but  a  very  minor 
part  in  that  evening's  entertainment,  for  the  deco- 
rative designing  proyed  so  much  more  interest- 
ing, indeed,  was  so  beautiful  at  times,  that  it 
hardly  seemed  believable  that  boys  and  girls,  with 
no  more  of  an  art  education  than  that  usually 
accorded  in  our  public  schools,  could  accomplish 
such  wonderful  results. 

However,  my  object  in  writing  this  article  is 
not  to  praise  the  young  people  who  gathered  at 
Dick  Sellard's,  but  to  try  to  impress  upon  you 
boys  and  girls  the  fact  that  you  also  can  pro- 
duce just  as  good  decorative  designs  and  por- 
traits as  were  turned  out  by  this  jolly  crowd  of 
young  folks;  just  as  good  as  those  pictured  on 
these  pages,  and  for  this  reason: 

The  "Spray  of  Roses"  forming  the  heading  to 
this  article,  the  "Sprays  of  Pepper-tree,"  the 
"Sprigs  of  Alfalfa,"  and  the  "Panel  of  Dragon- 
flies,"  also  pictured,  are  not  drawings  at  all,  but 
simply  careful  tracings  of  shadows  cast  by  roses, 
pepper  sprays,  alfalfa  sprigs,  and  a  dragon-fly, 
upon  sheets  of  ordinary  drawing-paper,  which 
were  afterward  filled  in  with  flat  tones  of  gray 
and  black  to  make  them  especially  suitable  for 
reproduction  in  St.  Nicholas.  In  so  far,  how- 
ever, as  the  actual  quality  of  the  work  itself  is 
concerned,  they  are  not  one  whit  better  than  many 
of  the  decorations  turned  out  at  Dick  Sellard's, 
not  as  good,  indeed,  as  the  pillow  design  made  by 
Dick's  sister  "Beth." 

Now  briefly,  all  there  is  to  the  making  of  these 
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nature  designs— for  such  I  like  to  call  this  shadow 
work  — is  this:  a  sheet  of  paper,  tacked  to  a 
drawing-board,  is  placed  in  such  a  position  that 
the  shadow  you  desire  to  reproduce  falls  directly 
upon  it.  Then  the  edges  of  this  shadow  are 
carefully  marked  around  with  the  point  of  a  lead- 
pencil,  and  the  outlined  design,  thus  obtained,  is 
filled  in  with  a  flat  tone  of  color.  This  flat  tone — 
or  monotone  — used  for  fill- 
ing in  the  tracings  may  be 
ordinary  writing-ink,  black 
drawing-ink  — which  is  very 
effective — lead-pencil,  crayon, 
water-color,  any  color  in  fact, 
provided  it  be  laid  on  in  one 
flat,  even  tone. 

Like  Beth,  though,  many 
of  you  will  be  ambitious  to 
do  more  than  merely  make 
portrait  profiles  and  simple 
decorations,  in  drawing-ink 
on  paper,  and  for  such  enthu- 
siastic young  folks,  this  work 
offers  practically  unlimited 
opportunities.  Sofa  cush- 
ions, portieres,  table  centers, 
etc.,  may  by  this  means  be 
beautified  with  designs  so 
much  lovelier  than  the  stiff 
stenciled  designs  now  so  com- 
monly used,  that  no  really 
fair  comparison  can  be  made. 
Indeed,  one  of  these  nature 
decorations  which  I  lately 
saw,  exquisitely  stitched  in 
with  silk  on  silk,  approached 
in  delicacy  the  embroidery 
of  the  Japanese.  For,  be  it 
remembered,  the  monotones 
used  may  be  of  silken  as  well 
as  of  painted  color.  The 
flat,  even  tone  is  the  impor- 
tant point  to  keep  in  mind, 
no  matter  of  what  medium 
or  material  composed,  so 
don't  on  any  account  permit 
yourselves  to  be  tempted  into 
"shading."  The  shadows 
themselves,  which  are  amongst  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  beautiful  things  in  this  world,  are  en- 
tirely devoid  of  "shading";  while  the  daintiest  of 
all  dainty  artists,  the  decorative  Japanese,  con- 
fine themselves  almost  altogether  to  the  expres- 
sion of  their  ideas,  in  flat,  simple  tones. 

Now  don't  understand  me  to  say  that  more  than 
one  tone  may  never  be  used,  for  occasions  will 
arise  when  more  than  one  tone  may  be  employed, 


and  with  wonderful  effectiveness,  as  if,  for  in- 
stance, the  design  shadowed  should  be  a  spray  of 
yellow  chrysanthemums.  But  what  I  do  wish  to 
impress  upon  you,  is,  that  with  such  a  choice  as 
this  — if  to  be  worked  in  silk  — the  leaves  should 
all  be  stitched  alike  in  one  flat,  even  tone  of  an 
appropriate  cool  green,  and  the  blossoms  in  a 
golden  color,  fully  as  even  and  flat  as  the  other. 


THE    PEPPER-TREE. 


In  making  designs  for  cushions,  embroidery, 
etc.,  first  work  out  the  shadowed  decoration  on 
paper,  and  then  trace  this  on  to  the  material  to 
be  decorated,  in  the  simplest  way  possible. 

Since  that  eventful  evening  at  Dick  Sellard's, 
one  of  the  boys  then  present  has  recently  made 
a  glorious  rose  panel  on  a  sheet  of  heavy  wrap- 
ping-paper. This  panel,  now  artistically  framed  in 
wood,  measures  four  feet  in  height,  and  shows  a 
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whole  rose-bush  worked  out  in  complete  detail. 
And  what  a  splendid  piece  of  embroidery  such  a 
design  as  this  would  make  stitched  carefully  in 
silk  !  What  a  lovely  Christmas  present  it  would  be  ! 

By  the  by,  boys  and  girls,  here  's  a  hint  for 
next  Christmas :  remember  your  friends  with 
shadow  decorations.  Boys  can  saw  them  out  of 
wood,  burn  them  in  wood,  make  beautiful  panels, 
fire-screens,  etc.  Girls  can  do  the  same,  and,  too, 
don't  forget  that  shadow  water-color  pictures, 
when  daintily  framed,  look  perfectly  exquisite. 
Above  all,  though,  I  wish  you  to  remember,  that 
stitched  in  silk,  these  designs  of  Mother  Nature's 
look  like  the  best  of  the  Japanese  work.  Now, 
young  readers  of  St.  Nicholas,  here  's  a  chance 
to  show  how  clever 
and  original  you  can 
be,  as  artists. 

With  his  usual 
genius  for  simplify- 
ing matters,  Dick 
Sellard  invented  for 
beginners  in  this 
work,  a  simple  con- 
trivance which  he 
called  "  a  portrait 
frame":  and  this  has 


FIG.    3.       THE    HEAD-REST. 


HOW    TO    MAKE   THE    PORTRAIT    FRAME 

First,  take   four  light  strips  of  wood,  and  nail 
or   glue   these  together   so   as  to   make   a   frame 


FIG.    4.       THE    PORTRAIT    FRAME. 


FIG.  5.       SHOWING    THE    RELATIVE    POSITIONS  OF    LAMP, 
SITTER,   PORTRAIT    FRAME,   AND    PORTRAIT    MAKER. 


proved  so  advantageous  in  the  making  of  so  many 
kinds  of  shadow  designs  that  I  must  tell  you  how 
any  boy  can  very  easily  make  one  just  like  it. 


as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  Wooden  "stretchers," 
which  may  be  purchased  at  any  art  store  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  cents,  serve  perfectly  for  this 
purpose.  Then  place  a  sheet  of  glass  on  one 
side  of  your  home-made  frame  or  "stretcher" 
and  drive  tacks  at  slightly  oblique  angles  inward, 
close  to  and  around  this  glass,  so  as  to  squeeze 
it  firmly  against  the  wood.  Also  drive  two 
light  wire  nails,  or  stout  tacks,  part  way  into 
the  top  of  the  wooden  frame,  one  at  either  end. 
Now  stand  the  frame  perpendicularly  on  a 
bread  board— any  board  will  do— and  fasten  it 
there  perpendicularly  with  stout  twine,  which 
should  first  be  wound  around  the  projecting 
nails  on  top  of  the  frame  and  then  drawn  tautly 
to  and  around  the  light  wire  nails  which  should 
previously  have  been  driven  into  the  bread  board, 
two  on   each   side  of  the  portrait   frame.     Dick 
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also  invented  a  fine  head-rest  — a  perfect  head- 
rest in  its  way,  and,  without  a  head-rest,  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  do  good  portrait  work.  But 
this  one  of  Dick's  served  the  purpose  admirably. 

HOW    TO    MAKE   THE   HEAD-REST 

Fasten  a  broom  perpendicularly  to  the  back  of 
a  chair  with  string.  Then  tie  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  broom-handle  a  fairly  large  loop  of  string. 
Have  your  sitter  place  his  forehead  inside  this 
loop,  and  request  him  to  press  forward  lightly 
against  it,  until  the  string  is  perfectly  taut. 
When  pressed  forward  against  this  string,  the 
head  cannot  turn,  so  that  you  will  be  enabled  to 
work  quietly  at  your  shadow  without  fear  of  its 
moving.     Fig.  3  illustrates  this  mechanism. 

Now  that  the  portrait  frame  and  head-rest 
are  complete,  we  '11  make  ready  for  our  first  por- 
trait. After  tacking  a  sheet  of  thin  drawing- 
paper  close  to  and  tightly  over  the  glass  side  of 
the  portrait  frame,  we  '11  place  this  in  position 
on  a  small  table.  Then  when  the  person  whose 
portrait  we  are  to  make  is  seated  comfor- 
tably, and  as  close  to  the  portrait  frame  as  is 
possible  without  his  touching  it,  or  at  best  not 
more  than  a  good  foot  away  from  it,  we  will 
shift  the  portrait  frame  about  until  the  shadowed 
profile  of  the  sitter  occupies  the  exact  center 
of  our  drawing-paper.  The  lamp  should  always 
be  placed  at  least  six  feet  distant  from  the  sitter, 
the  farther  distant  the  better.  The  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  lamp,  sitter,  portrait  frame,  and  por- 
trait maker  are  shown  in  Fig.  5,  preceding  page. 
And  the  farther  distant  the  lamp  is  from  the 
sitter  or  object,  and  the  closer  the  object  or  sit- 
ter is  to  the  portrait  frame,  the  sharper  will  be 
the  shadow  thrown.  Moreover,  you  can  gain  in- 
creased sharpness  of  shadow,  by  turning  down 
the  flame  of  the  lamp  to  quite  a  low  point. 


When  doing  portrait  work,  first  carefully  out- 
line the  profile  with  a  lead-pencil,  and  after  re- 
moving the  drawing-paper  from  the  frame,  fill  in 
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this  outline  with  any  of  the  monotones  I  have 
mentioned.  In  making  shadow  designs  of  plants 
and  blossoms,  however,  it  is  often  advisable  to 
omit  the  outlining  altogether,  and  to  fill  in  at 
once  with  the  desired  monotone. 

The  dragon-flies  in  the  "Panel  of  Dragon- 
flies"  were  all  made  from  one  dragon-fly.  A 
shadow  of  the  dried  creature  was  first  thrown 
on,  and  near  the  top  of,  the  panel,  and  then  the 
insect  was  lowered  and  turned  until  all  the 
shadows  desired  had  been  traced. 

In  conclusion  bear  in  mind  that  everybody  can 
make  these  shadow  designs  easily.  Those  who 
cannot  draw  in  the  least,  do  just  as  well,  ap- 
parently, as  those  who  know  a  good  deal  about 
drawing,  for  it  is  plain  that  everybody  can  trace 
the  edges  of  a  shadow  and  fill  in  the  outlines. 


RAINY-DAY  FUN 


When  Grandma  was  a  little  girl, 

Once  on  a  stormy  day, 
She  made  a  picture  of  her  name, 

A-M-E-L-I-A. 


And  when  I  have  a  cold,  or  mumps, 

Or  anything  like  that, 
She  shows  me  how  to  'hroider  things. 

I  've  made  a  pussy-cat. 
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Then  I  've  made  a  canary-bird 
And  put  him  in  a  cage; 

And  here  's  a  little  house  that 
The  bottom  of  the  page. 


s  at 


Perhaps  you  know  some  pretty  things 

That  are  not  hard  to  do? 
Then  I  should  like  sometime  to  spend 

A  rainy  day  with  you  ! 

Amelia  de  JVolffers. 


SEE-SAW 

BY  CLARA  ODELL  LYON 

Now  you  're  low,  and  now  you  're  high,- 
Near  the  ground,  or  near  the  sky,— 
Up  and  down,  "see-saw"  you  go; 
First  up  high,  and  then  down  low. 

And  when  up  high  you  chance  to  be, 
You  say :  "Hurrah  !  how  much  we  see !" 
But  when  down  low,  you  say :  "Oh,  law  ! 
But  what  a  lot  of  things  we  saw!" 


A  QUEER  WAY  TO  RESENT  INJURY 


BY  WALTER  K.  PUTNEY 


In  the  Orient  the  children  are  brought  up  not  to 
quarrel.  In  some  countries  an  older  person  steps 
in  and  settles  a  dispute,  and  his  judgment  is  final. 
In  other  countries  a  person  feeling  offended  says, 
with  a  low  bow,  that  he  could  beat  his  own  head 
on  the  curbstone !  It  is  always  his  own  head  and 
not  that  of  the  one  who  has  offended  him.  Then 
they  make  up  by  shaking  hands,  and  proceed  to 
forget  all  about  it ! 

But  in  China  there  is  a  very  queer  way  of  re- 
senting an  injury.  Very,  very  seldom  does  an 
injured  party  lay  hands  on  another;  if  he  does, 
it  is  simply  to  pull  his  hair,  with  a  good,  hard 
tug.  Usually  the  offended  one  runs  right  out  on  the 
street  and  proceeds  to  yell  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
telling  all  about  his  wrongs,  and  keeping  it  up 
until  he  is  black  in  the  face  and  cannot  "holler" 
any  longer  because  of  hoarseness.  It  does  n't 
make    the    least    difference    whether    anybody    is 


listening;  he  "hollers"  just  the  same.  In  fact,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  anybody  takes  the  trouble  to 
listen  to  him.  He  simply  does  it  all  to  "get  it  out 
of  his  system,"  and  when  he  has  relieved  his  in- 
jured feelings  by  telling  all  he  can  think  of  about 
his  relative  or  neighbor  who  has  abused  him,  and 
magnifying  his  own  wrongs,  he  goes  back  to  his 
shop  or  his  work,  and  begins  the  day  all  over  again. 
It  is  indeed  a  funny  sight  to  see  upon  a  country 
road  a  man  running  along,  yelling  out  his  trou- 
bles at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  rattling  on,  with 
never  a  soul  within  hailing  distance  to  hear  him ; 
but,  as  I  said  before,  he  does  n't  care,  for  his  only 
object  is  to  get  revenge,  and  this  he  considers  the 
best  way  to  get  it.  Perhaps  he  is  right ;  at  any 
rate,  if  more  nations  and  individuals  would  fol- 
low this  Chinese  idea,  there  would  probably  be 
fewer  serious  quarrels,  less  bloodshed,  and  happier 
neighborly  relationships.     Let  us  think  it  over. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  BASE-BALL 


SECOND  PAPER— BATTING 

BY  C.  H.  CLAUDY 


There  are  just  two  halves  to  the  offense  in  a  bat- 
tle—getting there  and  fighting !  And  there  are 
just  two  halves  to  base-ball  offense  — "getting  on" 
the  bases  and  then  "getting  home." 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  "get  on"  and  a 
number  of  ways  to  "get  home."  But  the  principal 
way  to  get  on  is  to  hit  the  ball  yourself,  and  the 
principal  way  to  get  home  is  to  have  some  one 
of  your  fellow-players  hit  it,  and  make  what  is 
called  a  "safe  hit."  So  that  batting  is  at  least  half, 
if  not  two  thirds,  of  the  offense  in  base-ball. 

The  importance  of  good  batters  to  a  team  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  the  finest  defensive  work,  the  clever- 
est "inside  play,"  the  most  admirable  generalship, 
are  often  ineffective  before  a  team  of  "heavy  hit- 
ters." The  two  most  recent  instances,  as  many  of 
you  remember,  are  the  three  championships  won  in 
succession  by  the  Detroit  "Tigers"  in  the  Amer- 
ican League,  and  the  fact  that  the  Chicago 
"Cubs,"  considered  the  greatest  "inside-ball"  team 
ever  put  together,  could  not  make  even  a  good 
showing  against  a  team  like  the  Athletics,  which 
insisted  on  pounding  the  ball  far  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  the  in-field  and  all  its  defensive  play. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  good  batters.  There 
are  men  like  Wagner  of  Pittsburgh,  who  hit  any- 
thing and  everything,  and  make  both  long  hits 
and  short  hits.  There  are  men  like  Cobb  of  De- 
troit, who  are  credited  with  an  astonishing  num- 
ber of  "singles,"— not  because  they  hit  the  ball  so 
far,  but  because  they  get  so  quick  a  start  and 
"beat  it  out"  by  speed  alone.  Cobb  has  always 
contended  that  his  team-mate  Crawford  was  his 
superior  with  the  bat,  although,  of  course,  Cobb 

*  The  photographic  illustrations  printed  with  this  article  are  from  c 


held  the  higher  average.  The  Georgia  boy  says 
the  difference  is  in  his  legs !  There  are  men  who 
hit  better  when  hits  are  needed  badly  than  at  any 
other  time,  and  who,  like  Dode  Criss  of  the  St. 
Louis  "Browns,"  or  McBride  of  the  Nationals, 
though  not  high  in  the  batting  averages,  are  of 
great  value  to  their  team  when  "at  bat,"  because 
of  this  ability.  There  are  men  who  hit  "sacrifice 
flies"  better  than  any  other  thing  they  do,  men 
who  "bunt"  to  perfection,  and  still  others  who, 
though  not  counted  great  batters,  can  almost  al- 
ways hit  the  delivery  of  certain  pitchers.  And 
there  are  occasionally  men  like  Ed  Delehanty, 
the  greatest  batsman  who  has  yet  played  the  game, 
who  hit  anything  and  everything  all  the  time. 
Delehanty  once  made  four  home  runs  and  a  sin- 
gle in  five  times  "at  bat"  in  one  game,  a  record 
which  bids  fair  to  stand  forever  ! 

All  these  various  kinds  of  batters  have  their 
place  on  the  team. 

The  arrangement  of  the  batting  order  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  a  manager's  or  captain's  work. 
Boys  who  organize  a  nine  should  follow  the  lead 
of  the  managers  in  the  big  Leagues,  and  arrange 
the  batting  order  solely  and  entirely  for  the  sake 
of  getting  the  greatest  number  of  runs.  The  first 
man  up  should  be  a  good  "waiter,"  a  good  hitter, 
a  very  fast  man,  and  a  very  "heady"  man.  Dur- 
ing the  recent  World's  Championship  games, 
Sheckard  of  the  Chicago  "Cubs"  led  for  his  team, 
followed  by  Schulte,  then  Hofman,  and  then 
Chance.  The  Athletics  put  Strunk-first,  had  Lord 
follow  him,  then  came  Collins,  and  then  Baker. 

The  idea,  of  course,  is  that  the  first  two  men 
will,  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  "get  on"  first  base 
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some  way !  Then  will  come  two  men  who  will 
either  hit  the  ball  hard  and  thus  bring  the  runners 
round  the  diamond,  or  play  the  "hit  and  run"  in 


be  so  in  a  boys'  team.  If  you  have  but  one  pitcher, 
play  him  where  his  batting  ability  warrants  his 
being  put,  regardless  of  "big  League"  practice, 
which  is  occasioned  by  many  circumstances  that 
do  not  enter  into  a  boys'  game — one  of  them,  for 
instance,  being  the  great  number  of  pitchers  car- 
ried in  the  clubs  of  the  major  Leagues. 

The  way  to  learn  to  bat  is  to  bat !  There  is 
no  other  way.  But  there  are  right  and  wrong 
ways  of  trying  to  bat.  First  of  all,  it  is  necessary 
to  "stand  to  the  plate."  The  player  who  gets 
three  feet  away  and  "reaches  in"  after  balls  is 
neither  going  to  hit  hard  nor  often.  It  is  seldom 
that  a  batter  is  hit  hard  enough  by  a  pitched  ball 
to  hurt  him ;  if  he  is  quick  enough  to  bring  his  bat 
against  the  ball  before  it  gets  by,  he  should  be 
quick  enough  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  one  which 
comes  at  him.  Neither  will  it  do  to  stand  prop- 
erly at  the  plate  and  yet  "pull  away"  from  it  as 
the  ball  goes  by.  Even  if  you  hit  the  ball,  the 
very  act  of  "pulling"  will  decrease  the  force  of 
your  blow,  and  if  you  are  a  right-hand  hitter, 
"pulling"  starts  you  away  from  first  base  instead 


COBB  S    POSITION    AT    THE    BAT. 

order  to  make  a  score.  But,  be  it  noted,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  first  man  gets  on,  and  — 
with  no  score,  or  a  tied  score,  or  a  one-run  lead, 
or  when  one  run  behind  and  the  game  not  too  far 
advanced — the  correct  play  is  to  make  a  "sacri- 
fice" hit ;  hence,  batter  No.  2  should  be  a  clever 
"bunter."  During  a  part  of  the  season  of  1910, 
Killifer  came  after  Milan  in  the  Washington 
line-up,  and  in  one  game  distinguished  himself  by 
making  five  perfect  sacrifice  bunts  in  five  times 
up,  every  time  advancing  Milan  to  second,  al- 
though getting  thrown  out  himself  ! 

Of  course  the  batting  order  will  not  always 
"come  right,"  but  it  will  usually  be  at  its  best 
three  times  in  a  game,  hence  its  arrangement  is 
of  the  greatest  importance.  Note  well  that  while 
the  pitcher  almost  invariably  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  list  in  a  League  team,  he  must  not  necessarily 


LAJOIE    AT    THE    BAT. 

of  toward  it.  Left-hand  hitters,  too,  must  guard 
against  "pulling  away,"  since  their  eagerness  to 
be  off  for  first  base  often  causes  them  to  lean 
toward  the  base  as  the  ball  is  delivered. 
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Stand  naturally,  easily,  with  your  feet  together, 
if  you  can.  Cobb  and  Lajoie  — the  American 
League    batting   champion    and    "runner-up"    for 


Cobb  for  his  favorite;  you  see  him  buying  a 
"Cobb"  bat,  long  and  slender,  and  trying  to  use 
it,  although  it  is  almost  as  big  as  he  is !  Some 
one  who  makes  Anson,  formerly  of  Chicago,  or 
the  "scrappy"  little  former  New  York  player, 
"Kid"  Elberfeld,  his  model,  gets  hold  of  a  regu- 
lar "war-club,"  thick,  heavy,  and  short,  —  and 
finds  he  is  hitting  at  the  ball  long  after  it  has 
gone  by  !  Choose  your  bat  according  to  your  size 
and  strength ;  get  one  you  can  swing  quickly,  vig- 
orously ;  and  don't  make  the  mistake  of  thinking 
a  big  club  means  lots  of  hits:  it  does  n't.  If  it 
did,  every  man  playing  would  get  the  largest  and 
heaviest  bat  he  could  carry.  And  hold  it  as  seems 
natural  to  you,  whether  "choked"  (that  is,  held 
some  little  way  from  the  end)  or  right  down  on 
the  end.  Learn  how  you  can  hold  the  bat  to 
make  a  bunt  with  the  most  certainty,  and  learn 
to  take  that  hold  instantly,  and  as  the  ball  is 
pitched.  To  show  the  pitcher  and  the  rest  of  the 
team  that  you  are  going  to  bunt  by  holding  the 
bat  as  if  for  a  bunt  before  the  ball  is  pitched,  is 
fatal  to  your  success. 

Learn  to  look  at  the  pitcher  all  the  time.  This 
means  while  you  are  on  the  bench  as  well  as 
when  at  the  plate.     A  great  part  of  the  art  of 


"WAGNER    STANDS    WITH    FEET    WIDE    APART. 

1910 — both  stand  easily,  naturally,  and  swing  with 
only  moderate  freedom  at  the  ball. 

"The  great  batters  of  our  time,"  said  Cobb,  in 
an  interview,  "hold  their  bats  a  foot  from  the  end, 
and,  instead  of  swinging  hard,  aim  to  meet  the 
ball  flush.  I  like  to  'swing,'  but  I  can't  afford  to. 
So  I  stick  to  the  sure  system  of  just  meeting  the 
ball,  with  a  half-way  grip  on  my  bat." 

Wagner  of  Pittsburgh,  who  is  a  terror  to  pitch- 
ers, stands  with  his  feet  more  widely  apart,  and 
so  do  hosts  of  other  good  batters.  Moreover,  at- 
tempts to  change  the  individual  "style"  of  a  batter 
are  often  fatal  to  his  hitting;  therefore,  try  to 
adopt  a  good  style  while  you  can,  for  if  you  get 
to  standing  awkwardly  and  play  that  way  very 
often,  an  attempt  to  change  may  result  in  dis- 
aster to  your  average. 

Whatever  you  do,  don't  try  to  use  a  bat  which 
is  too  heavy  for  you.  Perhaps  there  is  no  one 
thing  that  more  retards  a  boy's  game  of  ball,  his 
development  of  skill,  and  his  success  as  a  player 
than  his  attempt  to  do  everything  the  big  League 
player  does,  merely  because  he  does  it,  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  difference  in  age,  strength,  and 
size.     There  may  be  a  boy  on  your  team  who  has 


WAGNER  S    "  MIGHTY    SWING. 


pitching  consists  in  delivering  all  kinds  of  balls, 
fast,  slow,  curve,  and  straight,  with,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  same  "motion."    The  better  this  can 
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STRIKING    OUT    A    BATTER. 


be  done,  the  more  effective  the  pitcher.  But  many 
pitchers,  and  particularly  boys  who  have  yet  to 
learn  all  the  art,  have  a  different  "motion"  when 
pitching  a  curve  from  that  which  they  use  when 
pitching  straight  and  fast.  If  you  can  learn  this 
difference,  you  can  the  better  judge,  when  at  the 
plate,  what  is  coming.  Hence  the  advice  to  focus 
your  eyes  upon  the  opposing  pitcher  at  all  times. 
Don't  quarrel  with  the  umpire.  He  will  make 
mistakes,  because  he  is  human.  But  it  spoils  the 
game  to  have  any  bickering— you  know  what  hap- 
pens in  a  big  League  game  when  some  one  dis- 
putes too  vigorously  the  correctness  of  a  called 


ball  or  strike !  Learn  by  constant  practice  to  let 
the  wide  curve  go  by  and  to  hit  at  the  one  that 
you  think  is  going  to  be  good;  learn  to  judge  the 
low  ones  and  refuse  to  "bite"  on  those  which  are 
just  teasingly  near;  and  don't  be  afraid  of  getting 
two  strikes  called  on  you.  "It  only  takes  one, 
you  know,"  as  the  coachers  say ;  a  hit  made  from 
the  seventh  ball  pitched  is  just  as  good  as  one 
made  from  the  first.  And  don't  be  afraid  of 
striking  out.  Players  who  fear  or  hate  to  be 
struck  out  are  tempting  bait  for  the  pitcher's  art ; 
they  get  the  reputation  of  hitting  at  everything 
after  two  strikes  are  called,  and  are  often  made 


OUT   ON    AN    IN-FIELD   HIT. 
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A    SAFE    HIT.       BATSMAN    REACHING    FIRST    BASE. 


to  "pop  up"  fouls  or  hit  easy  grounders  by  hav- 
ing served  to  them  a  ball  which  the  pitcher  would 
never  risk  on  a  cool-headed  batter  who  knows 
how  to  wait  for  four  balls. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  learn  to  "pull  in"  a 
swing  at  the  ball.  This  is  distinct  from  "pulling 
away."  It  is  the  art  of  starting  a  swing  at  a  ball 
which  "looks  good,"  and  curling  the  bat  up  in 
the  arms  when  you  see  it  is  going  to  be  bad, 
without  making  enough  of  a  swing  at  it  to  make 
the  umpire  call  a  strike  from  your  motion.  Watch 
Chance,  Crawford,  Gessler,  or  "Red"  Dooin,  and 
see  the  artistic  way  in  which  they  fail  to  hit  even 
after  they  have  started  to !     They  have  a  "near 


strike"  which  is  like  the  "near  balk"  of  some 
pitchers  — deceptive,  but  allowable  ! 

Unless  ordered  to  the  contrary  by  the  captain, 
your  business,  if  there  is  no  one  on  the  bases,  is 
to  "get  on."  There  are  various  ways.  You  can 
get  to  first  base  by  "waiting  out"  the  pitcher  and 
getting  four  balls ;  by  being  "accidentally"  hit 
with  the  ball;  by  an  error  in  fielding,  or  by  the 
catcher's  drop  of  a  third  strike,  and  your  "beating 
out  the  throw" ;  by  making  a  hit  which  may  and 
may  not  be  so  scored  (a  "scratch  hit,"  as  it  is 
called)  ;  and,  of  course,  by  a  clean  base-hit. 

You  have  no  business  to  try  to  get  on  by  de- 
liberately allowing  yourself  to  get  hit  with  the 
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ball.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  n't,  strictly  speaking, 
fair.  The  rule  permitting  men  to  take  first  base 
when    struck    is    designed   to   make   the   pitchers 


n 


t 


ter.  He  gets  where  he  thinks  a  hit  will  come,  or 
where  he  can  field  it.  And  short-stop  and  second 
baseman  play  their  positions  to  cover  as  much 
ground  as  possible. 

But,  once  let  a  man  gain  first  base,  and  the 
baseman  is  held  to  the  bag  until  the  pitcher  be- 
gins to  "wind  up,"  and  either  short-stop  or  second 
baseman  must  remain  where  he  can  reach  second 
base  to  take  a  throw  from  the  catcher,  to  stop  a 
steal,  or  to  receive  a  fielded  ball  to  catch  the  man 
coming  down  from  first.  Consequently  the  sec- 
ond man  at  the  bat  has  a  much  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  hit  than  the  first,  provided  No.  i 
"gets  on."  It  is  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  others, 
that  the  first  man  up  should  be  a  "good  waiter" 
and  should  be  able  to  have  two  strikes  and  no 
balls  called  on  him  without  getting  nervous  about 
letting  a  couple  of  "bad  ones"  go  by. 

And  it  is  for  this  reason,  too,  that  the  first  man 
should  be  a  fast  runner,  since  he  will  make  first 
often  on  a  slight  error,  such  as  a  juggle  or  "boot" 
of  the  ball,  where  a  slower  man  would  fail.  And 
never,  never,  never  fail  to  "run  it  out,"  no  mat- 
ter how  hopeless  your  hit  may  seem  !  Nine  times 
out  of  ten,  a  fielded  ball  may  beat  you  to  the  base ; 


"CHANCE    HAS    A    '  NEAR-STRIKE. 

careful.  It  is  not  intended  as  a  weapon  of  offense 
in  the  batter's  hand.  In  the  second  place,  it  is 
dangerous,  particularly  to  boys,  who,  naturally, 
have  less  skill  in  handling  their  bodies  than  grown 
men.  So,  if  you  are  wise,  you  will  not  imitate 
those  men  in  the  big  Leagues  who  have  the  repu- 
tation of  being  able  to  "get  hit"  so  artistically 
that  the  umpire  thinks  they  could  n't  help  it! 
Sometimes  men  overdo  this  in  the  big  Leagues, 
and  get  the  name  of  constantly  trying  to  get  hit, 
and  so  the  umpires  won't  give  them  bases  when 
they  really  are  hit  accidentally !  Such  a  man  was 
Ganley,  of  the  Athletics,  and  things  finally  came 
to  such  a  pass  with  him  that,  even  when  legiti- 
mately entitled  to  his  base  for  being  hit,  he 
would  n't  move  until  the  umpire  ordered  him  to 
go! 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  "getting  on"  is  vital 
to  scoring,  for  of  course  no  one  can  score  unless 
he  reaches  first  base  safely  in  some  way.  And 
with  a  player  once  there,  his  side's  chances  of 
scoring  are  enormously  increased  not  only  by 
having  the  man  on  base  to  do  the  scoring,  but  by 
"tying  up"  fielders  so  that  they  can't  work  as 
effectively  to  put  succeeding  batsmen  out.  The 
first  baseman,  with  no  one  on,  plays  for  the  bat- 


TINKER — "ALWAYS    THERE     — SHORT-STOP    OF    THE 
CHICAGO    "CUBS." 

but  the  tenth  time  some  one  makes  an  error,  and 

—you    may    score.      Last    summer    there    was    a 
striking  example  of  this  in  a  game  between  the 
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Detroit  Champions  and  the  Washingtons  in  the 
American  League.  Washington  was  one  run  be- 
hind, the  sixth  inning,  and  at  bat.  There  was  a 
storm  coming,  one  of  those  sudden,  heavy  thun- 
der-storms that  make  a  base-ball  field  a  lake 
within  five  minutes.  Detroit  was  "stalling"  for 
time  and  Washington  playing  its  fastest.  Wash- 
ington tied  the  score,  getting  two  men  out  and  a 
man  on  third  in  the  process;  Detroit  was  raving, 
and  Jennings,  their  manager,  doing  war-dances 
in  the  coachers'  box. 

The  man  at  bat  for  Washington  had  the  crowd 
with  him— it  was  a  big  crowd,  too.  And  he  hit 
the  ball !  He  hit  it  straight  at  little  Owen  Bush, 
who,  ordinarily,  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  ac- 
curate short-stops  of  the  League.  Washington's 
batter  felt  that  he  was  "out,"  to  a  certainty— that 
there  was  n't  a  chance  for  him  to  get  to  first. 
The  man  on  third  trotted  home,  just  as  a  formal- 
ity, since  the  third  "out"  at  first  would  make  his 
crossing  the  plate  of  ho  avail.  But  the  Washing- 
ton batter  "ran  out"  his  hit.  He  ran  hard,  too,  as 
if  he  meant  it.  And  Bush,  with  plenty  of  time 
for  the  throw,  nervously  threw  the  ball  five  feet 
above  the  first  baseman's  extended  hand,— where- 
upon the  Washington  runner  danced  on  the  base 
and  waved  his  cap,  the  man  on  third  trotted 
"home"  with  the  winning  run,  the  crowd  went 
wild,  and  the  next  batter  got  himself  put  out  in 
the  shortest  possible  order.  And  then  the  rain 
came  down  in  torrents  and  deluges,  and  there 
was  no  more  playing  that  afternoon !  But  that 
one  wild  throw  gave  the  game  to  Washington. 

Had  the  batter  failed  to  run  out  his  hit,  had  he 
turned  half-way  down  the  path  and  walked  to  the 
bench— well,  he  did  n't!  And  don't  you;  either; 
"run  them  out,"  no  matter  how  hopeless  the  pros- 
pect seems.  In  the  big  Leagues  they  fine  men 
who  don't  run  them  out,  and  if  the  managers 
think  it  's  worth  that  much  attention,  be  sure 
there  is  good  reason  back  of  it ! 

Don't  bother  with  trying  to  learn  "place  hit- 
ting" or  "batting  to  the  opening." 

"Hit  'em  where  he  ain't,"  said  McGraw  to 
Bridwell  of  the  "Giants,"  referring  to  little  Johnny 
Evers  of  the  "Cubs." 

"I  do,  but  he  's  always  there,"  was  the  mourn- 
ful reply. 

The  joke  is  an  old  one  and  told  of  others.  But 
it  's  true.  Evers,  Collins,  Wagner,  Tinker,  a 
dozen  fine  short-stops  and  second  basemen  are 
"always  there."  But  even  if  they  were  "never 
there,"  it  is  n't  one  man  in  a  thousand  who  can 
"place  his  hits."  Keeler— "Wee  Willie"— had  the 
art  in  such  perfection  that  he  could  hit  to  right  or 
left  field  at  will;  the  incomparable  Hal  Chase  is 
known  as  a  superb  "hit  and  run"  batter,  because 
Vol.  XXXVIII.— 78. 


he  can  "pull"  the  ball  toward  the  opening;  but 
the  faculty  is  rare,  so  rare  that  it  is  positive  it 
cannot  be  developed  by  practice.  It  comes  natu- 
rally or  not  at  all.  Therefore,  don't  bother  with 
it.  Hit  naturally,  hit  as  nature  says  you  should, 
and  don't  bother  about  "trying  to  find  the  holes." 

This,  of  course,  does  n't  mean  you  are  to  place 
yourself  so  you  always  hit  fouls  or  grounders;  it 
does  mean  that  you  need  n't  bother  to  shift  your 
hands,  feet,  and  bat  with  every  kaleidoscopic 
change  of  position  by  fielders,  with  the  idea  that 
you  can  "place  hit,"  for  you  can't,  and  it  is  n't 
worth  while  to  spend  time  trying  to  do  what  big 
League  players  would  give  their  ears  to  do,  but 
cannot  accomplish. 

Learn  to  hit  a  long  fly ;  learn  tq  hit  a  bunt. 
There  is  little  to  be  said  as  to  how  to  learn  except 
what  has  been  stated,  "The  way  to  learn  to  bat  is 
to  bat."  But  knowing  how  to  hit  "under  the 
pitch"  so  as  to  knock  a  fly,  in  distinction  to  hit- 
ting "over  the  pitch"  so  as  to  knock  them  down 
on  the  ground,  may  be  of  great  value,  since  a 
man  on  third,  with  less  than  two  out,  is  a  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  long  flies  are  easier  to 
make  than  are  "hits"  proper.  And  the  man  who 
cannot  bunt  when  a  bunt  is  the  proper  thing  to 
play  is  a  handicap  to  his  team.  "Laying  them 
down"  (a  plain,  sacrifice  bunt)  and  "poking  them 
out"  (a  force  bunt)  are  both  vital  to  success  in 
many  instances,  and  he  who  can  "put  'em  down 
the  third-base  line"  or  the  first-base  line,  accord- 
ing as  there  may  be  a  man  on  first  or  third,  may 
do  more  to  win  than  he  who  can  pound  out  a  hit 
often,  and  fail  when  it  is  most  needed. 

The  real  reason  why  men  who  hold  high  bat- 
ting averages  in  the  minor  Leagues  fail  in  major 
Leagues  is  not  so  much  the  difference  in  pitch- 
ing; it  is  because  in  minor  Leagues  a  player  very 
often  hits  for  himself,  hits  the  ball  he  wants  to 
hit.  In  major  Leagues,  on  the  contrary,  he  has 
to  hit  the  ball— or  try  to— when  he  is  told  to  hit 
and  not  at  other  times.  Consequently,  hitting  at 
the  ball  called  for  by  the  manager's  signal  is  vital 
in  practice  as  well  as  in  games,  and  you  should 
train  yourself  to  reach  for  a  "wide  one"  and  at- 
tempt to  knock  it  down,  anyhow,  as  well  as  to  let 
such  balls  go  by  when  it  is  right  to  do  so.  If  the 
catcher  "outguesses"  you  on  the  "hit  and  run" 
signal,  and  calls  for  a  wide  ball,  hit  it, — hit  at  it, 
anyhow,  —  just  to  give  the  runner,  who  is  depend- 
ing on  you,  all  the  aid  you  can. 

Lajoie  says,  speaking  of  the  "hit  and  run" 
play :  "Even  if  I  know  I  am  going  to  miss  the 
ball,  I  swing  hard  at  it,  to  cause  the  catcher  to 
lose  a  step  or  a  foot  or  two  of  ground  in  making 
his  throw,  and  in  that  way  help  the  runner." 

Wagner,   greatest   of  batters   in  the   National 
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League,  has  such  control  of  his  bat,  such  remark- 
able reach,  and  such  an  "eye,"  that  he  hits 
"waste"  balls  almost  as  well  as  fast  ones,  and  no 
"curves"  fool  him.  They  tell  a  little  story  of  a 
new  pitcher  whom  a  National  League  team  had 
secured,  who  had  received  from  some  one  a  little 
book  with  notes  in  it  of  the  kind  of  balls  to  pitch 
to  opposing  batsmen,  according  to  their  habit  of 
batting.  The  first  time  he  pitched  against  Pitts- 
burgh, he  consulted  this  book.  "Let  me  see  what 
I  must  pitch  to  Wagner,"  he  said,  but  looked 
blankly  enough  at  the  entry  in  the  little  book : 
"Wagner— give  him  a  base  on  balls!" 

Though  you  must  keep  your  eye  on  the  pitcher 
when  he  pitches,  you  must  learn  to  look  for  your 
signal  from  the  manager  or  captain,  as,  even 
though  you  may  step  to  the  plate  with  certain  in- 
structions, they  may  be  changed  after  you  get 
there.  You  must  also  find  time  to  transmit  the 
signal,  if  it  comes  to  you,  so  that  the  runner  will 
know  what  you  are  going  to  do.  For  instance, 
the  man  ahead  of  you  is  on  first,  and  you  come  to 
the  plate  with  the  orders  to  hit  the  third  ball,  for 
the  "hit  and  run."  But  after  the  second  ball  is 
pitched  and  two  balls  have  been  called,  your  cap- 
tain has  reason  to  believe  the  next  one  will  be 
"wasted,"  because  the  other  side  will  guess  that 
here  is  a  good  chance  for  you  to  play  the  "hit  and 
run."  (By  "wasting"  the  ball,  the  catcher  hopes 
to  be  able  to  catch  the  runner  stealing  and  put 
you  out,  too,  by  having  you  strike  at  something 
from  which  you  can't  possibly  make  a  "hit.")  So 
your  captain  lifts  his  cap  or  pats  his  knee,  or 
whatever  the  signal  may  be,  and  you  bang  the 
plate  four  times  with  your  bat,  showing  the  run- 
ner you  have  been  signaled  to  hit  the  fourth  ball 
pitched. 

Signals  and  signal  systems  will  be  taken  up  in 
detail  later,  but  get  the  idea  now  firmly  fixed  in 
your  mind  that  you  have  other  duties  at  the  plate 
besides  merely  watching  the  pitcher  and  hitting 
the  ball.    "Team-work"  is  all  important  in  batting. 


Don't  be  discouraged  if  you  have  a  "slump"  in 
your  batting  record.  Larry  Lajoie,  whose  prow- 
ess entitles  him  to  consideration  when  speaking 
of  batting,  says  a  "slump"  is  all  luck.  He  con- 
tends, and  with  good  reason,  that  if  he  hits  the 
ball  ten  days  in  succession  right  into  various 
fielders'  hands  every  time,  he  is  a  "victim  of  cir- 
cumstances." The  next  ten  days  he  may  hit  the 
ball  no  more  and  no  harder,  but  they  all  go  just 
outside  some  fielder's  reach.  The  first  ten  days 
he  is  reported  by  the  papers  as  in  a  "slump" ;  the 
next,  "batting  like  a  fiend,"  yet  he  himself  says 
he  has  not  varied  in  hitting  the  ball  at  any  time. 

Don't  do  much  "fungo"  hitting  (batting  flies 
with  a  ball  which  you  toss  into  the  air  yourself). 
It  ruins  you  for  batting  at  fast  balls.  Note  that, 
in  preliminary  practice  in  big  Leagues,  it  is  al- 
most invariably  a  pitcher,  who  can't  hit  anyhow, 
who  does  the  fungo  hitting.  Why?  Because  no 
one  else  wants  to  hurt  his  hitting  ability.  For  the 
same  reason,  don't  practise  batting  by  hitting  at 
easy  pitching,  merely  for  the  fun  of  hitting  the 
ball  hard.  If  you  learn  to  hit  little  easy,  soft 
balls,  you  train  eye  and  hand  for  them  alone,  and 
when  the  opposing  pitcher  is  a  lad  who  really 
can  curve  them  in  or  send  them  over  fast,  you 
are  all  at  sea. 

But  remember,  the  way  to  learn  to  bat,  flies, 
bunts,  hits,  chops,  is  to  bat !  Practise,  practise, 
practise.  You  don't  see  them,  these  big  Leaguers, 
but  they  are  at  it  every  day,  in  the  morning,  try- 
ing to  "improve  the  eye"  by  practising  batting ! 
Practise  whenever  you  can  get  some  one  to  pitch 
to  you,  and  strive  always  to  "meet  the  ball  fair," 
to  make  a  clean  hit,  rather  than  to  "knock  the 
cover  off  it,"  or  to  "lift  it  over  the  fence."  Games 
are  won  with  singles  more  often  than  with  home 
runs ;  the  little  light  man,  who  seldom  hits  for 
extra  bases,  but  who  bats  to  an  average  .290,  is 
of  far  more  value  to  his  team  than  the  "slugger" 
who  always  hits  for  extra  bases  when  he  does  hit, 
but  who  very  seldom  makes  a  hit ! 


(To  be  continued.) 


SOMETIME 

BY  EMILY  ROSE  BURT 

When  I  am  big,  Mama  has  said 
That  I  may  have  a  dress  like  hers, 

And  do  my  hair  upon  my  head, 
And  wear  a  lady's  muff  and  furs ! 


Chapter  VIII 

ANOTHER   CASTAWAY    APPEARS 

Wenham  placed  his  hand  upon  the  key. 

"All  ready,  Phil?"  he  asked  steadily. 

"All  ready." 

Wenham  turned  the  key,  opened  the  door, 
and  stepped  back  behind  it.  In  the  feeble  light 
reflected  from  the  fire  in  the  next  room,  they 
made  out  the  huge  frame  of  a  man.  He  stum- 
bled in,  and  raising  his  head,  stared  about  like  a 
frightened  animal.  His  face  was  covered  with  a 
tangled  mass  of  black  whiskers.  It  was  the  face 
which  had  appeared  at  the  window.  As  the  man 
stood  there  uncertain,  Harden  spoke. 

"Walk  through  into  the  other  room,"  he  com- 
manded. 

The  man  hesitated,  and  then,  as  though  terri- 
fied, stumbled  across  the  floor,  through  the  door- 
way, and  out  of  sight.  Harden  followed  quickly, 
with  Wenham  close  behind.  When  the  two 
reached  the  sill,  they  saw  the  man  squatting 
before  the  fire,  with  his  long  arms  outstretched 
toward  the  flames.  He  was  both  a  pitiable  and 
terrible-looking  object.  Though  big-framed  and 
broad-shouldered,  he  apparently  had  but  little 
strength  left  in  him.  His  arms  were  trembling 
and  his  face  haggard.  His  long  fingers  flutter- 
ing before  the  fire  looked  more  like  skeleton  fin- 
gers than  those  of  a  living  man.  His  thin  clothes 
were  torn  to  shreds,  and  his  beard  was  matted 
with  ice.  But  in  spite  of  this  evidence  of  physical 
weakness  there  was  that  in  the  stranger's  eyes 
which  made  the  boys  cautious.  They  were  not 
pleading  eyes.  They  were  aggressive  and  per- 
haps a  bit  shifty. 

As  the  boys  entered  the  room,  the  man  sprang 
to  his  feet,  and,  half  crouching,  stood  at  the  far- 
ther side  of  the  fireplace  as  though  considering 
his  chances  of  an  attack. 

"Are  you  alone  here?"  he  demanded  in  a  sharp, 
rasping  tone. 

Harden  hesitated.  This  was  a  dangerous  thing 
to  admit  to  a  man  who  might  take  advantage  of 


the  fact.  But,  before  he  could  frame  a  wise  or 
cautious  answer,  Wenham  broke  in  with  a  steady, 
direct  "Yes." 

"You  two  kids?"  he  asked  suspiciously.  "Do 
you  mean  to  say  you  two  kids  are  here  alone?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Wenham. 

With  his  fists  doubled  up  threateningly,  the 
stranger  took  a  step  toward  them. 

"Don't  lie  to  me,"  he  said  warningly. 

Harden  half  unconsciously  raised  his  revolver. 
The  effect  was  instantaneous.  The  man  shrank 
back,  with  his  arms  lifted  as  though  to  protect  his 
face. 

"Put  it  down,"  he  pleaded.    "Don't  shoot!" 

Harden  lowered  the  weapon  with  a  new  sense 
of  power.  He  had  made  the  fellow  stand  back. 
It  gave  him  confidence. 

"We  're  not  lying,"  he  said  steadily.  "But 
we  're  able  to  protect  ourselves." 

"I  did  n't  mean  nothin',"  growled  the  stranger. 
"I  was  jest  surprised— that  was  all." 

"Well,  how  about  yourself?  What  do  you 
want?"  demanded  Harden,  in  his  turn  taking  the 
initiative  in  the  questioning. 

"Grub.    I  'm  starvin' !" 

"If  we  give  you  food,  will  you  be  square  with 
us?" 

"What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"We  have  n't  much  left.  You  took  a  lot  of  it 
that  night  you  broke  in." 

"Me?" 

"Was  n't  it  you?" 

The  man  poised  himself  again  as  though  con- 
sidering the  advisability  of  fighting  for  what  he 
wanted.  Harden  again  raised  his  arm.  The  man 
cowed  back. 

"Yes,  it  was,"  he  admitted  sullenly.  "I  could  n't 
stand  it  any  longer." 

"Why  did  n't  you  come  in  and  ask  us  for 
food?"  inquired  Wenham. 

"I  would  n't  risk  it.  I  did  n't  know  who  you 
were,  and— I  had  to  have  grub— I  jest  had  to." 

"You  did  n't  think  we  'd  turn  away  a  starving 
man,  did  you  ?"  protested  Wenham.  "I  hope  not." 
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"How  on  earth  should  I  know  what  you  'd  do?'' 

"But  no  one—" 

"There  's  those  that  will  do  anything,"  growled 
the  man. 

"See  here,"  broke  in  Harden,  "do  you  know 
the  way  out  of  these  woods?  Do  you  know  the 
way  back  to  South  Twin?" 

"Me?" 

He  glanced,  frightened,  about  the  room. 

"We  '11  share  what  we  have  with  you,  if  you  '11 
help  us  back  to  the  station." 

"D'  you  mean  that  you  're  lost  in  here?" 

"Yes.  We  were  camping  on  Squantum  with 
my  father  and  a  guide.  We  followed  a  moose 
trail  and  got  lost  in  a  snow-storm." 

"On  Squantum?    Why  then—" 

He  checked  himself  abruptly. 

"You  know  where  Squantum  is?"  demanded 
Wenham,  quickly. 

"I  don't  know  the  names  of  any  of  these  lakes. 
I  'm  lost  myself." 

"You— lost?" 

"And  starvin',"  he  reminded  them. 

"Then  you  've  been  in  here  a  long  while," 
Wenham  cross-examined  him. 

The  stranger  gave  him  a  single  piercing  glance 
as  though  he  wished  to  learn  the  meaning  of  this 
questioning. 

"You  don't  have  to  be  in  here  long— to  starve," 
he  answered. 

"But  you  started  to  say  something,"  persisted 
Wenham. 

"See  here,"  he  cut  in,  "you  ask  me  no  questions 
and  I  '11  tell  you  no  lies.  For  pity's  sake  give  me 
something  to  eat,  will  you?" 

Harden  spoke  with  kindlier  interest. 

"We  '11  give  you  grub,"  he  said  gently.  "We  're 
all  in  the  same  boat.  But  you  've  got  to  be  square 
with  us." 

"I  '11  be  honest  with  you,  but  there  ain't  no 
need  of  kicking  up  what  's  past.  I  tell  you,  hon- 
est, that  I  don't  know  no  way  out  of  here,  but  if 
you  '11  divvy  on  the  grub  and  let  me  stay  where 
it  's  warm,"  — he  shivered  the  length  of  his  lank 
body,  — "why,  I  '11  help  you  all  I  can." 

Harden  turned  to  Wenham.  There  seemed  no 
alternative  but  to  take  in  this  man.  The  latter 
nodded.  But  the  stranger  noted  the  question  in 
Harden's  eyes  and  broke  in  anxiously: 

"You  would  n't  send  me  back  out  there  in  the 
woods?  I  hain't  got  even  a  knife  — nothin'.  I 
found  an  old  camp  to  sleep  in,  but  I  did  n't  have 
any  matches,  and  so  I  've  been  eatin'  twigs  like 
a  rabbit.  I  ate  that  flour  and  meal  raw.  I  il 
help  you  get  wood  and  do  the  cookin'  for  you. 
I  '11  do  anything  for  you,  boys,  anything,  — only 
you  must  give  me  something  to  eat," 


He  sank  to  the  floor,  too  weak  to  stand.  With- 
out a  word  Wenham  turned  and  hurried  into  the 
kitchen.     Harden  strode  to  the  stranger's  side. 

"We  '11  divide.  Here  's  my  hand  on  it,"  he 
said  simply. 

The  stranger  grasped  it  with  a  new  light  in 
his  eyes.  Meanwhile  Wenham  came  running  in 
with  the  cracker-box  and  what  was  left  of  the 
jam. 

"This  will  do  for  a  starter,  won't  it?"  he 
asked. 

The  man  seized  the  food  and  began  to  stuff  it 
down  his  throat.  The  two  boys  watched  him  de- 
vour it  with  eyes  which  grew  moist  at  the  sight. 
They  were  able  to  feel  for  him  as  two  weeks  ago 
they  could  not. 

"How  did  you  happen  to  get  lost  in  here?" 
asked  Wenham,  as  soon  as  the  stranger  had  ap- 
peased the  first  pangs  of  his  hunger. 

The  man  choked  at  the  question. 

"The  snow  caught  me,"  he  spluttered. 

"You  were  hunting?" 

"I  — I  was  with  a  party  that  was  hunting,"  he 
answered. 

"You  lost  them?" 

"Yes,"  he  answered  grimly,  "I  lost  them." 

"How  long  ago  was  that?" 

"It  seems  like  ten  years.  How  long  have  you 
been  here?" 

"Two  weeks.  Don't  you  know  this  country  at 
all?    Can't  you  help  us  back  to  the  railroad?" 

The  man  looked  startled. 

"To  the  railroad?"  he  gasped.  "Give  me  some 
water,  will  you?" 

They  brought  him  a  dipperful  from  the  bucket 
they  drew  every  night  now  from  their  ice-holes 
in  the  lake.  He  emptied  it,  drinking  it  down  in 
big  gulps. 

"If  you  could  only  tell  us  which  way  it  is— but 
of  course  if  you  knew  that,  you  'd  have  got  out 
before  now  yourself." 

"Maybe,"  the  stranger  answered. 

It  seemed  as  though  he  would  never  stop  eat- 
ing, but  at  length  he  did.  Then  he  stretched  out 
his  long  arms  toward  the  fire  again. 

"Boys,"  he  said,  with  evident  sincerity,  "you  've 
been  good  to  me,  and  even  if  there  is  n't  much  I 
can  do  for  you,  I  won't  forget  it.  Will  you  just 
let  me  sleep  here  by  the  fire?  I  'm  tired.  I  'm 
awful  tired." 

He  lay  down  flat  on  his  back,  with  both  arms 
extended  as  though  he  were  exhausted  in  every 
muscle.  Almost  before  the  boys  had  time  to  re- 
ply he  closed  his  eyes  and  slept. 

Harden  beckoned  Wenham  out  into  the  kitchen. 
Then  he  turned  upon  him  with  the  question : 

"What  in  the  world  are  we  going  to  do  now?" 
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"Do?"  answered  Wenham.  "We  '11  have  to 
share  what  we  have  with  him.  He  's  been  through 
more  than  we  have.  Look  at  his  eyes.  They  are 
sunk  in  like  a  sick  man's." 

"But — supposing  he  tries  to  turn  us  out?" 

"I  believe  he  's  honest,"  replied  Wenham, 
firmly.  "He  certainly  is  n't  lying  about  being 
starved." 

"No,"  agreed  Harden,  "but  it  's  funny  he  'a  in 
here  without  a  gun." 

"Perhaps  he  was  just  a  cook  for  some  party." 

"That  's  so,"  agreed  Harden,  in  some  relief. 
"I  had  n't  thought  of  that.  But  why  did  n't  he 
tell  more  about  himself?" 

"If  he  had  wanted  to  lie,  he  could  have  made 
up  a  story  easy  enough,  could  n't  he?" 

"You  're  right.  That  's  just  what  a  liar  would 
have  done." 

"He  's  as  suspicious  of  us  as  we  are  of  him. 
When  a  fellow  is  in  his  condition,  he  's  as  sus- 
picious of  every  one  as  Bill  there.  Even  Bill 
still  crouches  away  from  us  when  we  go  near  his 
box." 

"Bill  remembers  the  trap." 

"Well,  has  n't  this  man  been  trapped  by  the 
woods?    It  's  all  the  same." 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Harden,  doubtfully, 
"but  I  don't  feel  easy  in  spite  of  all  your  argu- 
ments. Anyhow,  we  've  got  to  get  some  sleep. 
You  turn  in  first,  and  I  '11  sit  up." 

"Phil,  when  I  heard  the  rap  I  thought  our 
prayer  had  been  answered.  I  thought  we  were 
going  to  get  out." 

"If  he  eats  the  way  he  did  to-night,  we  stand 
less  chance  than  ever.  But  perhaps  he  can  make 
biscuits,  and  that  would  help  some." 

Wenham  reluctantly  crossed  to  his  bunk  and 
turned  in  without  undressing.  It  was  good  testi- 
mony to  his  perfect  condition  that  in  spite  of  this 
new  danger  he  was  soon  sound  asleep.  Harden 
pulled  the  blankets  off  his  own  bunk  and  threw 
one  of  them  over  the  sleeping  stranger.  Wrap- 
ping himself  in  another,  he  settled  down  to  the 
long  watch. 

Dawn  came  at  a  snail's  pace.  Harden's  eyes 
grew  heavy,  but  keeping  the  revolver  within  easy 
reach,  he  refused  to  allow  them  to  close.  The 
stranger's  face,  relaxed  in  sleep,  took  on  a  kind- 
lier aspect.  The  matted  beard  gave  him  a  fero- 
cious look,  but  the  bruised  half-open  hand  some- 
how did  not  seem  to  be  that  of  a  brute.  The 
longer  the  man  slept  on,  the  harder  it  became  for 
Phil  not  to  relax  himself,  but  he  fought  against 
the  temptation,  until  at  length  the  room  was 
flooded  with  morning  sunshine.  -Not  until  then 
did  he  rouse  Wenham.  The  latter  threw  off  his 
blanket    and    sprang   to   his    feet,    staring   wildly 


about.  He  uttered  a  cry  that  roused  the  stranger, 
who  in  his  turn  scrambled  to  his  feet  as  though 
an  alarm  had  been  sounded.  The  stranger  was 
the  first  to  speak. 

"What  's  the  trouble?"  he  demanded  suspi- 
ciously. 

But  the  next  second  he  recollected  the  events 
of  the  night  before  and  greeted  the  boys  cheer- 
fully. 

"Morning,  pards,"  he  called.  "I  forgot  for  a 
moment  where  I  was."  He  glanced  swiftly  about 
the  room  and  then  back  at  the  two  frightened 
boys. 

"Did  I  scare  you  ?"  he  asked.  "1  did  n't  mean 
to." 

He  studied  Harden  a  moment. 

"Why,  boy,  you  don't  look  as  though  you  had 
slept  much." 

"I  did  n't,"  answered  Harden. 

"Well,  now  that  won't  do.  You  don't  think  / 
want  to  hurt  those  who  've  been  good  to  me,  do 
you?" 

He  came  to  Harden's  side  and  placed  his  hand 
in  a  fatherly  way  upon  the  boy's  shoulder. 

"Boy,"  he  said,  "there  ain't  many  who  've  been 
good  to  me,  and  I  '11  stand  by  those  who  have." 

Harden  felt  ashamed  of  himself. 

"You  see,  we  did  n't  know  much  about  you," 
he  confessed. 

"Well,  I  don't  blame  you  none.  It  's  pretty 
hard  to  trust  even  those  you  do  know.  But  I 
vow  I  don't  mean  you  harm.  Do  you  believe 
that?" 

Wrenham  strode  forward. 

"I  believe  it,"  he  said. 

"And  I,  too,"  answered  Harden. 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  stranger,  in  evident  re- 
lief, "let  's  have  some  breakfast.  I  take  it  you 
boys  don't  know  much  about  cookin'  from  the 
grub  you  set  out.  What  do  you  say  I  mix  up 
some  biscuits?     I  see  you  have  the  makin's." 

"Biscuits!"  exclaimed  Wenham.  "Harden  here 
tried,  but—" 

"Oh,  forget  it,"  exploded  Harden. 

"I  '11  take  a  hand  at  it,  if  you  don't  mind,"  said 
the  stranger.  "I  've  got  a  mighty  hankering  for 
some  cooked  food." 

He  led  the  way  into  the  kitchen  and  immedi- 
ately began  an  investigation  of  the  larder. 

"Why,  pards,"  he  exclaimed,  after  he  had  poked 
through  the  closet  while  Wenham  built  the  fire, 
"you  've  got  a  regular  hotel  fare  here !  My  stars 
—beans  and  pork !  Why,  that  's  a  dish  fit  for  a 
king.  We  '11  have  to  bake  a  pot  of  those  the  first 
day  we  're  snowed  in." 

As  he  turned  from  the  shelves,  he  caught  sight 
of  Harden  moving  toward  the  door  with  the  kite. 
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"What 's  that  ?"  he  asked  in  a  quick,  nervous  tone. 

"A  kite.  We  send  it  up  every  morning  as  a 
signal." 

"Signal  for  what?" 

"We  thought  Dad  might  see  it  and  so  get  a  clue 
as  to  where  we  are." 

"Dad?" 

"My  father.  I  suppose  he  's  out  there  some- 
where with  a  searching  party." 

The  man  turned  back  to  his  work.  But  as 
Phil  went  out  of  the  door  he  saw  the  stranger 
give  a  swift  glance  over  his  shoulder.  There  was 
something  in  the  look  which  raised  a  new  fear  in 
Harden's  mind. 

Chapter  IX 

ANXIETY,    AND    A    SUDDEN    ADVENTURE 

The  thing  that  disturbed  Harden  was  the  cun- 
ning, half-frightened  look  with  which  the  stranger 
had  learned  that  the  kite  was  being  used  as  a 
signal.  Why  should  this  fact  have  brought  his 
brows  together  in  a  swift  fox-like  glance?  A 
dozen  such  questions  puzzled  Harden  while  he 
was  putting  up  the  kite,  but  when  he  came  in  he 
almost  forgot  them  all  at  the  sight  of  the  pan  of 
hot,  brown  biscuits.  The  stranger  had  certainly 
justified  Wenham's  guess  that  he  must  be  a  camp 
cook. 

During  the  meal,  Harden  pressed  a  few  more 
questions  in  an  attempt  to  find  out  a  little  more 
about  this  man. 

"You  did  n't  tell  us  your  name,"  he  ventured. 
"Mine  is  Harden,  and  this  is  my  chum,  Wenham." 

"Glad  to  meet  you,"  responded  the  stranger, 
with  something  like  a  smile.  "You  can  call  me 
Bill." 

"That  's  what  we  call  the  rabbit,"  broke  in 
Wenham. 

"Well,  it  's  good  enough  for  me,  too.  I  'm  a 
rabbit,  in  a  way.  I  've  been  hoppin'  around  these 
woods  so  long  I  feel  like  one." 

"I  should  think  you  ought  to  know  this  coun- 
try pretty  well  then,"  said  Harden. 

"I  've  wandered  around  enough,  goodness 
knows.  But  it  's  all  the  same  everywhere. 
There  's  nothin'  but  snow  and  trees  any  way  you 
turn." 

"But  don't  you  know  the  lay  of  the  land  well 
enough  not  to  get  lost  ?" 

"What  are  you  drivin'  at?" 

"I  thought  that  if  we  packed  up  grub  enough 
for  three  or  four  days,  we  could  explore  a  little. 
We  might  strike  the  railroad  or  at  least  run  into 
one  of  the  searching  party." 

Bill  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 

"I  have  n't  got  any  snow-shoes,"  he  answered. 


"You  can't  go  far  without  them  in  this  sort  of 
travelin'  weather  and  these  thick  woods." 

"We  've  each  got  a  pair.  One  of  us  could  re- 
main behind,"  suggested  Wenham. 

"Supposin'  it  snowed  again  and  we  could  n't 
find  our  way  back?" 

"But-" 

"Then  we  might  starve,  and  the  feller  left  be- 
hind might  starve.  No,  pards,  take  my  word  for 
it,  it  won't  pay  to  leave  as  snug  and  tight  a  place 
as  this  on  such  small  chances." 

"I  'd  take  any  chance,"  put  in  Harden,  "to  get 
back  home  before  New  Year's.  Have  you  got  a 
mother  back  home  waiting  for  you?" 

"A  mother?"  smiled  the  stranger.  "My  mother 
is  waitin'  for  me  where  I  don't  want  to  go  yet 
awhile,  if  I  can  help  it." 

"But  there  must  be  some  one  waiting  for  you?" 

Bill  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed.  On  the 
whole,  it  was  not  a  pleasant  laugh.  There  was 
less  of  mirth  in  it  than  a  certain  grim  irony. 

"There  's  plenty  waitin'  for  me,  I  expect,"  he 
answered.  "But  I  'm  in  no  hurry.  They  'd  be 
waitin'  if  I  did  n't  get  back  for  ten  years." 

"I  suppose  Mother  would,  too,"  answered  Har- 
den, seriously,  "but  she  '11  take  it  hard." 

"And  my  folks,"  groaned  Wenham.  "They  '11 
think  we  're  dead,  you  know." 

The  stranger  looked  at  the  two  boys  thought- 
fully a  moment,  and  then  asked : 

"You  '11  get  out  by  spring,  anyhow,  won't  you?" 

"And  that  means  that  Mother  won't  sleep  until 
spring,"  broke  in  Harden.  "You  don't  know  how 
hard  she  '11  take  it.  Women  are  funny  about 
that.    Why,  when  I  was  sick  last  summer—" 

He  stopped  with  a  gulp. 

The  stranger  put  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

"There,  sonny,"  he  said  gently.  "Something 
may  turn  up.  You  don't  know  how  lucky  you  are 
that  you  did  n't  have  to  crawl  under  a  hemlock 
bough  and  just  freeze  up  stiff  like  a  log." 

Wenham  rose  abruptly  from  the  table.  His 
eyes  were  moist. 

"Well,  I  must  feed  Bill,"  he  stammered. 

"Is  Bill  the  thing  in  the  box?"  asked  the 
stranger. 

Harden  nodded. 

"We  caught  him  in  the  traps,"  he  explained. 

"An',  my  stars!  you  have  n't  cooked  him?" 

"Cooked  him?"  exploded  Wenham.  "I  guess 
not!" 

"They  're  good  eatin'." 

"But-" 

"I  caught  two.  Laid  in  wait  for  them  half  a 
day  and  knocked  them  over  the  head  with  a 
stick." 

Wenham  turned  away  in  disgust.     He  hurried 
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into  the  next  room  with  a  biscuit  and  a  cup  of 
water.  The  stranger  turned  to  Harden  with  in- 
terest. 

"You  've  got  traps,  then?" 

"Two." 

"Good.  No  need  of  starvin',  with  traps,  if 
we  're  in  here  a  year.  Why,  with  traps,  a  gun, 
and  matches  a  man  could  live  here  forever." 

The  prospect,  instead  of  discouraging  him, 
seemed  to  fill  him  with  enthusiasm. 

"We  've  cut  out  the  trapping  except  for  wild- 
cats," explained  Harden,  not  at  all  pleased  with 
the  man's  eagerness.  "We  've  been  depending 
upon  our  fishing." 

"My  stars!  hooks  too?" 

"I  made  a  couple.  We  've  caught  a  pickerel 
every  day." 

"Good !"  exclaimed  Bill,  rubbing  his  lean  hands 
together.  "Why,  this  is  a  regular  bloomin'  ho- 
tel." 

The  stranger  insisted  upon  washing  the  dishes. 

"I  '11  take  care  of  the  house  for  my  share,"  he 
said  good-naturedly.    "Leave  the  grub  to  me." 

Harden  went  out  and  piled  more  boughs  on  the 
fire  and  then  returned  to  examine  the  kite-string. 
He  watched  the  wind  like  a  mariner  for  fear 
lest  a  breeze  should  some  day  carry  off  kite, 
string,  and  all.  As  he  turned  away  from  this 
task,  he  saw  Bill  standing  at  the  door  watching 
him — again  with  that  expression  which  was  half- 
fox  and  half-wolf. 

"We  keep  this  flying  all  the  morning,"  ex- 
plained Harden.  "We  pull  it  down  when  there 
is  a  wind  and  use  the  line  for  fishing.  It  's  the 
only  line  we  have." 

"You  did  mighty  well  to  make  it.  How  far 
should  you  say  that  thing  can  be  seen  ?" 

"It  ought  to  be  seen  from  the  top  of  any  of 
these  hills  if  a  man  climbed  a  tree.  Anyhow,  it 
can  be  seen  from  anywhere  on  the  lake." 

"Your  father  has  probably  got  a  big  gang  with 
him  by  now." 

"You  bet  he  has !  He  '11  have  every  man  within 
a  hundred  miles  of  South  Twin  out  hunting  for 
us,"  exclaimed  Harden,  proudly. 

Bill  looked  thoughtful  a  moment. 

"What  do  you  say  to  a  little  fishing  this  morn- 
ing?" he  asked,  his  eyes  narrowing. 

"We  ought  to  keep  the  kite  up  until  afternoon 
anyhow,"  said  Harden. 

"I  suppose  so.  But— the  string  might  break, 
and  then  you  would  n't  have  anything  to  fish 
with." 

"I  know.  But  I  keep  a  good  watch  of  the  wind. 
It  would  take  quite  a  breeze  to  break  it." 

Bill  looked  up  at  it  again  thoughtfully,  then 
turned  back  into  the  cabin.    Harden  followed. 


"We  might  make  a  round  of  the  traps,"  he  sug- 
gested.   "I  've  got  them  baited  for  wildcat." 

"Wildcat  are  n't  any  good,"  answered  Bill. 
"If  you  don't  eat  rabbits  you  might  as  well  bring 
the  traps  in.  What  have  you  done  with  your 
gun?" 

Harden  tapped  his  hip  pocket. 

"It  's  here." 

Bill  came  a  step  nearer. 

"I  '11  tell  you  what— let  me  take  the  revolver, 
and  I  '11  see  if  I  can  get  a  deer.  We  'd  have  meat 
enough  then  to  last  us  a  month." 

"You  could  n't  shoot  a  deer  with  a  revolver," 
Harden  parried  uneasily. 

"Oh,  yes  I  can,  too.  I  almost  got  one  with  my 
club.  If  you  're  hungry  enough  you  can  get  them 
with  anything." 

Harden  hesitated.  He  did  n't  like  to  risk  of- 
fending the  stranger,  and  yet  he  did  not  like  at 
all  the  idea  of  giving  up  the  weapon.  So  long  as 
he  held  on  to  that,  he  was  more  than  a  match  for 
this  big  fellow.    He  tried  to  squirm  out  of  it. 

"We  've  got  canned  stuff  enough  for  a  while," 
he  said.  "I  think  we  ought  to  keep  the  revolver 
for  emergencies." 

Bill  held  out  his  hand  determinedly. 

"Guess  I  '11  have  a  try  anyhow,"  he  decided. 
"I  '11  take  your  snow-shoes  and  make  a  circle  of  a 
mile  or  so." 

He  paused  and  added : 

"I  might  run  across  some  of  the  party." 

It  was  that  possibility  which  decided  Harden. 
It  was  safer  for  this  man  to  venture  from  camp 
than  it  was  for  either  himself  or  Wenham.  And 
even  if  the  man  was  not  altogether  honest  in  his 
intentions,  he  could  not  help  leaving  a  line  of 
tracks  himself  which  would  give  the  best  possible 
clue  to  any  searchers  who  might  come  across 
them.  At  any  rate,  he  had  the  uncomfortable 
feeling  that  he  had  no  alternative. 

"All  right,"  agreed  Harden.  "When  do  you 
want  to  start  ?" 

"Right  off.  You  boys  might  do  some  fishing, 
and  I  '11  come  back  by  dark." 

Harden,  with  some  reluctance,  drew  the  re- 
volver from  his  pocket  and  handed  it  over.  Bill 
seized  it  with  almost  too  much  eagerness,  but 
once  he  had  shoved  it  into  his  own  pocket  seemed 
less  constrained  than  since  his  arrival.  He  put 
on  one  of  the  old  coats  he  found  in  the  trunk,  and 
hurrying  outdoors,  proceeded  at  once  to  buckle  on 
Harden's  snow-shoes.  Wenham  ran  for  his  cam- 
era and  hurried  after  him. 

"I  want  to  take  a  snap-shot  of  you,"  he  ex- 
claimed. But  at  the  words  Bill  rose  in  a  flash, 
and  seeing  the  camera  which  Wenham  had  ad- 
justed, instantly  threw  his  arm  up  over  his  face. 
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"None  of  that,"  he  cried,  threateningly.  "Take 
that  thing  away." 

Wenham  lowered  it  in  surprise. 

"What  's  the  matter?"  he  exclaimed.  "I  only 
wanted  the  picture  to  put  in  the  log." 

Bill  strode  to  the  boy's  side. 

"I  don't  want  my  picture  took,"  he  growled. 

The  tone  was  not  aggressive,  but  it  was  com- 
manding. Harden  writhed  at  his  utter  helpless- 
ness. What  a  fool  he  had  been  for  giving  up  the 
only  control  he  had  over  this  man !  He  and 
Wenham  were  now  as  much  at  his  mercy  as  a  few 
moments  ago  he  had  been  at  theirs.  Uncon- 
sciously Harden  took  a  position  by  Wenham's 
side,  his  fists  clenched.  Bill  evidently  read  his 
thoughts,  for  he  said  in  a  more  kindly  voice : 

"I  did  n't  mean  to  speak  rough,"  he  half  apolo- 
gized, "but — well,  I  guess  I  'm  sort  of  supersti- 
tious about  that." 

Wenham  was  instantly  mollified. 

"That  's  all  right,"  he  answered  quickly. 

"I  know  you  did  n't  mean  no  harm — but,  hon- 
est, I  don't  want  my  picture  taken." 

He  passed  his  hand  over  his  tangled  beard. 

"It  is  n't  a  mug  worth  picturin',  anyway,"  he 
smiled. 

"We  're  keeping  a  record  of  all  that  happens 
here,"  explained  Wenham,  "and  I  just  thought 
you  ought  to  be  in  it." 

"Well,  leave  me  out  of  it,  will  you?" 

He  stooped  again  and  finished  tying  his  snow- 
shoes,  keeping  an  eye,  however,  on  Wenham. 
When  he  rose,  he  said  anxiously : 

"You  won't  take  me  behind  my  back,  will  you?" 

"We  don't  do  things  behind  a  man's  back,"  put 
in  Harden,  a  bit  testily. 

"I  believe  you,"  answered  Bill,  instantly.  "I  '11 
trust  you,  and  I  want  you  to  trust  me.  You  're 
the  first  I  've  seen  in  a  long  while  I  'd  make  such 
a  bargain  with." 

A  few  minutes  later,  with  a  hearty  good-by,  he 
turned  his  back  upon  the  boys  and,  without  look- 
ing around,  strode  off  into  the  pines. 

"What  in  thunder  was  the  matter  with  him?" 
questioned  Harden,  as  soon  as  the  man  was  out 
of  ear-shot.    "He  acted  as  if  he  was  frightened." 

"Oh,  I  suppose  that  living  so  long  here  by  him- 
self has  made  him  that  way,"  answered  Wenham. 
"Indians  never  want  their  pictures  taken." 

"You  're  too  trusting,  Bob,"  scowled  Harden. 
"Besides,  he  is  n't  an  Indian.  I  can't  make  out 
what  he  is." 

"He  looks  to  me  like  a  man  who  's  had  a  lot  of 
trouble.    I  can't  help  pitying  him." 

"I  'd  pity  him  more  if  he  did  n't  have  that  re- 
volver.   Do  you  suppose  he  '11  come  back?" 

"Did  n't  he  tell  us  he  'd  be  back  by  dark?" 


"Yes,  but  he  's  got  snow-shoes  and  a  gun  now." 

"But  he  did  n't  take  any  food." 

"If  he  shoots  a  deer,  he  won't  need  our  food." 

Wenham  considered  a  moment. 

"Phil,"  he  said  finally,  with  great  deliberate- 
ness,  "we  don't  know  much  about  him,  that  's  a 
fact.  But  we  've  either  got  to  suspect  him  all  the 
time  or  trust  him.  It  seems  as  though  it  would 
be  better  to  trust  him — until  he  's  proven  himself 
crooked,  anyhow." 

"And  then  it  will  be  too  late,"  scowled  Harden. 
"We  '11  see  if  he  comes  back.  I  wish  we  had 
another  gun." 

"We  may  be  better  off  without  one.  He  '11 
trust  us  better  now  that  he  knows  we  can't  hurt 
him." 

"He  's  certainly  got  the  whip-hand,"  growled 
Harden.  "I  tell  you,  I  wish  Dad  would  turn  up 
to-day !" 

For  an  hour  the  boys  busied  themselves  in  gath- 
ering a  good  supply  of  wood  for  the  smudge  fire. 
They  heaped  it  high  and  piled  on  an  extra  quan- 
tity of  green  stuff  until  the  smoke  curled  up  in  a 
thin  gray  spiral.  They  decided  not  to  haul  down 
the  kite  for  fishing.  Both  felt  that  the  signal  was 
now  more  than  ever  necessary.  This  other  human 
being  stepping  into  their  lives  served  only  to  em- 
phasize the  barrier  which  barred  them  from  their 
own.  They  had  never  felt  so  strongly  the  sense 
of  being  lost  as  they  did  to-day.  They  returned 
to  the  cabin,  but  Harden  soon  grew  restless. 

"Let  's  make  a  round  of  the  traps,"  he  sug- 
gested. "You  wear  the  snow-shoes,  and  I  '11  wade. 
I  've  got  to  do  something  to  keep  from  thinking." 

They  started,  and  before  he  had  gone  a  hun- 
dred rods  Harden  found  the  deep  snow  giving 
him  all  the  exercise  he  craved  and  a  little  more. 
It  was  almost  waist-deep,  and  Wenham  could 
make  ten  feet  to  his  one.  He  found  himself 
puffing  by  the  time  they  reached  the  first  trap. 

"I  don't  wonder  Bill  went  half  crazy,"  grunted 
Harden,  as  he  paused  to  rest.  "I  don't  see  how 
he  kept  alive  at  all." 

"You  take  the  snow-shoes  to  the  next  trap,  and 
let  me  wade,"  suggested  Wenham. 

"No.  But  I  've  been  wondering  what  we  '11  do 
if  he  does  n't  come  back  with  my  pair." 

"You  are  convicting  him  before  the  crime," 
Wenham  reminded  him. 

They  floundered  on  for  ten  minutes,  when 
Wenham  tried  again  to  persuade  Harden  to  use 
the  snow-shoes  for  the  rest  of  the  distance ;  but 
Harden  stubbornly  refused. 

"The  more  tired  I  get,  the  better  I  feel,"  he 
declared. 

Wenham  reached  the  next  trap  several  hundred 
yards  ahead  of  Harden.     A  glance  showed  him 
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that  here  something  had  happened.  The  lean-to 
covering  the  trap  was  torn  to  shreds,  and  the 
snow  was  whipped  up  over  a  radius  of  a  hundred 
feet.  A  broad  trail  led  off  into  a  clump  of  under- 
brush. 

"Phil!"  he  called  back,  "I  'm  afraid  we  've 
caught  another  rabbit."  But  as  he  neared  the 
place,  he  saw  that  something  more  powerful  than 
a  rabbit  must  have  caused  all  this  disturbance. 
The  twigs  were  scattered  all  over  the  scratched 
and  rumpled  snow  as  if  a  tornado  had  struck  them. 


"IT    WAS   A   WILDCAT— AND   A   BIG   ONE! 

"That  's  no  rabbit,"  declared  Harden,  as  soon 
as  he  came  up.  "And  if  we  're  going  to  find  out 
what  it  is,  you  '11  have  to  follow  that  trail  right 
off.    It  will  be  dark  in  an  hour." 

"Perhaps  we  had  better  leave  it  until  morning 


and  turn  back  now,"  suggested  Wenham;  but 
Phil  said:  "No.  That  would  be  dead  wrong.  The 
brute  has  probably  got  tangled  up  in  the  under- 
brush there.     Poke  ahead  and  see  what  it  is." 

Wenham  led  off,  but  he  found  that  the  trail  led 
farther  than  the  first  clump.  He  pushed  ahead  in 
spite  of  Harden's  warning  to  wait  until  he  caught 
up  with  him.  It  was  evident  from  the  broken 
limbs  that  the  animal  had  had  trouble  several 
times  in  freeing  himself  from  the  low-hanging 
boughs.  Wenham  soon  forgot  all  caution  and 
advanced  at  a  still  faster  pace. 
His  curiosity  grew  at  every 
step.  So  he  pushed  on  for 
some  three  hundred  yards, 
when  the  trail  disappeared 
below  a  cluster  of  heavy 
boughs.  Instead  of  circling 
this  to  see  if  it  led  beyond, 
Wenham  dove  straight  ahead. 
A  warning  hiss  did  not  come 
in  time  to  save  him.  He  felt 
a  ferocious  clawing  at  his 
trousers  legs  and  tried  to  pull 
back.  He  stumbled  and  fell 
head  foremost.  Then  he  felt 
the  sting  of  teeth  in  the  calf 
of  his  leg,  and  the  next  second 
the  sting  of  claws  in  his  back. 
It  was  as  though  a  dozen 
mad  cats  were  upon  his 
shoulders.  The  weight  of  the 
animal  pressed  him  down, 
and  his  snow-shoes,  entangled 
in  the  boughs,  prevented 
him  from  rising.  He  let  out 
a  yell  for  Harden  and  tried 
to  turn  over  to  his  side.  But 
the  deep  snow  gave  his  hands 
no  purchase,  and  so  he  lay 
there  as  helpless  as  though 
trapped  himself. 

In  the  meanwhile  Harden 
had   seen  Wenham   fall  and 
heard  his  cry.    In  great  leaps 
he  jumped   forward,   though 
with    every    bound    he    felt 
as  if  he  had  a  man  clinging 
to  each  leg.     He  saw  Wen- 
ham    prone     in     the     snow 
and  upon  his  back  a  vicious 
squirming  ball   of    fur.     When  he   came   within 
striking  distance,  the  animal  raised  its  thick  head 
and    glared    fiercely    at    him,    frenzied,    from    its 
small  black  eyes.    The  stub  tail  was  raised  stiffly. 
It  was  a  wildcat — and  a  big  one ! 


( To  be  continued.) 


DOROTHY,  THE  MOTOR-GIRL 

BY  KATHARINE  CARLETON 


Chapter  I 
Dorothy's  morning  mail 

"Three  letters  for  you  this  morning,  Miss  Dor- 
othy !  The  postman  has  forgotten  the  rest  of  the 
family." 

Nora,  the  maid,  stood  by  Dorothy's  bed  as  she 
handed  her  the  entire  morning  mail. 

"The  postman  is  a  dear.  I  just  love  to  get 
letters,"  said  Dorothy.  "Here  's  one  from  Aunt 
Alice,  and  this  is  from  Edith.  How  good  they 
both  are !  Ever  since  my  accident,  over  four 
months  ago,  Edith  has  not  missed  a  single  day 
in  writing  to  me." 

Dorothy  glanced  at  the  third  letter,  gave  an 
excited  gasp— "Oh !"  —  and  slipped  it  under  her 
pillow  until  Nora,  who  was  busily  putting  the 
bureau  to  rights,  should  have  left  the  room.  Then 
Dorothy  sat  up  in  bed  and  quietly  drew  out  the 
letter. 

It  was  postmarked  New  York  and  bore  the  im- 
print of  the  "Evening  Courier."  She  tore  open 
the  letter  and  eagerly  devoured  its  contents. 

Mrs.  Ward,  Dorothy's  mother,  was  down-stairs, 
giving  her  after-breakfast  orders  to  Bridget  and 
John,  when  suddenly  she  heard  such  peculiar 
shouts  issuing  from  Dorothy's  room  that  she  flew 
up-stairs,  thinking  the  house  must  be  on  fire  or 
that  something  very  terrible  had  happened.  Brid- 
get, the  cook,  and  John,  the  gardener,  both  fol- 
lowed her.  Nora,  the  up-stairs  maid,  had  rushed 
to  the  room  when  first  hearing  the  sounds,  and 
there  she  stood  at  the  foot  of  Dorothy's  bed, 
looking  half  frightened  at  the  turn  events  had 
taken.  She  was  certain  Miss  Dorothy  was  hav- 
ing some  sort  of  hysterics. 

"Oh,  Mother,  Mother,  guess !  Oh,  do  guess 
what  this  letter  says !  Oh,  you  never  will  guess  ! 
Oh,  please  say  something!" 

"Why,  Dorothy  Ward,  have  you  gone  mad  ? 
Quiet,  child.  Think  of  your  foot !  This  excite- 
ment is  the  worst  possible  thing  for  you." 

But  Dorothy  went  on :  "John,  Bridget,  Nora, 
all  of  you,  guess !  It  's  so  wonderful !  I  can 
hardly  believe  it  myself." 

"Whatever  it  is,"  said  Dorothy's  mother,  "I 
hope  it  will  never  happen  again.  Give  me  the 
letter,  dear." 

"I  must  have  my  three  guesses  first,  Mother. 
I  '11  tell  you  then." 

So  Mrs.  Ward  began :  "Aunt  Alice  is  coming  to 
visit  us?— No?"  And  Dorothy  turned  towardjohn. 


"Your  uncle  is  going  to  send  you  another  horse 
to  ride,"  he  suggested. 

"No.     Better  than  that,  John." 

"Oh,  Miss  Dorothy,  it  could  n't  be  better  than 
that." 

"Some  one  is  sending  you  a  gold  watch  and 
chain,"  said  Nora. 

"No,  Nora.     It  's  far  better  than  that." 

"Goodness,  childie !"  said  Dorothy's  mother, 
"I  cannot  imagine  what  it  is,  but  it  must  indeed 
be  fine  if  it  's  better  than  a  new  horse  or  a  gold 
watch  and  chain." 

"If  only  Papa  were  here,  I  'm  sure  he  would 
guess  !  It  's  something  Papa  has  longed  for  so 
often." 

"Oh,  my  precious  girl !  I  know  now.  Why 
did  n't  I  guess  sooner  ?  The  letter  is  from  Dr. 
Swan,  and  he  is  going  to  let  you  waik !" 

Mrs.  Ward  looked  at  her  daughter  and  was 
almost  speechless.  The  white,  delicate  tint  had 
left  Dorothy's  face,  and  in  its  place  was  a  glow 
of  happiness  such  as  had  not  been  seen  there 
since  the  dreadful  accident. 

"Oh,  Mother,  I  wonder  if  it  is  better  than  that ! 
Yes,  I  do  believe  it  is  !  That  would  mean  happi- 
ness for  me,  first  of  all,  and  for  you,  too,  I  know. 
But  this  will  give,  oh,  such  pleasure  to  so  many, 
especially  to  you  and  Father!" 

"There  can  be  no  real  happiness  for  us,  dear, 
until  you  are  running  about  just  as  you  did  five 
months  ago." 

Dorothy  drew  her  mother  toward  her  and 
placed  the  magic  letter  in  her  hand. 

"Read  it  aloud,  Mother.  Everybody  must  hear 
the  wonderful  news.  John,  Bridget,  Nora,  you 
may  stay.  I  want  you  all  to  hear  it.  Listen  !"  com- 
manded Dorothy.  These  three  faithful  Irish  ser- 
vants had  been  long  in  the  family,  and  the  smallest 
happening  was  of  vital  interest  to  each  one.  Mrs. 
Ward  had  glanced  over  the  letter  before  read- 
ing it  aloud,  and  now  she,  too,  began  to  be- 
have quite  as  madly  as  Dorothy.  She  rushed 
up  to  the  bed,  threw  her  arms  around  her  daugh- 
ter, and  began  to  cry  from  sheer  joy.  The  three 
servants  looked  at  one  another,  not  knowing  what 
to  make  of  the  mystery.  At  last  Mrs.  Ward  took 
the  letter  and  began  to  read : 

"New  York,  May  26,  1910. 
"Dear  Miss  Ward:   It  gives  us  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  inform  you  that  the  distinguished  judges  of  our  Book- 
Puzzle   Competition,   recently  concluded,   have   awarded 
to  your  set  of  answers  the  first  prize — a  new  Parkwood 
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automobile  of  1910.  We  are  mailing  to  your  address, 
by  same  post  with  this  letter,  a  copy  of  to-day's  'Cour- 
ier,' containing  the  report  of  the  judges,  in  full,  and 
the  complete  list  of  prize-winners. 

"We  know  it  will  be  a  source  of  much  pride  and 
pleasure  to  you  that  your  name  heads  this  list,  and 
the  'Courier'  offers  you  its  heartiest  congratulations 
upon  your  success.  It  only  remains  to  say  that  the 
automobile  is  in  readiness,  and  awaits  your  orders  as 
to  the  time  and  place  of  delivery. 


cation,  we  will  have  a  motor.  For  the  present 
we  must  forego  that  pleasure." 

"And  now,  Dorothy,  just  think  what  this  will 
mean  !    It  seems  too  good  to  be  true  !" 

Again  mother  and  daughter  read  and  re-read 
the  letter.  John,  too,  must  see  it,  and,  as  his  edu- 
cation had  been  sadly  neglected,  it  took  him 
some  time  to  spell  out  each  word. 


"'READ    IT    ALOUD,    MOTHER.       EVERYBODY    MUST    HEAR    THE    WONDERFUL    NEWS. 


"With,  the    earnest   wish   that   it   may   bring   you   un- 
failing enjoyment   and  benefit,   and  thus  amply  reward 
you  for  the  ardent  zeal  that  you  have  bestowed   upon 
our  Book-Puzzle  Competition,  we  are, 
"Yours  very  sincerely, 

"The  Evening  Courier   Company, 

"per  James  L.  Brown,  Sec'y." 

"Bless  my  soul!"  said  John.  "A  — whole  — big 
automobile !" 

"Sakes  alive!"  said  Bridget. 

"The  clever  Miss  Dorothy!"  said  Nora.  "I 
always  knew  she  would  do  something  grand." 

And  Mrs.  Ward  ?  Well,  even  yet,  she  could 
not  fully  realize  the  fact.  The  one  thing  her 
husband  had  longed  for  was  his— or,  rather,  Dor- 
othy's. It  did  not  matter  much  to  whom  it  be- 
longed. They  all  would  share  it,  for  the  Ward 
family  was  a  very  united  one.  Mr.  Ward  had 
often  said  to  his  wife : 

"Mary,  when  Hal  and  Dorothy  finish  their  edu- 


"Well,  this  beats  St.  Patrick  an'  all  the  snakes 
in  ould  Ireland!"  was  his  comment  at  last. 

"Let  me  introduce  to  you  our  new  chauffeur, 
Mother,"  Dorothy  said,  pointing  to  John. 

John  blushed  and  stammered,  but  his  eyes 
danced  with  pleasure.  Words  failing  him,  he 
handed  the  letter  back  to  Dorothy  and  said : 

"You  desarve  it,  Miss  Dorothy.  Shure,  no 
little  lady  ever  stood  such  pain  in  such  a  grand 
way  as  you  've  done." 

Bridget  and  Nora  added  their  words  of  con- 
gratulation, but  Bridget  could  not  get  over  the 
"wonderful  l'arnin' "  their  Miss  Dorothy  must 
have  to  win  an  automobile  "clean  out  of  her 
head." 

The  three  servants  then  left  the  room,  still 
radiant  over  the  great  surprise  and  success  that 
had  come  to  their  little  mistress. 

All  this  time  Aunt  Alice's  letter  lay  unopened 
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on  the  bed.  When  Dorothy  glanced  down  and 
saw  it,  she  at  once  remembered  that  her  great 
good-fortune  was  really  due  to  her  aunt. 

"Oh,  Mother,"  she  said,  "please  telegraph  dear 
Aunt  Alice  at  once !  She  should  have  been  the 
first  to  know,  for  we  really  owe  it  all  to  her." 

Mrs.  Ward  went  to  the  telephone,  which  was  on 
a  little  table  beside  the  bed,  and  called  up  the 
telegraph  office. 

"What  shall  we  say,  dear?" 

"Oh,  just  say:  'The  motor  is  mine.  I  thank 
you  a  thousand  times.'  " 

"She  won't  understand  that.  Probably  she  has 
forgotten  all  about  the  contest." 

"Oh,  but  we  can  write,  Mother,  and  explain." 

"I  have  it!"  said  Mrs.  Ward.  "We  will  say: 
'Have  won  automobile  in  Book  Competition.  A 
thousand  thanks.  Aunt  Alice.  Letter  on  way. 
Dorothy  Ward.'  .  .  .  Hello !  Is  that  the  tele- 
graph office?  Well,  take  this' telegram  for  New 
York,  please,  and  charge  it  to  Mr.  Ward's  ac- 
count " 

They  could  have  telephoned  to  New  York,  but 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter  had  no  telephone  in  their 
New  York  home. 

"I  '11  write  this  afternoon,  so  Aunt  Alice  will 
get  my  letter  before  breakfast  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. I  will  ask  her  to  be  here  when  the  motor 
comes  and  have  the  very  first  ride  in  it." 

Dorothy  never  forgot  others  in  her  own  joys. 

"Papa  must  know  right  away.  Do  you  think 
he  will  have  reached  his  office,  Mother?" 

"I  '11  call  him,  dear." 

"Don't  tell  him  the  surprise  at  first,  Mother. 
Let  me  talk  to  him,  please." 

The  telephone  had  been  connected  from  down- 
stairs. During  Dorothy's  convalescence  she  had 
been  able  to  "visit  with"  her  friends  by  telephone. 
It  had  helped  to  cheer  many  a  w.eary  hour. 

Again  Mrs.  Ward  took  the  telephone,  called  up 
her  husband's  office,  handed  the  receiver  to  Dor- 
othy, and  in  a  moment  heard  her  say: 

"Yes,  Papa.  I  had  to  call  you !  I  've  such  a 
surprise  for  you,  the  greatest  surprise  you  've 
ever  had !  .  .  .  No,  no,  I  can't  tell.  .  .  .  You  must 
guess.  .  .  .  Yes,  after  three  guesses.  .  .  .  No, 
Father  dear.     Mother  guessed  that." 

Mr.  Ward's  first  guess  had  been  that  Dorothy 
was  to  be  allowed  to  walk. 

"That  's  one  guess,"  said  Dorothy.  "Oh,  hurry, 
do !  Think  what  you  would  like  most.  .  .  .  Oh, 
I  know,  Papa,  but  that  wish  is  nearly  true  now. 
Just  one  more.  .  .  .  Oh,  no.  Now  you  're  dread- 
fully cold  !  .  .  .  I  must  tell  you  then,  for  I  prom- 
ised after  three.    Listen,  Dad." 

Dorothy  proceeded,  saying  each  word  very 
slowly  ;  and  she  paused  several  times  in  the  telling. 


"Dorothy  Ward  has  won— can't  you  guess  now, 
Dad?  .  .  .  Yes,  that  's  it;  a  prize.  .  .  .  What  prize, 
you  say  ?  Oh,  surely,  now,  you  can  guess.  .  .  . 
Then  I  '11  have  to  tell  you  — an  au-to-mo-bile !" 

As  Mrs.  Ward  watched  Dorothy,  she  saw  her 
face  flush,  and  caught  the  sound  of  a  laugh  over 
the  telephone.  Evidently  Dorothy's  father  took 
it  all  as  a  joke. 

"Well,  then,  Dad,  when  you  come  home  I  '11 
show  you  the  letter.  It  's  from  the  'Evening 
Courier'  of  New  York." 

"You  don't  mean — you  can't  mean — you  've 
won  the  first  prize  in  the  Book-Puzzle  Compe- 
tition ?"  was  his  reply. 

"Yes,  Father.  Listen,  This  letter  came  this 
morning." 

She  slowly  read  the  letter  over,  word  by  word. 
Only  Dorothy  heard  the  exclamation  at  the  other 
end  of  the  wire.    Then  she  turned  to  her  mother. 

"Father  's  coming  home  right  away.  I  don't 
think  he  believes  it  's  true,  even  now.  He  just 
said:  'Geewhizikins !  Glory,  hallelujah!  You 
blessed  little  trump  !  I  '11  come  right  home.'  Then 
he  hung  up  the  receiver." 

While  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Dorothy's 
father,  I  must  go  back  a  little  and  tell  you  some- 
thing of  Dorothy  herself:  of  her  home,  the  acci- 
dent, -and  how  this  wonderful  happiness  came 
about. 

Dorothy  lived  in  one  of  the  beautiful  suburbs 
of  Philadelphia.  She  had  always  been  a  great 
reader.  She  was  never  lonely  nor  bored,  she 
often  said,  if  only  there  was  some  good  book 
near  at  hand.  Her  mother,  too,  had  always  been 
a  book-lover,  and  was  like  a  chum  to  Dorothy  in 
her  reading,  sharing  all  her  pleasures  and  wisely 
guiding  her  along  the  enchanting  paths  of  litera- 
ture. No  wonder,  then,  that  Dorothy,  even  in 
her  early  teens,  had  a  library  that  was  the  envy 
and  admiration  of  her  schoolmates,  and  was 
known  as  the  best-read  girl  of  her  age  in  all  the 
neighborhood.  She  and  Edith  Mortimer,  her  chief 
girl  friend,  would  spend  hours  and  hours  reading 
together.  On  fine  days  they  would  climb  up  into 
one  of  the  big  apple-trees  that  stood  behind  the 
house,  and  there  Miss  Alcott's  girls  and  boys, 
Stevenson's  heroes,  and  Walter  Scott's  heroines, 
all  became  their  fast  friends.  Many  of  the  char- 
acters of  Dickens,  too,  were  as  familiar  to  her  as 
to  her  father.  She  had  a  remarkable  memory, 
well  stored  with  the  stately  music  of  Tennyson, 
the  home-songs  of  Longfellow,  and  many  a  golden 
sentence  from  Emerson  and  Ruskin.  And  she 
dearly  loved  a  well-told  story. 

But  besides  a  taste  for  reading,  Dorothy  and 
her  father  had  always  delighted  in  puzzles  and 
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problems;  and,  next  to  a  good  story,  she  enjoyed 
a  tussle  with  the  riddles,  charades,  and  anagrams 
in  her  favorite  magazine. 

Hal,  her  big  brother,  was  in  his  third  year  at 
Yale.  Paul  and  Peggy,  the  little  brother  and 
sister,  were  too  young  to  be  companionable,  so 
Edith  and  her  books  were  her  constant  delight. 
In  the  previous  October  she  and  Edith  had  en- 
tered a  New  York  school,  but  during  the 
Christmas  vacation  a  terrible  accident  had  oc- 
curred. While  out  riding  one  day,  Dorothy's 
saddle  had  slipped.  She  had  fallen,  and  the  horse 
—her  own  beloved  horse — had  stepped  on  her 
ankle.  For  almost  a  block  she  had  been  dragged 
before  Edith,  who  was  with  her,  could  dismount 
and  reach  the  frightened  animal.  Then,  when 
help  came,  Dorothy,  quite  unconscious,  was  picked 
up  and  carried  home.  It  was  feared,  at  first,  that 
her  foot  would  have  to  be  amputated.  Dr.  Swan, 
a  noted  surgeon  from  New  York,  had  come  over 
in  consultation,  and  the  doctors  finally  decided  to 
do  all  in  their  power  to  save  the  foot.  I  need  not 
tell  you  of  Dorothy's  suffering.  Enough  that  her 
pluck  and  patience  were  equal  to  the  ordeal. 

For  weeks  the  brave  girl  would  say  each  morn- 
ing, when  the  surgeon  came  to  dress  her  "wound, 
"Has  Mother  gone?"  and,  after  being  assured 
that  her  father  had  taken  her  mother  away,  she 
would  tell  the  doctors  she  was  ready.  That  daily 
hour  when  the  dressing  must  be  changed  was  one 
of  such  agony  that  nobody  but  the  doctors  and 
nurse  could  endure  to  witness  it.  But  that  passed, 
and  when  the  wound  was  sufficiently  healed,  the 
foot  was  put  in  a  plaster  cast.  Gradually,  day  by 
day,  the  color  came  back  into  the  poor  little 
sufferer's  face.  She  could  be  propped  up  in  bed, 
and  the  bed  would  be  wheeled  into  the  big  bay- 
window.  From  there  Dorothy  could  watch  the 
children  skating  on  the  pond,  and  see  the  beauti- 
ful white  snow  as  it  fell  softly  down  from  the  sky. 

Only  last  week  the  cast  had  been  removed,  and 
now  she  was  able  to  be  carried  down-stairs  every 
day  to  enjoy  the  sunshine  on  the  veranda. 

But  Aunt  Alice  had  paid  her  a  visit  early  in 
February,  and  finding  Dorothy  bearing  the  pain 
so  patiently,  and  trying  not  to  tax  her  friends 
during  those  weary  hours,  had  said  to  herself: 
"What  can  I  do  to  make  the  time  less  tedious 
for  the  child?  I  can  write  every  day  when  I  go 
home,  but  suppose  while  I  am  here  I  tell  her  a 
story — the  story  of  her  mother  and  me  when  we 
were  young?" 

Dorothy  loved  to  hear  that  story.  You  see,  it 
never  came  to  a  real  end,  and  she  would  listen, 
hour  after  hour,  to  the  funny  things  those  earlier 
girls  did,  the  girlish  troubles  they  had,  and  the 
pleasures  they  shared— not  very  unlike  her  own. 


But  Aunt  Alice  had  to  go  home  at  last,  and  one 
day,  before  she  left,  while  she  was  sitting  in  her 
room,  wishing  some  good  fairy  would  come  and 
help  her  to  think  up  some  new  means  of  bringing 
comfort  to  Dorothy,  the  Book-Puzzle  Competi- 
tion "popped  into  her  head."  She  went  to  her 
satchel,  opened  it,  and  found  the  torn  sheet  of 
the  paper  that  she  was  thinking  of. 

For  on  the  evening  when  Aunt  Alice  had  left 
New  York  to  visit  the  Wards,  she  had  been  read- 
ing the  "Courier,"  and  her  eye  had  caught  the 
announcement,  "Book-Puzzle  Competition." 

Underneath  it  was  a  funny  picture  which,  Aunt 
Alice  discovered,  represented  a  book.  A  cata- 
logue containing  hundreds  of  titles  was  sent  to 
all  the  contestants,  and  from  that  the  right  title 
for  the  picture  must  be  found. 

How  foolish  !  she  had  thought,  that  so  much 
good  space  should  be  devoted  to  such  nonsense. 

"They  might  better  have  more  advertisements. 
Here  I  am,  trying  to  buy  a  set  of  furs  at  a  re- 
duced price,  and  not  one  'ad'  about  furs  in  the 
entire  paper." 

There  was  an  advertisement,  to  be  sure,  of 
maids'  aprons  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  "Re- 
duced from  a  dollar  to  fifty-nine  cents."  Not  that 
Aunt  Alice  was  needing  maids'  aprons,  but  she 
could  not  let  such  a  bargain  pass.  So  the  paper 
was  tucked  away  for  future  reference. 

Now,  as  she  happened  upon  it,  she  exclaimed 
with  delight:  "Oh,  Dorothy  loves  books  and  she 
loves  puzzles !  This  competition  is  just  the  thing 
to  interest  her !" 

So,  that  very  morning,  she  wrote  to  the  main 
office  of  the  "Evening  Courier,"  asking  to  have  the 
back  numbers  forwarded  and  the  future  numbers 
sent  to  Dorothy ;  also  the  catalogue.  She  inclosed 
a  check  to  cover  the  amount.  Then  Aunt  Alice 
became  very  much  excited.  She  could  hardly 
wait  for  the  morrow  to  come.  The  first  mail 
brought  nothing,  nor  the  second,  either.  But  just 
before  supper  several  fat  bundles,  addressed  to 
Miss  Dorothy  Ward,  arrived,  and  great  excite- 
ment prevailed. 

"We  had  better  wait  until  the  morning,  Alice, 
I  think,"  said  Dorothy's  mother.  "The  child  must 
sleep  to-night.  To-morrow  is  Saturday,  and  we 
can  all  be  with  her." 

The  next  morning  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward,  Aunt 
Alice,  Paul,  and  Peggy  were  all  eagerly  watching 
Dorothy  undo  her  packages.  Aunt  Alice  feared 
that  everybody  might  think,  as  she  had  thought 
at  first,  that  it  was  all  foolishness.  But  she  was 
rewarded  by  seeing  Dorothy's  delight. 

"Many  of  these  books  are  old  friends,  Aunt 
Alice !  And  these  funny  pictures  are  great !  I 
believe  I  've  guessed  one  already,"  said  Dorothy. 
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She  held  up  the  picture  of  an  old,  gray-headed 
man,  with  a  hoe  in  his  hand  and  evidently  show- 
ing it  to  a  little  boy. 

'"The  Man  with  the  Hoe,'"  suggested  Mr.  Ward. 

"Perhaps.  But  I  think  it  's  Walter  Scott's 
'Ivanhoe'— I  've  an  hoe,"  said  Dorothy. 


become  the  most  important  person  in  the  house. 
The  "foolishness,"  indeed,  proved  a  great  blessing ; 
and,  day  after  day,  as  the  paper  arrived,  a  fresh 
game  was  played.  Dorothy's  friends,  when  they 
dropped  in  to  see  her,  all  had  a  try  at  the  titles. 
Dorothy  wrote  Edith  about  it,  and  she  and  her 


"NOT    UNTIL    THE    MOTOR    DREW    UP    IN    FRONT    OF    DOROTHY    DID    ANYBODY    SPEAK."       (SEE    PAGE    634. J 


"Why,  certainly!  Of  course  it  is!  Good  for 
you,  Dot!"  they  all  exclaimed. 

"Oh,  but  it  's  nothing  so  easy  as  all  that,  you 
may  be  sure,"  said  the  wise  Dorothy.  "I  must 
study  it  out  by  myself,  by  and  by." 

Nora  had  to  ring  the  dinner-bell  three  times 
before  she  could  get  the  family  to  come  to  lunch. 
It  was  her  afternoon  out,  too.  Not  one  of  them, 
except  Paul  and  Peggy,  had  stirred  out  of  Dor- 
othy's room  all  morning.  No  two  of  them  had 
guessed  the  same  title  for  any  picture,  but  every 
time   Dorothy's    suggestion    was   voted   the   best. 

"That  was  a  great  idea  of  yours,  Alice,"  said 
Mr.  Ward  during  the  meal.    And  Aunt  Alice  had 


school  friends  subscribed  for  the  paper,  and  spent 
their  spare  hours  trying  to  guess  the  pictures. 

So  a  little  thought  grows  in  greatness,  and  car- 
ries far  and  wide  its  blessings.  For  of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  kindness. 

Chapter  II 

AN    EVENTFUL    DAY 

Mr.  Ward  came  up  the  stairs  three  steps  at  a 
time.  Dorothy  could  hear  him.  He  bounded  into 
the  room  and  up  to  her  bed,  quite  out  of  breath 
and  as  eager  as  a  boy. 

All  the  way  home   this   excitement   had   been 
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gathering  force.  The  train  was  unusually  slow, 
and  the  trolley  which  brought  him  from  the  sta- 
tion was  slower  still.  During  the  trip  he  had  had 
time  to  reflect,  and  now  he  was  quite  convinced 
that  this  was  no  April-fool  joke,  but  a  reality. 
Of  course  his  little  girl  was  clever  enough  to  win 
any  prize  ! 

Dorothy  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  her  face  beam- 
ing with  happiness. 

"Bravo !  bra-vo,  Dot !  This  is  one  of  the  proud- 
est moments  of  my  life.  My  little  book-worm ! 
My  motor-girl!  Where  's  the  letter,  Dot?  Let 
me  read  about  this  triumph  of  yours  !  It  did  n't 
seem  possible,  at  first,  my  girlie.  This  sort  of 
thing  does  n't  happen  often  in  real  life.  An  auto- 
mobile—by Jove,  the  very  thing  we  have  longed 
for,  too !" 

"Is  n't  it  great,  Dad?    And  it  is  really  true!" 

Her  father's  hand  fairly  trembled  with  joy  and 
pride  as  he  read  the  letter,  and  both  he  and  Dor- 
othy decided  that  they  could  not  wait  very  long 
for  their  new  toy.  So  Mr.  Ward  said  he  would 
go  to  New  York  the  very  next  day  and  take  John 
with  him. 

"I  don't  know  much  about  running  a  machine, 
though,  and  John  knows  nothing,"  said  Mr.  Ward. 
"I  know  what  I  '11  do.  I  '11  telephone  Mr.  Lawton 
and  ask  him  if  he  will  give  us  a  lesson." 

He  went  to  the  telephone. 

"Give  me  131  Germantown,  please. 

"Hello!  Is  Mr.  Lawton  at  home?  .  .  .  He  is? 
Tell  him  that  Mr.  Ward  would  like  to  speak  to 
him,  please. 

"That  you,  Lawton?  It  's  Ward  speaking.  .  .  . 
Yes.  the  same.  A  small  earthquake  has  occurred 
in  our  family.  .  .  .  What  's  that?  No,  Dorothy 
can't  walk  quite  yet,  but  she  will  soon.  In  the 
meantime  the  dear  girl  has  won  a  gorgeous  prize, 
the  Book-Puzzle  Competition  prize  offered  by  the 
New  York  'Courier' !  Yes,  really.  An  automo- 
bile, a  Parkwood.  .  .  .  Thank  you.  I  '11  tell  her. 
It  will  please  her  mightily. 

"Lawton,  I  'm  going  to  ask  a  favor.  If  you  're 
not  too  busy,  could  you  give  John  and  me  a  lesson 
in  motoring  this  afternoon?  We  want  to  go  for 
the  car  to-morrow,  and  both  John  and  I  are  pretty 
new  at  the  business.  You  can  let  us  into  the 
principal  motor  secrets.  Then  in  New  York  we 
can  have  another  lesson." 

So  it  was  arranged  that,  while  Dorothy  wrote 
her  letter  to  Aunt  Alice  and  sent  Edith  a  line, 
John  and  her  father  should  take  their  first  lesson 
in  motoring. 

Just  then  Nora  appeared  with  a  parcel  which 
was  recognized  at  once  as  the  copy  of  the  "Cour- 
ier," and  Mrs.  Ward  was  hurriedly  summoned  so 
that  all  three  of  them  might  enjoy  it  together. 


Needless  to  say  their  interest  in  the  report  and 
their  delight  in  seeing  the  award  of  "the  first 
prize"  to  "Miss  Dorothy  Ward"  knew  no  bounds. 

The  fond  mother  finally  took  the  paper,  saying, 
"You  may  get  other  copies,  Robert,  if  you  like. 
I  'm  going  to  put  this  one  away  forever,  in  some 
safe  place,  as  a  family  heirloom  !" 

"It  is  exactly  like  being  in  a  fairy  story,"  Dor- 
othy said.  "And  all  this  happiness  has  taken 
place  in  two  little  hours." 

For  at  ten  o'clock  the  postman  had  brought  that 
wonderful  letter,  and  now  the  clock  was  striking 
twelve.  It  was  too  exciting  a  day  for  them  to 
be  separated,  so  Mr.  Ward  remained  at  home,  and 
lunch  was  served  in  Dorothy's  room.  Paul  and 
Peggy  were  still  at  school. 

"How  long  will  it  be  before  I  can  ride  in  it,  Dad  ?" 

"The  doctor  will  let  you  go  before  long,  I  feel 
sure,  dear.  He  won't  want  you  to  use  your  foot 
much,  of  course.  He  is  waiting  till  you  get  a 
little  more  strength.  You  see,  you  had  a  great 
shock,  but  I  believe  the  motor  will  be  the  best 
possible  cure.  To-morrow  I  will  call  and  see  Dr. 
Swan.  You  look  stronger  to-day,  Dot,  than  you 
have  looked  since  your  accident." 

After  lunch,  Dorothy  was  dressed,  and  carried 
down  to  the  veranda. 

Dorothy  often  wrote  her  letters  there.  Mrs. 
Ward  usually  brought  her  sewing  and  sat  beside 
her.  And  if  she  was  obliged  to  leave  her,  Nora 
was  always  within  call. 

The  clock  had  just  struck  three,  and  Dorothy's 
letter  was  only  half  written,  when  Mr.  Lawton's 
machine  came  up  the  driveway. 

"Hurrah  for  you,  Dorothy!"  said  Mr.  Lawton. 
"You  're  a  great  girl.  You  've  gone  ahead  of  me 
with  your  new  Parkwood.  Mine  is  a  1909,  and  it 
has  to  do  for  1910  as  well." 

"Oh,  I  'm  simply  wild  about  it!"  said  Dorothy. 
"And  I  was  just  thinking  how  I  would  christen 
my  motor,  but  motors  don't  have  names,  do  they, 
Mr.  Lawton?  Is  n't  it  a  pity?  Horses  have  names 
and  boats  have  names,  but  motors  have  none." 

"We  've  renamed  Dorothy,  though,"  said  her 
father,  coming  out  of  the  house  just  then.  "  'Dor- 
othy, the  motor-girl'  Can't  you  just  see  her 
speeding  along?" 

Every  part  of  the  machine  had  suddenly  doubled 
in  interest.  Dorothy's  eyes  were  traveling  all 
over  Mr.  Lawton's  car.  She  longed  to  ask  heaps 
of  questions,  but  she  felt  it  was  better  to  wait 
until  her  own  motor  arrived. 

John  and  Mr.  Ward  went  off  with  Mr.  Lawton. 
Mr.  Ward  was  at  the  wheel.  When  they  returned, 
Mr.  Lawton  said  they  had  both  been  very  apt 
pupils  and  they  could  bring  Dorothy's  car  over 
from  New  York,  next  day,  without  any  trouble. 
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"Would  you  mind  coming  on  my  second  motor 
trip,  Mr.  Lawton?"  Dorothy  asked.  "You  see, 
there  are  so  many  to  go  on  the  first — Father, 
Mother,  Aunt  Alice,  Paul  and  Peggy,  and,  I 
suppose,  Dorothy,  the  motor-girl." 

"Let  's  call  it  the  'second  section'  of  the  first 
trip.  First  section  overcrowded,  so  a  second  sec- 
tion is  made  up,"  said  Mr.  Lawton. 

"That  sounds  delightful,"  said  Dorothy. 

John  had  enjoyed  his  lesson.  He  was  glad 
Mr.  Lawton  had  left  his  chauffeur  behind.  To 
him  a  chauffeur  was  a  very  great  personage,  and 
the  idea  that  he  was  to  be  one  was  almost  too 
much  for  John.  He  was  already  planning  how 
he  might  acquire  a  fine  leather  coat  and  cap,  with 
leggings  to  match,  such  as  Mr.  Lawton's  chauf- 
feur wore.  There  was  a  sort  of  smartness  about 
chauffeurs  that  gardeners  and  cab-drivers  never 
seemed  to  possess. 

Next  morning  Dorothy  was  awakened  by  her 
father's  hearty  laugh.  Something  funny  was 
happening.    Nora  soon  appeared. 

"Shure,  Miss  Dorothy,  if  you  could  but  see 
John !  He  's  taken  off  his  mustache,  and  he  looks 
so  comical  like !  I  can't  think  if  he  looks  most 
like  a  priest  or  a  cabby." 

Nora  began  to  laugh  so  heartily  that  it  became 
contagious,  and  Dorothy  was  soon  laughing  with 
the  rest. 

"I  must  see  him,  Nora,"  she  said. 

"I  '11  tell  him,  miss,  you  want  to  speak  to  him 
about  the  machine." 

Off  went  Nora  to  bring  John,  trying  hard  to  keep 
a  straight  face  while  she  delivered  the  message. 

Presently  John  appeared. 

The  transformation  was  so  complete  that  Doro- 
thy was  speechless.  John's  sandy  mustache  had 
covered  a  mouth  of  great  dimensions.  Now  his 
long  upper  lip  gave  him  a  very  sanctimonious  ex- 
pression. He  did  indeed  look  somewhat  like  a 
priest  and  very  much  like  a  cabby,  as  Nora  had 
suggested. 

"Why,  John,  what  have  you  done  ?  I  hardly 
know  you,"  said  Dorothy. 

"Shure,  chauffeurs  don't  have  a  mustache,  miss, 
and  if  I  'm  going  to  be  one  of  thim,  I  'm  going  to 
be  the  rale  thing  !" 

There  was  something  pathetic  about  this  trans- 
formation of  John.  Deep  down  in  his  heart  he 
had  often  aspired  to  some  such  height.  But  to  be 
a  chauffeur  surpassed  even  the  top  notch  of  his 
ambition. 

"Well,  you  must  n't  miss  the  train  this  morn- 
ing, John,"  said  Dorothy. 

"Shure,  no,  miss.     We  must  n't  do  that.     And 
I  've  got  lots  to  do  first,"  said  John,  as  he  hur- 
riedly left  the  room. 
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"I  think  this  will  be  the  longest  day  of  my 
life,"  said  Dorothy  to  herself.  "I  hope  Father 
will  try  to  see  Aunt  Alice.  She  should  have  my 
letter  by  noon.  I  wish  I  had  mailed  it  earlier. 
Now  I  must  write  Edith  and  tell  her  the  won- 
derful news.  It  's  so  hard  to  do  things  with  that 
motor  always  in  my  thoughts.  It  keeps  popping 
up  before  me  every  minute,  and  I  can't  think  of 
anything  else.     But,  Edith,  I  will  write  to  you." 

So  Dorothy  wrote : 

My  dearest  Edith  :  The  most  wonderful  thing  has  hap- 
pened !  I  've  won  first  prize  in  the  Book  Competition, 
and  now  I  am  the  owner  of  a  real  automobile.  What 
do  you  think  of  that?  Oh,  Edith,  is  n't  it  just  glorious? 
Sometimes  I  'm  afraid  I  'm  dreaming,  and  then  I  close 
my  eyes  for  fear  I  shall  wake  up.  Just  think  of  the 
fun  we  shall  have  this  summer.  We  will  share  the 
machine.  It  is  really  half  yours.  For  what  I  should 
have  done  without  your  letters,  I  don't  know.  They 
have  helped  me  to  be  brave,  and  I  think  courage  is  the 
best  medicine  in  the  world.  Sometimes  when  I  felt 
I  could  bear  the  pain  no  longer,  one  of  your  dear  let- 
ters would  come,  with  its  plans  for  all  the  good  times 
we  should  have  together,  and  I  seemed  to  get  fresh 
strength. 

Do  you  know,  Edith,  to-day  I  feel  so  well  !  Ever 
since  the  wonderful  news  came,  I  have  felt  much 
stronger.  Papa  and  John  have  gone  to  New  York  to 
bring  the  motor.  Can't  you  come  home  next  Saturday? 
The  car  will  seem  incomplete  until  you  have  seen  it. 

Just  at  this  point  Dorothy's  door  opened,  and 
into  the  room  walked  Aunt  Alice ! 

"Why,  Auntie  dear !  Where  did  you  come 
from?     Did  you  get  my  letter?" 

"No,  dear,  but  I  could  n't  wait.  Your  telegram 
made  your  Uncle  Paul  and  me  so  excited  last 
night,  we  could  n't  sleep,  and  when  no  letter  came 
this  morning,  I  just  packed  my  bag  and  came 
over.  Oh,  you  darling !  I  felt  sure  you  would 
win  that  prize !" 

Aunt  Alice  began  to  take  off  her  things.  Then 
she  had  to  see  the  letter  that  had  brought  the 
good  news,  and  while  she  was  having  a  word  with 
her  sister,  Dorothy  finished  Edith's  letter  and 
asked    Nora    please    to    put    it    in    the    post-box. 

The  day  passed  much  more  quickly  than  Doro- 
thy expected.  When  six  o'clock  arrived,  every 
one  began  to  be  excited. 

"Papa  said  he  would  not  reach  New  York  be- 
fore ten,"  said  Dorothy.  "He  had  a  little  business 
to  attend  to,  and  he  wanted  to  see  Dr.  Swan,  so 
it  would  be  one  o'clock  or  even  two  before  he 
could  start  home." 

All  the  afternoon  Dorothy  and  Aunt  Alice  had 
been  on  the  veranda.  They  were  so  busy  talking 
that  neither  of  them  had  missed  Mrs.  Ward. 

"Where  do  you  suppose  Mother  has  been  all 
the  afternoon?"  said  Dorothy. 

"Mother !"  she  called.     "I  see  Mrs.  Mortimer 
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and  Arthur  coming  up  the  driveway.  Can't  you 
come  out?" 

"Yes,  dear;  I  '11  be  with  you  in  a  moment." 

Seven  had  just  struck  when,  after  many  false 
alarms,  they  heard  a  beautiful  musical  sound  in 
the  distance. 

"That  's  a  Gabriel,  all  right,"  said  Arthur. 

"A  what?"  Dorothy  asked. 

"A  Gabriel  horn,  and  I  '11  wager  it  belongs  to 
Dorothy's  new  motor." 

Mrs.  Ward  said  afterward  she  would  have  given 
anything  for  a  picture  of  Dorothy  just  then.  She 
was  sitting  upon  the  sofa,  her  dark  hair  falling 
about  her  shoulders,  her  beautiful  brown  eyes 
shining  like  two  stars,  and  such  happiness  radia- 
ting from  her  face  that  as  Aunt  Alice  and  Mrs. 
Ward  exchanged  glances,  each  saw  the  other 
slyly  wipe  away  a  tear. 

The  excitement  was  so  great  that  every  one 
was  silent.  Not  until  the  motor  drew  up  in  front 
of  Dorothy  did  anybody  speak.  Then  they  all  be- 
gan to  talk  at  the  same  time,  and  nobody  seemed 
to  be  listening.  Out  jumped  Mr.  Ward  and  came 
over  to  his  little  girl. 

"You  've  earned  it,  dear,  in  more  ways  than 
one,"  he  said,  kissing  her  forehead  and  giving  her 
a  warm  embrace. 

"It  's  yours,  Daddy,  all  yours,  and  I  'm  your 
motor-girl." 

But  who  was  the  gentleman  following  her 
father?  Surely  not  Dr.  Swan!  Yes,  it  was  in- 
deed he ! 

"Well,  well,  Dorothy !  I  never  should  have 
known  you.  Is  this  the  little  lady  I  saw  two 
months  ago?  Look  at  the  roses  in  those  cheeks! 
If  the  foot  has  gained  as  rapidly  as  the  roses 
have  come,  there  will  be  no  question  any  longer 
about  walking." 

Dr.  Swan  passed  on  to  Mrs.  Ward,  and  just 
then  Edith,  who  had  been  hiding  in  the  machine, 
slipped  up  behind,  placed  her  hands  over  Dor- 
othy's eyes,  and  said,  in  a  very  sepulchral  voice : 

"Guess — who — it  is  !" 

"It  's  you,  Edith,"  said  Dorothy.  "I  could  n't 
make  a  mistake." 

The  girls  embraced,  and  then,  all  excitement, 
Edith  began  to  tell  of  the  wonderful  ride  from 
New  York. 

John  had  been  standing  on  one  side,  —  or  ivas 
it  John?  Dorothy  wondered.  In  the  half-dim 
light  she  could  see  a  trim,  military-looking  man 
in  a  fine  cap  and  uniform.  He  stepped  up  to  her 
and  said :  "Put  your  arm  around  me  shoulder, 
Miss  Dorothy,  and,  be  gorry,  I  '11  lift  ye  into  your 
own  motor." 

Supporting  her  foot  very  carefully,  he  lifted 


her  from  the  sofa  and  placed  her  on  the  seat, 
while  all  the  others  looked  on  with  tender  delight 
in  her  happiness.    Oh,  the  joy  of  that  moment ! 

"Come,  Mother !  come,  Aunt  Alice !  get  into 
the  car  with  me,  oh,  do,  please!" 

Aunt  Alice  was  not  fond  of  motor-cars.  She 
was  too  much  afraid  of  "traveling  over  a  gaso- 
lene tank,"  she  said.  But  she,  with  Mrs.  Ward, 
got  in  beside  Dorothy,  and  both  women  went  into 
raptures  over  the  machine.  Dorothy  was  spell- 
bound. She  pinched  herself  to  make  sure  she  was 
awake.  She  was  thinking  of  the  pleasure  they 
would  all  have  in  the  days  to  come. 
-But  just  then  Nora  appeared  at  the  door. 

"Supper  is  ready,  and  our  travelers  are  hun- 
gry," called  Mrs.  Ward.  So  Dorothy  was  lifted 
out  again,  and  all  adjourned  to  the  dining-room. 

The  table  looked  very  festive  and  pretty,  lit  up 
by  the  candles.  And  evidently  everybody  had  been 
expected,  for  it  was  double  its  usual  size  and 
loaded  down  with  good  things. 

"So  this  is  what  Mother  has  been  doing  all 
day,"  said  Dorothy.  "She  and  Father  must  have 
planned  this." 

Such  a  jolly  supper-party !  Dr.  Swan  and  Edith 
poked  fun  at  Mr.  Ward,  declaring  their  lives  had 
been  in  danger  all  the  way  over.  Dorothy's 
father  made  every  one  laugh,  telling  of  his  ex- 
periences with  John,  and  a  sudden  curious  sound 
from  the  kitchen  completed  the  fun.  John,  in  his 
gorgeous  uniform,  had  "paralyzed"  Bridget  and 
Nora  when  he  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

It  was  ten  o'clock.  The  motor  had  been  put  to 
bed  in  the  barn.  Dorothy  was  waiting  for  the 
doctors.  The  family  physician  was  to  meet  Dr. 
Swan,  and  a  final  examination  was  to  be  made. 
Presently  the  two  came  in. 

"A  perfect  knitting  together  of  the  bone,  Lang. 
It  could  n't  be  better.  The  tissues  seem  thor- 
oughly healed,"  said  Dr.  Swan,  after  the  exami- 
nation.    And  turning  to  Dorothy,  he  added : 

"Now,  little  lady,  it  's  up  to  you  to  complete  the 
cure.  You  must  teach  your  foot  to  walk  again. 
Don't  overdo  it,  but,  day  by  day,  give  it  a  little 
exercise.  It  will  be  hard  at  first,  but  you  will  get 
used  to  it.  Above  all,  live  in  the  open  air.  Good 
night,  my  little  first  prize.  You  have  taught  us 
many  a  lesson,  and  you  have  won  the  respect  and 
love  of  many  of  my  little  patients  whom  you  have 
never  seen,  for  I  have  told  them  of  your  pluck." 

"Thank  you,  Doctor,"  was  all  that  Dorothy 
could  say. 

And  so  that  Friday  ended ;  the  unlucky  day,  as 
some  people  call  it.  But  it  was  Dorothy's  lucky 
day,  indeed. 


( To  be  continued. ) 
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BY  MABEL  LYON  STURGIS 


COME,  LASSES  AND  LADS 

{May-pole  dance) 

This  is  a  merry  English  song  descriptive  of  a  dance  around  the  May-pole. 
The  first  of  May,  called  May-day,  was  a  time  of  great  jollification.  May-poles, 
erected  in  all  the  towns  and  villages,  were  a  charming  feature  of  these  festive 
occasions.  They  were  decorated  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  around  them 
the  people  danced  all  the  day  long. 

ifth  Century 
Arrangement  by  Mabel  Lyon  Sturgis 
Gaily  \ 
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i.    Come,  lass  -  es  and   lads,     get    leave      of  your  dads,    And     a    - 
2. "You're  out,".  ..  says  Dick, "Not      I,"....    says  Nick," 'Twas  the 
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way        to    the    May  -  pole     hie For       ev    -    'ry     fair      has    a       part  -  ner  there,     And  the 

fid        -        dler  play'd     it        wrong."..   " 'Tis      true,"  says    Hugh,.,    and     so      says    Sue,       And... 
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fid  -  dler's  standing     by,, 
so.  .    says    ev  -  'ry      one. 


For   Wil  -  ly  shall  dance  with  Jane And  John-ny  has  got      his 

The     fid    -     dler  then    be  -  gan To        play.,    the  tune      a  - 
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down;....     To       trip      it,     trip      it, 
men; And     ev  -  'ry     girl      did 


trip, 
trip. 
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WITH  JOCKEY  TO  THE  FAIR 

This  is  another  charming  English  May-day  song.  The  coming  of  spring  was 
in  olden  times  celebrated  in  various  ways.  In  England,  May-day  was  set  apart 
for  a  special  gala  occasion.  In  the  early  morning,  the  people  would  go  out 
and  gather  flowers  with  which  to  decorate  their  houses  and  the  scenes  of  the 
merry-making.  A  May-queen  was  chosen,  to  whom  the  young  reveler  paid 
court,  as  told  in  Tennyson's  "  May  Queen."  The  clay  was  spent  in  dancing, 
singing,  playing  games,  and  in  general  jollification.  The  festive  gaiety  of  our  song 
centers  about  an  English  fair,  which  was  always  the  scene  of  great  merriment. 

Arrangement  by  Mabel  Lvon  Sturgis 
Lightly  and  with  animation 
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1.  'Twas  on     the  morn  of  sweet  May-day,  When  na  -  ture  painted 

2.  Soon   did  they  meet   a     joy-ful  throng, Their  gay  com-pan-ions 
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all     things  gay,  Taught  birds  to  sing    and  lambs    to  play,  Anddeck'dthe  meadows    fair:..    Young 
blithe  and  young;  Each  joins  the  dance,  each  joins  the  song,  To        hail    the    hap  -  py     pair...    What 
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Jock  -  ey,  ear  -  ly      in      the  morn,  A  -  rose,  and  tripp'd  it      o'er  the  lawn;  His  Sun-day  coat   the 
two  were  e'er    so     fond   as    they!    All  bless  the  kind,  pro-  pi-tiousday,   The  smiling  morn  and 
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BY  F.  LOVELL  COOMBS 


Chapter  III 

A   NIGHT  ON  THE   PLAINS 

"There!     It  's  down!" 

The  relief  in  Dick  Ryerson's  voice  was  echoed 
by  a  husky  hurrah  from  Lincoln  Adams  and  Bob 
Colbourne,  and  rising  from  the  floor  of  the  bal- 
loon, where  for  hours  they  had  been  watching 
the  descending  sun,  conscious  only  of  gnawing 
hunger  and  a  burning  thirst,  the  boys  gazed  be- 
low. Once  more  the  clouds  had  come  between 
them  and  the  earth. 

"They  are  as  far  down  as  ever.  We  have  n't 
dropped  an  inch,"  declared  Lincoln,  disappoint- 
edly. "I  thought  you  said,  Bob,  that  we  would 
fall  as  soon  as  the  sun  began  to  sink?" 

"I  think  we  are  dropping  a  bit.  You  '11  not 
notice  it  much  at  first." 

A  few  minutes  later  there  was  no  doubt  that 
the  balloon  was  at  last  descending.  Fanning 
their  cheeks  as  they  peered  below  was  a  faint 
upward  current  of  air.  Anxiously  all  fixed 
their  eyes  on  a  long,  ragged  ridge  of  cloud,  seem- 
ingly a  mile  beneath  them,  an  outpost  of  the  main 
field  beyond.  Slowly  at  first,  then  mo~e  quickly, 
it  seemed  to  open  out  and  rise  toward  them.  The 
upward  movement  of  air  increased.  Nearer  the 
vapory  outpost  came.  Suddenly  it  spread  out 
like  a  fan,  .  .  .  they  were  in  it,  .  .  .    and  beyond. 

Dick  and  Lincoln  started,  and  turned  to  Bob. 
He  was  gazing  up  at  the  balloon  bag. 

"We  sha'n't  drop  much  faster,  shall  we?"  they 
asked,  in  alarm. 

"I  don't  know.    The  bag  seems  taut  yet." 

The  wind  was  now  whistling  by  them  shrilly, 
and  other  stray  vapor  patches  were  rising  and 
passing.  Soon  a  steady  stream  of  ragged  cloud 
came  whipping  up,  and  hemmed  them  in.  But  the 
main  floor  of  mist  began  to  spread  out  and  show 
openings.    Faster  and  yet  faster  they  dropped. 

Lincoln  placed  his  hands  to  his  ears.  "My 
head  is  throbbing,"  he  said.  "Had  n't  we  better 
throw  some  ballast?" 

Bob's  own  hands  went  to  his  ears,  but  he  shook 
his  head.  "We  don't  want  to  lose  a  single  chance 
of  getting  down." 

Scattered  streaks  of  vapor  were  now  streaming 
upward  around  them.  The  rush  of  air  tossed 
their  hair  and  whined  in  the  basket  cordage. 
Still  faster  they  fell. 

"My  head  will  burst !"  murmured  Dick. 

Downward  they  shot.    The  main  field  of  cloud 


opened  out.  They  were  in  it— through  it.  From 
the  twilight  below  a  jagged  yellow  landscape 
rushed  up  at  them.  Bob  whipped  out  his  knife, 
and  with  a  slash  ripped  open  one  of  the  ballast- 
bags.  The  dry  sand  flew  stinging  into  their  faces. 
Still  they  hurtled  downward.  He  slashed  a  sec- 
ond and  a  third  bag.  Lincoln  and  Dick  caught 
out  their  knives  and  feverishly  opened  them. 

"No,  wait!" 

Bob  was  holding  a  hand  out  from  the  car. 

"A  warm  upward  current  of  air !  It  may  stop 
us !" 

With  poised  knives  they  stood,  their  eyes  fixed 
on  a  group  of  yellow  spots  directly  below.  Diz- 
zily they  fell  toward  them.  Suddenly  the  yellow 
patches  ceased  widening,  there  was  a  moment  of 
suspense,  and  all  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  The 
balloon  seemed  to  be  neither  falling  nor  rising. 

Then  followed  a  new  anxiety.  "Are  we  going 
down  at  all  now?"  exclaimed  Lincoln. 

"We  may  pass  out  of  this  warm  air-current 
any  minute,  and  go  on  falling,"  replied  Bob. 
"But,  I  say,"  he  added,  in  a  mystified  tone,  "is  n't 
it  funny,  a  hot  wind  in  September?  Surely  we 
have  n't  reached  the  southwestern  plains?" 

Dick  was  peering  intently  into  the  gloom  be- 
low. "Well,  we  have  been  going  at  a  great  clip 
all  day.  And  we  're  still  on  the  drive.  Look  at 
those  hills  slipping  along,"  he  said,  pointing. 

"How  far  east  do  the  big  plains  begin,  Lin- 
coln?" 

"I  give  it  up.  Colorado  and  Kansas,  I  think, 
though  I  'm  not  sure.  But  it  does  n't  seem  pos- 
sible we  could  have  come  that  far." 

In  spite  of  Bob's  prediction,  the  balloon  did  not 
drop  farther,  and  an  hour  later  was  still  flitting 
swiftly  along  high  over  a  now  barely  discernible 
landscape.  When  they  judged  another  hour  had 
passed,  and  there  was  still  no  sign  that  they  were 
descending,  the  boys  once  more  made  themselves 
as  comfortable  as  possible  on  the  floor  of  the 
basket,  and,  painfully  hungry  and  thirsty  though 
they  were,  soon  were  nodding  into  sleep. 

It  seemed  to  Lincoln  but  a  minute  later  that  he 
started  into  wakefulness.  A  thin  quarter-moon 
was  just  rising,  and  dimly  he  made  out  Bob  and 
Dick  also  bolt  upright,  listening. 

"What  was  it?"  he  whispered. 

From  seemingly  just  below  came  a  long-drawn 
howl. 

"A  dog!  A  farm!"  Instantly  the  boys  were 
on  their  feet,  peering  below.     All  was  obscurity. 
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"Are  you  sure  it  was  a  dog?^'  questioned  Dick, 
in  a  low  voice. 

"Why,  what  else—" 

Again  it  came,  a  long,  weird,  high-pitched  note. 

"That  settles  it.  We  're  out  over  the  plains. 
It  's  a  coyote,"  declared  Dick. 

As  they  listened  another  sound  arose,  a  low, 
soft  "M-m-m-m !" 

"Cattle!"  cried  Lincoln.  "We  're  over  a  ranch! 
Let  us  yell !" 

"Are  n't  we  dropping?"  Bob  interrupted. 

As  he  spoke,  the  others  also  became  conscious 
of  the  upward  rush  of  air.  Hopefully,  and  some- 
what nervously,  they  strained  their  eyes,  gazing 
below. 

Faster  the  air  came.  Suddenly,  before  the  boys 
had  time  to  think,  dark  shapes  loomed  up,  sprang 
at  them,  and  there  was  a  terrific  crash.  In  a 
dazed  heap  on  the  floor,  they  felt  the  basket  re- 
bound into  the  air,  there  was  a  second  terrific 
impact,  a  series  of  leaps,  then  a  crashing  as  of 
branches,  and  a  sudden  halt. 

Dazed  though  they  were,  the  boys  were  on 
their  feet  and  over  the  side  of  the  car  in  a  jiffy. 
The  joy  of  being  down  at  last  quickly  cleared 
their  minds,  and  after  a  hurried  feeling  of  limbs, 
which  disclosed  no  other  injuries  than  bruises, 
they  turned  eagerly -to  look  about  them  in  the 
semi-darkness. 

"We  appear  to  be  in  a  small  valley,"  said  Dick. 

"And  out  on  the  plains,  sure  enough,"  declared 
Lincoln,  stooping.  "Feel  the  sand.  And— yes!  — 
here  is  a  nubby  little  cactus.    That  settles  it." 

Looming  up  a  short  distance  from  them  was  a 
round-topped  knoll.    The  boys  headed  for  it. 

They  had  gone  but  a  few  steps,  however,  when 
Lincoln  halted.  "I  say,  should  n't  we  make  sure 
of  the  balloon  ?"  he  questioned.  "The  basket  has 
caught  under  that  low  tree,  but  if  the  wind  shifts 
it  may  come  free  and  the  balloon  go  off  again. 
There  's  no  need  of  losing  it." 

The  others  agreed,  and,  returning,  they  found 
the  flying-rope.  Carrying  it  to  a  second  tree, 
apparently  a  species  of  thorn,  they  wound  it  sev- 
eral times  about  the  trunk. 

"That  will  hold,"  said  Lincoln,  as  they  again 
headed  for  the  knoll.  "And  we  have  her  to  fall 
back  upon  in  a  pinch.  For  she  would  go  up  again, 
would  n't  she,  Bob?" 

"Easily.  She  has  lost  remarkably  little  gas, 
and  there  are  over  twenty  ballast-bags  on  her 
yet.    Five  or  six  cut  off  would  send  her  up." 

They  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  rise.  At  a 
run  they  gained  the  crest.  To  the  east,  high 
against  the  sky,  was  the  black  shape  of  a  moun- 
tain, over  whose  jagged  peak  the  pale  quarter- 
moon  was  just  showing.     To  north,   south,  and 


west  shapeless  successions  of  low  hills*  rolled 
away  into  obscurity. 

For  a  space,  however,  no  friendly  light  could 
they  discover.  Then  Bob,  moving  farther  along 
the  knoll,  uttered  a  cry,  and  hastening  after  him, 
the  others  discovered  a  small  dot  of  yellow  light 
apparently  just  under  the  moon.  At  a  run  they 
were  off  down  the  slope,  heading  toward  it. 

"It  will  be  a  rancher's  house,"  said  Dick,  as 
they  stumbled  eagerly  along.    ' 

"Yes !  And  do  you  know  one  commodity 
they  '11  have  there?"  queried  Lincoln,  gaily. 
"Some  real,  genuine,  cool,  fresh  water !  Think 
of  it!" 

Involuntarily  all  increased  their  pace,  and,  a 
few  steps  farther,  almost  ran  into  a  wire  fence. 
Following  it,  they  were  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  the  light  when  on  their  right  appeared  a  sec- 
ond fence.  Simultaneously  there  came  a  low 
sound  of  stamping  and  snorting. 

"A  horse-corral,"  announced  Dick.  "And,  oh, 
water !" 

In  a  twinkle,  regardless  of  possible  falls  in  the 
darkness,  the  three  boys  were  fairly  racing  in  the 
direction  of  the  tinkling  sound,  and  a  moment 
later  were  flat  on  their  stomachs,  drinking  long, 
delicious  draughts  at  a  sweet,  cool  spring. 

Without  a  word  the  three  parched  lads  drank, 
and  drank,  and  drank  again,  and  buried  their 
faces  deep  in  the  cold,  bubbling  water.  And 
when  at  last  they  arose,  all  felt  as  though  re- 
newed with  life. 

"If  we  do  as  well  for  something  to  eat  at  the 
house,"  remarked  Dick,  as  they  finally  resumed 
their  way  toward  the  light,  "we  '11  feel  like 
kings." 

"Or  presidents,"  corrected  Lincoln,  jocularly. 

The  house  appeared,  and  proved  to  be  a  very 
small  affair,  a  mere  one-story  shanty.  But  the 
light  from  the  window  seemed  to  beam  a  wel- 
come to  the  hungry  and  lonesome  boys,  and  they 
hastened  forward. 

A  few  feet  from  the  door  they  sharply  halted. 

"Hold  on !  hold  on !"  roared  a  gruff,  angry 
voice.  "I  reckon  I  have  the  call  on  this  round- 
up!" 

The  three  boys  turned  on  one  another  in 
speechless  dismay.  Had  they  heard  aright  ? 
After  all  they  had  gone  through,  after  their 
eager  haste  toward  the  seemingly  friendly  light, 
surely  it  was  not  possible  they  were  to  have  a 
no  more  friendly  reception  ! 

Silently,  with  lips  tightly  set  over  their  dis- 
appointment, the  boys  tiptoed  to  a  spot  where 
they  could  peek  through  the  window. 

Seated  about  a  small  table,  in  the  light  of  two 
candles,    were    three    rough,    grizzly-faced    men, 
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playing  cards.  Near  the  hand  of  one  of  them 
rested  a  heavy  revolver,  and  similar  weapons 
protruded  from  the  belts  of  the  others.  Leather 
"chaps"  and  a  pyramid  of  saddles  against  the 
wall  proclaimed  them  ranchmen  or  cow-boys. 

The  boys  drew  back  a  step.  "What  do  you 
think?"  whispered  Dick.     "Shall  we  knock?" 

"They  are  a  hard-looking  trio,"  said  Lincoln, 
doubtfully.    "But  we  must  do  something!" 

To  their  ears  came  the  thud  of  rapidly  ap- 
proaching hoofs.  Hastily  the  boys  withdrew  to 
the  rear  of  the  cabin. 

The  sounds,  apparently  of  several  horses,  drew 
nearer,  and  came  to  a  halt  but  a  short  distance 
away. 

"At  the  corral,"  said  Lincoln. 

Footsteps  quickly  followed.  As  they  neared 
the  front  of  the  hut,  the  boys  tiptoed  back  to  the 
window,  and  reached  it  in  time  to  see  the  door 
open  and  three  more  rough-looking  cow-men  ap- 
pear. About  the  arm  of  one  of  them  was  a  red- 
dened bandage. 

The  men  at  the  table  turned. 

"Well,  how  she  look?"  demanded  one  of  them. 

"How  's  this  look  ?"  growled  the  man  with  the 
wounded  arm.  "It  looks  as  though  some  coyote 
had  tipped  the  whole  valley  off.  Half  the  G-Bar 
outfit  was  cayutin'  roun',  an'  gave  us  the  guns  be- 
fore we  knowed  whar  we  was." 

Dick  and  Lincoln  drew  back  from  the  window 
with  simultaneous  whistles. 

"Cattle-rustlers !  We  are  in  hard  luck  for 
sure,"  whispered  Lincoln. 

"Rustlers  ?" 

"Cattle-thieves,  Bob.    Let  us  get  away  a  bit." 

As  they  softly  withdrew,  Lincoln  added  gloom- 
ily: "And  this  means,  too,  that  we  are  miles  from 
anywhere.  This  must  be  their  headquarters,  and 
you  can  wager  it  's  as  far  from  civilization  as 
they  could  get.  And  with  the  whole  crowd  in 
bad  humor,  and  one  wounded— I  'd  rather  take 
chances  in  the  balloon  again." 

"So  would  I,"  agreed  Dick.  "More  than  likely 
they  would  take  us  for  spies,  and  shoot  us  on 
sight." 

A  safe  distance  from  the  cabin  the  boys  paused. 
"Well,  is  it  the  balloon?"  asked  Dick. 

"Let  us  investigate  this  shanty  first,"  Bob  sug- 
gested, indicating  a  small  building  ahead  of  them. 
"We  may  find  something  we  can  eat.  I  'd  be 
willing  even  to  try  oats." 

"I  don't  think  they  feed  oats  on  a  ranch,"  said 
Lincoln,  as  they  continued  forward.  "There  may 
be  corn." 

It  was  as  they  neared  the  little  shed  that  Dick 
thought  of  the  horses.    He  halted. 

"I  say,  can  you  fellows  ride  ?    Look  here,  then  ! 


More  than  likely  the  horses  in  the  corral  were 
stolen  by  these  fellows!  Let  us  hook  off  on  three 
of  them !" 

The  others'  startled  exclamations  were  quickly 
followed  by  enthusiastic  approval  of  the  novel 
plan. 

"But  how  would  we  catch  them,  and  guide 
them?  And  where  would  we  head  for?"  de- 
manded Bob,  on  second  thought. 

"I  saw  a  bunch  of  lead-halters  over  the  fence 
corner  as  we  came  up.  As  to  where — we  can 
pick  out  three  marked  with  the  same  brand,  and 
just  give  them  their  heads,  and  hang  on.  They  '11 
make  a  bee-line  for  home." 

"Brilliant!  Lead  on,  Macduff!"  said  Lincoln, 
decisively.  "That  is,  after  we  have  seen  what  's 
in  here." 

Feeling  their  way,  they  entered  the  little  shed, 
and  almost  immediately  ran  into  a  wall  of  some- 
thing that  gave  forth  a  dry  rustle.  "Corn-stalks. 
And,  yes,  corn  on  them,"  said  Dick,  with  delight. 
"Fill  your  pockets." 

Their  coats  bulging  with  cobs  of  corn,  and 
hungrily  munching  on  the  hard  kernels,  the  boys 
made  for  the  corral.  The  moon,  now  higher, 
faintly  illumined  the  scene,  and  on  the  fence  near 
the  bars  they  found  the  halters  Dick  had  noted. 
Securing  one  apiece,  they  entered  the  paddock. 

The  wondering  group  of  horses  at  first  moved 
from  them ;  but  going  forward  slowly,  the  boys 
finally  succeeded  in  getting  among  them,  and  be- 
gan studying  their  brands. 

"Stolen,  sure  enough,"  declared  Dick.  "They 
are  marked  with  all  kinds  of  brands — changed 
anyhow  so  as  to  hide  the  brand  of  the  ranch  they 
were  stolen  from.    It  's  hard  to  pick  one  out." 

"Here  is  one,"  Lincoln  announced.  "Look  for 
two  X's  and  a  bar  beneath." 

The  task  still  proved  difficult.  Bob  and  Dick 
presently  found  the  brand  described,  but  the  skit- 
tish animals  bearing  them  were  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. At  length,  however,  all  had  secured  com- 
paratively quiet  animals  with  the  desired  mark ; 
and  haltering  them,  they  led  them  to  the  bars, 
and  out. 

"Suppose  we  lead  them  a  bit  before  getting 
aboard,"  Bob  suggested,  as  they  replaced  the  bars. 
"If  we  mount  right  away  the  men  at  the  .cabin 
may  hear." 

This  was  done,  and  two  hundred  yards  distant 
the  boys  halted,  and  with  some  difficulty  scram- 
bled upon  their  horses'  bare  backs.  As  they  se- 
cured their  seats  the  moon  was  almost  obliterated 
by  heavy  clouds,  leaving  them  in  semi-darkness ; 
but  without  hesitation,  while  the  boys  clung  with 
knees  and  hands,  the  three  ponies  were  imme- 
diately off  at  full  gallop,  toward  the  west. 
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"Dick,  you  are  a  star,"  said  Lincoln,  jubilantly, 
as  they  thundered  along,  neck  and  neck.  "We 
can  soon  get  somewhere,  at  this  rate." 

"It  was  a  jolly  clever  idea,"  declared  Bob. 
"How  do  your  horses  go?    This  chap  is  a  chair." 

"That  's  the  only  drawback,"  Lincoln  replied, 
in  a  jolting  voice.  "This  creature  humps  along 
like  a  ton  o'  brick,  and  has  no  shoulders.     I  'm— 

"Listen  !" 

For  a  space  only  the  drumming  of  their  ponies' 


with  the  halter-ends  and  low,  excited  cries. 
Steadily  the  thunder  of  the  pursuing  horses  drew 
nearer,  and  at  last  a  loud  whoop  told  the  fugitives 
that  they  were  discovered. 

And,  following  the  shout,  came  shrill  whines 
over  their  heads,  and  the  crack  of  revolvers.  In 
added  alarm  the  boys  bent  low  over  their  animals' 
outstretched  necks,  and  desperately  sought  to 
send  them  yet  faster.  Lincoln's  hat  jolted  from 
his  head  and  disappeared;  Bob's  small  cap,  too. 


"LINCOLN   CREPT   IN,    AS    STILL   AS   A   MOUSE."      (SEE    PAGE   643.) 


hoofs  broke  the  silence.  Then  on  the  breeze 
came  the  sound  of  a  shout  from  behind  them. 

"The  rustlers  !  They  've  heard  us !"  cried  Lin- 
coln.   "Now  it  's  a  case  of  ride ! 

"But  we  have  a  good  start,  and  the  darkness 
will  help  us,"  he  added,  as  they  urged  their  horses 
to  greater  speed. 

The  animals  responded  so  willingly  that  the 
boys  kept  their  seats  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
A  few  minutes  later  the  shouting  again  reached 
them,  however.  And  finally  a  thundering  of 
hoofs  removed  the  last  doubt  that  the  cattle- 
rustlers  were  in  full  pursuit. 

Determinedly  the  boys  urged  their  ponies  on 
Vol.  XXXVIII.— 81. 


They  rushed  over  the  dark  mass  of  a  low  hill, 
and  breathed  a  sigh  of  momentary  relief,  only  to 
be  confronted  with  a  new  anxiety.  Lincoln's 
horse  was  failing.  Slowly  at  first,  then  with 
every  stride,  he  began  to  fall  behind.  "Pull  up, 
boys !"  gasped  Lincoln.  But  the  next  moment  he 
exclaimed:  "No,  go  on!  Go  on!  Get  away  if 
you  can !     Ride  for  all  you  're  worth  ! 

"Yes,  go  on!  Don't  be  idiots!"  he  cried,  as 
Bob  and  Dick  began  straining  at  their  animals' 
heads.  "Go  on!  And  if  you  get  away,  and  I  'm 
caught,  you  can  bring  back  help!" 

Nevertheless,  the  other  two  continued  to  saw 
and  pull.    Their  flying  mounts  paid  not  the  slight- 
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est  heed,  however,  and  Lincoln  dropped  farther 
to  the  rear.  Soon  only  the  pounding  of  his  horse 
was  heard.  At  last  that  also  had  been  lost  in  the 
thunder  of  the  pursuing  horses. 

"They  have  him  !"  choked  Dick. 

"And  they  're  going  to  get  us,  too  !"  Bob  added, 
a  short  distance  farther.     "Here  they  come!" 

"Hold  on  thar!"  cried  a  threatening  voice  but 
a  hundred  yards  in  the  rear.  At  the  word  there 
was  a  report,  and  the  high-pitched  snarl  of  a 
pistol-bullet  just  between  them. 

Low  to  their  horses'  necks,  the  boys  sped  on. 

The  thunder  of  the  animals  behind  drew  yet 
nearer. 

"You  thar,  pull  up !"  The  voice  was  almost  at 
their  ears.  A  moment  longer  the  lads  held  on. 
Again  came  the  crack  of  the  pistol,  and  the  hum 
between  them.  And  with  a  final  despairing  look 
at  one  another  they  began  pulling  at  their  ponies' 
heads. 

The  excited  animals  paid  no  heed  to  their  ef- 
forts. "We  can't  stop  them !  They  are  running 
away!"  shouted  Bob  over  his  shoulder.  The 
words  were  greeted  with  exclamations  of  sur- 
prise, and  the  boys  caught  the  remark,  "A  pair 
of  kids !" 

The  next  moment,  with  a  rush,  two  tall  figures 
loomed  up  beside  them,  leaned  over,  caught  their 
horses  by  the  head,  and  brought  them  sprawling 
to  a  halt.  The  rest  of  the  pursuers  stormed  up, 
and  Bob  and  Dick  were  the  center  of  an  aston- 
ished group. 

"They  be  kids,  by  thunder !"  exclaimed  the  ap- 
parent leader.  And  then  sharply  he  demanded : 
"Whar  in  tarnation  did  you  come  from?  And 
wot  do  you  mean  by  runnin'  off  our  hosses,  eh?" 

No  reference  was  made  to  Lincoln !  Had  he 
escaped?  With  a  hopeful  glance  Dick  noted  that 
all  six  of  the  cattle-men  were  present.  Instantly 
he  lurched  against  Bob,  as  though  exhausted,  and 
whispered :  "Not  a  word  about  Lincoln  or  the 
balloon,  Bob !"  and  recovering  himself,  re- 
sponded, with  an  assumption  of  jocularity:  "We 
took  them  because  we  needed  them— in  our  busi- 
ness." 

"You  '11  be  needin'  somethin'  else  'in  your  busi- 
ness' before  we  're  through  with  you!"  growled 
the  head  of  the  gang,  grimly.  "But  whar  in  tar- 
nation did  you  drop  from?" 

Despite  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  both  boys 
had  to  suppress  a  smile  at  the  nearness  of  the 
chance  remark  to  the  truth.  "We  were  just  trav- 
eling round  to  see  things,"  Bob  replied  evasively. 

"That  's  it,"  confirmed  Dick. 

Finally,  unable  to  extract  anything  more  sat- 
isfactory from  their  prisoners,  the  cattle-men 
turned  back,  escorting  the  two  boys  as  captives. 


As  they  once  more  neared  the  corral,  Dick 
found  opportunity  to  whisper  to  Bob :  "Line  must 
certainly  have  got  away.  Probably  they  will  take 
us  to  the  cabin  and  tie  us  up.  Then  Line  will 
have  us  out  before  morning.     You  see  !" 

Arrived  at  the  shanty,  the  first  part  of  Dick's 
prediction  was  quickly  confirmed.  Without  cere- 
mony they  were  bound,  and  flung  upon  the  floor 
at  one  end  of  the  room. 

Apparently  when  disturbed  the  men  had  been 
on  the  point  of  retiring;  and  soon  they  began 
climbing  into  the  rough  bunks  that  lined  one  end 
of  the  cabin.  The  last  to  turn  in  was  the  leader. 
Before  doing  so  he  found  a  hide-rope  some  twelve 
feet  in  length,  and  making  it  secure  about  an 
ankle  of  each  of  the  two  boys,  fastened  the  other 
end  to  his  own  arm. 

"Now,  you  wiggle,  and  I  '11  shoot !"  he  said,  as 
he  blew  out  the  candles.  "I  kin  shoot  in  my 
sleep." 

For  what  seemed  an  hour  the  two  lads  lay 
without  a  move,  but  with  every  faculty  alert. 
What  had  happened  to  Lincoln?  Was  there  a 
chance  of  his  having  been  thrown  and  hurt? 
These  questions  the  two  prisoners  discussed  over 
and  over  to  themselves,  with  many  disquieting 
suggestions  in  answer.  On  one  point  they  were 
unconsciously  agreed,  however,  and  never  took 
their  eyes  off  the  window  now  lit  up  by  the  moon. 
They  knew  that  if  Lincoln  was  able,  he  would 
make  an  attempt  to  rescue  them^ 

The  majority  of  the  cattle-men  had  fallen 
asleep  very  quickly,  but  for  a  long  time  Bob  and 
Dick  could  not  decide  whether  their  leader  had 
followed  their  example.  Finally  Bob  determined 
to  find  out.  "I  say,  Mr.  Boss,"  he  whispered,  "I 
am  jolly  tired  of  this  position.  Can't  you  give  us 
a  little  more  slack,  and  let  us  turn  over?" 

There  was  no  response.  He  repeated  the  ques- 
tion, and  with  a  sigh  of  relief  addressed  Dick. 
"Awake,  Dick?" 

"Yes.     What  do  you  think  about  Lincoln  ?" 

"I  have  made  up  my  mind  he  got  away  safely. 
If  he  had  been  thrown  near  the  path,  the  rustlers 
would  have  seen  him.  You  noticed  they  had  his 
horse,  and  without  the  halter." 

"Yes,  but-" 

'"Sh!" 

Both  started  eagerly  to  their  elbows,  and  lis- 
tened.   Yes,  a  step ! 

The  next  moment  they  with  difficulty  sup- 
pressed a  cry  of  joy.  In  the  window  against  the 
returned  moonlight  was  the  silhouette  of  a  fa- 
miliarly disordered  head  of  hair.    It  was  Lincoln. 

The  head  remained  immovable  a  space,  gazing 
at  them,  and  Bob  silently  moved  his  head  in  the 
direction  of  the  door.     Lincoln  saw  and  under- 
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stood.  He  moved  quietly  from  the  window  to- 
ward the  doorway.  There  he  stood  for  a  moment 
as  if  afraid  to  venture  in,  then  they  heard  him 
moving  again. 

"Now  we  '11  hope  to  goodness  the  door  does  n't 
squeak,"  whispered  Bob,  as  soft  steps  neared  it. 

At  the  door  the  footsteps  paused,  as  though 
Lincoln  were  listening.  The  latch  lifted,  the 
door  opened  softly.  They  nodded  to  him  in  the 
moonlight,  and  whispered,  "Easy  now.  Look  out 
for  the  floor's  creaking!" 

Lincoln  crept  in,  as  still  as  a  mouse. 

And  in  another  five  minutes,  with  a  few  deep 
slashes  from  his  knife,  the  ropes  were  cut  and 
they  were  free. 

Without  the  exchange  of  a  word  they  moved 
to  the  door  and  passed  out. 

On  the  threshold  Bob  paused.  "Wait  a  mo- 
ment," he  whispered,  and  turning  back,  reentered 
the  shanty,  leaving  Dick  and  Lincoln  gazing  at 
each  other  in  astonishment.  "What  is  he  about?" 
whispered  Lincoln,  with  irritation.  "First  thing 
he  knows — " 

Bob  reappeared,  and  from  the  others  broke  a 
joint  exclamation  that  almost  brought  the  catas- 
trophe they  feared.  Under  one  arm  he  carried  a 
medium-sized  bag,  in  one  hand  a  wooden  pail, 
and  in  the  other  a  ham. 

"I  thought  of  it  before,  but  had  forgotten  it," 
he  said,  as  they  moved  quickly  away. 

"You  little  pirate !  Here,  give  me  the  ham," 
said  Lincoln,  jubilantly,  Dick  at  the  same  time 
relieving  Bob  of  the  bag,  which  he  found  con- 
tained flour. 

"What  's  in  the  pail?" 

"Nothing.  I  thought  if  we  had  to  fall  back  on 
the  balloon  we  could  use  it  for  water.  But  I 
did  n't  steal  them,"  declared  Bob.  "I  left  nearly 
all  the  money  I  had  on  the  table." 

"You  did?  But  it  was  Canadian  money,  was  n't 
it?  However,  you  meant  well,"  said  Lincoln, 
blithely,  "and  we  '11  forgive  you." 

"But  what  is  it  to  be?  The  balloon  again?" 
interjected  Dick. 

"That  is  what  I  vote,"  Lincoln  responded. 
"What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Honest  Freebooter?"  he 
demanded  of  Bob. 

"The  balloon  — yes." 

"Balloon  it  is,  then.  And  it  will  go  up  all 
right.  I  just  came  from  there.  The  basket  is 
still  tight  under  the  branches  of  the  tree,  and  I 
put  some  good-sized  rocks  on  the  corners  to  help 
hold  it  down.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  pull  the 
car  from  under  the  tree,  throw  off  the  stones,  and 
cut  loose  a  few  of  the  ballast-bags." 

The  boys  had  reached  the  corral  fence. 

"You  have  n't  told  us  what  happened  after  we 


lost  you,  Line,"  said  Dick,  as  they  hurried  on. 
"Were  you  thrown  ?" 

"Yes,  but  into  a  bush,  luckily;  and  I  just  lay 
low  behind  it  until  the  rustlers  passed.  Fortu- 
nately the  halter  came  with  me.  We  had  just 
gone  over  the  hill.  They  had  no  idea  there  were 
three  of  us,  did  they?" 

"Not  a  suspicion.  They  will  never  be  able  to 
understand  how  we  escaped." 

"You  did  n't  recover  your  hat,  though?"  Bob 
asked. 

"No.  I  looked  for  it,  and  yours,  but  could  n't 
find  them.  We  will  have  to  go  without  hats  for 
a  while — unless  we  can  hook  Dick's  when  he  's 
asleep,"  Lincoln  added. 

"Then  I  '11  hand  it  over  now,  and  save  trouble," 
responded  Dick,  laughingly,  whisking  off  his  cap 
and  jamming  it  down  rakishly  over  Lincoln's 
right  eye.    "We  '11  wear  it  by  turns." 

Passing  the  paddock,  the  boys  turned  toward 
the  spring. 

Till  now  the  horses  in  the  corral  had  made 
no  noise.  Suddenly,  without  warning,  one  of  the 
animals  set  up  a  snorting,  and  the  whole  band 
thundered  across  the  inclosure  toward  them. 

Filled  with  alarm,  the  boys  broke  into  a  run, 
reached  the  spring,  dipped  the  bucket  into  the 
water,  and  were  off  for  the  balloon  with  scarcely 
a  stop,  Lincoln  and  Bob  carrying  the  precious 
liquid  between  them. 

They  had  passed  the  limits  of  the  fence  when  a 
shout  from  the  direction  of  the  cabin  told  them 
their  fears  were  realized.  On  they  pushed  with 
increased  effort.  Behind  them  rose  a  chorus  of 
yelling  and  calling. 

"Wondering  which  way  we  went,"  said  Dick. 
"And  say,"  he  added,  in  alarm,  "if  they  come  to 
the  corral  they  will  be  almost  sure  to  see  us  go 
over  the  ridge  against  the  moon  !" 

"There  's  no  other  way  to  the  balloon,"  Lin- 
coln declared. 

The  calling  again  rose,  and  nearer. 

"They  are  at  the  corral!" 

On  the  boys  pressed,  and  reached  the  ridge. 
"Stoop  low!"  said  Bob,  as  they  sped  upward. 

They  topped  the  rise.  The  next  instant  from 
the  corral  came  a  cry.    They  were  seen. 

Over  the  boys  went  with  a  rush,  and  down  the 
other  side.  The  floor  of  the  valley  lay  in  deep 
shadow;  but  rising  into  the  moonlight  at  its 
lower  end  appeared  the  welcome  yellow  dome  of 
the  balloon. 

"How  far?"  panted  Bob. 

"Three  hundred  yards  !  We  '11  make  it !"  said 
Lincoln  between  gasps.  For  it  was  hard  run- 
ning with  the  heavy  pail  swinging  between  them. 

"I   have   everything   planned— on   just   such  a 
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chance  as  this.  When  we  reach  the  basket— I  '11 
go  right  on  — and  unwind  the  anchor-rope.  You 
fellows  put  these  things  in  the  car  — pull  it  from 
under  the  tree  — and  jump  inside  — and  stand 
ready  to  pitch  off  the  stones.  If  the  rustlers  are 
close  — pitch  them  as  soon  as  I  'm  in  jumping  dis- 
tance. Then  get  out  your  knives— and  slash  off 
the  ballast-bags. 

"That  '11  work — won't  it?" 

"Well,  here  then !"  Dick  ran  in  behind  Lin- 
coln. "Give  me  the  pail,  and  you  go  right  on  ! 
It  's  the  only  thing  to  do,  — go !" 

Lincoln  hesitated,  and  glanced  back.  The  fig- 
ures of  their  pursuers  had  just  appeared  on  the 
crest  of  the  ridge.  A  shout  from  them  greeted 
the  immediate  discovery  of  the  balloon.  They 
pulled  up  in  evident  surprise. 

"Wait,"  said  Lincoln.  "They  may  not  know 
what  it  is,  and  —  " 

The  cattle-men  rushed  down  the  slope,  and  re- 
linquishing his  hold  on  the  pail,  Lincoln  shot  on 
ahead. 

In  the  gloom  below  the  ridge  the  rustlers  did 
not  at  first  see  the  fleeing  boys.  But  on  they 
came  down  the  valley,  and  rapidly  drew  nearer. 

Desperately  Bob  and  Dick  struggled  on.  Nearer 
the  cattle-men  came,  and  at  last  a  shout  told  that 
the  boys  had  been  discovered. 

In  another  moment,  however,  the  great  globe 
of  the  balloon  towered  up  ahead  of  them,  and 
with  a  final  burst  of  speed  they  reached  it.  Plung- 
ing beneath  the  branches  of  the  tree,  they  placed 
pail  and  flour  and  ham  on  the  floor  of  the  basket, 
and  seizing  the  sides  of  the  car,  backed  outward. 
Owing  to  the  weight  of  stones  on  the  corners,  the 
basket  dragged,  and  stuck  in  the  sand.  But  work- 
ing with  the  strength  of  desperation  as  the  foot- 
steps of  the  first  of  the  cattle-men  pounded  to- 
ward them,  the  boys  succeeded  in  drawing  the 
car  finally  clear  of  the  tree. 

Leaping  within,  they  dove  into  their  pockets 
for  their  knives,  opened,  and  caught  them  in  their 
teeth,  and  with  outstretched  hands  braced  each 
against  two  of  the  pyramids  of  stone  on  the 
basket  corners.  Already  running  footsteps  from 
up  the  valley  told  of  Lincoln  returning.  But  the 
foremost  of  the  cattle-thieves  also  was  swiftly 
approaching. 

"Hurry,  hurry,  Line !"  they  cried. 

The  two  runners  broke  out  of  the  darkness 
simultaneously.  In  despair  the  lads  in  the  car 
saw  that  the  cattle-man  would  reach  them  first. 

"Over  with  the  stones  !"  Lincoln  shouted,  tear- 
ing forward. 

The  stones  crashed  to  the  ground,  and  with  a 


bound  Dick  and  Bob  were  slashing  at  the  ballast- 
bags.    The  cow-man  reached  them. 

"Well,  what  in  tarnation?" 

It  was  the  rustler's  momentary  uncertainty  that 
saved  them.  As  he  hesitated,  Lincoln  tumbled 
into  the  car,  a  cluster  of  ballast-bags  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  the  balloon  lifted.  Suddenly  real- 
izing the  situation,  the  man  reached  for  the  basket- 
rim.  In  a  flash  Bob  turned  and  showed  his  knife 
waiting  above  the  rim.  The  man  hesitated  for  a 
moment,  and  like  a  rocket  the  balloon  shot  into 
the  air. 

At  the  same  instant  there  was  a  rush  of  feet, 
a  cry  of  amazement  from  the  rest  of  the  cow- 
men, and  immediately  a  second  cry  and  a  rush 
for  the  anchor-rope.  The  rustlers  could  easily 
have  slain  them  then,  and  one  or  two  drew  their 
revolvers,  but  in  the  confusion  or  because  they 
would  not  fire  upon  unarmed  boys,  they  forbore 
to  shoot  either  at  the  balloon  or  its  occupants. 
Holding  their  breath,  the  boys  watched  the  rope 
whip  upward  just  out  of  the  clutching  hands.  By 
inches  the  anchor  itself  leaped  into  the  air,  and 
with  a  last  joyful  "hurrah!"  they  saw  the  rene- 
gade cattle-men  drop  from  sight  in  the  shadow 
of  the  hills. 

"Whe-ew!"  sighed  Lincoln,  throwing  himself 
on  the  basket  floor,  and  wiping  the  perspiration 
from  his  forehead.  "No  more  of  that,  thank 
you  !" 

"Nor  for  me,"  said  Bob,  heartily.  "It  was  a 
jolly  good  thing  you  had  it  so  well  planned,  Line. 
They  would  have  had  us  sure." 

"They  certainly  would,"  declared  Dick. 

Long  before  the  thrill  of  the  night's  exciting 
adventure  had  died,  the  boys  were  once  more 
among  the  clouds.  But  finally,  in  the  silence  of 
cloudland,  the  excitement  also  had  passed  as 
completely  as  the  scene  of  it;  and  after  lunching 
on  a  cob  of  corn  — of  which  they  found  the  race 
on  the  ponies  and  the  dash  for  the  balloon  had 
left  them  eight  — and  a  limited  drink  from  the 
remaining  half-bucket  of  water,  two  of  the  three 
young  aeronauts  snuggled  down  on  the  car  floor, 
while  the  third  kept  watch. 

The  following  day  brought  little  new  experi- 
ence. From  sunrise,  when  they  rose  once  more 
to  a  great  height,  until  sunset,  they  swept  on, 
seemingly  at  great  speed,  above  a  field  of  cloud 
whose  breaks  showed  rivers,  mountains,  occa- 
sional groups  of  buildings,  but  usually  the  flat, 
yellow-brown  floor  of  prairie  or  plain. 

And  once  again  the  three  boys  wondered  what 
new  and  strange  adventure  the  chilling  airs  of 
early  morning  would  bring  them. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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BOOKS  AND  READING 

BY  HILDEGARDE  HAWTHORNE 


DON'T  BE  AFRAID 

When  this  appears  before  you,  spring  will 
be  at  her  witchery  again,  and  all  the  won- 
der of  new  life  in  plant  and  tree  and  insect, 
and  the  astonishing  return  of  the  birds  from 
their  far  winter  sojourning,  will  have  hap- 
pened once  more.  What  a  miracle  it  is,  and 
yet  how  casually  we  take  it !  Just  because 
it  occurs  every  year,  we  cease  to  feel  at  all 
surprised;  but  fancy  what  a  fuss  we  should 
make  if  spring  only  came  once  a  century 
or  so ! 

The  trouble  with  most  of  us  is  that  we 
lose  our  sense  of  wonder  very  easily,  and 
that  is  a  pity.  It  is  almost  like  losing  an 
eye  or  an  ear ;  for  we  live  surrounded  by 
marvels,  and  not  to  take  an  interest  in  them, 
not  to  try  to  find  out  something  of  what 
goes  on  in  the  world  and  out  of  it,  is  to  be 
partially  blind  and  deaf. 

Now,  there  are  books  that  for  one  reason 
or  another  you  feel  afraid  of ;  you  think 
they  look  difficult  or  dull,  or  you  have  tried 
to  study  some  subject  of  which  they  treat 
and  have  n't  cared  for  it,  or  you  simply 
don't  like  their  covers  or  their  illustrations 
or  what  not.  So  that,  unless  some  one 
comes  along  and  says,  "There  's  a  book 
you  '11  be  mighty  fond  of,"  you  never  open 
the  covers  at  all. 

There  are  two  or  three  books  of  that  sort 
I  want  to  make  that  very  remark  about,  and 
I  '11  begin  with  Richard  A.  Proctor's  "Other 
Worlds  than  Ours."  Proctor  was  an  Eng- 
lish scientist  who  died  of  cholera  while  on  a  lee 
ture  tour  through  the  United  States  in  1873. 
was  a  man  of  winning  personality  and  wide  learn- 
ing, learning  that  never  made  him  tiresome,  and 
his  particular  study  was  astronomy.  He  wrote 
several  books,  all  of  which  are  good ;  but  this  one 
is  especially  interesting,  and  it  is  also  easy  reading. 

"OTHER  WORLDS  THAN  OURS" 

As  its  title  tells  you,  it  is  about  those  worlds 
we  see  as  stars  in  the  sky  above  us,  and  Mr. 
Proctor  gives  a  lot  of  amazing  facts  concerning 
the  planets,  the  comets  and  meteors  and  nebulas, 
the  laws  that  govern  these  bodies,  their  probable 
appearance  and  condition,  and  the  possibility  of 
there  being  life  upon  them. 

Believe  me  when  I  say  that  you  will  find  this 


He 


book  delightful  reading.  Mr.  Proctor  had  a  style 
that  is  simple  and  charming,  and  he  was  wise 
enough  to  know  that  truth  does  not  need  to  be 
difficult,  no  matter  how  wonderful  it  is.  He  felt, 
too,  the  poetry  of  his  great  subject,  and  he  suc- 
ceeds in  making  his  readers  feel  the  thrill  of  this 
poetry.  For  surely  there  is  romance,  in  the  big 
sense,  in  this  moving  maze  of  mighty  worlds,  of 
which  our  own  is  but  a  little  brother,  younger 
than  many,  older  than  some,  smaller  than  most. 

We  cannot  know  all  about  these  distant  places, 
of  course,  but  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how 
much  Proctor  has  to  tell  of  them,  and  in  this  one 
short  volume  there  is  quite  enough  information 
to  keep  us  interested  till  our  hair  turns  gray. 

For  one  thing,  that  fancy  of  mine  about  the 
spring   coming   once   a   hundred   years   is   pretty 
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close  to  the  fact  in  the  planet  Uranus.  For  the 
year  there  is  eighty-four  times  as  long  as  ours, 
so  that  if  there  are  people  on  it,  and  they  live 
about  as  long  as  we  do,  they  are  n't  very  likely, 
with  the  best  of  luck,  to  see  more  than  one  spring, 
while  to  many  that  season  of  loveliness  could  be 
no  more  than  a  faint  tradition.  Even  the  days 
and  nights  take  their  time  on  Uranus,  averaging 
close  upon  twenty-three  years  each,  with  nice 
long  twilights  of  nearly  a  score  of  years  at  morn- 
ing and  evening! 

However,  to  balance  the  leisureliness  of  Ura- 
nus, Saturn  whirls  around  so  fast  that  his  days 
are  less  than  half  as  long  as  ours.  But  he  is  lax 
with  his  years,  each  of  them  being  about  as  long 
as  thirty  of  ours. 

"WHAT  OUR  EARTH  TEACHES  US" 

Even  the  first  chapter,  "What  Our  Earth 
Teaches  Us,"  is  full  of  new  things,  and  if  you 
read  it,  I  'm  sure  you  '11  go  on  with  the  book.  Of 
course  it  is  not  as  easy  reading  as  a  foot-ball 
story,  but  you  '11  find  it  worth  the  extra  trouble, 
since  the  story  told  is  of  so  vast  a  game,  played 
to  such  gigantic  rules  and  with  balls  beside  which 
our  world  is  but  a  marble.  You  may  not  under- 
stand it  all  the  first  time  you  read  it.  But  it  will 
give  you  some  great  thoughts.  When  you  look 
up  through  the  soft  spring  night  at  the  shining 
stars  overhead,  and  think  of  the  extraordinary 
facts  concerning  them  — and  of  possibly  the  still 
more  amazing  thing  that  man  has  been  able  to 
discover  so  much  about  them — you  will  thank 
Proctor  and  his  book.  For  one  of  the  finest 
things  in  a  book  of  this  sort  is  its  revelation  of 
what  man  has  been  able  to  do :  how  he  has  sent 
his  mind  millions  of  miles  into  space,  and  brought 
back  answers  to  his  questions,  just  as  he  has  also 
worked  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  through  the 
microscope  revealed  that  other  universe  of  mi- 
nute things,  so  that  in  a  drop  of  water  he  has 
discovered  a  world  full  of  strange  life,  both  plant 
and  animal ! 

"A  NATURALIST'S  VOYAGE  AROUND 
THE  WORLD" 

Another  of  the  books  I  hope  you  won't  be 
afraid  to  begin  is  Darwin's  "A  Naturalist's  Voy- 
age Around  the  World."  In  this  book  we  are  told 
a  great  deal  about  our  own  world  as  it  was  seen 
and  studied  by  one  of  those  men  who  never  got 
over  being  astonished  and  interested  in  the  things 
about  him  — a  man  of  genius,  in  fact. 

There  is  a  lot  about  the  growth  of  the  world 
as  shown  in  its  geological  formation,  its  appear- 
ance and  the  plants  it  produces,  its  many  adven- 
turous doings,  its  wild  forests  and  wild  men ;  and 


all  told  so  entertainingly  that  you  cannot  help 
finding  it  enjoyable,  in  spite  of  all  its  informa- 
tion. Darwin  got  the  greatest  kind  of  a  good 
time  out  of  this  voyage,  and  he  talks  about  it 
from  day  to  day  on  the  pages,  much  as  he  might 
were  you  sitting  beside  him  on  a  steamer  chair 
and  looking  out  on  some  strange  coast  across  a 
stretch  of  purple  ocean. 

There  are  many  ways  of  going  around  the 
world:  there  is  this  way  of  Darwin's,  for  in- 
stance, and  then  there  is  Jules  Verne's  way  of 
dashing  at  it.  Each  makes  a  good  story,  but  I 
think  you  will  decide  that  Darwin's  slow  method 
was  the  better,  and  makes  by  far  the  most  excit- 
ing reading  in  the  long  run.  Certainly  Darwin 
enjoyed  himself  more  than  the  hero  of  the  fa- 
mous "Eighty  Days." 

The  more  you  know  of  things,  the  more,  not 
the  less,  wonderful  they  prove  to  be,  while  the 
fact  that  you  can  probably  never  know  all  about 
them  keeps  up  the  endless  interest.  You  will  know 
a  lot  about  the  world  when  you  have  read  Dar- 
win's book,  and  of  other  worlds  when  you  have 
finished  Proctor's.  And  the  spring  and  the  night 
and  the  earth  under  your  feet  will  be  far  more 
thrillingly  interesting,  far  more  marvelous,  than 
before  you  knew  these  things. 

This  is  one  reason  why  men  with  big  minds 
are  never  bored.  Even  the  smallest  things  are 
full  of  excitement  for  them,  and  they  never  hesi- 
tate to  try  to  understand  as  much  as  may  be  of 
the  greatest.  They  feel  all  their  lives  as  children 
might  whom  some  fairy  had  set  down  in  an  en- 
chanted garden,  telling  them  they  could  have  only 
a  single  day  to  play  in  it  and  to  discover  its  fairy 
marvels. 

AN  ENCHANTED  GARDEN 

Think  how  you  would  go  about,  if  you  were 
one  of  these  children,  from  a  fountain  that  took 
strange  forms  and  ravishing  colors,  to  a  cave 
filled  with  magic  jewels,  to  a  tree  that  talked,  a 
flower  that  sang,  a  bird  that  knew  all  your 
thoughts — and  oh,  how  short  the  day  would  be, 
and  how  you  would  regret  all  you  must  leave 
unseen  and  unheard ! 

Well,  to  the  men  I  have  been  talking  of,  this 
world  was  such  an  enchanted  garden,  and  their 
life  no  more  than  a  day,  too  short  for  all  the 
marvels  they  wished  to  study  and  to  tell  about. 
Fortunately,  they  managed  to  tell  a  good  deal, 
and  they  discovered  a  few  of  the  magic  spells 
that  rule  the  garden.  So  we,  who  come  in  after 
them,  if  we  will  take  a  little  trouble  to  look  and 
to  feel  and  to  think,  may  learn  to  understand  how 
wonderful  are  the  things  we  see  about  us  every 
day,  and  too  often  pass  by  without  a  thought. 
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Read  these  two  books  on  your  summer  vaca- 
tion in  the  long,  lazy  hours  of  a  rainy  day  on  the 
veranda  or  when  it  is  too  hot  to  play.  Above  all, 
don't  be  afraid  of  them  because  they  seem  a  bit 
solid  and  have  a  long  word  or  two  on  most  of 
their  pages.  You  will  get  more  out  of  them  than 
you  realize;  for  they  open  the  gates  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  make  you  free  of  its  wonders. 

Another  excellent  companion  on  your  summer 
vacation  is  Wilson's  book  on  the  North  American 
birds.  It  not  only  tells  a  vast  deal  about  the 
birds  themselves,  but  also  much  concerning  Wil- 
son's own  wanderings  in  the  woods  and  fields 
when  America  was  wilder  than  it  is  now.  He 
was  a  strange  man,  but  entirely  charming,  and 
he  had  many  singular  adventures,  some  of  them 
very  amusing.  He  reveals  his  personality  with 
complete  unconsciousness,  and  also  draws  that  of 
other  people.  But  he  was  always  more  interested 
in  the  birds  and  animals  he  came  across,  in  their 
songs  and  habits  and  the  green  world  where  they 
lived.  He  is  quaint  in  his  judgments,  but  wise 
too,  and  such  a  lovable  man. 

Last  month  I  spoke  to  you  of  various  friends 
in  print.  These  three  men  can  well  become  your 
friends.  In  each  of  them  there  is  something  of 
the  child ;  of  what  we  mean,  at  least,  when  we 
speak  of  a  childlike  spirit  —  a  certain  simplicity  of 
heart,  a  joy  in  natural  things,  a  sense  of  wonder 
that  does  not  fade ;  which  is  why  they  appeal  to 
us  while  we  are  young  as  well  as  when  we  are 
entirely  grown  up. 

Audubon  is  another  writer  whom  many  of  you 
are  content  to  hear  about  instead  of  meeting  him 
yourselves.  In  his  lifetime  he  was  greatly  loved 
by  children,  and  though  he  is,  in  some  of  his 
work,  too  technical  to  be  understood  by  you  yet, 
you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  much,  if  you 
only  give  him  a  chance,  he  has  to  tell  you  that 
will  interest  you  deeply  and  which  you  will  love 
to  read  in  his  own  words. 

Wilson's  and  Audubon's  books  can  be  bought 
separately  from  the  colored  plates,  which  are  too 
expensive  for  most  purses.     But  you  can  usually 


look  at  these  in  any  good  library;  and  the  books 
are  just  as  good  reading  without  the  pictures. 

If,  after  having  read  this  group  of  books,  you 
do  not  find  the  facts  of  nature  full  of  romance, 
beauty,  and  adventure,  I  shall  be  surprised. 
There  are  many  good  volumes  on  these  subjects. 
These  that  I  have  mentioned,  however,  have  the 
advantage  of  being  written  by  men  who  them- 
selves discovered  a  lot  of  what  they  reveal  to  us, 
who  followed  the  paths  themselves,  and  broke  a 
new  way  into  the  many  mysteries  amid  which  we 
live.  They  spent  their  lives  doing  this,  and  they 
had  a  deep  enthusiasm  for  their  subjects.  This 
enthusiasm  is  reflected  in  their  books,  and  it  will 
awaken  a  response  in  you  as  you  read  them. 

It  is  this  that  makes  it  so  worth  while  to  go  to 
the  fountain-head  whenever  you  can.  It  may  re- 
quire more  effort— it  does,  at  first.  But  don't  be 
afraid  of  making  an  effort.  Don't  get  too  easily 
discouraged.  It  is  true  that  you  will  have  to  read 
books  like  these  with  attention ;  but  it  is  not  so 
hard  to  form  the  habit  of  using  your  mind  while 
you  read,  instead  of  letting  it  fall  asleep,  and 
there  is  infinitely  more  fun  in  it,  once  the  habit 
is  yours. 

WONDERS  UPON  WONDERS 

From  the  center  of  this  our  world  as  far  as  to 
the  sun  himself  the  books  I  've  spoken  of  will 
take  you,  showing  you  wonders  by  the  way — the 
life  of  birds  and  trees,  the  birth  of  stars  and 
rivers,  the  growth  of  rocks.  They  will  tell  inter- 
estingly alike  of  things  infinitely  small  and  infin- 
itely great,  the  paths  of  planets  and  the  building 
of  a  nest.  They  reveal  the  characters  of  the  men 
who  wrote  them,  and  show  you  how  happy  are 
those  persons  who  see  things ;  who  do  not  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  mystery  and  loveliness  of  crea- 
tion, but  seek  it  out,  and  try  to  learn  its  secrets. 

Keep  your  own  eyes  open.  Don't  take  any- 
thing for  granted,  even  so  commonplace  a  thing 
as  spring;  and  don't  be  afraid  of  any  book  until 
you  have  given  it  a  good  chance  to  prove  its 
worth-whileness. 
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AN    ARTESIAN    WELL    OF    WARM    WATER    IN    WHICH    CHICKENS    ARE    HATCHED. 


NATURE'S  INCUBATOR 

On  a  ranch  in  a  valley  of  the  Colorado  desert 
we  find  a  new  and  strange  method  of  hatching 
chickens. 

Many  artesian  wells  are  in  this  valley  to  fur- 
nish water  for  irrigation.  They  are  made  by 
drilling  a  hole  in  the  earth,  and  as  the  dirt  is 
drawn    out,    a    pipe    is    pushed    in    till    water    is 


THE    RECENTLY    HATCHED    CHICKENS    WITHIN    THE  ROUND 
CAN    OF   GALVANIZED   IRON. 

reached,  which  then  rises  to  the  top  and  flows 
over  the  edge. 

One  hole  was  drilled  for  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  into  the  earth,  and  a  flow  of  water 
came  up  with  a  temperature  of  one  hundred  and 


two  degrees.  Since  chicks  will  hatch  when  eggs 
are  kept  just  about  as  warm  as  this  for  twenty- 
one  days,  the  people  who  own  this  well  decided 
to  use  its  heat  to  hatch  eggs. 

The  earth  was  dug  away  from  the  pipe,  so  that 
the  water,  as  it  flowed  over,  formed  a  pool,  in  which 
an  ingenious  form  of  incubator  can  be  submerged. 

Of  course  the  eggs  would  spoil  if  placed  di- 
rectly in  the  water,  so  a  round  can  of  galvanized 
iron  was  made,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  and 
six  inches  deep,  with  a  chimney  as  shown  in  the 
figure.  By  stretching  the  arm  and  hand  down 
this  chimney,  the  eggs  are  placed  on  straw  on  the 
bottom  of  the  can.  In  this  way,  too,  they  are 
turned  twice  each  day,  and  out  of  the  chimney 
the  chicks  are  drawn  when  two  days  old.  They 
are  then  placed  in  brooders  and  given  their  first 
food  and  water. 

The  can  is  securely  fastened  in  the  warm  pool 
by  weights.  The  only  things  that  appear  above 
the  water  are  the  chimney  and  the  end  of  a  small 
tube  which  is  inserted  in  the  bottom  of  the  can 
and  curves  upward. 

Through  the  chimney  the  foul  air  rises  and  es- 
capes. Into  the  tube  rushes  fresh  air  with  mois- 
ture which  ascends  as  vapor  from  the  water. 
Both  are  necessary  to  give  health  and  strength 
to  the  little  birds  growing  in  the  shells. 

These  chicks  are  as  strong  as  any  chicks  have 
ever  been,  and  hatched  in  this  way,  it  is  claimed 
that  they  are  out  of  their  shells  one  day  earlier 
than  when  a  hen  sits  on  the  eggs. 

Clara  H.  Smallwood. 
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THE  SHELL  COTTAGE 

A  retired  sea-captain,  living  near  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  concluded  that  one  of  the  rooms  in  his 
house  was  too  dark,  and  not  wanting  to  white- 
wash or  to  paint  the  wall  opposite  the  window  so 
as  to  reflect  the  light  into  the  room,  he  covered 
the  wall  with  cement,  and  in  it  placed  a  layer  of 
white  shells.  The  result  was  so  pleasing,  and  he 
had  so  many  sea-shells  which  he  had  collected 
from  various  parts  of  the  world,  that  he  con- 
tinued the  work  until  his  cottage  and  garden  be- 
came the  wonder  of  the  region. 

The  labor  needed  to  place  so  many  shells  in  the 
cement,  to  select  and  arrange  the  designs,  must 
have  been  enormous.  The  result  is  a  wonderful 
exhibition  of  what  a  determined  man  can  do  with 
materials  which,  at  first  glance,  seem  to  be  least 
suited  to  the  purpose  of  ornamenting  the  garden 
and  the  house  in  such  a  manner. 

The  photographs  were  sent  by  Mr.  E.  Lumsden- 
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AN    INTRICATE    WALL   DECORATION. 


A    VIEW    IN    THE    GARDEN. 


SAILING    VESSELS    PICTURED    IN    SHELLS. 
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AN   ARCH   OF   SHELLS  AND   AN   EFFECTIVE   FRAMING 
OF  A  WINDOW. 


A   HORSE-RACE    IN    SHELLS. 

Brown,  F.R.S.S.A.,  of  Edinburgh,  and  these 
items  have  been  compiled  from  material  fur- 
nished by  the  same  gentleman.  Mr.  Lumsden- 
Brown  sent  seventeen  photographs  of  various 
parts  of  the  shell  garden  and  of  the  shell  cottage, 
all  of  them  worth  studying  and  all  full  of  re- 
markable designs.  One  photograph  showed  that 
the  walks  of  the  garden  are  paved  with  bottles 
placed  top  downward. 

(Note:— For  courtesies  in  relation  to  these  illustrations  and  for  infor- 
mation pertaining  to  this  unique  cottage,  acknowledgments  are  due 
"The  Photographic  Times.") 
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AN  EXPERT  WITH  A 
JACK-KNIFE 

For  nearly  ten  years  I  have 
been  collecting  specimens  and 
information  pertaining  to  the 
expert  use  of  the  jack-knife. 
I  have  gathered  information 
from  all  sources — by  personal 
correspondence,  by  magazine 
items,  and  by  inquiring  of  my 
friends  who  have  known  my 
interest  in  obtaining  data  on 
the  subject. 

Of  all  work  that  has  come 
to  my  attention  through  these 
various  sources,  I  unhesitat- 
ingly pronounce  that  the  most 
painstaking  and  skilful  is  that 
by  Mr.  George  W.  Lockwood, 
Long  Ridge,  Stamford,  Con- 
necticut. Ever  since  he  was  a 
boy  he  has  prided  himself 
upon  his  expertness  along  this 
line,    and,     unstimulated     by 


MR.    GEORGE 


W.  LOCKWOOD,    THE    EXPERT    WHITTLE 
FROM   A    SMALL    PIECE    OF   WOOD. 


CUTTING    A    FAN 


A    COMPLICATED    DESIGN,  ALL  FROM  ONE  PIECE    OF   WOOD. 


comparison  with  the  work  of  others,  he  has  pro- 
duced chains  and  miniature  furniture  that  surpass 
the  ordinary.  But  when,  by  reason  of  my  in- 
quiries and  an  examination  of  other  work  of  the 
kind,  he  became  more  interested,  he  determined 
to  do  even  better  than  formerly.  A  wonderfully 
intricate  chain  from  a  plain  piece  of  wood  and 
illustrated  herewith  is  the  result.  Note  especially 
the  hour-glasses  one  within  the  other,  and  also 
the  chain  within  the  four-posted  swivel  section  on 
which  there  are  three  rings  movable  around  that 
interior  chain.  These  rings  easily  turn  around  the 
chain,  as  do  the  hour-glasses  around  each  other, 
and  the  ball  within  the  inner  hour-glass  is  also 
easily  moved  in  any  direction.  The  entire  chain, 
with  its  ornamental  swivels  and  special  sections, 
was  made  with  not  even  a  crack  in  any  of  its 
most  delicate  parts,  and  represents  the  work,  at 
odd  times,  of  nearly  a  year. 

If  any  of  our  readers  can  tell  us  of  carving 
that  equals  or  comes  anywhere  near  equaling  this, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  full  particulars  re- 
garding it.  Mr.  Lockwood  himself  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration.  He  is  finishing  a 
wooden  fan  as  a  souvenir  for  one  of  his  many 
young  friends.  He  can  make  one  of  these  fans 
in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  In  fact,  he  made  this 
one  from  a  plain  piece  of  wood  while  I  was  set- 
ting up  and  focusing  the  camera.  He  had  the 
fan  in  readiness  by  the  time  I  had  the  camera  in 
good  adjustment.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  speci- 
men  shows  a   considerable   amount   of   intricate 
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A    MORE     DETAILED    VIEW    OF    THE    DESIGN    TO    SHOW    THE 

INTERIOR    SERIES    OF    HOUR-GLASSES    AND    RINGS. 

The  rings,  the  balls,  and  the  hour-glasses  are  movable  and  were  cut 

from  the  interior  of  the  stick. 

and  careful  carving.  Butternut  wood  and  a  sharp 
knife  are  the  only  materials  used.  In  such  com- 
plicated designs,  the  chief  difficulty  lies  in  making 
the  interior  sections  movable  without  splitting  the 
slender  parts. 

THE  OPOSSUM  IS  LIVING  FARTHER 
NORTHWARD 

"From  New  York  to  Florida,"  a  big  book  on  ani- 
mals says,  is  the  home  of  the  Virginia  opos- 
sum. That  statement  will  now  need  to  be  re- 
vised, for  opossums  have  been  found  for  the  past 
few  years  in  Connecticut.  This  curious  marsu- 
pial has  always  had  many  habits  different  from 
all  other  local  wild  animals,  but  in  close  simi- 
larity to  its  relatives  of  Australia.  The  opossum, 
though  formerly  mostly  found  only  in  the  South, 
has  for  its  queer,  original  tricks  always  been 
known  as  a  "Yankee  genius." 

"Playing  'possum"  has  become  a  common  say- 
ing. This  has  originated  from  what  is  popularly 
believed  to  be  its  habit  of  pretending  to  be 
dead.  In  this  so-called  feigning  the  breath- 
ing is  slow  and  feeble,  and  the  movement  is  al- 
most concealed  by  the  thick  fur.  But  here  I 
think  that  popular  opinion  is  wrong.  Space  is  too 
limited  for  details,  but  instead  of  feigning  death, 
the  animal  seems  to  swoon  with  terror.  It  is 
incomprehensible  that  so  small  and  defenseless 
a  creature  should  deliberately  place  itself  in  the 
power  of  the  enemy,  but  we  can  understand  how 
it  might  faint  with  fright. 

The  accompanying  illustration  is  of  an  opos- 
sum captured  about  a  year  ago  in  Long  Ridge, 
Stamford,  Connecticut,  and  now  in  a  pet-house  at 
Sound  Beach.     It  eats  a  wide  variety  of  food, 


THE    CONNECTICUT   i 
IN    A 


)POSSUM    IN   A 
CROTCH   OF  A 


FAVORITE    ATTITUDE 
TREE. 


but  prefers  meat  of  almost  any  kind.  It  spends 
most  of  its  time  under  a  box,  in  a  darkness  simi- 
lar to  that  of  its  native  home,  in  a  wall,  or  under 
the  roots  of  a  tree  in  the  woods. 

Its  name  is  "Watch  Tail,"  because  the  curling 


THE    OPOSSUM    READILY    TRAVELS    ALONG    A    LIMB    OF 

A   TREE,    OR   CLINGS   TO    IT   BY    CURLING 

THE    TAIL   AROUND    IT. 

of  its  tail  is  like  that  of  a  watch-spring.  This 
curling  tail  clings  to  a  broomstick,  a  cane,  or 
even  to  one's  finger,  and  thus  supports  the  entire 
weight  of  the  animal. 

"Watch  Tail"  is  always  interesting,  especially 
as  its  habits  are  so  unlike  those  of  the  better 
known  four-footed  pets;  but  he  is  never  lovable, 
as  he  is  fierce  and  snarling  even  to  those  who 
give  him  food  and  care. 
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LIVED  IN  NEW  YORK  BEFORE  THERE 

WAS  A  LONG  ISLAND  OR  AN 

EAST  RIVER 

The  remains  of  an  early  inhabitant  of  Man- 
hattan Island  and  vicinity  were  discovered  last 
year  by  three  postgraduate  students  (J.  E.  Hyde, 
D.   D.    Condit,    and   A.    C.    Boyle)    of   Columbia 


1 


THE    SKELETON    OF    A    DINOSAUK. 

University.  The  fossil  reptile  skeleton  of  a  dino- 
saur has  recently  been  taken  to  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  The  "Journal"  of 
that  museum  says : 

"This   animal   probably   lived   among  the   hills 


Manhattan  Island  as  well  as  elsewhere,  but  he  is 
the  oldest  whose  mortal  remains  have  actually 
been  preserved  to  our  day.  Could  he  have  arisen 
from  his  mausoleum  in  the  rocks  at  Fort  Lee,  he 
might  have  supplied  us  with  a  rather  startling 
volume  of  'Recollections  of  Early  New  York.' 
For  in  his  time  there  were  no  Palisades,  and 
from  the  eastern  bank  of  what  is  now  the  Hud- 
son River  one  might  look  across  a  broad  estuary 
to  the  west  and  southwest,  while  the  East  River 
and  Long  Island,  as  far  as  we  know,  were  not 
yet  in  existence." 

Mr.  Hyde  writes  us  as  follows : 

"The  skeleton  was  found  in  the  course  of  a 
Sunday  morning  scramble  along  the  edge  of  the 
Hudson  River  below  the  Palisades." 

(Note:— The  illustrations  are  lent  to  St.  Nicholas  by  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York  City.) 


RING  AND  GRAVEL  NESTS  FOR  FISH 

Black  bass   in   their   natural   home   in   the   lake 
build   nests    for  themselves   and   their  young  by 


PROBABLE     APPEARANCE    OF   A    DINOSAUR    IN    LIFE. 

and  valleys  where  now  New  York  City  stands. 
He  was  one  of  the  lords  of  creation  in  his  time 
—  some  ten  million  years  ago,  for  the  dinosaurs 
were  the  dominant  land-animals  then,  and  long 
after,  until  the  higher  quadrupeds  appeared.  He 
was  not,  indeed,  the  'oldest  inhabitant,'  for  many 
a  race  of  animals  had  lived  and  died  before  his 
time,  and  no  doubt  they  lived  on  what  is  now 


% 


A    BASS    AND    THE    GRAVEL    NEST. 

The  edge  of  the  ring  holding  the  gravel  is  seen  at  the  bottom 

of  the  illustration. 


sweeping  stones  bare  of  sand.  By  the  alternate 
use  of  head  and  tail  a  saucer-shaped  nest  is  made. 

The  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  build  nests  for  their  fish  by 
putting  gravel  and  pebbles  within  a  galvanized- 
iron  ring.  The  coarser  material  is  placed  near 
the  outside,  thus  making,  as  our  young  folks 
might  almost  imagine,  a  "soft  and  cozy"  center 
of  the  fine  gravel  and  sand. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  hundreds 
of  tiny  bass  in  such  a  nest,  with  the  mother 
hovering  in  the  water,  on  guard,  a  few  inches 
above  the  numerous  family. 
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THE  SECRETARY-BIRD 


One  of  the  most  interesting  birds,  in  both  ap- 
pearance and  habits,  is  the  secretary-bird  from 
the  dry  and  open  parts  of  central  and  southern 
Africa.  The  male  is  fully  four  feet  high,  the 
greater  part  of  that  length  "being  contributed  by 
his  neck  and  legs."  The  general  color  is  ashy- 
gray,  the  breast  white,  the  wings,  thighs,  and 
abdomen  black.  The  middle  tail-feathers  nearly 
reach  the  ground,  and  on  each  side  of  the  head 
are  two  long  black  tufts  which  give  the  bird  its 
popular  name  of  secretary,  because,  in  the  days 
when  quill  pens  were  used,  writers  were  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  them  stuck  over  their  ears. 

The  bird's  food  consists  of  snakes,  rats,  lizards, 
and  other  living  animals,  which  it  kills  with  its 


THE    SECRETAKY-BIRD. 

So  named  "because,  in  the  days  when  quill  pens  were  used,  writers 
were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  them  stuck  over  their  ears." 

feet,  and  swallows  whole,  unless  too  big,  when 
the  beak  tears  them  to  pieces.  When  ready  to 
kill,  the  bird  lifts  either  leg  as  may  be  conve- 
nient, and  brings  down  the  foot  in  a  terrific  blow 
like  that  of  a  great  hammer,  usually  striking  the 
victim  on  the  head.  If  the  first  blow  fails  to  kill, 
the  bird  follows  it  with  others  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. 

When  the  dead  animal  is  too  big  to  be  swal- 
lowed whole,  the  bird,  seizing  the  head  in  his 
beak,  holds  the  body  down  under  his  foot  and 
stretches  and  pulls  it  until  its  flexibility  pleases 
him,  when  he  swallows  it,  generally  head  first. 

Secretary-birds  are  usually  found  in  pairs, 
each  pair  "having  a  certain  hunting-ground 
which  they  defend  fiercely  against  intrusion  by 


THE    SECRETARY-BIRD    KILLING    A    SNAKE    BY    RAPID 
BLOWS    WITH    ITS    FOOT. 

their  neighbors."  The  nests  are  very  large.  They 
are  built  of  sticks,  and  are  generally  placed  in  a 
dense  thicket  or  in  a  small  tree.  The  two  eggs 
are  bluish  white. 


A  NATURAL  MOLDING 

A  wind-storm  twisted  and  splintered  about  fifteen 
feet  in  length  of  a  large  beech-tree,  which  was 
then  cut  down.  After  there  was  sawed  off  from 
the  bottom  of  the  trunk  a  block  to  be  split  for 
stove-wood,  a  smooth,  straight  piece  about  eigh- 
teen inches  in  length,  resembling  in  a  remarkable 
way  a  piece  of  machine-made  molding,  slipped 
out  without  splitting.  The  small  pieces  show 
how  very  nearly  alike  were  both  ends  of  this 
piece,  which  was  never  touched  by  a  tool  of  any 
kind  except  by  a  large  saw  to  cut  off  the  block, 
and  a  hand-saw  to  remove  the  ends  of  the  long 
piece  found  within  the  block.    The  entire  piece  is 


THE    NATURAL    MOLDING. 


clear,  smooth,  and  finely  grained.  This  inter- 
esting object  was  found  and  photographed  by 
A.  R.  Tucker  of  Shiloh,  Ohio. 
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THE  MOON  IN  THE  EARTH'S  SHADOW 

Brevard,  N.  C. 
Dear   St.   Nicholas  :   Will  you  please  tell   me  why  the 
eclipse  of  the  moon  looked  more  like  a  veil  than  a  dark 
shadow  ? 

Your  interested  reader, 

Elizabeth  Brunot. 

We  are  able  to  see  the  moon  during  its  total 
eclipse  because  the  sun's  light  is  bent  or  refracted 
around  the  edge  of  the  earth  and  falls  on  the 
moon.  The  earth's  atmosphere  absorbs  all  the 
colors,  except  the  red,  that  together  form  white 
light.  For  this  reason  the  light  that  then  falls  on 
the  moon  is  red,  and  gives  it  the  dull  copper  hue 
of  the  total  eclipse,  and  makes  it  look  "more  like 
a  veil  than  a  dark  shadow."  The  absorption  of 
the  other  colors  by  the  earth's  atmosphere  makes 
the  sun  and  moon  appear  red  when  rising  or  set- 
ting.—S.  A.  Mitchell. 


SEEDS  WITH  NET-LIKE   WINGS 

Orange,  N.  J. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  As  I  was  walking  through  a  park 
I  found  some  of  the  inclosed  specimens  under  what 
looked  to  me  like  poplar-trees.  As  I  am  interested  in 
nature  study,  I  should  like  very  much  to  know  what 
these  delicate  patches  of  nature's  needlework  are.  If 
you  could  tell  me  I  would  be 

Your  most  grateful  reader, 

Frederick  Schnitzer. 


THE    NETWORK    WINGED    SEEDS   OF   THE    HOP-TKEE. 

These  are  the  network  winged  seeds  of  a  shrub 
or  small  tree  known  as  the  "hop-tree"  (Ptelea 
trifoliata).  These  seeds  are  of  so  unusual  form 
that  they  are  not  generally  recognized  as  seeds. 


PECULIAR  TRAITS  OF  BEECH-TREES 

Talladega,  Ala. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  In  our  yard  is  a  large  beech-tree. 
In  the  spring  the  leaves  on  one  limb  came  out  at  least 
two  weeks  before  those  on  the  other  limbs.  The  other 
leaves  are  coming  all  right  now,  but  they  are  at  least 
two  weeks  behind.  This  limb  gets  no  more  sun  than  the 
other  limbs  ;  it  grows  toward  the  west. 

Can  you  tell  me  why  the  leaves  on  this  limb  should 
come  out  before  any  of  the  others  have  started? 
Yours  truly, 

William  W.  Ladd  (age  7). 

"The  branch  is  probably  a  'sport'  (which  is  the 
botanical  term  used  to  refer  to  unusual  behavior 
in  growing).  Beech  branches  are  known  to 
'sport'  in  other  respects.  Thus,  all  of  our  copper 
and  red  beeches  are  known  to  have  come  from 
red  sporting  branches  of  the  ordinary  green 
(European)  beech,  and  there  is  no  apparent  rea- 
son why  a  single  branch  cannot  sport  in  the  char- 
acter of  early  unfolding  of  the  leaves  as  well  as 
red  color  of  leaves. 

''But  the  fundamental  cause  of  sports  we  do 
not  know.  It  is  some  deep-seated  alteration  in 
the  constitution  of  the  protoplasm  (life-material) 
in  certain  buds  (and  seeds),  whereby  all  the 
leaves  or  other  altered  parts  thenceforward  have 
a  new  character  which  can  be  propagated  by  suit- 
able methods." 

HOW  HE  STORED  MORE  NUTS 

Malone,  N.  Y. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  My  pet  squirrel  had  been  storing 
away  nuts  all  of  October,  till  one  day  we  saw  that  there 
was  not  room  for  him  in  his  nest.  He  went  in  with  a 
nut  and  had  to  back  out  with  it.  Then  he  brought  out 
all  his  uncracked  nuts  and  shelled  them  one  by  one, 
and  carried  them  back  to  his  nest.  Then  he  had  room 
to  go  to  bed.  I  think  he  was  very  clever. 
Yours  truly, 

Karl  S. 


Fuller. 
It  surely 


This  seems  very  much  like  reasoning, 
was  intelligence. 

THE  TORPEDO-FISH 

Annapolis,  Md. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  Will  you  please  tell  me  about  the 
torpedo-fish   in  the  "Nature  and   Science"   department? 
I  should  like  to  know  about  them. 

Reeves  Starris. 

The  torpedo-fish,  known  to  scientists  as  the 
Torpedo  electricus,  are  the  electric  catfish  of  the 
Nile.  They  can  give  an  electric  shock  similar  to 
that  of  an  electric  Leyden  jar.  This  is  useful  to 
the  fish  in  stunning  prey  and  in  confounding 
their  enemies.  This  shock,  like  any  other  elec- 
tricity, may  be  conducted  through  a  metallic  sub- 
stance, and  is  often  unpleasant,  though  not  dan- 
gerous. It  is  conveyed  through  an  iron  spear  or 
knife,  so  that  the  person  holding  either  of  these 
implements  may  receive  a  shock  when  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  fish. 
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THE  STRAIGHT  STICK  SEEMS  BENT 

Toronto,  Canada. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  When  a  straight  stick  is  put  into 
a  bucket  of  water  it  immediately  looks  bent  or  broken. 
Why  is  this  ? 

Your  appreciative  reader, 

Doris  L.  Huestis. 

When  light  passes  from  one  medium  to  an- 
other, as,  for  example,  from  glass  or  water  to  air, 
or  from  air  to  glass  or  water,  the  rays  of  light 
change    their    course,    thus    making    them    seem 


THE   STRAIGHT   STICK   SEEMS   BROKEN    BY   THE   EDGE    OF 
THE    GLASS   AND   BY  THE   WATER   IN    THE    GLASS. 

bent  or  broken.  This  may  be  demonstrated  by 
various  scientific  experiments,  but  the  fact  that 
the  rays  are  bent  is  not  ordinarily  noticed  except 
when  they  come  from  the  entire  length  of  ah 
object  known  to  be  straight  or  continuous,  as, 
for  example,  a  stick  or  a  spoon  partly  in  water 
and  partly  in  air.  The  rays  of  light  from  the 
part  of  the  stick  or  spoon  in  the  water  take  a 
different  direction  from  the  part  in  air,  giving 
the  appearance  of  bending  or  breaking  of  the 
object  at  the  place  where  air  and  water  meet. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  light  rays  that  are  bent, 
and  not  the  object.  This  bending  or  changing  of 
the  path  of  the  light  rays  is  called  refraction. 
One  of  the  most  commonly  observed  examples  of 
refraction  is  the  apparent  bending  of  an  oar  at 
the  point  where  it  enters  the  water. 

If  a  coin  is  placed  in  a  glass  of  water  so  that 
it  may  be  viewed  obliquely,  two  coins  become 
visible— a  small  one  through  the  surface  of  the 
water  and  an  apparently  larger  (magnified)  one 
through  the  side  of  the  glass. 

No  optical  principles  are  of  more  value  to  man- 
Vol.  XXXVIII.— 83. 


ONE    COIN   APPEARS   AS   TWO. 

kind  than  those  of  refraction,  for  upon  them  are 
based  most  optical  instruments,  including  the  tele- 
scope, microscope,  camera,  and  eye-glasses.  Re- 
fraction applies  also  to  the  structure  of  the  eye. 
It  will  be  not  only  instructive  but  entertaining 
to  perform  the  experiments  suggested  by  the  ac- 


THE    SPOON   HANDLE    APPEARS   BROKEN. 

companying  illustrations.    These  will  also  suggest 
other  methods  of  effectively  showing  refraction. 


FOR  VERY  LITTLE  FOLK 


PUSSY'S  WHEELS 

BY  ANNIE  W.   McCULLOUGH 

I  wonder  what  you  're  thinking  of,  my  darling  little  cat. 
It  may  be  meat,  it  may  be  cream,  that  makes  you  nice  and  fat ; 
It  may  be  all  the  fun  you  have  in  barn-loft  warm  and  dry  ; 
It  may  be  mice  you  try  to  catch  as  by  their  hole  you  lie. 

Perhaps  you  think  of  trees  to  climb,  with  birds  that  sing  up  there, 
They  always  get  away  from  you,  although  you  creep  with  care. 
Perhaps  you  think  of  warm,  green  grass,  and  basking  in  the  sun, 
Or  of  your  ball,  that  slides  so  fast  as  after  it  you  run. 

I  hope  you  think  of  me,  sometimes,  because  I  love  you  well ; 

I  hope  you  love  me  back  again,  although  you  cannot  tell ; 

And  how  I  know  you  're  thinking  (it 's  a  secret  that  I  've  found), 

Is  'cause  I  hear,  close  to  my  ear,  your  thought-wheels  going  round. 
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THE  SMALL  GRAY  MOUSE 

BY  NATHAN   HASKELL  DOLE 
N 


The  small  gray  Mouse  ran  East 

And  the  small  gray  Mouse  ran  West 

And  could  not  tell  in  the  least 
Which  way  was  best. 

The  small  gray  Mouse  ran  North 

And  the  small  gray  Mouse  ran  South 

And  scurried  back  and  forth 

To  escape  the  Kitten's  dreadful  teeth-lined  mouth ! 

But  Kitty  thought  it  precious  fun 

To  see  the  panting  Mousie  run, 

And  when  it  almost  got  away 

Her  furry  paw  upon  its  back  would  lay. 


But  Kitty  grew  too  vain  and  sure  ; 
She  thought  she  had  the  Mouse  secure ; 
She  turned  her  head  ;  she  shut  her  eyes  ; 

That  was  not  wise, 
And  ere  she  knew 

The  gray  Mouse  up  the  chimney  flew, 
Where  dainty  cats  could  not  pursue. 

So  she  had  nothing  else  to  do 
But  miew — oo — oo 


If  JLire  , 

[-    to 
.--)  JLeaiv'h 


Ja 


It  is,  indeed,  a  goodly  assortment  of  good  things  that  we 
have  the  pleasure  of  printing  this  month.  For  our  young 
prose-writers,  verse-writers,  artists,  and  photographers 
seem  all  to  have  been  on  their  mettle,  as  if  the  freshness 
of  the  May-time  had  fairly  breezed  itself  into  their  work. 
The  springtide  spirit  of  cheer  and  jollity  strikes  us  at  a 
glance  in  several  of  the  lively  "Scamper"  pictures  here 
published,  and  it  shone  out  from  a  host  of  similar  photo- 
graphs for  which,  alas  !  the  crowded  pages  of  the  League 
could  not  make  room.  And  if  the  kindred  spirit  of  mis- 
chief crept  into  several  of  the  contributions,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  — so  much  the  better!  For  their  authors  would 
not  be  American  girls  and  boys  if  they  did  not  possess 
and  cherish  a  hearty,  wholesome  love  of  fun ;  it  crops 
out  pleasantly  this  month,  as  at  every  other  season,  and 
one  young  poet,  with  "  Kindness  "  as  her  theme  and 
Springtime  as  her  inspiration,  cleverly  leads  up  to  this 
whimsical  conclusion  : 

"Teachers,  let  this  verse  I  bring 
Serve  as  a  reminder  ; 


When  the  green  things  start  to  spring, 
Be  a  little  kinder  !  " 

The  writers  of  prose,  too,  are  not  without  a  gift  for 
impish  turns,  as  witness  the  story,  on  pages  663  and  664, 
of  a  girl's  experience  with  green  paint  —  and  how  it  "helped 
her  greatly  ! " 

But  we  must  not  let  either  the  Spirit  of  Spring  or  the 
Spirit  of  Fun  run  away  with  us  so  far  as  to  make  us  un- 
mindful of  the  really  fine  quality  of  the  serious  contribu- 
tions for  this  month.  And  yet  it  is  needless  to  say  more 
concerning  them  than  this  one  word:  that  the  League 
members  may  be  trusted  not  to  overlook  the  cleverness 
with  which  they  are  written  or  pictured,  nor  the  beauty  or 
the  meaning  they  convey.  Several  of  these  bits  of  verse 
are  genuine  little  poems  ;  some  of  the  portraits  are  excel- 
lent; and  the  little  essays,  both  in  spirit  and  expression, 
are  altogether  creditable  to  their  young  authors.  Many 
other  offerings  that  seemed  equally  deserving  had  to  be 
omitted,  for  lack  of  space;  but  the  names  of  their  senders 
hold  the  leading  place  upon  the  Roll  of  Honor. 


PRIZE-WINNERS,  COMPETITION  No.  135 

In  making  the  awards,  contributors'  ages  are  considered. 

PROSE.     Gold  badge,  Gayrite  Garner  (age  14),  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Silver  badges,  Elizabeth  Finley  (age  12),  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  ;  Dorothy  M.  Rogers  (age  16),  Gloucester,  Mass.  ; 
Anna  Laura  Porter  (age  16),  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.  ;  Margaret  Harms  (age  11),  Chicago,  111. 

VERSE.     Silver  badges,  Howard  Bennett  (age  16),  Peoria,   111.;  Louise  Guernsey    (age  14),  Montclair,   N.  J.; 
Katharine  D.  Riggs  (age  1 1 ),  Wallingfofd,  Conn. 

DRAWINGS.     Silver  badges,  Margaret  Brate  (age  14),  Albany,  N.  Y.  ;  Gwen  Blenkinsop  (age  15),  Warwick,  Eng. 
PHOTOGRAPHS.      Gold  badge,  Adelina  Longaker  (age  15),  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Silver  badges,  Margaret  Richmond  (age  13),  Providence,  R.  I.;  Elizabeth  Cains  (age  n),  Montreal,  Can.;  Eliz- 
abeth Adsit  (age  13),  Chicago,  111. 

PUZZLE-MAKING.     Silver  badges,   Mary  W.  Chapin  (age  14),    St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  Emma  Katherine  Anderson 
(age  12),  Marietta,  Ga. 
PUZZLE  ANSWERS.    Silver  badges,  Ruth  Austin  (age  14),  Hamilton,  Ohio ;  Eloise  B.  Koch  (age  14),  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


\ 


'A   SCAMPER."      BY    MARGARET    RICHMOND,  AGE    13.      (bILVER    BADGE.) 


'A    SCAMPER."       By    DOROTHY    OAK,   AGE    16. 
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KINDNESS 

BY    ELEANOR    JOHNSON    (AGE    12) 

(Honor  Member) 
Kindness  is  e'er  a  seed  of  loving  thought, 
Deep  planted  in  a  heart  that  joy  has  sought. 
It  blooms  a  flower,  opening  to  all 
Its  fragrance  ;  cheering  hearts  where  shadows  fall. 
A  balm  't  will  prove,  as  fresh  as  day's  first  dew, 
And  then  't  will  blossom,  bloom,  and  live  for  you. 


A  SCAMPER.  BY  ADELINA   LONGAKER,  AGE  IS 


WHAT   EXPERIENCE  IN   MY  LIFE  HAS   BEEN 
OF  THE  GREATEST  HELP  TO  ME 

BY    GAYRITE   GARNER    (AGE    1 4) 

(Gold  Badge) 
The  past  summer  has  been  an  experience  in  my  life 
that  I  shall  never  forget.  We  had  moved  from  town 
and  all  modern  conveniences  to  a  place  in  the  suburbs 
where  there  were  no  conveniences  whatever.  This 
brought  many  distasteful  tasks  to  all  of  us,  and  I 
thought  at  first  that  I  was  going  to  be  very  unhappy, 
but  Mother  said  we  must  try  to  make  the  best  of 
things  and  be  cheerful. 

When  I  saw  how  hard  she  was  trying  to  be  cheerful, 
Brother  and  I  determined  that  we  would  do  our  share 
at  least,  and  many  were  the  clippings  of  humorous  se- 
lections saved  up  to  read  or  tell  while  doing  our  un- 
pleasant work. 

Being  thus  cheered  by  one  another,  we  began  to  see 


"A    SCAMPER."       BY    ELIZABETH    CAINS,  AGE    II.       (SILVER    BADGE.) 

the  sunny  side  of  things,  and  what  a  pleasure  it  really 
was  to  live  in  the  country.  We  soon  began  the  study 
of  nature,  learning  many  interesting  things  about  plant 
life,  and  the  beautiful  song-birds  about  us,  in  which 
our  St.  Nicholas  proved  to  be  our  best  friend. 

Each  day  we  grew  to  love  the  country  more  and 
more,  and  now  since  Mother  and  Brother  have  re- 
gained their  health,  and  we  are  to  return  to  town  once 
more,  it  will  be  with  many  regrets  that  I  shall  leave 
the  dear  old  place. 


"A    SCAMPER."      BY    ELIZABETH    ADSIT,    AGE    13.       (SILVER    BADGE.) 

I  know  now  that,  had  I  allowed  my  discontented  feel- 
ing to  continue,  I  would  never  have  known  the  happi- 
ness that  comes  from  trying  to  make  the  best  of  things. 
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BY  AUGUSTUS  SBARBORO,  AGE  12. 


KINDNESS 

BY    ELIZABETH    PAGE    JAMES     (AGE    1 6) 

{Honor  Member) 

'T  was  on  a  happy  feast-day  in  "the  merry  month  of  May," 
An  old  and  grizzled  beggar  hobbled  down  the  broad  highway. 

He  stopped  before  the  castle  gate 

And  felt  a  cold,  hard  sovereign's  weight, 
"For  kindness,"  said  the  guard  sedate,  "is  ordered  for  to-day." 

The  princess,  in  the  castle  hall,  let  fall  a  furtive  tear  ; 
"Oh,  how  I  hate  to  feast  indoors,  in  the  springtide  o'  the  year!" 

And  then  she  lifted  up  her  head, 

And  swiftly  down  the  stair  she  sped. 
"I  '11  get  some  bread  and  cheese,"  she  said,  "and  run  away  from  here." 

The  beggar  met  the  princess  beside  a  streamlet's  bed. 
Though  hungry  from  her  wanderings,  she  shared  with  him  her  bread. 
"Do  take  this  little  bit  of  cheese 
And  now  these  few  ripe  berries,  please, 
This  wreath  of  flowers,  and  these,  and  these  ;  't  is  all  I  have,"  she  said. 

Said  the  beggar  :  "Little  maiden,  in  all  this  wide,  fair  land 
You  're  the  first  to  offer  kindness,  first  to  cheer  and  understand." 

He  did  not  know  to  whom  he  spoke, 

He  thought  she  came  of  humble  folk, 
But  with  a  reverent  voice  that  broke,  he  knelt  and  kissed  her  hand. 


WHAT   EXPERIENCE  IN   MY   LIFE  HAS   BEEN 
OF  THE  GREATEST   HELP  TO   ME 

BY    LOIS    W.     KELLOGG     (AGE    1 2) 

This    experience   is   not   hard   for   me   to   name,   for   it 
happened  to  me  very  recently.     It  was  my  trip  abroad. 

My  trip  abroad  !  those  three 
words  arouse  to  memory  so 
many  fascinating  and  interest- 
ing things !  things  to  dream 
about  only  in  the  quiet,  dreamy 
moments,  and  other  times  keep 
tucked  away  in  the  securest 
part  of  one's  memory  all 
through  one's  life. 

London  —  Paris  —  Florence  ! 
how  they  do  start  you  day- 
dreaming ! 

Certainly  it  was  all  very  de- 
lightful, and  it  is  not  hard  to 
tell,  either,  why  it  has  been  of 
so  much  vise  to  me,  for  it  has 
helped  me  in  so  many  different 
ways,  and  keeps  doing  so  all 
the  time,  while  perhaps  I  am 
unconscious  of  it. 

My  experiences  in  the  art 
galleries  have  opened  a  little 
further  to  me  the  doors  of 
beauty  and  art.  The  visiting 
of  old  historic  buildings  and 
scenes  has  made  history  far 
more  interesting,  and  the 
stories  which  I  have  read  of 
Europe  explain  themselves 
better. 

The  Tower  of  London  was,  I 
think,  the  most  fascinating  to  me,  and  a  good  many 
thrills  went  up  and  down  my  "imagination  column" 
when  I  looked  upon  the  very  steps  on  which  the  poor 
kings  and  queens  of  old  walked  up,  carrying  their 
precious    heads    upon    their    shoulders    perhaps    for    the 


last  hour  of  their  lives.  Even  bigger  thrills  came  when 
I  saw  the  very  block  they  laid  their  poor  necks  upon 
and  the  very  ax  which  separated  those  unfortunate 
necks  from  their  heads. 

The  room  in  which  the  little  princes  were  smothered 
was  there,  too,  and  up  in  the  top  of  a  tower  were  the 


'READY    FOR    A    SCAMPER 


BY    ALLAN    LOEB,   AGE    14. 


initials  of  the  life-weary  Jane  Grey  and  also  the  scaf- 
fold on  which,  after  long  years  of  misery,  she  was 
beheaded. 

Considering  that   history   has  long  been   my   favorite 
subject,  this  experience  has  been  a  great  help  to  me. 
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'A    HEADING    FOR    MAY."       BY    MARGARET  BH    OSBORNE,   AGE    17.       (HONOR    MEMBER.) 


WHAT   EXPERIENCE   IN  MY  LIFE  HAS   BEEN 
OF  MOST   USE  TO   ME 

BY    ELIZABETH    FINLEY    (AGE    1 2) 

(Silver  Badge) 
I    think   the    most   useful    experience    in    my    life    was 
when  I  was  taken  ill  and  was  kept  in  bed  for  at  least 
six  months. 

This  may  sound  queer,  but  I  will  tell  you  why  I  think  so. 

In  the  first  place,  it  taught  me  to  be  patient  ;  to  think 
less  of  myself  and  more  of  others,  and  to  be  kinder  and 
gentler. 

Then  it  also  taught  me  what  a  lovely  mother  I  had 
and  how  ready  she  was  to  do  anything  and  everything 
possible  for  me,  how  she  pitied  and  sympathized  with 
me,  and  never  wearied  of  my  complaints,  but  was  al- 
ways trying  to  relieve  me. 

I  cannot  say  that  all  these  good  traits  have  remained 
with  me,  but  I  am  sure  that  that  time  has  helped  me 
greatly. 

For,  ever  since,  when  I  am  inclined  to  speak  harshly 
or  be  impatient,  I  can  generally  control  myself  in  time, 
though  not  as  often  as  I  would  like  to. 

KINDNESS 

BY    HOWARD    BENNETT    (AGE    l6) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Kindness  is  like  a  tiny  seed 

That  's  buried  out  of  sight, 
Which,  warmed  and  fostered  by  the  earth, 

Escapes  its  prison  tight — 
Bursts  open  wide  its  dreary  shell, 

And  rises  to  the  light. 

Kindness  is  like  a  stately  ship 

Whose  pilot  knows  before 
The  course  which  he  intends  to  hold, 

And,  though  the  billows  roar, 
The  ship  glides  swiftly  o'er  the  waves, 

And  finds  the  other  shore. 

Kindness  is  like  the  rosy  dawn, 

Which,  faint  at  first,  and  slow, 
Crowns  but  the  tips  of  distant  trees, 

Yet  ever  spreads.     And  lo  ! 
It  radiates  till  all  the  earth 

Is  bathed  in  golden  glow. 
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WHAT  EXPERIENCE  IN   MY   LIFE   HAS 
BEEN   OF  THE  GREATEST   HELP  TO   ME 

BY    DOROTHY    M.    ROGERS    (AGE    1 6) 

(Silver  Badge) 
I  am  rather  young  to  have  had  any  very  important  ex- 
periences, but   when   I   was  about  five   or  six  years  old 
I  had  one  that  helped  me  greatly  for  a  little  while. 

At  about  this  age  I  had  the  bad  habit  of  leaving  home 
without  permission,  and  on   one   of  these  unsanctioned 


"A  PORTRAIT."   BY  DORA  GUY,  AGE  16.   (HONOR  MEMBER.) 

expeditions  I  found  a  can  about  a  third  full  of  green 
paint.  With  this  I  proceeded  to  artistically  (?)  deco- 
rate the  rocks  and  trees.  I  had  to  use  a  stick,  and  the 
paint  dripped  off  of  it  as  I  transferred  it  from  the  can 
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to  the  tree  or  rock.  As  I  did  not  see  any  on  my  dress, 
I  supposed  that  the  paint  had  not  dripped  on  me  and 
no  one  would  be  the  wiser. 

But ! — when  I  reached  home  my  mother  met  me  at 
the  door  and  said,  in  as  severe  a  tone  as  she  ever  used 
toward  me  : 

"What  have  you  been  doing?  How  did  you  get  green 
paint  on  your  shoe?" 

I  looked  down  at  my  shoes,  and,  sure  enough,  on  the 
left  shoe  was  a  telltale  spot  of  green  paint. 

I  cannot  remember  my  answer,  and  the  punishment  I 
will  not  dwell  on,  although  it  was  not  very  severe. 

Monday  I  had  to  go  to  school  with  the  evidence  of 
Saturday's  mischief  on  me. 

Every  morning  we  had  to  exchange  our  shoes  for 
moccasins  to  take  gymnastic  exercises,  and  I  had  al- 
ways had  trouble  in  telling  the  right  shoe  from  the  left 
when  we  replaced  them  ;  but  now  I  could  easily  tell,  as 
the  green  spot  was  on  the  left  shoe,  so  my  experience 
with  paint  had  helped  me  quite  a  little. 


waste  paper,  and  when  I  came  to  copy  the  answer  on 
the  good  sheet,  I  copied  another  number  by  mistake. 
That  mistake   counted  ten    from  my  paper   and   caused 


"A  PORTRAIT."      BV    MARION    C.   WALKER,    AGE    17.        (HONOR    MEMBER.) 

WHAT   EXPERIENCE  IN   MY   LIFE  HAS   BEEN 
OF  THE  GREATEST   HELP  TO   ME 

BY   ANNA   LAURA    PORTER    (AGE    1 6) 

(Silver  Badge) 
The  experience  in  my  life  which  has  been  the  greatest 
help  to  me  is  the  mistakes  I  so  often  make.  Some  peo- 
ple may  think  this  queer,  but  I  do  not  when  I  think  it 
over.  When  you  make  a  mistake  and  find  it  out  later, 
you  strive  not  to  make  it  again.  The  following  are 
illustrations  of  my  mistakes  : 

In  regents'  examination  one  year  I  was  hurrying  to 
get  an  example  in  arithmetic  done  before  time  was 
called  to  hand  it  in.     I  did  the  example  on  a  sheet  of 


A    PORTRAIT. 


BY    I.YDIA    GARDNER,   AGE    15. 


me  to  be  one  of  the  "failures."  Next  year  I  was  very 
careful  and  did  not  make  this  mistake,  and  I  passed 
the  examination. 

Another  mistake  I  have  made  for  the  last  few  months 
is  in  my  St.  Nicholas  contributions.  I  have  been 
hasty  and  have  written  on  both  sides  of  the  paper, 
causing  my  name  to  stare  at  me  from  the  "Roll  of 
the  Careless,"  which  is  not  very  pleasant. 

I  intend  to  take  more  time  in  the  future  and  "profit 


"A  PORTRAIT."       BY    MARGARET  BRATE,  AGE  14.       (SILVER  BADGE.) 

by  my  mistakes."  I  think  it  is  the  best  way  to  get 
help,  especially  when  you  are  a  school-girl  or  are 
striving  for  a  prize  in  St.  Nicholas  (with  only  a  year 
and  a  few  months  before  you  are  eighteen  !). 
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NATURE'S  KINDNESS 

BY    BRUCE   T     SIMONDS    (AGE    I  5) 

{Honor  Member) 

In  autumn,  when  the  wintry  days  begin, 

When  Jack  Frost  paints  the  leaves  a  burning  gold, 

Dame  Nature  hears  the  sadly  murmuring  lin, 
And  kindly  covers  it  with  ice  to  hold 
And  shield  it  from  the  cold. 

In  winter,  when  the  woodland  ferns  are  black, 
When  all  the  flowers  are  dead  which  once  could 
charm, 

Dame  Nature  sees  the  biting  frost's  attack, 

And  kindly  guards  the  ground  from  every  harm 
With  snow,  a  blanket  warm. 

In  spring,  when  fresh  green  leaves  begin  to  grow, 
When  cherry-trees  are  decked  in  bridal  white, 

Dame  Nature  melts  the  ice  and  sheltering  snow  ; 
And  brook  and  ground  rejoice  in  sunshine  bright, 
Dame  Nature's  kindly  light. 


KINDNESS 

BY    MARIAN    STABLER    (AGE    1 4) 

Time  for  school?     Oh,  what  a  bore! 

I  don't  feel  like  going! 
What  's  the  use  in  learning  more, 

When  the  leaves  are  showing? 

School  's  all  right  when  winds  are  all 
Bringing  snow  or  showers  ; 

Now  the  joyous  bird-songs  call 
From  a  world  of  flowers. 

Teachers,  let  this  verse  I  bring 

Serve  as  a  reminder ; 
When  the  green  things  start  to  spring, 

Be  a  little  kinder ! 


WHAT  EXPERIENCE  IN   MY  LIFE  HAS   BEEN 
OF  THE  GREATEST   HELP  TO  ME 

BY    ESTELLE    SPIVEY    (AGE    1 6) 

Experience  is  the  best  of  teachers,  and  every  little  ex- 
perience has  a  lesson  wrapped  up  somewhere  in  the 
folds. 

In  a  small  city  one  does  not  see  the  misery  and  suf- 
fering of  the  poor  as  one  does  in  the  large  ones.  There 
is  nothing  of  that  kind  to  see  as  one  walks  along  the 
streets.  One  has  to  go  far  on  the  very  edge  of  town 
to  even  get  a  glimpse  of  the  horrible  want  and  misery 
in  this  world.     That  is  what  I  did  last  Christmas. 

It  is  customary  for  our  Sunday-school  class  to  send 
a  Christmas  box  to  some  needy  family,  and  this  year 
three  other  girls  and  myself  were  to  deliver  it.  How 
awful  it  seemed  way  out  there  on  that  cold  December 
day !  The  Christmas  spirit  was  nowhere, — nothing  but 
the  cold  gray  of  the  unpainted  houses  loomed  gloomily 
before  us.  We  stopped  at  a  little  house  of  two  rooms, 
which  were  so  tiny  that  when  we  four  were  added  to 
the  seven  living  there,  there  was  barely  room  in  which 
to  turn  around.  "How  can  people  exist  in  such  a 
place!"  was  my  first  thought  upon  entering.  The 
mother,  with  her  six  children  clinging  to  her  (the  old- 
est was  only  ten),  looked  so  tired  and  worn  out  that 
we  opened  the  box  for  her.  And,  as  the  girls  pulled 
out  one  thing  after  another,  I  stood  back,  watching 
Vol.  XXXVIII. -84. 


that  mother's   face.     How   it   shone  and  beamed  at  the 
sight  of  each  little  thing  ! 

How  happy  we  were,  when  we  started  for  home,  to 
know  we  had  done  some  good  !  That  experience  gave 
me  a  glimpse  into  the  life  of  the  needy,  and  taught  me 
to  be  considerate  of  others  besides  my  own  every-day 
associates  and  friends. 
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'A  HEADING  FOR  MAY."      BY  GVVEN  BLENKINSOP,  AGE    15. 
(SILVER  BADGE.) 


KINDNESS 

BY    LOUISE    GUERNSEY     (AGE     14) 

{Silver  Badge) 

One  day  I  was  so  naughty, 

I  pulled  our  pussy's  tail, 
And  put  him  in  the  bath-tub 

To  see  if  he  would  sail ! 

That  night  I  had  a  dreadful  dream. 

A  fairy  came  to  me, 
And  took  me  flying  through  the  air, 

Away  off  to  the  sea. 

And  there  I  saw,  beside  me, 

A  tiny  little  boat. 
The  fairy  put  me  in  it, 

And  soon  I  was  afloat. 

The  big  waves  rocked  and  tossed  me. 

I  cried,  and  cried,  and  cried, 
And  when  I  tried  to  hold  and  cling 

I  found  my  hands  were  tied. 

And  then  I  heard  a  solemn  voice 
Beside  me,  and  it  said  : 
"I  guess  I  've  taught  you  kindness ; 
Now  you  may  go  to  bed." 

And  when  I  woke,  and  thought  of  all 
That  I  had  seen  and  heard, 

I  went  and  hugged  our  pussy  till 
He  purred,  and  purred,  and  purred  ! 
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WHAT   EXPERIENCE  IN   MY  LIFE   HAS   BEEN 
OF  THE  GREATEST   HELP  TO  ME 

BV    ELLEN    MARNELL    (AGE    1 5) 

This  happened  to  me  about  five  years  ago.  I  had  a 
very  hasty  and  passionate  temper.  My  mother  en- 
deavored in  vain  to  correct  this  disposition,  which 
seemed  rather  to  increase  in  impetuosity. 

One  day  I  was  sitting  at  my  work,  when  my  little 
brother  came  running  in,  and  accidentally  upset  my 
work-box.  At  the  sight  of  its  contents  rolling  over 
the  floor,  I  rose  from  my  seat,  transported  with  anger. 
At  this  moment,  my  mother,  who  had  seen  my  anger 
rise,  stepped  behind  me  and  held  a  looking-glass  before 
my  face.  I  started  with  fright  at  the  sight  of  my  dis- 
torted countenance.  My  eyes  sparkled  with  fury,  the 
veins  in  my  forehead  were  swollen,  and  my  whole  coun- 
tenance seemed  on  fire.  My  anger  ceased,  and  I  burst 
out  crying. 

"Do  you  see  now,"  said  my  mother,  "how  frightful  a 
thing  anger  is,  and  how  hideous  it  makes  the  human 
face?  If  you  continue  to  indulge  this  passion,  that  ter- 
rible expression  which  frightened  you  so,  just  now,  will 
soon  become  fixed  on  your  face,  which  will  lose  every 
good  feature." 

I  took  this  lesson  to  heart,  and 
when  I  was  tempted  to  become  angry 
I  thought  of  the  looking-glass.  My 
dear  mother  often  said  to  me  : 
"Our  countenance  shows  what  passes 
within." 


"A  PORTRAIT."   BY  MARGARET  K.  TURNBULL,  AGE  14. 

WHAT  EXPERIENCE  IN   MY   LIFE  HAS   BEEN 
OF  THE  GREATEST  HELP  TO  ME 

BY    MARGARET    HARMS    (AGE    II) 

(Silver  Badge) 

It  happened  in  the  year  of  1909,  on  Christmas  Eve. 
I  had  been  wishing  for  quite  a  lot  of  books,  and  was 
disappointed  by  finding  none  on  the  Christmas  table, 
but  instead  a  paper-covered  magazine.  This  was  the 
St.  Nicholas.  I  never  had  heard  of  it  and  did  not 
know  what  it  was  like.  My  disappointment  was  great. 
I  could  not  keep  from  crying.  My  father  explained  to 
me,  saying  that  it  was  equal  to  twelve  books — one  book 
each  month  ;  that  I  would,  after  a  little  while,  love  it. 
I  was  naughty  and  did  not  listen.  My  father,  who  had 
felt  he  was  giving  me  a  great  pleasure  with  this  pres- 
ent, at  last  lost  his  patience  and  sent  me  to  bed.  Up- 
stairs, while  I  was  thinking  of  what  I  had  done,  floated 
in  the  Christmas  hymns  which  were  being  sung  below 
by  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  I  regretted  that  I  had 
spoiled  the  Christmas.  The  next  morning,  as  soon  as 
I  got  up,  I  went  to  my  father  to  apologize  for  what  I 
had  done.     After  breakfast   I    read   the   St.    Nicholas, 


and  it  did  not  take  very  long  to  get  interested,  and  I 
felt  my  great  error  doubly.  To-day  I  must  confess 
that  I  could  not  live  without  the  St.  Nicholas. 

From  that  time  I  decided  to  investigate  things  be- 
fore judging  them.  I  am  sure  that  this  experience  has 
helped  me  more  than  any  other  so  far  in  m>  life. 

KINDNESS 

BY    KATHARINE   D.    RIGGS    (AGE    II) 

(Silver  Badge) 

Let  us  strive,  while  yet  we  may, 
To  scatter  kindness  along  the  way. 
It  cheers  the  weary,  comforts  the  sore, 
And  shows  us  the  way  to  heaven's  door. 

Kindness  makes  this  old  world  brighter, 
Kindness  makes  all  leads  seem  lighter, 
Kindness  makes  the  sky  look  bluer, 
And  kindness  makes  all  friends  feel  truer. 

KINDNESS 

BY    ANNA    B.    STEARNS    (AGE    15) 

An  editor,  out  walking  once, 

Did  notice  with  surprise 
A  maiden  gazing  at  a  brook, 

With  longing  in  her  eyes. 


He  kindly  asked  her  what  it  was 

She  seemed  to  wish  for  so  ; 
She  handed  him  a  poem,  and  said  : 
"It  is  n't  good,  I  know; 

"But  how  I  'd  like  to  write  poems  well — 
If  that  could  only  be  !" 
He  read  her  verses,  then  replied  : 
"Your  poem  seems  good  to  me — 


I  'II  take  it  with  me,  if  you  wish, 

And  publish  it  for  you." 
She  thanked  him,  smiled,  and  said  :  "It  seems 

Too  joyful  to  be  true  !" 

Her  poem  was  greatly  praised,  and  now 

She  writes  no  more  with  fear — 
Just  one  kind  deed  gave  courage  new. 

(I  trust  the  moral  's  clear.) 


THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR 

No.  1.     A  list  of  those  whose  work  would  have  been  used  had  space 
permitted. 

No.  2.     A  list  of  those  whose  work  entitles  them  to  encouragement. 


PROSE,  1 

Ruth  Starr 
Betty  A.  Weston 
Doris  Rosalind 

Wilder 
.Ethel  Gunn 
Evelyn  Pullen 
Beryl  M.  Siegbert 
Georgianna  Smith 
Elizabeth  Stanley 

Daskam 
Gladys  L.  Pollock 
Irene  Ivins 
Irene  Atwood 
Mary  Swift  Rupert 
Mary  Fraim 
Eunice  G.  Hussey 
Lucile  Struller 
Mittie  Clark 
Margaret  E.  Beakes 


PROSE,  2 

William  Washburn 
Dora  Marcoux 
Clara  K.  Goldman 
Aaron  J.  Ezickson 
Pearl  Lukens 
Ethel  Rose 

Van  Steenbergh 
Timothy  E.  Holden 
Hazel  Conors 
Barbara  Schurman 
Mary  Daboll 
Rebecca  Hubbard 

Wilder 
Eugenia  A.  Lee 
Desdemona  Stott 
Marie  Louise  Kellogg 
Melba  LuGar  Moore 
Louise  M.  Lieber 
Edith  Levy 


Mary  Gale  Clark 
Clara  Lieber 

VERSE,  1 

Winifred  Ward 
Elizabeth  Dale 

Warner 
Martha  Zeiger 
Helen  E.  Dougherty 
Mildred  Roberts 
Ruth  Hoag 
Katharine  T. 

Sharpless 
Florence  Gallagher 
Elsie  Stybr 
Anna  Ruggles 
Stella  Green 
Audra  Bickel 
Gwendolyn  V.  Steel 
Alice  Lovell 
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Lois  Donovan 
Miriam   F.  Carpenter 
Helen  Page 
Marian  Thanhouser 
Doris  F.  Halman 

VERSE,  2 
Waldemar  O. 

Poescher 
Mildred  Calvert 
William  Collins 


Olive  M.  Smith 
Laura  F.  Willis 
Delia  L.  Ross 
Virginia  Wood 
Jennie  Edith  Everden 
Elizabeth   Harding 
Marjory  Bates 
Lois  Wright 

DRAWINGS,  2 

Ethel  M.  Shearer 


Emma  Anderson 
Helena  Stevens 
Jeanette  M.  Shrum 
Margaret  Schauffler 
Adelaide  Bowen 
Agnes  Abbot 
Marion  G.  Travis 
Miriam  Sipfle 
Robert  Cockburn,  Jr. 
Lily  A.  Lewis 
Marjorie  Williams 


NO  AGE.     Kenneth  Southwick,  Dolores  Ingres,  Elizabeth  Winston. 
WRITTEN  ON  BOTH  SIDES  OF  PAPER.     Louise  Moore,  Lil- 


(iA    MAY    TAIL-PIECE.       BY    MARION    KELLY    WHEELOCK,  AGE    15. 


Violet  Michaels 
Banny  Stewart 

McLean 
Adela  F.  Fitts 
McLean  Young 
Jennie  Kramer 
Rose  Schwartz 
Walter  Griffiths 
Elizabeth  Townsend 
Adele  Palton 
Marv  Mathes 
Elizabeth  Muller 
Alice  Trimble 
Dorothy  Dawson 
Donald  C.  Dorian 
Calista  P.  Eliot 

DRAWINGS,  1 

Charlotte  Tongas 
Mary  Ruddy  Clifford 
May  Baker 
Etta  Carrington 

Brown 
Guiliana  Antinori 
Helen  D.  Baker 
Helen  F.  Morgan 
Theresa  R.  Robbins 
Jean  Hopkins 
Margaret  Etter 

Knight 
Harriet  S.  Crane 
Jean  Dorchester 
Harry  R.  Till 
Mary  Louise  Jackson 
Dorothy  Hughes 
Isabel  B.  Huston 
Minna  H.  Besser 
Marian  Blynn 


Esther  N.  Perkins 
Winifred  Almy 
Sara  F.  Miel 
Harold  Schwartz 
William  E.  Fay 
Laura  E.  Hill 
Gladys  Wright 
Mary   Home 
Julia  M.  Herget 
Bertha  Titus 
Otto  Svedal 
Nettie  Mae  Stackhouse 
Malcolm  McGhie 
Lily  King  Westervelt 
Beryl  Morse 
Katharine  H. 

Seligman 
Aline  M.  Crook 
Genevieve  K.  Hamlin 
J.  Mildred  Austin 
Bessie  Esersky 
Edith  Ballinger  Price 
Marjorie  Kastlake 
Fanny  A.  Fleurot 
William  H.  Trefry 
E.  Theodore  Nelson 
Mary  Flaherty 
James  B.  Ganly 
Margaret  F.  Foster 
Ida  E.  Kahan 
Romayne  Milliken 
Eva  Cohen 
Morton  M.  Schorr 
Ruth  Metzger 
Reeves  Harris 
Lydia  Douglass 

Jameson 
Stella  Evelyn  Grier 


PHOTOGRAPHS,  i 

Harriet  McLaughlin 
Lillian  Bacon 
Stephen  Wheatland 
Jackson  Vanderlogort 
Therese  Eleanor 

Metcalf 
Margaret  Eichelberger 
Dorothy  Roediger 

PUZZLES,  1 

R.   Kenneth  Everson 
Dorothy  Wilcox 
Carl  A.  Giese 
E.  Adelaide  Halm 
Theodore  H.  Ames 
Helen  Beach 
S.  Bremer 
Louisa  G.  Wells 
Elizabeth  R. 
Buffington 
Louise  Josephi 
Ruth  K.  Gaylord 
Duane  R.  Everson 
Anne  A.  Perrine 
Malcolm  B.  Carroll 


PUZZLES,  2 

Louise  M.  Ross 
Philip  Nichols 
Tom  Ewing 
Margaret  P.  Spaulding 
Edward  Williams 
Isador  Rooten 
Elliot  Roty  • 


ROLL  OF  THE  CARELESS 

A  list  of  those  whose  contributions  were  not  properly  prepared,  and 
could  not  be  properly  entered  for  the  competition  : 

LATE.  Ruth  K.  Benton,  Elizabeth  Stevens,  Arnulf  Ueland,  Chris- 
tian Benneche,  Dorothy  Miller,  Peter  Turchon,  Harrison  B.  McCreary. 

NO  ADDRESS.  OR  INCOMPLETE.  Marion  Hanne,  Helen  C. 
Webster,  John    Hilzinger,  Leila  Howard  Burden. 

WRONG  SUBJECT.     Joseph  Sawyers,  Marion  O.  Henckell. 

NOT  INDORSED.     Jack  Sans,  Margaret  Graham. 


lian  Arra. 

PROSE  NOT  ACCORDING  TO  RULES. 
Fossen,  Edith  Thorne  Dart. 

IN  COLOR.     Florence  Bartram. 

IN  PENCIL.     Emelia  Cavaggione. 


Mary  Elizabeth  Van 


PRIZE  COMPETITION  NO.  139 

Thf.  St.  Nicholas  League  awards  gold  and  silver  badges 
each  month  for  the  best  original  poems,  stories,  draw- 
ings, photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle  answers.  Also,  oc- 
casionally, cash  prizes  of  five  dollars  each  to  a  gold-badge 
winner  who  shall,  from  time  to  time,  again  win  first  place. 

Competition  No.  139  will  close  May  10  (for  foreign 
members  May  15).  Prize  announcements  will  be  made 
and  the  selected  contributions  published  in  St.  Nicholas 
for  September. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four  lines. 
Subject,  "In  Sunshine,"  or  "Sunny  Days." 

Prose.  Story  or  article  of  not  more  than  three  hundred 
words.  Subject,  "A  Camp-fire  Story,"  or  "A  Camp-fire 
Sketch." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted;  no  blue 
prints  or  negatives.      Subject,  "  Ready  for  the  Start." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or  wash. 
Subject,  "  Something  Useful  in  Summer,"  or  a  Heading  or 
Tail-piece  for  September. 

Puzzle.  Any  sort,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  the  an- 
swer in  full,  and  must  be  indorsed. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Must  be  indorsed  and  must  be  addressed  as  explained  on 
the  first  page  of  the  "  Riddle-box." 

Wild  Creature  Photography.  To  encourage  the  pur- 
suing of  game  with  a  camera  instead  of  with  a  gun.  The 
prizes  in  the  "Wild  Creature  Photography  "  competition 
shall  be  in  four  classes,  as  follows  :  Prize,  Class  A,  a 
gold  badge  and  three  dollars.  Prize,  Class  B,  a  gold 
badge  and  one  dollar.  Prize,  Class  C,  a  gold  badge. 
Prize,  Class  D,  a  silver  badge.  But  prize-winners  in  this 
competition  (as  in  all  the  other  competitions)  will  not  receive 
a  second  gold  or  silver  badge.  Photographs  must  not  be 
of  "protected"  game,  as  in  zoological  gardens  or  game 
reservations.  Contributors  must  state  in  a  few  words 
where  and  under' what  circumstances  the  photograph  was 
taken. 

Special  Notice.  No  unused  contribution  can  be  re- 
turned by  us  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a  self-addressed 
and  stamped  envelop  of  the  proper  size  to  hold  the  manu- 
script, drawing,  or  photograph. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber  or  not, 
is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  a  League  badge  and 
leaflet,  which  will  be  sent  free.  No  League  member  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

P^very  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear  the 
name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be  indorsed  as 
"original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or  guardian,  who  must  be 
convinced  beyond  doubt  that  the  contribution  is  not  copied, 
but  wholly  the  work  and  idea  of  the  sender.  If  prose,  the 
number  of  words  should  also  be  added.  These  things  must 
not  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  but  on  the  contribution  itself — 
if  manuscript,  on  the  upper  margin  ;  if  a  picture,  on  the 
margin  or  back.  Write  or  draw  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only.  A  contributor  may  send  but  one  contribution  a 
month  —  not  one  of  each  kind,  but  one  only. 
Address :  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

Union  Square,  New  York. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES 


It  gives  us  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  all 
St.  Nicholas  young  folk  an  admirable  project  which 
has  recently  been  organized, — for  the  purchase  and 
preservation  of  "Orchard  House,"  the  old  home  of 
Louisa  M.  Alcott  in  Concord,  Massachusetts.  The  plan 
is  fully  outlined  in  the  following  copy  of  a  circular 
issued  by  the  Concord  Woman's  Club,  which  has  under- 
taken to  raise  a  fund  sufficient  to  buy  the  Alcott  house. 

The  enterprise  will  appeal  strongly  to  every  girl 
reader  of  our  magazine,  and  to  her  mother  as  well,  for 
we  are  sure  that  three  generations,  at  least,  of  American 
girls  have  been  ardent  lovers  of  Miss  Alcott's  famous 
books.  The  parents  of  to-day  will  remember,  too,  that 
several  of  her  later  stories  first  appeared  as  serials  in 
St.  Nicholas.  Indeed,  within  the  first  fifteen  years 
of  this  magazine's  issue,  Miss  Alcott  contributed  to  its 
pages  no  less  than  four  year-long  serials  and  twenty 
short  stories. 

The  project,  therefore,  has  an  especial  claim  upon 
St.  Nicholas  readers,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that 
their  generous  response  to  the  appeal  of  the  Concord 
Woman's  Club  may  aid,  in  large  measure,  in  bringing 
to  the  Memorial  the  success  which  it  deserves. 

A  LOUISA  M.  ALCOTT  MEMORIAL 

The  "Orchard  House,"  formerly  the  home  of  Louisa 
M.  Alcott  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  stands  to-day 
unoccupied  and  in  bad  condition,  its  closed  doors  and 
boarded  windows  causing  great  disappointment  to  many 
visitors. 

The    Concord    Woman's    Club,    through    the    interest 


and  generosity  of  one  of  its  members,  has  recently  been 
given  an  opportunity  to  purchase  this  house  at  a  rea- 
sonable figure,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  it  to  visitors 
and  maintaining  it  as  a  permanent  memorial  to  Miss 
Alcott.  In  this  house  "Little  Women"  was  written, 
and  little  paintings  and  sketches  by  "Amy"  may  still  be 
seen  upon  the  woodwork  in  some  of  the  rooms. 

The  house  is  almost  unchanged  in  its  general  fea- 
tures, but  now  so  desolate  it  is  a  pathetic  sight  to  every 
one  who  has  loved  Louisa  Alcott's  stories  and  the  char- 
acters she  created.  These  stories  and  characters  have 
given  many  hours  of  pleasure  and  had  a  great  and 
wholesome  influence  on  almost  every  girl  who  has  lived 
in  the  last  forty  years,  and  it  is  believed  that  many 
people  the  country  over  will  be  interested  to  contribute 
toward  the  preservation  of  this  Alcott  home. 

The  house  and  sufficient  land  about  it  can  be  bought 
and  put  in  order  for  $8000.  If  this  sum  can  be  raised 
the  house  will  be  repaired  and  placed  in  the  charge  of 
a  permanent  organization  which  will  maintain  it  as  an 
Alcott  Memorial. 

The  Concord  Woman's  Club  appeals  to  all  lovers  of 
Miss  Alcott  to  help  by  contributions,  large  or  small. 
Contributions  may  be  sent  to  Henry  F.  Smith,  Jr., 
Middlesex  Institution  for  Savings,  Concord,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mrs.  Henry  C.  Rolfe,  President, 
Concord  (Massachusetts)    Wvman's  Club. 
Mrs.  Raphael  M.  Hoyi.e, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 


Olive  V.  W.  Randall. — The  African  explorer  Henry 
M.  Stanley  died  in  London,  England,  May  10,  1904. 
His  funeral  services  were  held  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
May  17,  and  he  was  buried  on  that  date  in  the  village 
churchyard  of  Pirbright,  in   Surrey. 


THE  LETTER-BOX 


i..  letters  from  members  of  "the  st.  nicholas  league" 

Paris,  France. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  The  time  has  come  for  me  to 
step  aside  and  leave  room  for  others  to  win  the  prizes. 
How  I  hate  to  do  it !  Although  I  wish  the  followers 
every  success,  I  would  like  to  linger  for  a  while  before 
the  gate  closes  behind  me,  but,  alas  !  I  must  let  it  clang 
and  bolt,  leaving  me  to  turn  my  face  onward. 

I  have  felt  the  thrill  of  receiving  both  the  silver  and 
gold  badges,  but  unfortunately  the  cash  prize  was  be- 
yond me ;  but  from  that  I  have  "Learned  to  Live," 
learned  to  bear  disappointments.  It  may  be  a  good 
thing,  for  I  will  strive  the  harder  in  the  life  which 
comes  after  eighteen. 

I  suppose  I  simply  must  say  good-by,  but  first  I  want 
to  wish  you  great  success  and  a  long  life. 
Your  devoted  ex-member, 

Lorraine  Ransom. 


Sewanee,  Tenn. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  Tt  is  with  sincere  regret  that  I 
resign  from  active  work  in  the  League,  owing  to  my 
having  now  reached  the  age  limit.  In  the  course  of 
my  membership  I  have  had  the  extreme  good  fortune 
to  have  won  both  gold  and  silver  badges  and  two  cash 


prizes.  You  cannot  realize  how  these  have  spurred 
me  on  in  my  work  and  helped  me  to  win  certain  scho- 
lastic honors.  I  shall  still  read  with  interest  the  con- 
tributions of  fellow-members,  and  it  is  with  renewed 
regret  that  I  bid  you  farewell.  With  best  wishes,  too, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Roger  D.  Wolcott. 


Northampton,  Mass. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  The  gold  badge  reached  me  safely, 
and  I  am  very  proud  of  it.  It  was  a  very  great  sur- 
prise to  me.  One  afternoon  I  came  in  from  gymnasium 
work  and  happened  to  pick  up  one  of  the  local  papers 
which  was  lying  on  a  chair.  As  the  paper  was  folded, 
the  first  heading  that  caught  my  eye  was,  "Northamp- 
ton Girl  Wins  a  Prize."  I  was  moderately  interested, 
and  wondered  vaguely  if  it  were  any  one  I  knew. 
Then  when  I  read  a  little  farther  down  the  column 
and  saw  my  own  name,  I  literally  "could  not  believe 
my  eyes,"  and  thought  it  must  be  a  mistake.  But  I 
knew  that  the  composition  was  my  own.  Just  as  I  had 
persuaded  myself  that  I  had  really  won  the  gold  badge, 
my  small  brother  came  down  the  stairs,  and  before  he 
knew  what  had  happened  to  him,  I  had  pounced  upon 
him  and  waltzed  him  around  the  room. 

Before    Father    was    really    inside    the    door,    I    had 
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pushed  the  paper  into  his  hands  and  pointed  out  that 
wonderful  heading.  Mother  was  not  at  home,  but 
Father  telephoned  her.  It  was  a  good  deal  of  a  rumpus, 
but,  you  see,  I  had  never  won  a  gold  badge  before. 

The  badge  itself  is  a  perfect  beauty,  and  I  thank  you 
heartily  for  it.  I  sincerely  hope  that  my  composition 
deserved  this  recognition.  Washington  has  always 
been  my  historical  ideal  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  write 
about  him. 

Thanking  you  again,  I  am 

Yours  sincerely,  Helen  Ross. 


Cascade  Locks,  Ore. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  My  ninth  birthday,  on  October  18, 
was  about  the  happiest  I  have  had  yet.  But  the  thing 
that  I  enjoyed  most  (and  I  count  it  as  a  present)  was 
to  have  my  name  on  the  Roll  of  Honor.  My  mother 
used  to  take  your  magazine,  and  all  but  two  are  at  my 
grandmother's  house.  She  sent  to  know  which  number 
it  was  in.  I  was  so  happy  to  think  it  was  the  first  time  ! 
Yesterday  while  walking  on  the  gravel  walk  I  came 
across  a  beautiful  agate.  It  was  quite  clear,  and  my 
brother  Sam  ground  the  dull  part  on  an  emery-wheel 
in  the  play-room  up-stairs.  I  very  much  like  your  nice 
magazine,  and  whenever  I  want  reading-matter  I  get 
my  copies  of  St.  Nicholas. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Jessie  M.  Thompson. 


Westward  Ho,  North  Devon,  England. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  was  most  delighted  to  get  your 
beautiful   badge,    which   arrived   quite   safely.      It   is    so 
nice  to  be  now  an  "Honor  Member,"  and  my  badge  is 
admired  by  every  one. 

To  be  a  Gold-badge  winner  has  always  been  the 
dream  of  my  life,  and  now  it  is  realized,  I  shall  have  to 
get  another  and  still  higher  aim. 

I  have  been  competing  for  nearly  three  years  in  your 
competitions,  and  hope  to  do  so  for  two  years  more, 
and  then — !  But  eighteen  is  a  sad  and  gloomy  age  to 
League  members  ! 

Thanking  you  again  ever  so  much  for  your  most  wel- 
come and  treasured  honor,  with  all  good  wishes  for  the 
future  prosperity  of  St.  Nicholas,  I  remain 
Ever  your  interested  reader, 

Dorothy  Dawson. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  was  greatly  surprised  and 
equally  delighted  on  seeing  my  picture  published  on 
one  of  your  pages.  I  had  not  yet  bought  you  for  No- 
vember, and  was  in  a  public  place  glancing  through 
you,  when  I  gave  a  start,  for  there  at  the  head  of  the 
League  was  printed  my  drawing  and  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  I  had  or  was  awarded  a  silver  badge  for  its 
merit.  Last  month  I  had  my  name  mentioned  in  the 
Roll  of  Honor  No.  2,  and  to  jump  over  No.  1  and  re- 
ceive a  silver  badge  is  an  honor  indeed. 

I  received  my  prize  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  think  it 
is  beautiful.  Although  the  design  is  similar  to  the 
button,  the  badge  looks  better.  It  now  occupies  an 
honorable  and  conspicuous  place  on  my  jacket,  and  I 
frequently  glance  at  it  while  I  write  this  letter.  In  my 
future  drawings  I  will  try  to  do  better  and  mayhap  win 
a  gold  badge,  and  I  also  hope  that  you  will  be  equally 
satisfied  in  my  succeeding  drawings. 

The  first  six  drawings  I   sent  met  with   no  response, 

and  I  became  discouraged,  but  I  determined  to  keep  on 

until  I  could  make  one  good  enough  to  be  published,  and 

having  met  with  success,  I   hope  it  will  not  leave  me. 

Your  interested  reader, 

Harry  Till. 


II.  letters  from  other  readers 

Hollywood,  Cal. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  This  is  the  third  year  I  have 
taken  you,  but  I  never  have  written  to  you  before,  so  I 
thought  I  would  to-day.  I  thought  it  would  be  nice  to 
tell  you  about  going  to  a  friend's  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Lowe,  Los  Angeles  County,  California.  They  have  two 
girls :  one  is  ten,  her  name  is  Dorothy ;  the  other  is 
four,  and  her  name  is  Barbara.  They  have  eleven  oaks 
on  their  place  ;  they  call  the  place  'Leven  Oaks.  One 
of  them  is  larger  than  the  rest ;  it  's  near  the  house. 
My  brother,  who  is  six,  and  Barbara  sit  in  a  seat  that 
is  made  in  the  trunk  of  the  oak,  while  Dorothy  and  I 
climb  in  it. 

There  is  a  canon  near  the  house.  The  island  of 
Santa  Catalina,  sixty  miles  away,  can  be  seen  on  clear 
days. 

Every  Saturday  night  they  throw  a  strong  search- 
light from  the  top  of  Mount  Lowe.  One  night  they 
threw  the  light  into  their  kitchen  and  frightened  Bar- 
bara and  Dorothy. 

Next  winter  when  the  snow  is  on  Mount  Lowe  we 
are  all  going  to  the  top  for  the  day. 

I  am  ten  years  old  and  am  in  the  fifth  grade  at  school. 

Hoping  I  will  always  remain 

Your  loving  reader, 

Jessica  Noble. 


Culebra,  Canal  Zone,  Panama. 
My  dear  St.   Nicholas  :   I  've  just  been  down  here  a 
few    months,    but    still    I    'm    longing    for    the    States. 
Nevertheless  there  are  a  good  many  interesting  things, 
of  which  I  will  tell  you  a  few. 

The  canal  is  just  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
back  of  our  house,  so  of  course  I  've  been  down  in  it. 
It  's  particularly  interesting  to  see  the  steam-shovels 
pick  up  the  dirt  and  put  it  in  dirt-carts  ;  they  are  aw- 
fully big  and  seem  almost  human  the  way  they  work. 

Yesterday  I  went  out  riding  on  one  of  the  mountain 
trails  with  Papa  ;  sometimes  it  was  so  steep  we  had  to 
lead  the  horses.  A  friend  of  mine  said  she  had  seen  a 
panther  and  her  four  cubs  on  one  of  these  trails,  but 
they  did  n't  seem  to  notice  her. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  get  a  League  prize  by  photo- 
graphing a  boa-constrictor.  Several  have  been  seen 
near  here. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Marjorie  E.  Brown  (age  11). 


Chicago,  III. 
Dear   St.   Nicholas  :   I  liked  the  February  number  so 
much  that  I  am  going  to  get  a  subscription  for  you  for 
this  year.     The  two  stories  I  like  best  are  "The  Forest 
Castaways"  and  "Team-Mates." 

When  my  father  and  mother  were  young  they  were 
readers  of  St.  Nicholas.  Every  Saturday  after  you 
came  my  mother's  eldest  brother  would  read  you  while 
his  other  brother  and  sister  and  cousins  listened.  The 
first  time  Mother  read  "Jack  and  Jill,"  by  Louisa  M. 
Alcott,  was  in  St.  Nicholas  as  a  serial  story. 

I  am  going  to  belong  to  your  League  and  try  to  win 
a  silver  or  a  gold  badge  if  I  can. 

From  your  interested  reader, 

Arthur  Frankenstein  (age  9). 


Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  Last  week  we  had  such  an  inter- 
esting  trip   to    Mount   Vernon   that    I    thought   I   would 
write  to  you  and  tell  you  about  it. 

In  what  is  called  the  family  kitchen  is  an  enormous 
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fireplace  with  all  sorts  of  old-fashioned  utensils  they 
used  in  those  days  in  it. 

We  went  all  through  the  house  itself,  seeing  all  the 
rooms,  including  the  room  in  which  George  Washing- 
ton died,  also  the  one  in  which  Martha  Washington 
died.  In  the  down-stairs  hall  is  the  key  of  the  Bastille 
that  Lafayette  gave  to  Washington.  It  is  about  six 
inches  in  length. 

We  saw  both  George  and  Martha  Washington's 
tombs  inside  a  vault.  It  is  said  that  after  the  door, 
which  is  made  of  iron  bars,  was  locked,  the  key  was 
thrown  into  the  Potomac  River  to  prevent  any  one 
from  going  in. 


I  have  taken  you  for  many  years,  and  think  and 
know  you  are  the  best  young  folks'  magazine  ever  pub- 
lished. 

Your  loving  reader,  Emma  S.  Dunbar  (age  12). 


St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  was  just  wondering  what  I 
would  do  this  year  without  you,  when  my  dear  Aunt 
Ella  wrote  that  she  had  taken  you  again  for  me.  She 
has  given  me  lots  of  presents,  but  you  are  the  nicest 
and  best  of  all.  I  should  n't  like  to  miss  a  single  copy. 
Your  loving  reader, 

Marjorie  Noble  (age  10). 


A  CORRECTION 


By  an  oversight,  St.  Nicholas  made  quite  a  mistake 
in  printing  with  the  poem  "The  Longfellow  House  at 
Portland,"  on  page  412  of  the  March  number,  a  picture 
of  the  house  in  Portland  which  was  the  poet's  birth- 
place, but  which  is  not  the  widely  known  "Longfellow 
house"  of  his  native  city.  It  seems  that  the  real  resi- 
dence of  the  Longfellow  family  was  the  house  which 
is  pictured  below,  as  .the  accompanying  letter  will 
explain. 

Portland,  Me. 
Dear  Editor  :    In  the  March  number  of  St.   Nicholas 
(page  412)  a  poem  and  a  drawing  have  come  together, 
one  may  say,  under  somewhat  false  pretenses. 

It  is  true  that  the  poet  Longfellow  was  bom  in  the 
house  of  which  an  illustration  is  given — but  not  in  the 
least  true  that  he  studied  or  grew  up  or  wrote  there. 


All  of  Longfellow's  life  in  Portland,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  very  brief  period  (a  month  or  two)  after  his 
birth,  was  passed  in  the  house  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing picture.  The  upper  left-hand  corner  room  was  the 
one  occupied  by  him  as  a  man  during  his  yearly  visits  to 
Portland.  It  was  here  that  he  wrote  the  "Rainy  Day," 
and  it  is  here  that  the  table  and  chair  of  the  poem 
stand.  The  house  was  occupied  until  a  recent  date  by 
one  of  his  sisters,  who  in  her  will  left  it  to  the  Maine 
Historical  Society.  It  is  open  to  the  public  and  visited 
by  thousands  of  people  every  summer. 

It  seems  just  to  the  readers  of  the  charming  little 
poem  in  your  March  number  that  attention  should  be 
called  to  the  house  where  Longfellow  really  did  live 
and  grow  up — and  write  "of  sun  and  rain"  and  sit  "in 
the  twilight  dim." 

Very   sincerely, 

Harriet  Lewis  Bradley. 


j-.  ■:- 


1  THE    LONGEEELOW    HOUSE        AT    PORTLAND. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  APRIL  NUMBER 


Double  Acrostic.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Cross-words:  i.  Neigh. 
2.  Arena.  3.  Throw.  4.  Heart.  5.  Abash.  6.  Negro.  7.  Incur. 
8.    Eaten.     9.   Ladle. 

Connected  Diamonds.     I.  1.   R.     2.  Top.     3.  Robin.     4.  Pig.  5. 

N.     II.     1.  R.     2.  Sip.     3.  Ripen.     4.   Per.     5.  N.     III.     1.   N.  2. 

Got.    3.  Notes.     4.  Tea.     5.  S.     IV.  1.  N.      2.   Rot.      3.  Noses.  4. 
Ten.     5.  S. 

Double  Beheadings  and  Single  Curtailings.  Roosevelt.  1. 
Fo-rag-e.  2.  Gl-or-y.  3.  Fl-oat-s.  4.  Mi-stake-n.  5.  Cr-eat-e.  6. 
De-vote-d.     7.  El-eve-n.     8.   De-live-r.    9.   In-ten-t. 

Word-square,     i.  Crew.     2.   Ruth.     3.   Etna.     4.  What. 

Connected  Hour-glasses.  I.  Panther.  1.  Propose.  2. 
Crave.  3.  Ant.  4.  T.  5.  Oho.  6.  Dream.  7.  Courier.  II.  Opos- 
sum. 1.  Empower.  2.  Caper.  3.  Lot.  4.  S.  5.  Asp.  6.  Spume. 
7.  Roamers.  III.  Giraffe.  1.  Ringlet.  2.  Prime.  3.  Ira.  4.  A. 
5.   Oft.     6.  Defoe.     7.   Stretch. 

Novel  Acrostic.     Shakespeare.     Third  row.  As  You  Like  It.  1. 

Seasons.     2.   Hessian.      3.   Alyssum.     4.    Knocker.       5.   Educate.  6. 

Silence.      7.   Painter.     8.   Eskimos.      9.   Alewife.       10.   Raiment.  11. 
Entreat. 


Illustrated  Primal  Acrostic.  Primrose  Day.  1.  Pear  2. 
Ream.  3.  Idol.  4.  Mask.  5.  Rose.  6.  Oboe.  7.  Shoe.  8.  Ewer. 
9.  Date.     10.  Arab.      11.   Yoke. 

Concealed  Double  Acrostic.  Primals,  a  good  jest;  finals,  April 
Fool.  Cross-words:  1.  Area.  2.  Gasp.  3.  Odor.  4.  Orsini.  5. 
Deal.     6.  Jeff.     7.   Echo.     8.   Solo.     9.  Troll. 


Diamond. 
E'er.     7.  N. 


C. 


Aha.     3.  Arise.      4.  Chicken.      5.  Asker.     6. 


Tare. 
9.  Spot. 


Zigzag.      Washington    Irving.     Cross-words:     1.   Whet. 

3.  Vast.     4.  Sash.     5.  Pain.     6.  Anon.     7.   Grin.     8.    Stem 
10.  Noon.     11.   Spin.     12.  Wren.     13.  Vote.     14.   Pint.     15.  Sane.     16, 
Ring. 

Connected    Word-Squares.        I.     1.     Knave.       2.    Newel.       3. 
Award.     4.  Verse.       5.  Elder.      II.       1.   Roar.      2.  Once.      3.  Ache. 

4.  Reed.  III.  1.  Goats.  2.  Owlet.  3.  Alone.  4.  Tense.  5.  Steed. 
IV.  1.  Less.  2.  Echo.  3.  Shed.  4.  Soda.  V.  1.  Dress.  2. 
Reach.     3.   Eager.     4.   Scene.     5.   Shred.      VI.     1.   Ceres.      2.   Elate. 

3.  Raven.     4.   Etern.     5.   Senna.     VII.     1.   Pass.     2.    Area.     3.   Seal. 

4.  Sale.  VIII.  1.  Total.  2.  Ovate.  3.  Taste.  4.  Attic.  5.  Leech. 
IX.   1.   Deer.     2.   Edge.     3.   Eggs.     4.   Rest. 


To  our  Puzzlers:  Answers  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  10th  of  each  month,  and  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-box,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  33  East  Seventeenth  St.,  New  York  City. 

Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  February  Number  were  received  before  February  10  from  Marion  Ringer — Ruth  Austin — Alfred 
Hand,  3d — Eloise  B.Koch — Emma  E.  Walker — Frederick  W.  Van  Home — Marjorie  A.  Lysaght — "  Marcapan  " — Eula  R.  Hussey— Dorothy 
G.  Thayer — Anna  Grace  Adams — Alice  Lyle — Root  Carpenter — Clinton  F.  Miller — Frank  Black — Mary  Gatewood — Frances  Mclver — George 
H.  Bowley,  Jr — Katheiine  Murphy — John  S  Harlow,  Jr. — Esther  Atwood — Marion  Shaw — Judith  Ames  Marsland — Frances  Burton  Gardiner — 
Robert  C.  Hamlet — Pierie  W.  Laurens — Kathleen  Murphy — Theodore  H.  Ames — Paul  H.  Means — Alan  Dudley  Bush. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  February  number  were  received  before  February  10  from  L.  Bartlett,  7 — No  name,  8 — I.  M.  Syfrit,  2 — Emma 
K.  Anderson,  9 — G.  Hays,  3 — EdnaMeyle,  9 — R.  L.  Fisher,  5 — William  Kelleher.  4  —  Constance  Rutter,  8 — Marguerite  Weston,  8 — M.  Alwina 
Bohlen,  4 — Olga  E.  Aune,  8 — Constance  H.  Wood,  8 — Elizabeth  A.  Lay,  8 — R.  Bunney,  3. 


Answers  to  one  Puzzle  were  received  from  E.  B. — S.  F.  W. — W.  A.  G. — D.  E.  S. — F.  H. 
-A.  E.  H.— P.  P.— I.  C— F.  and  W.— D.  G.  B.— F.  S.— H.  H.— T.  W.  N.— I.  D.  C— K.  S.- 


-R.  A. 
-A.  C. 


-R.E.—E.  B.— R.  B.— V.  M—  R.  M.C. 


DOUBLE  ZI 

I       .       .       . 
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■     3 
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* 

# 
* 

•      4 

Cross-words:  i.  Teutons.  2.  One  of  the  United  States. 
3.  A  number  denoting  order  or  succession.  4.  Pertain- 
ing to  Orpheus.  5.  Spouting  springs.  6.  Aroma.  7.  The 
ant-eater.  8.  Bondage.  9.  A  kind  of  carpeting.  10.  An 
idler.     1 1.  A  hunter. 

The  letters  represented  by  the  zigzag  from  3  to  4  spell 
the  name  of  a  book  written  by  the  author  named  in  the 
zigzag  from  1  to  2. 

J.  s.  harlow,  jr.  (League  Member). 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA 

I  am  composed  of  forty  letters  and  form  a  familiar  quo- 
tation concerning  books. 

My  22-31-9-21-34  is  to  reside.  My  23-3-37-8-17  are 
favorite  companions  on  a  rainy  day.  My  36-2-39  is 
used  in  gardening.     My  35-18-12-33-15  is  a  young  per- 


son. My  5-6-24-30  is  a  vehicle  used  in  winter.  My 
4-14-7-10-13  is  a  sharp  instrument.  My  2.7-26-1  is  the 
work  of  a  spider.  My  25-28-29  is  useful  on  a  warm  day. 
My  11-19-38-32  is  a  flower.  My  16-20-40  is  a  luminary. 
dorothy  j.  provost  (League  Member). 

LAMP  PUZZLE 


2 


Reading  across:  1.  Recompense.  2.  A  large  quad- 
ruped. 3.  To  trick.  4.  A  young  fowl.  5.  Pertaining  to 
an  election.  6.  The  act  of  meliorating.  7.  An  utter  for- 
saking. 8.  A  cold  substance.  9.  Grief.  10.  To  rebuke. 
11.  A  time  of  darkness.  12.  An  exclamation.  13.  A 
shallow,  oblong  dish.      14.     Valuables. 

When  these  words  have  been  rightly  guessed  and 
written  one  below  another  in  the  order  given,  the  cen- 
tral letters,  from  1  to  2,  will  spell  means  of  illumination 
used  in  many  lamps. 

susie  carter  (League  Member). 
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ILLUSTRATED  NUMERICAL  ENIGMA 

In  this  numerical  enigma  the  words  forming  it  are  pic- 
tured instead  of  described.  The  answer,  consisting  of 
forty-eight  letters,  is  a  quotation  from  John  B.  Gough. 

A  HAT  PUZZLE 

{Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 


Doubly  behead  to  keep  tally,  and  leave  crude  minerals. 
5.  Doubly  behead  to  flow,  and  leave  twenty  quires.  6. 
Doubly  behead  to  frighten,  and  leave  an  inlet  of  water 
from  the  sea.  7.  Doubly  behead  limit,  and  leave  a 
movable  habitation.  8.  Doubly  behead  to  swallow,  and 
leave  a  colored  fluid.  9.  Doubly  behead  to  destroy,  and 
leave  an  unctuous  substance.  10.  Doubly  behead  a  ten- 
don, and  leave  modern.  11.  Doubly  behead  burdened, 
and  leave  a  lair.  12.  Doubly  behead  a  step,  and  leave 
tune.  13.  Doubly  behead  a  sluggish  stream,  and  leave 
a  pronoun. 

When  the  words  have  been  rightly  beheaded,  the  ini- 
tials of  the  words  remaining  will  spell  two  words  often 
heard  nowadays.  l.  h.  m. 


I.  Left-hand  Square:  i.  To  shape.  2.  A  Greek  letter. 
3.  Belonging  to  a  certain  beautiful  wild  animal.  4.  A 
small  heron.     5.  Endures. 

II.  Right-hand  Square:  i.  Holds  out.  2.  Concern- 
ing. 3.  A  Moslem  student  of  sacred  law.  4.  A  teacher. 
5.  Luminous  bodies. 

III.  Left-hand  Diamond:  i.  In  lisp.  2.  Possesses. 
3.  Used  for  lighting.     4.  A  scout.     5.  In  lisp. 

IV.  Middle  Diamond:  i.  In  lisp.  2.  Consumed.  3. 
Distinguished  performers.  4.  A  period  of  time.  5.  In 
lisp. 

,  V.     Right-hand  Diamond:    i.   In  lisp.     2.   A  single 
point.     3.  A  fragment.     4.  Part  of  the  head.     5.  In  lisp. 

MARY    W.    CHAPIN. 

WORD-SQUARES 

I.  1.  An  ethereal  fluid  that  supplied  the  place  of  blood 
in  the  veins  of  the  gods.  2.  A  small  job.  3.  One  of  the 
books  of  the  Bible.     4.  A  mountain  nymph.     5.  Prepared. 

II.  1.  Sudden  fear.  2.  A  place  of  contest.  3.  At  no 
time.     4.  Sluggish.     5.  A  bill  of  fare. 

s.  s.  and  marjorie  winrod  (League  Members). 

DOUBLE   BEHEADINGS 

1.  Doubly  behead  to  accost,  and  leave  apparel.  2. 
Doubly  behead  gloomy,  and  leave  a  part  of  the  head. 
3.   Doubly   behead  to   emphasize,   and   leave  a  coin.     4. 


CONNECTED  SQUARE  AND  DIAMONDS 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 


O O 
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I.  Upper  Diamond:  i.  In  novelty.  2.  To  place.  3. 
Couples.  4.  Instruction.  5.  Test.  6.  The  sun.  7.  In 
novelty. 

II.  Lower  Diamond:  i.  In  novelty.  2.  To  lease.  3. 
Clear.  4.  Cravat.  5.  An  inscription.  6.  To  perish.  7. 
In  novelty. 

III.  Left-hand  Diamond:  i.  In  novelty.  2.  The  cry 
of  an  animal.  3.  A  cord  with  a  noose.  4.  To  request. 
5.  In  novelty. 

IV.  Right-hand  Diamond:  i.  In  novelty.  2.  A 
unit.     3.  Applause.     4.  Sense  of  melody.     5.  In  novelty. 

V.  Central  Square:  i.  The  sun.  2.  A  number.  3. 
To  give  leave.  emma  katherine  anderson. 
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ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


St.  Nicholas  League  Advertising  Competition  No.  uj. 

Time  to  hand  in  answers  is  tip  May  10.      Prizes  awarded  in  July  number. 

Several  of  the  members  of  the  St.  Nicholas  League  have  asked  for  another  King's  Move  Puzzle 
Competition.  We  have  not  had  one  since  August,  1909.  Here  is  one.  It  is  easy.  There 
are  twenty-seven  prizes  of  one  dollar  each. 
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Rules: 
Begin  anywhere.      Move  to  any  square  touch- 
ing at  sides  or  corners.     Spell  out  all  the  letters, 
finding  double  letters  twice. 

There    are    at   least    twenty-four    names  of 
advertised  articles  or  advertisers. 

Every  name  or  article  must  be  spelled  in  full. 

Mere  common  names  will  not  do.     There 
must  be  special  names  or  special  combinations 

(See  also 


describing  an  advertised  article.  Thus,  from 
B  in  the  top  line  you  can  spell  "BOATS"  ; 
but  that  will  not  count. 

Find  all  the  answers  you  can,  number  each, 
and  put  them  in  alphabetical  order. 

The  best  solvers  will  be  sure  to  find  many 
names  not  seen  by  the  composer  of  the  puzzle. 

Here  are  the  rules  and  regulations : — 

This  month  there  are  Twenty-seven  Prizes  of 
One  Dollar  each. 
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TEN 


DAYS 


The  Art  of  Being'  Certain 


The  successful  man  doesn't  guess  —  he  knows  because  he  takes  the 
trouble  to  find  out. 

When  he  is  a  bit  "out  of  fix"  he  says,  "Something  may  be  wrong 
with  my  food." 

Then  he  proceeds  to  know  by  a  ten  days'  trial  —  leaving  off  greasy 
meats,  pasty,  sticky  and  starchy  half-cooked  cereals,  white  bread  and  pastry, 
and  adopting  a  plain,  nourishing  diet. 

Many  men  who  'really  know  use  the  following  breakfast :  Some  fruit, 
a  saucer  of  Grape-Nuts  and  cream,  soft-boiled  eggs,  some  nice  crisp  toast, 
and  a  cup  of  Postum  —  nothing  more. 

The  result  is  certain  gain  toward  health. 

"There's  a  Reason" 

Get  the  famous  little  book,  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  packages  of 

Grape-Nuts 

Canadian  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd.  Postum  Cereal  Company,  Limited 

Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


ST.   NICHOLAS  LEAGUE 


1.     This   competition  is  open  to  everybody. 

2.  In  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  your 
paper,  give  name,  age,  address,  and  the  num- 
ber of  this  competition  (113). 

3.  Send  answers  before  May  10,  191 1.  Use 
ink.      Do  not  inclose  stamps. 

4.  Do  not  inclose  requests  for  League  badges 


or  circulars.  Write  separately  for  these  if 
you  wish  them,  addressing  ST.  NICHOLAS 
LEAGUE. 

5.  Be  sure  to  comply  with  these  conditions 
if  you  wish  to  win  prizes. 

6.  Address  answers :  Advertising  Competi- 
tion No.  113,  St.  Nicholas  League,  Union 
Square,  New  York. 


Report  on  Advertising 
The  Judges  were  swamped  with 
letters  received  in  answer  to  our 
March  Competition — so  many  good 
letters  that  the  Judges  had  a  hard 
time  choosing  the  winners.  Finally 
prizes  were  awarded  mainly  on  the 
basis  of  originality  and  easy  style  of 
writing.  You  tried  too  hard:  your  let- 
ters sounded  a  little  forced  and  often 
you  simply  used  the  expressions  which 
were  contained  in  the  advertisements. 

We  are  very  proud  of  the  ability  which 
the  St.  Nicholas  boys  and  girls  have 
shown  all  along  in  these  advertising 
competitions,  because  of  the  original 
and  clever  ideas  which  they  produced. 
When  you  are  answering  these  com- 
petitions get  the  idea  from  the  adver- 
tisement and  say  it  in  your  own  way. 

Here  's  the  list  of  winners  : 

One  First  Prize,  $5.00  : 

John  Ketcham,  age  14,  New  York. 

Two  Second  Prizes,  $3.00  each: 
Dorothy  M.  Rogers,  age  ^Massa- 
chusetts. 

(See  also 


Competition  No.    i  i  i 
Elliott  Weld  Brown,  age  13,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Three  Third  Prizes,  $2.00  each: 

James  M.  Crosby,  Jr.,  age  10,  Mich- 
igan. 

Dorothy  WTatt,  age  13,  Illinois. 

Elizabeth  A.  Bishop,  age  17,  Min- 
nesota. 

Ten  Fourth  Prizes,  $1.00  each  : 

Catherine  F.  Urell,  age  11,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Elizabeth  McPherson,  age  13,  Ken- 
tucky. 

Charlotte  Skinner,  age  11,  New 
York. 

Wm.  Alfred  Rose,  age  1  o,  Tennessee. 

Jane  Vaughan,  age  10,  Illinois. 

Thelma  Stillson,  age  12,  Michigan. 

Emma  Cooper,  age  14,  Illinois. 

Lucile  E.  Baldwin,  age  16,  Virginia. 

Henry  F.  Padgham,  Jr.,  age  8, 
Oregon. 

Wm.  L.  Anderson,  Jr.,  age  12, 
New  York. 
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<< 


Yes  Ma'm, 
we  sell 
quantities 
of 


Post 


Toasties 


-they're  fine  with  cream  and  sugar/' 


CRISP  -  FL  AVOURY  -  DISTINCTIVE 

The  Memory  Lingers" 


<c 


Canadian  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Limited, 
Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Limited, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Cox's  Instant 
Powdered  Gelatine 
is  the  gelatine 
grandmother  used 
— and  the  gelatine 
used  by  the  famous 
chefs  and  French 
cooks  to-day.  It's 
been  good  for  80 
years. 


OX'S 

BJSrAKT  POWDERED 

Gelatine 


Cox's  is  concen- 
trated food.  It 
makes  soups  rich 
and  sauces  tempt- 
ing. It  can  be  used 
with  milk.  This 
makes  it  invaluable 
food  for  children, 
invalids  and  elder- 
ly folks. 


Cox 's  makes  des- 
serts that  are  nour- 
ishing without  be- 
ing too  rich,  heavy 
and  "stuffing." 
Dessertsthatevery- 
body  likes  and  that 
suit  everybody. 
You  should  know 
more  about  it. 


When  buying,  al- 
ways look  for  the 
famous  checker- 
board box. 

Cox's  Manual  of 
Gelatine  Cookery — 
205  ways  of  using 
Cox's  Gelatine  — 
mailed  free  for  the 
asking. 


THE 

COX  GELATINE 

COMPANY 

U.  S.  Distributors  for 
J.  &  Q.  COX,  Ltd., 
Edinburgh,   Scotland. 

Dept.  F 

100  Hudson  Street 
New  York 


Rich  Delicate  Flavor 


The. 
BesC 

Cocoas 

of  "diem 

All. 


Sampli  can  free  on  request. 


TO 


ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


DO  you  know  a  dessert  can  be  dainty  and 
light— easy  to  make— and  yet  have  most 
wholesome  and  nourishing  qualities?  Real  des- 
serts are  made  with  Kingsford's  Corn  Starch— Blanc 
Mange,  Charlottes,  Custards,  Puddings.  You  forget 
how  good  they  can  be  unless  you  use  Kingsford's — the 
pure  corn  starch. 

Ordinary  corn  starch  can  be  made  in  a  few  days.  It  takes 
as  many  weeks  to  produce  Kingsford's.  The  cost  is  the  same. 
The  results  are  very  different.    Insist  on 

v  CORN  STARCH 

IN  THE  OLD  FAMILIAR   PACKAGE 

Blanc  Mange. — Put  into  a  saucepan  three-quarters  cup  Kings- 
ford's Corn  Starch,  add  pinch  salt  and  four  tablespoons  granulated 
sugar,  moisten  with  one-quarteT  cup  cold  milk,  then  add  two 
and  one-quarter  cups  boiling  milk.  Boil  for  five  minutes,  stir- 
ring constantly.  Flavor  with  one  teaspoonful  vanilla  extract, 
allow  to  boil  up,  mixing  well,  then  pour  into  a  wetted  mould. 

Send  for  Cook  Book  D— 168  of  the  best  recipes  you 
ever  tried.    Jt  'sfree — just  send  your  name  on  a  postcard. 

Natimtl  Starch  Coap.ny.  Sncceuon        OSWEGO,  N.  Y 
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To  be  healthy  and 
vigorous,  children 
need  the  freedom 
of  movement  promoted 


[RUBBER  BUTTON] 

HOSE  SUPPORTER 

FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

It  is  desirable  because  it  is  right  in  everyway. 

Keeps  the  stockings  neat  and  unwrinkled. 

Easily    managed    by    small    fingers. 

Sample  Pair.Children's  size(state  age)16c.  postpaid. 

-=sgj  Look  for  the  Moulded  Rubber  Button 
==*and  "Velvet  Grip"  stamped  on  tlie  loop. 
Sold  hy  Dealers  Everywhere, 
GEORGE  FROST  COMPANY.  Boston.  U.  S.  A. 


Buy  a  cake  of  your 
favorite  toilet  soap, 
and  then  buy  a  cake  of 

Mennen's 

(Borated) 

Skin  Soap 

Put  the  twoon  your  dresser 
use  them  alternately  and 
in  a  week  you  will  know 
which  you  prefer  and 
why  Mennen's  is  con- 
stantly growing  in  favor. 

At  all  druggists,  or  mailed  on 

receipt   of  25   cents  postpaid. 

Sample/or  4  cent  stamp. 

Gerhard  Mtnnen Co.,  Newark,  N.J. 


*jttr>!H>i>  £ 


meffiac!/ele, 


IT'S  ALL  IN  THE 
CRANK  HANGER 


RACYCLES  hold  undisputed  rank  as   the   easiest  riding 
wheels.   They  climb  hills  with  least  effort,  because  of 
the  evenly  balanced  crank  hanger — an  exclusive  Racycle  feature. 
This  hanger  has  27.9%  less  pressure  on  the  crank  bearings  than 
required  in  propelling  any  ordinary  bicycle.   All  1911  Racycle  Crank 
Hangers  are  indestructible.     They  have  Solid  Tool  Steel  Crank  Shafts  and 
heavy  tool  steel  cones,  giving  a  perfect  bearing  surface. 

Guaranteed  For  Three  Years 

"Ray"  Juveniles  fill  the  bill  for  youngsters.  Pacemaker  and  Rideabout  Models  are 
equipped,  without  extra  charge,  with  our  Musselman  Armless  Coaster  Brake— smallest, 
simplest,  lightest  and  strongest  brake  made. 


1911  Catalog,  Pamphlet  "The  Three  Reasons",  ex- 
plaining $10,000  Cash  Prize  Problem.  Racycle 
Watch  Charm  and  booklet — "The  Major's  Story" 
all  mailed  for  2c  stamp.  Sent  FREE  if  you 
mention  Bicycle  Dealer  in  your  town. 

THE  MIAMI  CYCLE  &  MFG.  CO. 

36  Grand  Ave.  MiddletOWIl,  0.  U.  S.  A. 
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Comes  out 

a  ribbon 

lies  flat 

on  the 

brush 


If  the  first  tafte  of  a  dentifrice  is  a 
good  tasle,  the  regular  care  of  the 
teeth  will  be  an  easy  habit  to  form 


So  delicious  in  flavor  that  children  use  it  eagerly  and  faithfully. 
So  laslingly  antiseptic  that  it  not  only  destroys  decay-germs 
at  the  time  of  use,  but  also  keeps  the  mouth  in  that  sweet, 
clean,  non-acid  condition  that  checks  germ  growth. 

"Good  Teeth-Good  Health" 

is  not  a  mere  catch  phrase,  but  a  scientific  fad:  and  should 
be  a  watchword  for  every  mother.  Begin  now  to  teach  your 
children  the  use  of  this  deliciously  efficient  Dental  Cream. 


Trial  Tube  sent  for  4  cents 


COLGATE  &  CO.,  Department  60, 199  Fulton  St.,  New  York 

Makers  of  the  Famous  Cashmere  Bouquet  Toilet  Soap 
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ST.  NICHOLAS  STAMPTAGE 


HOW  TO  BEGIN 

■     -.  '    v 

ONE  of  the  most  frequent  questions  to  reach  the 
Editor  of  the  Stamp  Page"  is,  "What  is  the  best 
way  to  start  a  stamp  collection?"  Our  advertisers 
all  have  for  sale  what  are'  known  in  the  trade  as 
"packets."  These  are  really  small  collections  of 
stamps,  varying  in  quantity  and  Quality  so  as  to  suit 
every  purse.  It  is  always  well  to  begin  a  collection 
with  one  of  these.  The  more  costly  the  packet,  the 
larger  and  better  the  selection  is.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  can  get  a  dealer's  list  of  what  are  known 
as  "non-duplicating  packets,"  and  by  systematically 
buying  the  entire  list  get  in  instalments  a  variety  of 
stamps  too  large  to  be  indulged  in  as  a  single  pur- 
chase. These  packets  vary  in  price  from  a  nickel 
or  a  dime  up  to  "hundreds  of  dollars.  Some  of  our 
advertisers  also  furnish  what  are  known  as  "Col- 
lectors' Outfits.".  These  comprise  albums,  packets  of 
various  kinds,  hinges,  catalogues,  perforation  gages, 
water-mark  detectors,  and  indeed  all  the  needed 
paraphernalia  of  the  fad.  The  cost,  of  course, 
varies  materially  with  the  quality  of  the  different 
combinations.  The  beginner  is  rather  bewildered  by 
all  these  terms,  but  as  he  studies  bis  stamps,  as  he 
learns  to  sort  them  into  countries  and  issues,  he  will 
grow  into  the  need  of  -the  various  appliances.  One 
of  the  most  inlportant  things  for  him  to  get  is  a 
copy  of  the  current  edition  of  tlje  Standard  -Cata- 
logue. This  gives  him  not  only  the  prices  of  the 
different  stamps,  but  has  illustrations  of  the.  designs. 
Such  cuts"  are  of  especial  value  to  the -novice  in 
countries  like  Bulgaria,  Montenegro,  arid  Servia, 
where  the  inscription  in  Slavonic  type  indicates 
little  at  first  to  the  stamp  student.1  After  he  has 
sorted  out  a  number  of  packets  he  will  find  that\he 
likes  this  or  that  country  best ;  or  that  he  would 
like  to  complete  this  or  that  set.  He  will  know 
what  he  wants,  and  cease  to  be  a  "beginner." 

"TOO  LATE"  STAMPS 

ABOUT  the  middle  of  the  year  1855  there  was 
issued  in  Victoria  the  only  "too  late"  stamp 
ever  issued  by  a  British  colony.  The-  stamps  -of 
Trinidad  which  are  found  canceled  or  surcharged 
"too  late"  were  never  officially  authorized.  They 
are  probably  the  result  of  an  accidental  use  of  the 
wrong  hand  stamp  in  canceling  letters  upon  which 
a  "too  late"  fee  had  been  paid.  The  Victoria  stamp 
is  a  thing  of  beauty  when  in  fine  condition.  It  bears", 
the  head  of  Queen  Victoria,  as  do  most  of  the 
stamps  of  the  colony.  The  body  of  the  stamp  is  in 
deep  lilac  crossed  by  two  bands  of  green.  The 
upper  band  bears  the  words  "Too  Late,"  while  the 
lower  has  the  value  or  fee,  "Sixpence."  The  re- 
semblance of  this  stamp  to  the  registration  stamp 
of  Victoria  suggests  the  hand  of  the  same  artist, 
and  indeed  the  two  stamps  were  designed  and  en- 
graved by  the  same  person. 

The  "too  late"  stamp  represeftted  a  tax  or  fee  in 
addition  to  regular  postage  upon  such  letters  as 
were  received  too  late  for  the  regular  mail.  In  all 
large  maritime  cities  much  mail  is  sent  on  outgoing 
vessels.  In  eafly  stamp  periods-  a  fast  sailing- 
packet,  or  in  fact  any  sailing-vessel,  was  often 
charged  with  the  carrying  of  the  mails.     The  heavy. 


regular  mail '  to.  go.*  by  vessel  or  steamer  on  any 
specified  day  was  sorted-" and  despatched  in  wagons 
from  the  post-office  some  hours  before  the  sched- 
uled time  ."of  sailing.  A  light  supplementary  mail 
was  afterward  sent  by  special  messenger.  This 
mail  consisted  of  such  letters  as  arrived  after  the 
regular  mail  had  closed,  but  were  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  warrant  the  sender  in  the  payment  of  a' 
"too  late"  fee,  which  in  Victoria  was  fixed  at  six- 
pence. This  supplementary  mail  was  kept  open 
until  within  a  short  time  of  the  sailing  hour,  the 
time  depending  upon  the  distance  between  the  post- 
office  and  the  dock  of  the  vessel. 

Although  no  regular  stamp  for  this  purpose  has 
ever  been  issued  by  the  United  States,  the  practice 
of  extra  fees  is  in  use.  In  New  York  City  supple- 
mentary mails  are  usually  kept  open  until  about  half 
an  hour  before  the  departure  of  the  steamer,  but  in 
some  cases  two  hours  are  needed  to  reach  the  ves- 
sel's dock.  Instead  of  charging  a  fixed  fee  for  this 
special  service  between  post-office  and  boat,  all  let- 
ters so  carried  must  pay  double  rate  of  postage ; 
that  is,  a  letter  to  England  must  pay  four  cents 
instead  -of  two  cents,  a  letter  to  Italy  ten  cents 
instead  of  five  cents.  The  same  style  of  cancelation 
is  .used  -jyn~  both  regular  and  supplementary  mait 
"The  Colombian  Republic  is-the  nation  most  prolific 
in.  issuing  "too  late"  stamps. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 

C.L.  G.,  of  Minneapolis,  inquires  about  "too  late" 
stamps.  His  query  deserves  a  more  lengthy  reply 
than  can  be  incorporated  in  these  answers.  A  letter 
sent  to  him  by  the  Editor  -was  returned  because  of 
insufficient  address.  It  is  well  always  to  inclose  a 
self-addressed  envelop.  Many  questions  are  not  of 
sufficient  general  interest  to  be  answered  in  this 
department,-  but  all  are  answered,  direct  to  the  in- 
quirer when  the  address  renders  it  possible.  f^The 
portrait  upon  Belgian  stamps  is  of  King  Leopold; 
upon  Portuguese,  King  Manuel ;  upon  Spanish, 
King  Alfonso ;  upon  Venezuela,  usually  General 
-Bolivar;  upon- German,  a  conventional- head,  typify- 
ing Germania ;  upon  Sicilian,  Ferdinand  II,  other- 
wise known  -as>  King  Bomba.  Of  this  last,  an 
interesting  story  is' told  that  the  king  refused  to 
have  the  stamps  canceled  and  his  portrait  defaced. 
He  changed  his  mind  when  the  effect  of  such  action 
upon  his  treasury  was  explained  to  him.  But  he 
devised  the  peculiar  ornamental  three-sided  con- 
traption which  could  cancel  the  stamp  yet  leave  the 
beauty  of  the  royal  face  unmarred.  CL  There  are  sev- 
eral way£  to  detect  water-marks.  Get  a  sheet  of 
japanried'^tin  such  as  is  used  for  tintypes.  Place 
Jhe  stamp  face  downward  upon  the  black  side 
o'f-  the  tin,-  and  drop  a  little  benzine  upon  it.  The 
water-mark  will  usually  appear  prominently.  There 
are  on  sale  by '  our  advertisers  small  glass  cups 
with  a  black  bottom.  These  hold  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  benzine,  and  are  very  useful  as  water- 
mark- detectors.  They  sometimes  cast  a  shadow, 
however,  which  is  confusing.  Again,  there  is  to  be 
had.  from  all  jsfamp-dealers  a  shallow  glass  recep- 
tacle'which  fasts  no  shadow.  With  this  the  benzine 
is->used^AS-  with  the  tin  plate  above  mentioned. 


!S 
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BIG  STAMP  ALBUM,  10  Cts. 

8x5  1-8  inches  ;  546  spaces,  160  pictures  ;  heavy 
covers.  Bargain!  Other  albums  30c  to  $55.00.  Send 
for  list  and  copy  Monthly  paper  free.  Scott's 
Catalogue,  800  pages,  paper  covers,  60c ;  cloth, 
75c.  108  all  different  Stamps,  Paraguay,  Turkey, 
Victoria,  etc.,  only  10c.  17  different  unused  Nica- 
ragua, Cuba,  Salvador,  etc.,  10c.  Approval  sheets 
50  per  cent,  commission. 
SCOn   STAMP    S    COIN    CO.,    127   MADISON   AVE.,   NEW  YORK 

As  a   SPECIAL   INDUCEMENT 

we  offer  a  Free  Premium  to  customers  of 
•our  191 1  series  of  50%  approval  sheets. 

Send  reference  with  yoitr  application. 
12  ct.  Treasury,  unused,  O.  G.,  cat.  50  cts;,  our  price  15  cts. 

Prospectus  of  Philatelic  Lessons  Free. 
New  England  Stamp  Co.,  43  Washington  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

>55|jjv       Stamp   Album  with   538  Genuine   Stamps,  inch  Rhodesia, 

ASSs^Vy    Congo  (tiger),  <'luna  (dragon),  Tasmania  (landscape),  Jamaica 

Ml      Jnl  (waterfalls),  etc  ,  10c.  100  dif.  Jap  ,  .N  Zld.,  etc.,  6c.  13  beauti- 

IHL  wM)  lul  Nyassa  (camels),  complete  Bet.  25c.     5  dif.  Bosnia  (picture), 

V^&tfSay   set,  8c.     1000  Mission  stamps,  15c. ;  1  lb  Mission  stamps  (6000  to 

N^aS^     7000)50c  ;    1000  Best  Peelable  hinges,  5c. ;   set  of  10   Siam  (Cat. 

96c-)T39c.;  7Hayti,  1904  (Cat.  74c. ),12c.:  200  all  dif  10c. ;  300  all  dif.  27c. ;  500 

all  dif.  58c.  ;  1000  all  dif.  $1.00;  2000  all  dif.  $0.48;  100  dif  fine,  rare  South  and 

Centr.  Am.  stamps  (Cat.  $8.00),  only  $1.50.  Approval  Sheets,  AGENTS  WANTED. 

50#>  TO  75%  COM.  !     Big  Bargain  lists,  price  lists,  coupons,  etc.,  all  FREE  I 

(CT  WE  BUY  STAMPS.   C.  E.  HUSSMAN  STAMP  CO.,   Dept.  I,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


?A    i»*""»ii»fc   *^  ■#-»■*■■    *^    ■    ■«*■»■■  Canadians  and 

Ml  io  India,  with  Catalogue  Free.  Postage  2  cents.  If  possible  send 

II  names  and  addresses  of  two  stamp  collectors.    Special  offers,  all 

Wt  different,  contain  no  two  alike.     50  Spain,  11c.  ;   40  Japan,  5c.  ; 

^Mfiy      IO°  U.  S.,  20c. ;    10  Paraguay,  7c. ;    17  Mexico,  10c. ;   20  Turkey, 

^*"—  7c. ;    10  Persia,  7c.  ;■  3  Sudan,  5c. ;    10  Chile,  3c. ;   50  Italy,  19c. ; 

200  Foreign,  10c. ;  10  Egypt,  7c.  ;  50  Africa,  24c. ;  3  Crete,  3c. ;   20  Denmark, 

5c. ;  20  Portugal,  6c. ;  7  Siam,  15c. ;  10  Brazil,  5c. ;  7  Malay,  10c. ;  10  Finland, 

5c. ;  50  Persia,  89c. ;  50  Cuba,  60c. ;  6  China,  4c. ;  8  Bosnia,  7c. 

Remitin  Stamps  or  Money-Order.     Fine  approval  sheets  507$  Discount. 
50  Page  List  Free.  MARKS  STAMP  COMPANY,        Dept.  N.       Toronto,  Canada. 


1  Guatemala,  Gold    Coast, 

70  Different  Foreign  Countries  Sp^rSo,!" Tunis! 

Trinidad,  Uruguay,  etc.,      FOR  ONLY   15  CENTS  — A  GENUINE 

BARGAIN.    "With    each    order   we   send   our   pamphlet  which   tells   all 
about  "  How  to  Make  a  Collection  of  Stamps  Properly." 

QUEEN   CITY    STAMP  &C0IN  CO.,    7  Sinton  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

P   JL    (%  ^\   M    |  |\|  »     Each    set  5   cts.— 10   Luxemburg;    8    Fin- 
DAIftlHIIlO    land;    20   Sweden;    is    Russia;    8    Costa 
Rica;    12  Porto  Rico;   8  Dutch  Indies;  5  Crete.     Lists  of   5000  low-priced 
stamps  free.  CHAMBERS  STAMP  CO., 
111  G  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 

in  fine  condition  only,  3  Do- 
minica, 15c;  7  Fiji,  20c;  5  Cey- 
lon, 4c  ;  8  Gold  Coast,  15c  ;  5 
Grenada,  8c;  8  Newfound- 
land, 12c;  6  Transvaal,  7c;  6  Trinidad,  7c  Large  and  fine  stock 
of  Colonials  ;  send  for  catalog.  We  buy  and  exchange  Colonials. 
COLONIAL  STAMP  CO.,  350  E.  5Sd  St.,  Chicago.    Estb.  1888. 


Scarce  Stamps 


STAMPS     108  all  different,  Transvaal,  Servia,  Brazil,  Peru, 
Cape  G.  H.,  Me   ico.  Natal,  lava,  etc..  and  Album,  10c.    1O0O 
Finely  Mixed,  20c.   65  different  U.S.,  25c.   1000  hinges,  5c. 
Agents  wanted,  50  per  cent.     List  Free.     I  buy  stamps. 
C.  Stogman,  5941  Cote  Brilliante  Av.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Ctnmnc    100  Varieties  Foreign,  Free.  Postage 2c  Mention  St. 
aiampS  Nicholas.    QUAKER  STAMP  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


np  brings  you  Redfield's  Stamp  Weekly  for  six  months  (26 
I  II  issues).  "Redfield's"  is  the  finest  weekly  stamp  publica- 
■  W«  tion  in  the  world.  We  give,  absolutely  free,  to  each  new  sub- 
scriber  a  splendid  packet  of  200  all  different  selected  foreign  stamps. 
Your  money  promptly  refunded  if  you  are  not  more  than  pleased. 
THE  REDFIELD  PUB.  CO.,  751  Main  St.,  Smethport,  Pa. 


CTAMDCI  CHEAPI  333  Genuine  Foreign 
OIHIVIro:  Missionary  Stamps,  5c.  100  for- 
eign, no  two  alike,  incl.  India,  Newfoundland, 
etc.,  only  5c.  100  U.S.  alldiff.,  scarce  lot,  only 
30c.  1000  fine  mixed,  15c.  Acts,  wtd.,  50%.  List 
free.    I  BUT  STAMPS.    L.  B.  BOVEB,  D-5.  St.  Luuls,  Mo. 


3  diff.  Soudan,  5  diff.  Tunis,.or  Nicaragua  1878  5c. 

cat.  25c     One  of  these  sets,  big  lists,  and  details 

of  $1000  prize  stamp  contest  for  2c  postage.    Fine 

W.  C.  Phillips  &  Co.,   Glastonbury,  Conn. 


Stamps  Free 


1      ^  1~"\      I      |      1     ^     I  ">  Ul  I  I  .    .^IHIU.fll  ,    J    U1U.     XU1113,.UI    IflUtldgUaiO/OJL., 

H  |V    H    H    I     cat  25c     One  of  these  sets,  big  lists,  and  derails 

50%  approvals. 

100  alt  different  for  the  names  of  two  collectors 
and  2c.  postage.  20  different  foreign  coins,  25c 
TOLEDO  STAMP  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio.U.S.  A. 

DANDY  PACKET  STAMPS  free,  for  names  two  honest  collec- 
tors; 2c postage.  Send  to-day.    U.T.  K.  STAMP  CO.,  Utica,  N.Y. 

rSSl    STAMPS:  105   China,    Egypt,  etc.,   stamp  dictionary  and  list  3000 
IHI     bargains  3c.    Agents .50%.    A.  Milliard  «fc  Co.,  Sta.  A.,  Boston. 

with  Trial  Approval  Sheets. 
THORP,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


5  Varieties  PERU  Freer. 11 


I  4ft  All  different  foreign  stamps  only,  Malay,  Portugal,  Vic- 
*™v  toria,  Japan,  French  Colonies,  etc,  for  6  cents  and  names 
of  two  active  collectors.  Approval  sheets  60%  off  Standard  catalogue 
PALMS  STAMP  CO.,  Palms,  Cal„ 


prices. 


AEROPLANE  FREE 


GLASS  PINS 


or  your  choice  of  a  Base-ball  outfit 
to  every  ambitious  boy.     For  full 
information  write  : 
MAGNUS  SUPPLY  CO.,  Depl.  K.  509  Jf.  Grand  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

For  School,  College,  or  Society. 
The  right  kind  are  always  a 
source  of  pleasure.     Why  not 

get  the  right  kind  ?    We  make  them,     Catalog  free. 

FLOWER  CITY  CLASS  PIN  CO.,  652  Central  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

My   book  "How  to 
Stop  Stammering" 

■ — a  treatise  on  "Sci- 

entific      Talking"  — 

^ "     direct  to    the    point. 
Write   M.  L.  HATFIELD,    1462   Grove   St.,   OAKLAND,   CALIF. 


M 


STAMMER 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  unceasing  source  of 
pleasure  and  robust  health 
to  children.  Safe  and  ideal 
playmates.  Inexpensive 
to  keep.  Highest  type. 
Complete  outfits.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed 
Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

BELLE  MEADE  FARM 
Box  34,       Markham,  Va. 


GIRLS 


LEARN  TO  SWIM 
LEARN  TO  SAIL 


at  QUANSET 


The  Cape  Cod  Camp  for  Girls.    Seventh  Season. 
Mrs.  E.  A.  W.  HAMMATT 

32  Norway  Park,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 


THE  BOTTLE  WITH  A  THOUSAND  USES 

It  is  a  combination  pocket  stove  and  ice  box,  that  enables  you  to  serve  any  kind 
of  home- prepared  liquid  refreshment  or  soups'  piping  hot  in  cold  weather,  or  ice- 
cold  In  hot  weather.  Wherever-you  go— whatever  you  do,  always  ready  for 
immediate  use,  just  as  you  want  it  and  when  you  want  it.  Use  the  Thermos 
Lunch  Kit  for  your  daily  lunch  at  the  office,  store,  or  factory.  Use  it  when 
you  are  traveling,  motoring,  fishing,  shooting,  or  picnicking.  Use  it  as  an  aid 
in  the  care  of  the  invalid  in  time  of  sickness.  Use  it  to  keep  the  water  hot 
for  baby's  food,  always  ready  for  mixing  with  the  ice-cold  milk  drawn  from  a 
companion  Thermos  Bottle  Use  it  for  ice-cold  water  in  the  guest  chambers 
at  your  Bummer  home  during  the  hot  summer  months,  and  don't  forget  the 
Thermos  Lunch  Kit  for  the  children  for  their  noonday  lunch  at  school 
Pays  for  itself  in  two  weeks'  time  !  Pint  Bottles.  $2  up;  Quart  Bottles,  *3  up. 
Complete  Lunch  Sets,  $3  up.  I)o  not  be  deceived  into  buying  an  inefficient 
imitation.  Look  for  the  name  Thermos  plainly  stamped  on  the  bottom.  At 
all  first  class  stores.     FREE:  3i-page  booklet  on  request. 

AMERICAN  THERMOS  BOTTLE  COMPANY,  Thermos  Bldg.,  NEW  YORK 
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Every  Lad  Should  Have  This  Book 


"A  remarkable  statement 
was  made  not  long  ago  by 
an  army  officer,  that  the 
boys  of  America  had  al- 
ready spent  more  money 
in  experimenting  on  avia- 
tion than  had  the  govern- 
ment." 

—Scientific  American. 


"  While  the  instruction  is 
so  simple  as  to  be  within 
the  comprehension  of  ev- 
ery intelligent  boy,  it  is 
thorough  enough  to  be  val- 
uable to  the  scientific  in- 
vestigator." ■ —  Electrician 
and  Mechanic. 


An  Interesting  Experiment  Along  New  Lines 


THE  BOYS'  BOOK  OF 
MODEL  AEROPLANES 

By  Francis  Arnold  Collins 

Not  a  story  but  a  practical  and  fascinating  handbook. 

It  tells  just  how  to  build  "  a  glider,"  a  motor,  monoplane  and  biplane  models,  and  how- 
to  meet  and  remedy  common  faults  —  all  so  simply  and  clearly  any  lad  can  get  results. 

The  story  of  the  history  and  science  of  aviation  is  told  so  accurately  and  vividly  that  it 
cannot  fail  to  interest  young  and  old. 

A  12mo,  of  308  pages. 
Price,  $1.20  net,  postage  14  cents. 


The  author  has  worked  out 

every  one  of  the  more 

than  fifty  models 

described. 


Interesting  and  helpful  pic- 
tures, from  photographs 
and   from  working 
diagrams. 


A   IVell-  'I'hought-oitt  Monoplane 


THE  CENTURY  CO. 


UNION  SQUARE 


NEW  YORK 
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iourNext  Guess 

•■■■■■■■■■■■■■■• 

Here's  a  little  guessing  contest  fer 
St.  Nicholas  readers. 

Below  is  an  outline  map  of  the  main 
lines  of  a  certain  American  railroad. 


CH  ICAGO- 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SAN    DIEGO 


HOUSTON 
GALVESTON 


What  is  tbe  full  name  of  this  railroad? 
Through  what  states  does  it  run? 
What  great  scenic  attraction  Joes  it 

exclusively  reach? 
Name  six  biggest  cities  on  above  map. 

300  Prizes  for  Promptness 

The  first  hundred  persons  who  send  in  correct   answers  each  will  re- 
ceive a  unique   photo,  in  colors,    of  the    greatest   scenic  wonder  of 
the  -world,  specially    mounted  for  display   on   desk  or  table. 

The  second  and  third  hundred  persons   who    send  in   correct   answers 
each  -will   receive  a  small  unmounted  lithograph,  in   colors,  of  a 
similar  scene,  suitable  for  framing. 

All  persons    correctly  replying  will  receive   booklet    describing  the 
region  shown  in  these   pictures. 

Replies  will  be   opened  and  prizes   awarded  on  May  25  tf  19H 

Address  Contest  Editor,  The  Earth,    1072  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 
■    '  ■  "         m^— ■ — mmm m 1 


md 
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W^McditerrQnwnjfAmerica 


cAn  ideal  Summer  Outing  region  is 
our  North  Pacific  Coast  country. 

C[Did  you  know  it?  One  of  our  most  eminent  and  well 
known  physicians  says : 

"It  is  the  home  of  tall  trees  and  tall  men,  of  the  apple,  the  peach, 
the  prune  and  the  pine;  the  land  of  green  valley  and  rushing  river. 
It  is  the  charmed  land  of  the  American  continent,  with  temperate 
sun,  a  mild  climate  and  a  fertile  soil.  If  you  have  never  seen 
Oregon,  Washington,  or  British  Columbia  in  summer,  you  lack 
important  qualifications  for  imagining  what  the  climate  of  heaven 
may  be  like." 

Low  Fares  This  Summer  to 

Yellowstone  Park,  Puget  Sound  and 
Columbia  River  region 

4H,See  the  Scenic  and  Fruitful  Northwest — the 
Majestic  Cascades,  Olympics  and  Rockies. 
Make  the  tour  of  Yellowstone  Park — your  only 
regret  will  be  that  you  put  it  off  so  long. 

ft  Write  for  illustrated  booklets,  describing  the 
trip  and  the  country.  Enclose  6  cents  for  de 
luxe  booklet  "Through  Wonderland." 

A.  M.  CLELAND,  General  Passenger  Agent,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Full  particulars  of  dates  and 
rates  upon  request. 
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Let  the  Children  KODAK 

There's  no  greater  fun  for  the  little  folks 
than  picture  making.     And  not  only  is  it 
fun  for  them,  but  the  pictures  which  they 
make  of  each  other  and  of  their  childish 
interests  will  be  cherished  by  you  yourself 
for  years  to  come. 

KODAKS,  $5.00  to  $100.00.     BROWNIES,  $1.00  to  $12.00. 

EASTMAN   KODAK   COMPANY, 

Catalogue  of  Kodaks  and  Brownies                                    ROCHESTER,    N.  Y.,    The  Kodak  City. 

free  at  the  dealers  or  by  mail.                                                                                                                                   * 
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dvertlSingf  has  been  a  factor — an  impor- 
tant factor — in  trie  success  of  Ivory  Soap. 

But — would  you  buy  Ivory  Soap  if  you 
could  get  better  soap  for  the  price  you  pay 
for  Ivory?    No! 

Would  you  buy  Ivory  Soap  if  you  could 
get  another  soap,  as  good  as  Ivory,  for  less 
than  you  pay  for  Ivory?     Of  course  not. 

Advertising  is  merely  an  evidence  of 
a  manufacturer  s  faith  in  the  merit  of  an 
article. 

Continuous  advertising  is  proof  of  the 
public  s  confidence  in  it. 

Ivory  Soap  has  been  advertised,  continu- 
ously, for  more  than  thirty  years. 

For  bath,  toilet  and  fine  laundry  purposes;  for  the 
nursery;  for  shampooing;  for  everything  and  anything 
that  necessitates  the  use  of  a  hetter-than-ordmary  soap. 
Ivory  Soap  is  unequalled. 

Ivory  Soap. .  99  4^ioo  Per  Cent.  Pure 
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Natural 
Flavor 

Food  Products 

Try  These 
Appetizing  Dishes 


Libby's  Sliced  Dried  Beef — mild  cure— old  hickory  smoked 
—giving  Libhy's  a  quality  and  character- 
istic flavor  possessed  by  no  other  brand. 

Libby's    Pork    and    Beans — hand    picked 
Beans  and  choicest  Pork  thoroughly  cooked 
by  Libby's   chefs. 

Libby's  Chili  Con   Carne — the 

real    Mexican    dish    with   the 
approved  flavor.  Made  of  Imported 
Mexican  Beans  and  Chili  Peppers. 

Ask   for  Libby's 


The  DeVinne  Press 


ft 


Olive  Fremstad 

has  sung  her  favorite  numbers 
(the  first  records  of  her  golden 
voice  ever  made)  exclusively 
for  the  -*'      ® 


Columbia 

Grafonola 

"Hi^non"fl50 

fl 

At  last  we  are  able  to  offer  to  the  great  Columbia 
audience  records  sung  by  Mme.  Fremstad,  premiere 
soprano  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  Her  voice  is  beyond 
all  question  one  of  the  richest  the  world  has  known.  Power- 
ful, sweet,  clear  and  brilliant,  it  is  a  combination  of  vocal  qualities  of  rare  beauty 
and  excellence.  And  these  records  are  a  revelation  of  the  amazing  manner 
in  which  the  perfected  Columbia  process  of  recording  reflects  the  individual 
powers  of  the  singer. 

These  Fremstad  Records,  like  all  Columbia  disc  records,  may  be  played  on  any  disc  machine, 
and  will  outlast  any  other  make   of  disc  records.     Hear   them  at  any   Columbia  dealer's. 

COLUMBIA    PHONOGRAPH    CO.,    General 

Box  237  Tribune  Building,  New  York 


LM 


Creators  of  the  Talking-Machine  Industry.     Pioneers  and  Leaders  in  the  Talking-Machine  Art.     Owners  of  the  Fundamental  Patents.     Largest 
Manufacturers  of  Talking. Machines  in  the  World.     Dealers  wanted— Exclusive  selling  rights  given  where  we  are  not  actively  represented. 


"MODEL    AEROPLANES     OF     1911" 

THE  JUNE  NUMBER^ 

ST  NICHOLAS 

ILLUSTRATED  AVAGAZINE 

FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
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Swift's  Premium 


Makes  the  best  rasher  for   fish. 

Buy  this  famous,  mild  and  sweet 
bacon  in  glass  jars,  sliced  and  ready 
for  use.  Always  keep  it  in  the 
house  and  take  it  with  you  during 
vacation.  Use  it  when  you  want  your 
fish  to  taste  extra  fine. 

Swift's  Premium  Bacon  surpasses 
all  others  in  flavor  and  quality. 

U.  S.  Government  inspected  and  passed. 

Be  sure  the  kind  you  get  is 

Swift's  Premium  Bacon 
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Fairy  Soap  Floats 
Within  Easy  Reach 

and  the  oval  shape  of  the  cake  is  as  handy 
as  an  umbrella  in  a  thunder  shower.     Fairy 
Soap  is  white,  and,  being  made  from  edible 
products,  is  just  as  pure  and  good  as  it  looks. 
You  owe  it  to  your  skin  to  give  Fairy  Soap 
a  test  —  it  keeps  the  complexion  fresh, 
clear,  bright  and  healthful. 
The  price  —  five  cents  —  is  the  only 
cheap  thing  about  Fairy  Soap. 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY 
CHICAGO 

Have  You 

a  little  'Fairy  in  Your  Home? 
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Washburn-chosbyc«»- 
g°ld  Medal  Flou* 
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UR  N-CRO  SB  V-CO- MINNEAPOLIS- 
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BETTY  AND  THE  BEAR 


BY  PRISCILLA   LEONARD 


"  'Measure  juice  and  add  one  pound  of  sugar  to 
each  pint.  Boil  from  five  to  eight  minutes.  Put 
a  few  drops  on  a  piece  of  ice,  and  if  the  jelly 
separates  slightly  from  the  water,  it  is  boiled 
enough.' 

"There — I  've  done  all  that,"  said  Betty,  "and 
if  the  ice  test  is  sure,  this  jelly  will  certainly  jell. 

"  'Skim  a  second  time,  and  put  in  tumblers'— 
that  's  easy  enough.  Oh,  if  this  currant  jelly 
turns  out  anything  like  as  good  as  Aunt  Sarah's, 
won't  I  be  a  proud  girl  when  Mother  comes 
home !  It  '11  be  the  best  surprise  I  ever 
gave  her,  to  have  the  jelly-making  off  her  hands 
for  the  season.  I  believe  it  's  going  to  more  than 
fill  all  the  tumblers — dear  me  !  what  else  can  I 
use?  Oh,  well,  these  yellow  bowls  in  the  dresser 
will  turn  it  out  all  right,  and  so  will  these  old 
cups  without  any  handles." 

Betty  rinsed  them  out,  washed  them  in  spite  of 
their  evident  cleanliness,  and  poured  the  last  of 
the  jelly  into  them  with  her  capable  seventeen- 
year-old  hands.  Grandmother  Forsyth  had  had 
just  such  hands,  the  family  traditions  ran,  and  had 
been  able  to  do  anything  with  them,  from  em- 
broidering on  India  muslin  to  upholstering  the 
parlor  furniture.  Betty  had  her  grandmother's 
name,  too,  and  the  little  locket  and  chain  that 
Grandmother  Forsyth  had  worn  as  a  girl  was 
around  her  neck,  though  hidden  somewhat  by  the 
comprehensive  cooking-apron  that  covered  her 
from  head  to  foot.  With  her  curly  brown  hair 
and  her  big  hazel  eyes,  Betty  looked,  in  that  en- 
veloping apron,  like  a  little  girl,  not  old  enough 
to  be  attempting  currant  jelly.    But  that  is  where 
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appearances  were  deceptive.  Betty,  all  by  her- 
self, had  been  keeping  house  for  two  weeks,  while 
her  mother  was  away  at  Aunt  Sarah's,  and  had 
made  a  brilliant  success  of  it.  "Harry  and  Esther 
have  n't  even  had  a  cold,"  she  reflected,  with 
pride,  as  she  looked  at  her  array  of  tumblers, 
lucent  in  the  sun,  "and  Father  says  my  rolls  are 
as  good  as  Mother's.  I  'd  better  not  be  too  proud, 
though,  or  my  jelly  won't  jell!"  She  stirred 
around  the  little  kitchen,  cleaning  up,  and  getting 
things  in  order ;  for  Harry  and  Esther  would  be 
home  from  school  soon  for  lunch,  with  youthful 
appetites. 

Suddenly  she  heard  a  queer  noise  from  the 
front  porch  —  a  tremendously  heavy  step,  it 
seemed,  and  then  a  rattling  of  the  screen  door. 
She  went  out  into  the  entry  to  see  what  it  could 
be — and  stood  transfixed.  In  the  heart  of  a  city 
suburb  and  civilization,  at  noon,  there  stood  a 
bear— a  real,  live  bear,  looking  in  at  her,  and 
prying  cautiously  at  the  wire  door  with  nose  and 
paw.  It  looked  to  Betty  the  very  largest  bear  she 
had  ever  seen,  but  she  did  not  hesitate  a  moment. 
The  screen  door  was  bolted  with  a  light  bolt  that 
might  break.  Betty  ran  forward,  closed  the  inner 
door,  and  locked  it.  That  would  hold.  But  sup- 
pose the  bear  tried  the  windows?  Could  it  really 
be  a  bear  ?  Betty  went  tiptoe  into  the  parlor  and 
peeped  out  to  see  if  it  were  not  a  hallucination. 
No— there  was  the  bear,  large,  brown,  shapeless, 
terrifying.  He  had  concluded  that  he  could  not 
get  in  that  way,  and  was  now  moving  inquiringly 
toward  the  windows.  Nothing  but  a  little  glass 
and  wire  were  there  to  keep  him  out,  for  the  out- 
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side  shutters  were  fastened  back,  and  Betty  dared 
not  reach  out  to  fasten  them  in. 

The  bear  looked  at  Betty.  Betty  looked  at  the 
bear.  In  the  animal's  little  red  eyes  there  really 
seemed  no  active  ill  nature.  Betty  tried  to  re- 
member all  she  had  ever  read  about  bears.  Per- 
haps he  was  trying  to  get  in,  in  order  to  get 
something  to  eat.  Bears  liked  sweet  things— here 
a  great  light  burst  on  Betty's  mind,  and  she 
turned  and  ran  to  the  kitchen,  snatched  up  a  bowl 
of  still  warm  and  liquid  jelly,  poured  it  into  the 
long-handled  dipper,  rushed  back  into  the  parlor, 
lifted  the  window  farthest  from  the  bear  a  little, 
and  pushed  out  the  dipper.  The  bear  snuffed, 
shuffled  nearer,  eyed  the  dipper  curiously,  tried 
the  jelly  with  his  nose  like  a  dog,  and  began  to 
lap  it  greedily,  his  little  eyes  closing  with  delight. 
Aunt  Sarah's  recipe  suited  his  taste  to  a  T. 

A  porch  chair,  with  a  stout  wooden  seat,  was 
nearly  underneath  the  window,  at  one  side.  Betty 
cautiously  and  slowly  lowered  the  dipper  so  that 
it  rested  on  the  seat,  and  then  left  the  bear  to 
enjoy  it,  while  she  went  back  and  emptied  two 
more  bowls  into  a  long-handled  saucepan.  Open- 
ing the  parlor  window  gingerly  again,  she  poked 
this,  too,  under  Bruin's  nose,  and  left  it  on  the 
chair,  for  him  to  gobble  in  at  his  ease.  Then  she 
rushed  to  the  telephone,  and  called  up  the  police 
station.    "Is  the  chief  of  police  there?"  she  asked. 

"He  's  out.    Who  's  calling?" 

"1608  Washington  Street,  Betty  Forsyth. 
Please  send,  a  policeman  right  away.  There  's  a 
large  bear  on  our  front  porch,  and  —  " 

"What?" 

"A  large  bear !  A  bear.  B-e-a-r,"  spelled 
Betty,  desperately. 

"Did  you  say  a  bear,  miss?  Why,  it  must  be 
a  dog— a  big  dog.  It  can't  be  a  bear!"  The  po- 
liceman's voice  sounded  stolidly  incredulous. 

"But  it  is  a  bear,  and  he  's  eating  all  my  cur- 
rant jelly!  Please,  please  send  a  policeman  right 
away !"  cried  Betty. 

"All  right,  miss." 

The  policeman  at  the  station  desk  hung  up  the 
receiver  and  whistled  softly  to  himself. 

"The  dog-catcher  's  what  she  wants.  Just 
scared  out  of  her  head  with  one  of  them  Great 
Danes,  most  likely.  Hello!"  as  the  telephone 
rang  again.  "Yes,  this  is  the  police  station.  No, 
the  chief  's  out.  Bear — looking  for  a  bear? 
(Great  Scott,  has  this  town  gone  raving  crazy?) 
Oh — yes— you  're  the  Zoo,  are  you?  Well,  your 
bear  is  sitting  up  this  very  minute  at  1608  Wash- 
ington Street,  eating  currant  jelly.  There  's  a 
young  lady  there  scared  considerable.  Yes  — I  'm 
sending  her  two  policemen.  You  'd  better  get 
the  park  guard  to  go  over,  too.     It  's  a  big  bear, 


is  n't  it?  She  said  so.  Oh,  it  's  Buster,  is  it? 
Well,  well,  I  would  n't  care  to  have  Buster  come 
up  on  my  front  porch  when  I  was  n't  expecting 
him.  Yes  — I  '11  hurry  up  the  policemen,  and  tell 
them  to  take  ropes  and  not  to  shoot  unless  they 
have  to.    So  long." 

Meanwhile  Betty  was  hastily  removing  more 
currant  jelly  to  the  parlor.  The  bear  was  grunt- 
ing amiably  over  his  pans,  and  licking  them  clean. 
While  he  was  thus  peacefully  occupied  with  one, 
Betty  gently  put  out  another.  Then  she  sped 
back  to  the  telephone,  and  called  up  the  school. 
Harry  and  Esther  must  not  come  home  to  meet 
the  bear.  But  alas !  they  had  both  started ;  and 
Betty  went  back  to  the  parlor,  to  find  that  they, 
and  a  group  of  fascinated  street  boys,  were  now 
pressing  against  the  fence,  open-eyed,  watching 
the  proceedings  on  the  porch. 

"Don't  come  any  nearer!"  called  Betty,  from 
the  window  where  the  bear  was  not.  "Run  away, 
both  of  you.  The  bear  might  hurt  you  before 
you  could  get  away  !" 

"Sho!"  said  one  of  the  street  boys.  "We  've 
fastened  the  gate.  He  can't  get  out  'less  he  climbs 
over.  And  he  ain't  goin'  to  move  so  long  as  you 
give  him  more  jelly.  I  know  him— he  's  ole 
Buster,  out  of  the  Zoo,  and  he  's  an  awful  cross 
bear  when  he  gets  mad.  Better  keep  feedin'  him." 

At  this  juncture  the  two  policemen  appeared 
on  bicycles.  "Hi !  look  at  the  ropes !  Goin'  to 
lasso  ole  Buster!"  cried  the  boys,  dancing  in  glee. 
By  this  time  a  crowd  had  collected  as  if  by  magic, 
and  the  two  policemen,  entering  the  gate,  were 
cheered  on  by  a  dozen  excited  advisers. 

"Go  right  in,  and  tie  him.  He  's  eating  so  fast 
he  '11  never  notice."  "Throw  the  lasso  from  the 
next  porch  !"  "Make  a  barricade  of  chairs  so  's 
he  can't  get  away!" 

But  the  policemen  lingered  outside  the  gate. 
Buster  looked  extremely  large.  His  temper  was 
known  to  be  uncertain.  Neither  of  them  was  an 
expert  with  the  lasso,  and  neither  of  them  cared 
to  tie  a  rope  around  the  bear's  neck  with  his  own 
hands.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  would  have  been 
done  if  the  park  guard  had  not  arrived  just  at 
this  moment.  He  took  one  look  at  the  situation, 
opened  the  gate,  walked  in,  and  hurried  past  the 
porch  round  to  the  kitchen.  The  bear  hardly  no- 
ticed him,  having  just  commenced  his  sixth  bowl 
of  jelly. 

The  guard  knocked  at  the  kitchen  door,  and 
Betty  opened  it  in  a  trice.  "Got  anything  that  '11 
hold  enough  jelly  to  get  Buster  all  the  way  back 
to  the  Zoo?"  said  the  young  man.  "Something 
that  '11  hold  about  a  quart,  with  a  handle?" 

Betty  took  down  a  deep,  long-handled  double 
boiler  from  the  hook  above  the  sink. 


'WHILE  HE  WAS  THUS  PEACEFULLY  OCCUPIED  WITH  ONE,  BETTY  GENTLY  PUT  OUT  ANOTHER." 
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"That  '11  do,"  said  the  guard.  "Fill  it  full  — my, 
it  's  a  shame  to  waste  good  jelly  on  Buster,  but 
the  Zoo  '11  pay  for  it."  He  started  off  round  the 
house,  and  halted  by  the  side  of  the  porch,  hold- 
ing the  boiler  out  toward  the  still  unsatisfied 
Buster,  who  turned,  sniffed,  and  started  toward 
the  luscious  lure.  The  park  guard  let  him  take  one 
gulp,  then  made  for  the  gate,  and  the  bear  fol- 
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guard  slowed  down  permanently,  and  marched  in 
with  the  boiler  held  behind  him  and  Buster  fol- 
lowing like  a  dog,  lapping  out  of  it,  and  so  ab- 
sorbed that  he  was  led  in  this  fashion  into  his 
cage,  and  the  door  securely  closed  on  him.  Aunt 
Sarah's  jelly  had  shown  itself  equal  to  its  reputa- 
tion before  it  even  had  time  to  jell. 

As   for   Betty,   she  cleaned   up  the  porch,   got 
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"  IT    WAS    AN    EXCITING    SCENE,    AND    IT    KEPT    UP    ALL    THE    WAY    TO    THE    ZOO.' 


lowed  instantly.  The  crowd  scattered  like  chaff, 
and  out  into  the  middle  of  the  road  went  man  and 
bear,  at  ever-increasing  speed.  The  policemen 
jumped  on  their  bicycles  and  followed;  the  crowd 
ran  behind.  It  was  an  exciting  scene,  and  it  kept 
up  all  the  way  to  the  Zoo.  Occasionally  Buster 
pressed  the  guard  too  close,  and  then  he  was 
given  a  taste  of  jelly  and  another  record  dash 
made  before  he  could  get  into  his  stride  again. 
Finally,  when  the  chase  had  enlivened  three 
streets,  the  Boulevard,  and  the  park  entrance,  the 


lunch  for  Harry  and  Esther,  and  counted  up  and 
covered  her  remaining  jelly-tumblers  with  trem- 
bling fingers.  There  were  only  one  dozen  left- 
Buster  had  taken  the  rest.  That  evening  a  well- 
satisfied  bear  curled,  up  snugly  in  his  den ;  and  a 
proud  father  held  forth  to  the  neighbors  who 
crowded  the  porch,  on  how  his  daughter  Betty, 
like  her  Grandmother  Forsyth  before  her,  was 
equal  to  anything,  even  escaped  bears ;  while  the 
jelly,  jelled  to  perfection,  became  the  witness,  for 
the  rest  of  the  year,  to  this  true  story. 


MAKING  GOOD  AND  MAKING  BETTER 

BY  GEORGE  LAWRENCE  PARKER 


If  we  should  make  a  new  dictionary  to-day  we 
would  have  to  put  in  it  the  verb  "to  make  good," 
which  ten  years  ago  was  scarcely  known.  We 
should  describe  it  as  meaning  to  live  up  to  our 
promises  or  the  hopes  of  our  friends,  to  prove 
ourselves,  to  bring  things  to  pass  — in  a  word,  to 
be  true  to  what  seems  to  be  in  us.  We  must  then 
put  beside  our  definition  certain  clippings  from 
the  daily  papers  telling  how  in  such  and  such  a 
year  this  governor  or  mayor  or  railroad  president 
made  good  or  did  not  make  good. 

Certainly  it  is  interesting  to  notice  how  widely 
this  new  word  has  come  into  use,  and  how  closely 
it  expresses  something  that  we  all  vaguely  feel 
but  could  not  express  before.  In  olden  days  if  a 
father  sent  his  son  out  into  the  world  he  said 
some  such  word  to  him  as  this,  "We  expect  you 
to  make  a  success,  John,"  or,  "We  look  for  you 
to  be  a  great  man,  John."  But  now  a  father  is 
much  more  apt  to  use  simpler  speech  and  just 
say,  "John,  we  expect  you  to  make  good."  If  suc- 
cess and  greatness  should  come,  all  very  well ; 
but  the  main  thing  is  to  make  good. 

Undoubtedly  this  is  a  real  step  forward,  and  if 
discouraged  and  solemn-faced  people  tell  us  the 
world  is  growing  worse,  I,  for  one,  believe  we 
can  give  them  this  phrase,  this  new  verb,  to  com- 
pare with  the  older  ones  and  be  sure  of  making 
them  smile  again,  if  they  are  honest  in  their 
judgment,  and  if  they,  too,  are  trying  to  make 
good.  Somehow  the  verb  carries  its  own  convic- 
tion with  it.  It  rings  true.  The  moment  we  stop 
to  think  about  it  we  say  at  once :  "Certainly,  to 
make  good,  to  make  every  job  a  good  job,  to 
make  the  world  good,  to  make  ourselves  good,  to 
make  others  good,  — indeed,  in  a  great  big  general 
sense,  just  to  make  good  everywhere  and  all  the 
time  seems  the  one  thing  worth  doing."  The 
fact  appears  to  be  beyond  dispute.  And  if  we 
want  to  find  some  old  uses  of  this  word  we  can 
do  so.  It  is  found  in  one  of  the  oldest  books  in 
the  world,  called  Genesis,  where,  in  picturing  the 
process  of  making  our  world,  the  simple  statement 
is  given  that  the  Creator  beheld  all  that  he  had 
made,  and,  "behold,  it  was  very  good."  Here  it  is, 
our  very  verb !  The  world  was  good  because  it 
was  really  a  part  of  the  Power  that  made  it. 

Perhaps  this  is  too  theological,  yet  really  it  is 
very  simple.  It  merely  means  that  no  one  can 
make  good  unless  he  puts  himself  into  the  thing 
he  is  doing.  If  it  is  play,  then  we  must  put  our- 
selves into  our  play,  and  if  it  is  work  we  must 
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put  ourselves  into  our  work.  You  see  here  is  the 
whole  point;  what  we  do  makes  little  difference, 
but  how  we  do  it  lasts  forever.  While  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  will  be  remembered  because  of 
his  books,  he  will  far  longer  be  remembered  be- 
cause he  wrote  these  books  nearly  always  in  ill- 
ness and  pain,  yet  always  with  a  cheerful  spirit. 

Of  course  we  could  all  give  many  rules  about 
making  good,  and  they  might  be  more  or  less 
helpful.  Such  old  honest  words  as  industry,  dili- 
gence, honor,  carefulness,  attention,  regularity, 
and  a  host  of  others  never  lose  their  meaning; 
but  I  want  to  ask  you  to  go  a  step  farther  with 
me,  taking  these  things  for  granted. 

The  step  I  want  you  to  take  is  this :  there  is 
something  better  than  to  make  good,  and  that  is 
to  make  better.  The  world  is  a  constantly  im- 
proving world ;  it  has  not  simply  remained  good. 
We  can  see  this  if  we  recall  how  naturally  we 
say,  "This  is  the  finest  sunset,  or  cloud  effect,  or 
most  glorious  full  moon  I  ever  saw."  Of  course 
this  is  not  altogether  true;  but  there  is  a  greater 
truth  underneath,  namely,  that  in  nature  there  is 
something  so  determined  to  make  good  that  she 
seems  to  us  to  be  doing  better  than  before.  To 
make  good  is  not  enough. 

The  same  thing  is  seen  in  other  places.  No 
President  ever  went  to  Washington  but  that  he 
honestly  believed  he  could  in  some  respects  do 
better  than  the  President  before  him,  not  merely 
keep  what  had  been  done.  And  each  President 
is  right  in  thinking  this,  for  in  this  business  of 
making  better  each  of  us  has  something  to  con- 
tribute that  no  one  else  possesses.  For  ordinary 
people  it  is  a  great  encouragement  to  remember 
that,  no  matter  how  many  great  ones  precede  us, 
there  is  still  a  way  for  us  first  to  make  good,  and 
then  to  make  better ;  the  way  is  just  to  give  our- 
selves to  the  thing  we  are  doing.  Our  self  is  a 
brand-new  thing;  no  one  else  ever  had  it  before. 
A  boy  who  learns  his  lessons  because  of  a  sense 
of  duty  only  may,  indeed,  make  good,  so  far  as 
marks  are  concerned,  but  the  secret  of  education 
comes  only  to  the  one  who  studies  because  he  has 
learned  to  thoroughly  enjoy  it.  The  first  makes 
good,  the  second  makes  better.  And  the  second 
alone  gets  the  fun  out  of  the  game  of  securing 
knowledge. 

The  more  I  think  of  it  the  more  I  believe  that 
it  is  impossible  to  make  good  without  making 
better.  For  we  've  got  to  move  forward.  We 
need  not  be  in  a  nervous  fit  all  the  time  about  it, 
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but  just  plainly  and  quietly  and  sincerely  go  on 
making  good  better,  so  that  we  shall  uncon- 
sciously progress.  When  you  fail  in  a  lesson  you 
can  never  just  exactly  try  it  over  again.  If  a 
team  loses  at  foot-ball  it  can  never  play  that  par- 
ticular game  over  again.  But  life  is  kinder  to  us. 
Almost  every  day  we  have  duties  to  do  that  we 
failed   in   yesterday;    a   kindness   or   a   privilege 


comes  our  way  that  we  neglected  last  week.  Here 
is  our  chance.    We  can  make  better. 

So  if  you  and  I  should  make  a  dictionary  we 
must  include  in  it  these  two  new  verbs.  You  re- 
member that  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  he  lay  dying 
said  to  I.ockhart :  "Be  a  good  man,  my  dear." 
If  we  are  to  fulfil  this  we  must  say:  "Be  a  better 
man,  for  that  's  the  only  way  to  make  good." 
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SECOND  PAPER-PICTURES  OF  CHILD  LIFE 

BY  CHARLES  L.  BARSTOW 


DON  BALTASAR  CARLOS  ON  HORSEBACK 

By  Diego  Rodriguez  de  Silva  Velasquez  of  the  Spanish  School 
(Born  1599,  died  1660) 

Don  Baltasar,  son  of  Philip  IV,  was  seven 
when  this  portrait  was  painted.  His  father,  the 
King  of  Spain,  rejoiced  greatly  in  the  boy,  and 
Velasquez  painted  his  portrait  many  times.  The 
one  given  here  is  the  most  famous. 

"The  motive  is  simple.  The  boy  gallops  past  at 
an  angle  which  brings  him  into  the  happiest  rela- 
tion to  his  mount.  His  attitude  is  the  natural  one 
for  the  pupil  of  the  best  horsemen  in  Europe. 
His  look  and  gesture  express  just  the  proper  de- 
gree of  pride  and  delight.  Through  all  this  Ve- 
lasquez has  worked  for  simplicity.  .  .  .  The  mane 
and  tail  of  the  pony,  the  boy's  rich  costume,  his 
flying  scarf,  and  the  splendid  browns,  blues,  and 
greens  of  the  landscape  background  make  up  a 
decorative  whole  as  rich  as  any  Titian,"  says  one 
critic. 

Certain  of  the  great  painters  are  famous  for 
having  made  advances  in  the  art  of  painting  over 
all  artists  who  lived  before  them ;  one  in  drawing, 
another  in  composition,  and  others  in  other  direc- 
tions. 

Velasquez  was  one  of  the  men  who  made  a 
great  advance,  and  it  was  chiefly  by  what  is 
called  breadth  and  simplicity  that  he  gained  over 
previous  painters. 

He  is  called  "the  painters'  painter,"  that  is,  the 
painter  whom  painters  admire.  They  study  his 
work  and  his  methods,  and  it  has  an  abiding  in- 
fluence on  the  best  work  of  to-day. 

Let  us  be  sure  we  understand  what  we  mean 
by  breadth  in  painting.  Every  one  who  writes 
of  Velasquez  speaks  of  this  feature  in  his  work. 
It  seems  to  be  the  difference  between  putting 
every  little  detail  into  a  picture  and  giving  the 
essential  facts  by  a  few  strokes  of  the  brush.  In 
other  words,  it  was  his  ability  to  omit  details 
and  thus  simplify  his  manner  of  painting. 

Velasquez  with  the  broad  strokes  of  his  large 
brushes  could  give  the  real  character  of  the  per- 
son he  was  painting  better  than  any  picture  full 
of  small  details  could  portray  it. 

He  did  not  acquire  this  great  power  all  at  once, 
for  his  early  pictures  do  not  show  it ;  but  he  got 
it  through  long  years  of  practice  and  discovery, 
and  only  perfected  it  in  his  later  years.  Like 
many  hard  things,   it  "looks   easy."     A  difficult 


feat  performed  gracefully  and  simply  looks  easy 
enough  until  we  try  it. 

The  work  of  this  great  master,  who  could  get 
the  likeness  of  a  face  with  only  a  few  prominent 
strokes  showing,  looks  as  though  it  had  been 
done  carelessly  in  a  few  minutes  But  we  find 
all  the  truth  there.  A  lesser  artist  would  make 
only  a  senseless  blur  with  such  bold  work.  The 
lesser  artist  would  need  to  work  out  each  bit  of 
drawing  and  point  of  light  before  he  could  learn 
to  simplify  like  this. 

Now  such  a  painting,  thus  carefully  and  mi- 
nutely done,  may  look  true  and  right  to  us  when 
we  are  very  near  to  it.  But  step  back  across 
the  room  and  it  will  appear  flat.  It  will  not 
"carry"  far.  That  is  why  the  artist  in  the  studio 
should  have  room  to  see  his  canvas  from  a  dis- 
tance while  he  is  working  at  it.  He  will  thus 
be  more  likely  to  avoid  the  small  things  and 
paint  so  that  it  may  show  the  effect  farther  off. 

When  an  artist  can  paint  in  the  broad,  simple 
manner  and  yet  in  his  picture  tell  you  just  what 
he  wants  to  express,  we  may  conclude  that  he  has 
a  real  mastery  of  his  subject  and  that  what  he 
has  done  with  apparent  carelessness  he  has  really 
done  from  greater  knowledge. 

Breadth  has  an  even  wider  meaning  than  the 
one  we  have  described;  that  is,  it  applies  also  to 
the  conception  of  the  picture  and  the  grouping 
of  the  masses  of  light  and  dark  into  simple  and 
broad  effects. 

There  is  another  thing  for  which  Velasquez 
is  noted.  He  did  riot  use  bright  colors.  He  pre- 
ferred dull  ones,  but  he  so  skilfully  brought  out 
the  slighter  differences  in  colors  and  tones  that 
he  produced  wonderful  harmonies. 

Another  writer  remarks  that  Velasquez  thought 
it  worthier  to  paint  perfectly  what  the  eye  sees 
than  to  try  to  paint  the  vision  which  the  aspiring 
soul  imagines. 

From  this  we  may  gather  that  he  was  more  of 
a  realist  than  an  idealist.  So  are  many  great 
painters.  While  Velasquez's  work  may  not  in- 
spire our  thoughts  as  much  as  that  of  some 
others,  it  is  most  wonderful  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  done  and  is  truly  immortal  painting. 

In  looking  at  this  picture  notice  that  the  gen- 
eral shape  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  horse  and 
rider  is  that  of  a  pyramid.  It  is  a  principle  in  art 
that  regularity  of  structure  is  an  element  of 
beauty.     This  is  called  symmetry.     If  something 
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departs  from  this  on  one  side  of  a  picture,  it 
should  be  balanced  on  the  other  side.  Symmetry 
and  balance  are  words  you  will  often  hear  in 
relation  to  pictures.  The  picture  should  not  show 
this  too  plainly,  however.     If  it  is  too  evident,  it 
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spoils  the  very   effect   sought.     The   "art   which 
conceals  art"  must  be  brought  into  play. 

It  must  appear  to  be  balanced,  however,  and  if 
a  picture  looks  wrong,  think  whether  it  violates 
these  principles  of  symmetry.  This  will  often 
help  you  to  judge  a  picture. 

ANECDOTES  AND  LIFE  OF  VELASQUEZ 

Velasquez  was  born  in   Seville  in  1599,  in  the 
same  year  as  Van  Dyck.     His  parents  were  of 


noble  blood  and  stood  well  among  their  equals. 
Velasquez  worked  in  the  studio  of  Francisco  de 
Herrera  from  the  time  he  was  thirteen  until  he 
was  nineteen,  when  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Pacheco,  a  painter,  who  was  one  of  his  teachers. 
Not  until  he  was  twenty- 
four  did  any  other  impor- 
tant event  come  into  his  life. 
At  that  time  a  friend,  at  the 
suggestion  of  a  powerful 
minister  of  state,  invited 
him  to  Madrid. 

Velasquez  was  here  com- 
missioned to  paint  Don  Fer- 
dinand, the  king's  brother, 
and  later  King  Philip  him- 
self. 

How  little  did  they  think 
at  court  that  the  portraits 
which  were  painted  by  Ve- 
lasquez would  be  about  the 
only  thing  that  would  be 
heard  of  the  king  in  future 
ages  !  Velasquez  made  the 
king  famous. 

For  forty  years,  excepting 
two  intervals,  he  continued 
to  make  numerous  portraits 
of  him  and  of  the  royal 
household.  The  king  be- 
came a  judge  of  things  ar- 
tistic, admired  the  painter, 
and  accorded  him  as  much 
friendship  and  regard  as 
court  etiquette  would  allow. 
We  are  not  sure  that  Ve- 
lasquez entirely  enjoyed  his 
life  at  court;  but  he  had  a 
fine  studio  in  the  palace,  a 
residence  in  the  city,  and  an 
allowance  of  money. 

In  1628  he  paid  a  nine 
months'  visit  to  Rubens. 
This  was  an  important  event 
to  him,  for  one  strong  artist 
always  has  an  influence  over 
another's  work.  In  1630  he 
made  his  first  visit  to  Italy,  where,  in  Venice,  he 
made  a  close  study  of  the  paintings  by  Titian  and 
Tintoretto.  Later  he  stayed  some  time  at  Rome. 
After  returning  from  Italy  he  spent  nearly 
twenty  years  in  uninterrupted  employment  at  the 
court.  We  may  think  that  his  life  was  not  event- 
ful. It  was  not,  except  for  progress  in  his  art, 
but  this  was  the  great  thing  to  him.  Velasquez 
left  a  record  of  many  helpful  acts.  He  be- 
friended Murillo  in  times  of  need,  obtained  free- 
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dom  for  his  own  slave,  and  showed  a  spirit  of 
helpfulness  throughout  his  life.  We  like  to  read 
how  he  was  always  willing  to  assist  his  fellow- 
artists  and  even  his  enemies  and  rivals. 

For  nearly  two  hundred  vears  after  his  death 


"THE    BEGGAR    BOVS"    OR    "THE    MELON    EATERS. 

little  was  thought  of  his  work ;  but  when  other 
artists  began  to  see  how  greatly  he  had  painted, 
his  pictures  became  popular  and  world-renowned. 
He  was  deeply  interested  in  children,  and  he 
has  been  called  the  supreme  painter  of  child  life. 

THE  BEGGAR  BOYS 

By  Bartolome  Esteban  Murillo  of  the  Spanish  School 
(Born  1617,  died  1682) 

Southern   Europe,   with    its   warm,    enervating 
climate,  is  noted  for  its  numerous  beggars.     The 


traveler  is  beset  by  them.  The  climate  promotes 
idleness,  and  the  children,  with  their  merry  ways 
and  good-natured  pranks,  are  hard  to  refuse. 

They  often  live  all  day  upon  a  crust  of  bread, 
and  for  a  penny  can  buy  fish  or  fruit  enough  to 
make  a  luxurious  repast. 
They  live  often  in  the  poor- 
est kind  of  a  cellar  or  even 
in  doorways.  A  boy  will 
sometimes  spend  all  his  sav- 
ings to  keep  a  roof  over  the 
head  of  his  mother  or  mother- 
less sister,  content  himself 
to  sleep  wherever  night  over- 
takes him. 

Besides  begging,  they  are 
always  ready  to  do  a  good 
turn  or  run  an  errand.  They 
are  a  fascinating  lot  and 
merry,  as  we  see  in  the  pic- 
ture. Usually  they  do  not 
have  beautiful  faces,  but 
they  are  happy  and  good- 
natured,  and  their  little 
bodies  and  limbs  are  well 
rounded  and  modeled  on  the 
curves  of  beauty. 

Murillo  sketched  boys  like 
these  for  years.  Doubtless 
they  made  up  a  good  part  of 
the  paintings  he  made  and 
sold  for  a  song  in  the  public 
market-place,  when  he  was 
still  very  poor,  himself. 

Among  those  bright-eyed, 
nut-brown  boys  and  girls,  he 
found  subjects  far  better 
fitted  for  his  canvas  than  the 
pale  royal  children  whom 
Velasquez  painted  at  court. 
Murillo  did  not  care  much 
for  the  life  that  Velasquez 
led  at  court,  and  later  re- 
fused the  offer  to  go  there 
to  paint.  He  has  been  called, 
by  one  admirer  of  his  fa- 
mous work,  "the  court  painter  of  the  poor." 

ANECDOTES    OF    MURILLO 

Murillo  was  born  in  Seville  and  spent  most  of 
his  life  there.  His  parents  both  died  when  he 
was  about  eleven  years  old,  and  he  was  soon 
after  apprenticed  to  his  uncle,  Juan  del  Castillo, 
who  was  a  painter  of  no  great  fame. 

We  do  not  know  much  of  his  boyhood  years, 
but  it  is  probable  that  he  was  not  very  well  cared 
for.    When  he  was  twenty-three  his  uncle  moved 
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to  Cadiz,  and  for  two  years  after  this  he  was  in 
needy  circumstances.  It  was  the  custom  in  those 
times  to  hold  a  fair  or  market  in  Seville  each 
week,  and  besides  the  fruit,  vegetables,  and  other 
articles  common  to  such  places,  the  poorer  artists 
used  to  set  up  their  easels  and  offer  their  wares 
for  sale. 

There  were  many  artists  in  those  days,  and  so 
many  more  pictures  were  painted  than  could  be 
sold  at  good  prices  that  even  some  of  the  better 
painters  came  to  the  fairs.  They  used  to  bring 
their  brushes  and  colors  so  that  they  might  alter 
their  pictures  or  even  paint  them  to  order.  This 
was  the  school  where  the  future  great  man 
learned  many  of  his  lessons.  Here,  no  doubt,  he 
learned  to  love  to  paint  the  little  beggar  boys 
whose  pictures  appear  so  true  to  life.  These 
urchins  swarmed  the  streets  of  Seville,  and  as 
painted  by  Murillo  their  happy  and  dirty  faces 
have  a  charm  for  all. 

There  was  at  about  this  time  a  fellow-pupil  of 
Murillo's,  Pedro  de  Moya,  who  joined  the  army, 
and,  while  away,  gave  up  the  pursuit  of  arms  and 
went  to  London  to  study  under  Van  Dyck.  When 
he  returned  to  Seville  in  about  two  years  he 
brought  back  copies  of  several  of  Van  Dyck's 
paintings  and  some  others  that  he  had  admired. 
Murillo  at  once  saw  the  superiority  of  the  new 
manner  of  painting  and  longed  to  go  where  he 
might  improve  himself.  No  artist  is  ever  satis- 
fied with  his  work.  He  is  always  looking  for 
improvement  and  longs  ardently  for  any  oppor- 
tunity for  study  and  instruction. 

Murillo  determined  to  make  his  way  to  better 
things.  It  is  related  that  he  said  nothing  to  any 
one  of  this  intention,  but  bought  some  linen  and 
painted  several  very  bright  canvases  of  various 
popular  subjects  which  he  thought  would  sell 
readily,  in  order  to  get  money  enough  to  start  on 
his  journey. 

Murillo  set  off  on  foot  and  arrived  first  at 
Madrid,  though  it  was  his  ultimate  intention  to 
go  to  Rome,  where  he  might  see  the  greatest  art 
of  the  day.  He  had  an  object  in  going  to  Madrid, 
for  there  dwelt  Velasquez,  the  great  master  of 
Spanish  painting,  then  court  painter  to  Philip  IV, 
and  in  the  height  of  his  power  and  popularity. 
Velasquez  received  Murillo  kindly,  liked  his  ap- 
pearance and  the  answers  he  gave,  and  offered  to 
take  him  into  his  own  studio.  Murillo  accord- 
ingly became  a  resident  of  Madrid  and  stayed 
there  for  several  years. 

From  time  to  time  Velasquez  would  be  absent, 
perhaps  with  the  king,  and  always  upon  his  re- 
turn he  was  astonished  at  the  progress  Murillo 


had  made.  Finally  Velasquez  suggested  that 
Murillo  proceed  to  Rome,  and  promised  him  let- 
ters to  great  folk.  But  by  that  time  Murillo  had 
changed  his  mind  and  did  not  wish  to  go  away 
from  Spain.  Instead  of  going  to  Rome,  he  re- 
turned to  Seville  in  1645. 

Soon  after,  he  received  a  commission  to  paint 
a  series  of  life-size  pictures  for  a  small  convent. 
It  was  not  a  coveted  commission,  for  there  was 
little  pay.  However,  it  gave  Murillo  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  what  he  could  do.  The  next  three 
years  saw  him  at  work  upon  these  paintings.  The 
pictures  were  a  great  success,  Murillo's  reputa- 
tion was  established,  and  from  that  time  on  he 
could  not  keep  up  with  his  orders. 

The  work  which  he  did  showed  the  influence 
of  his  master  Velasquez  and  of  the  Van  Dycks 
he  had  studied  and  copied,  but  it  did  not  look  like 
the  work  of  either  of  them  nor  like  that  of  any 
of  the  others  he  had  studied.  He  had  developed 
a  peculiarity — a  style  of  his  own,  which  all  who 
saw  admired. 

With  his  success  his  resources  grew  and  he 
prospered.  He  was  admitted  to  the  best  society 
of  Seville,  married  a  wealthy  and  noble  wife,  and 
soon  became  a  power  in  the  art  world.  Indeed, 
he  became  the  head  of  the  Seville  school  of 
painting.  As  a  school  it  did  not  make  great 
progress  at  the  time.  Murillo's  attempt  to  form 
a  great  academy  was  not  very  successful.  He 
was  of  a  gentle  nature  and  attracted  every  one  to 
his  person,  but  he  was  not  an  organizer. 

It  is  said  that  some  of  his  works  were  seen  by 
King  Charles  II,  who  wished  him  to  visit  Eng- 
land, and  tried  to  bring  it  about.  But  Murillo  did 
not  covet  a  position  at  court.  There  are  people 
who  prefer  being  themselves  in  quiet  and  retire- 
ment to  being  obliged  to  give  up  their  best  im- 
pulses and  talents  for  the  sake  of  riches  and  fame. 
Perhaps  Murillo  was  one  of  these.  At  any  rate, 
the  incident  will  throw  light  upon  his  character. 

Certain  it  is  that  he  loved  Seville  better  than 
any  other  place,  and,  aside  from  his  stay  in  Ma- 
drid, he  never  left  it  but  once,  and  then  only  to 
execute  a  commission  to  paint  four  pictures  at 
Cadiz. 

Late  in  life  he  met  with  a  fall  from  a  scaffold, 
and  thereafter  never  did  active  work.  It  is  said 
he  used  to  sit  for  hours  in  front  of  a  large  pic- 
ture that  he  loved,  painted  a  century  before  he 
was  born. 

When  he  felt  that  he  was  dying  he  sent  for  a 
notary  to  make  his  will ;  but  he  did  not  even  live 
to  finish  it,  so  quietly  and  stealthily  came  the  last 
messenger. 


Sometimes  I  wake  in  the  deep,  dark  night, 

And  the  thunder  roars  outside, 
A  spatter  of  rain  puts  out  the  stars, 

And  I  cover  up  close  and  hide. 
"You  can't  get  me— oh,  you  can't  get  me, 

Though  you  beat  on  the  window-pane, 
But  I  wonder  what— oh,  I  wonder  what 

I  've  left  outside  in  the  rain  !" 

Oh,  Rose  Ma  Belle  was  the  loveliest  doll ! 

Her  hair  was  as  long  as  mine, 
Her  lashes  were  gold  as  the  jonquil  buds, 

And  her  eyes  had  the  starriest  shine ! 


HoiuStron 


She  was  dressed  like  a  bride,  though  she  had  n't  a  groom, 

But  that  was  a  small  affair ; 
She  'd  a  dress  as  white  as  a  lily  in  bloom 

And  a  long  white  veil  in  her  hair. 

And  I  took  her  to  sit  in  the  orchard  grass 

For  the  birds  and  the  bees  to  see, 
And  I  showed  her  the  hole  where  the  Gooches  live 

In  the  side  of  the  old  plum-tree. 
Then  Daddy  honked  in  the  lane  outside— 

(Oh,  this  is  so  hard  to  tell!) 
And  I  laid  her  down  — and  I  went  for  a  ride  — 

My  sweet  little  Rose  Ma  Belle ! 


And  oh— and  oh  — in  the  deep,  dark  night 

I  woke,  and  I  heard  the  rain  ! 
Splash  and  patter  and  swish  it  fell 

On  the  roof  and  the  window-pane. 
And  I  snuggled  down  in  my  warm  white  bed 

(For  the  rain  just  sang  as  it  fell), 
Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  I  raised  my  head 

And  I  thought  about  Rose  Ma  Belle ! 

Out  in  the  dark  and  the  pouring  rain, 

Lonely  and  dressed  so  thin  ! 
And  I  ran  and  stood  by  the  window-pane 

And  howled  till  the  folks  came  in. 
And  Mother  said  to  me :  "Go  and  look 

In  your  own  little  wickery  chair!" 
And  I  pattered  quick  to  the  play-room  door — 

And  Rose  Ma  Belle  was  there ! 

And  I  hugged  my  mother  for  bringing  her  in, 

And  I  hugged  my  Rose  Ma  Belle, 
And  I  hugged  my  daddy  and  all  the  rest, 

And  I  laughed  till  my  heart  got  well. 
But  always  now  in  the  deep,  dark  night, 

When  it  beats  on  the  window-pane, 
I  cover  up  close  and  I  wonder  what 

I  've  left  outside  in  the  rain ! 
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SECOND  PAPER 

BY    FRANCIS  ARNOLD   COLLINS 

Author  of  "The  Boys'  Book  of  Model  Aeroplanes" 


THE  USE   OF    METAL   IN   CONSTRUCTION 

A  model  aeroplane  suffers  more  wear  and  tear 
than  the  regular  passenger-carrying  craft.  One 
can  never  tell  how  they  will  negotiate  a  landing, 
and  a  swift  volplane  to  earth  may  mean  a  serious 
catastrophe.  In  the  search  for  more  durable 
materials,  which  has  gone  very  far  afield,  many 
interesting  discoveries  have  been  made.  Alumin- 
ium, in  the  form  of  tubes,  sheeting,  and  wire, 
is  common.  A  still  better  metal  for  our  purpose 
is  magnalium,  which  is  but  a  trifle  heavier  than 
aluminium  and  considerably  stronger.  The  most 
successful  models  built  abroad  are  made  almost 
entirely  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  metals. 

Aeroplane  propellers  of  metal  weigh  no  more 
than  wood  and  are  likely  to  prove  much  more 
durable.  Procure  a  thin  sheet  of  aluminium,  or, 
if  this  cannot  be  had,  a  smooth  piece  of  tin  will 
do.  It  must,  however,  be  heavy  enough  to  hold 
its  shape.  The  design  of  the  propeller  may  be 
laid  out  on  the  tin  and  the  metal  trimmed  away. 
To  make  an  eight-inch  propeller,  draw  a  rec- 
tangle eight  inches  in  length  and  two  inches 
broad,  and  draw  a  line  joining  the  middle  of  the 
short  sides.  Draw  two  vertical  lines  half  an 
inch  on  either  side  of  the  center  lines,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  above  and  below  the  center, 
forming  a  small  inner  rectangle.  Now,  from  a 
point  on  the  bisecting  line,  one  inch  from  either 
end,  draw  two  semicircles.    Next  connect  the  top 


of  one  of  these  circles  with  the  center  of  the 
rectangle,  and  draw,  another  line  from  the  point 
below  to  the  center  of  the  rectangle.  Repeat  the 
diagram  on  the  other  end  of  the  rectangle,  re- 
versing the  curve  as  indicated  in  Fig.  A. 

In  cutting  out  the  design,  allow  the  straight 
sections  running  to  the  sides  of  the  larger  rec- 
tangle to  remain.  They  will  be  needed  to  hold 
the  central  piece  in  position.  This  consists  of  a 
block  of  wood  measuring  one  inch  by  half  an 
inch,  and  one  cjuarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
The  strips  at  the  center  should  be  bent  tightly 
over  the  corners,  overlapped,  and  nailed  firmly 
down  with  brads.  Next,  at  the  center,  punch  a 
small  hole,  and  drill  through  the  block  a  shaft 
large  enough  to  hold  the  axle  of  the  propeller, 
which  is  then  firmly  embedded  in  it.  One  great 
advantage  of  the  metal  propeller  is  the  fact  that 
you  may  readily  alter  its  pitch. 

An  ingenious  motor  anchorage  of  metal  con- 
struction has  been  hit  upon  by  the  builders  of 
model  aeroplanes  in  France.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  difficulty  of  raising  the  hook,  holding 
the  rubber  bands  high  enough  above  the  main 
frame,  or  fusilarge,  to  be  perfectly  free.  Instead 
of  attaching  a  wooden  block,  the  French  boys 
bend  a  piece  of  tin,  or  some  such  metal,  very 
simply  into  a  support  for  the  hook.  You  will 
need  a  sheet  of  metal  heavy  enough  to  withstand 
the  full  force  of  the  motor  when  wound  up.  The 
tin  used  in  cans,  as  a  rule,  is  not  heavy  enough. 
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For  each  support  you  will  need  a  rectangle  of 
tin  or  metal  three  by  one  and  a  half  inches.  (See 
Fig.  E.)  Parallel  to  the  longer  base,  draw  a  line 
one  quarter  of  an  inch  above.  From  the  center 
erect  a  long  rectangle  one  quarter  of  an  inch 
wide,  extending  to  the  opposite  side.  Now  con- 
nect the  ends  of  the  line  above  the  base  with  the 
points  at  which  the  upright  rectangle 
intersects  the  top  line,  round  off  the 
edges  neatly,  and  cut  away  this  tri- 
angle. Four  holes  should  be  cut  or 
punched  in  the  tin  as  indicated  in  the 
drawing,  each  one  eighth  of  an  inch 
wide.  Now  bend  the  tin  on  the  two 
upright  lines  until  the  two  sides  are 
parallel.  This  support  is  fitted  to  the 
end  of  a  motor  base  and  secured  by 
nails  through  the  three  holes  at  the 
base  covering  the  wood  (Fig.  F).  The 
end  of  the  hook  which  holds  the  rub- 
ber strands  of  the  motor  should  be 
passed  through  the  opening  at  the 
end,  bent  over,  and  fastened  into  po- 
sition with  a  drop  or  two  of  solder. 
Such  a  support  adds  practically  noth- 
ing to  the  weight  of  the  frame,  and 
anchors  the  motor  rigidly.  ( See  Fig.  G. ) 

A  very  simple  and  efficient  support 
for  the  propeller-shaft  may  be  made 
of  metal  to  correspond  to  the  motor    jrr  ^rj 

anchorage.  Procure  a  sheet  of  heavy 
tin  — a  piece  of  sheet  aluminium  is 
still  better— half  an  inch  in  width 
and  three  inches  in  length.  Now 
mark  off  half  an  inch,  one  inch,  two 
inches,  and  two  and  a  half  inches, 
and  bend  over  the  ends  at  right 
angles  as  illustrated  in  Figures  C 
and  D.  This  support  may  be  nailed 
or  screwed  rigidly  to  the  end  of  the 
motor  base,  and  a  hole  for  the  shaft 
of  the  propeller  drilled  through  the 
two  uprights.  The  propeller  must  be 
mounted  so  that  the  blades  will,  of 
course,  be  free  of  the  base.  The  size 
of  the  support  may  be  altered  to  suit 
the  frame.  In  case  you  are  using  a 
heavy  propeller,  a  two-inch  blade,  the  metal 
must  be  heavy  enough  to  resist  the  pull  of  the 
propeller. 

Excellent  results  are  being  obtained  in  Eng- 
land with  planes  built  up  entirely  of  wire.  If 
aluminium  wire  is  used,  the  weight  of  the  wings 
is  considerably  cut  down,  but  even  ordinary  wire 
will  be  found  lighter  than  wood.  For  a  plane 
thirty  inches  in  width,  or  thereabouts,  the  wire 
used  should  be  at  least  one  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
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diameter,  and  should  be  soft  enough  to  bend 
easily  and  hold  its  position.  It  will  be  found  a 
good  plan  to  plot  out  the  exact  shape  of  your 
plane  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  then  bend  the 
wire  over  this  outline.  The  ends  may  be  fastened 
together  readily  by  binding  tightly  with  fine  wire, 
such  as  florists  use,  and  touching  the  joint  with 
A  *--lm.--* 
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SHOWING  USES  OF  METAL  IN  MODEL  AEROPLANES. 

4,  a  metal  propeller.     B,  a  wire  frame  for  a  plane.      C,  D,  E,  Ft  G,  a  metal 
motor  anchorage.     H,  a  metal  skid. 

solder.  Be  careful,  of  course,  to  keep  the  joint 
smooth.  The  cross-ribs  of  these  metal  frames 
may  also  be  made  of  wire.  Bend  the  ends  at 
right  angles  and  attach  to  the  inner  sides  of  the 
plane  with  fine  wire,  and  touch  all  the  joints  with 
solder.     (See  Fig.  B.) 

There  are  several  advantages  in  the  metal 
planes.  It  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  flex  the 
plane  by  bending  the  cross-ribs  and  the  ends  up- 
ward to  the  desired  curve,  much  easier  than  when 
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working  with  wood.  Such  a  frame 
will  stand  almost  any  amount  of 
knocking  about  without  injury.  A 
swift  volplane  to  earth,  which  would 
smash  any  ordinary  wooden  frame  to 
smithereens,  would  have  little  effect 
on  a  metal  plane.  Such  frames, 
again,  are  very  easy  to  cover.  It  will 
be  found  a  good  plan  to  sew  the  cloth 
to  one  edge,  draw  tightly  across,  and 
sew  fast  to  the  opposite  side,  while  a 
few  stitches  around  the  metal  cross- 
ribs  will  give  it  any  curve  you  desire. 
A  metal  frame  makes  it  possible  to 
experiment  with  various  curves.     It 


A    WELL-PROPORTIONED    MODEL,    CAPABLE    OF    LONG    FLIGHTS. 


is  an  easy 


matter  to  bend  the  ribs  up  or  down  and  alter  the 
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line  of  the  plane  in  many  ways,  as  may  be  desired. 
Small  stability  or  guiding  planes  may  be  made 
of  a  sheet  of  metal,  although  such 
construction  is  not  advisable  for  the 
main  plane.  When  your  front  or  en- 
tering plane  is  the  smaller  one,  it  is 
possible  to  turn  it  into  a  very  efficient 
motor  anchorage.  The  plane  should 
be  cut  from  a  sheet  of  aluminium, 
preferably.  Fasten  this  securely  to 
the  front  of  your  motor  base  with 
nails,  tying  it  into  position.  The  wires 
of  the  hooks  holding  the  ends  of  the 
motors  may  be  passed  through  the 
holes  cut  at  the  back  of  the  rear  edge 
of  the  plane  and  bent  over.  Of  course 
it  is  very  simple  to  anchor  double 
motors,  or  even  multiple  motors,  in 
this  way. 

In   a   previous   paper   it   was   sug- 
gested that  the  motor  base  be  made  of  tubes  of 
aluminium.     The  idea  has  been  carried  further, 


and  attractive  frames  are  now  constructed  in 
which  not  only  the  main  frame  is  made  of  metal 
tubing,  but  the  crosspiece  supporting 
the  propellers,  and  the  braces  as  well, 
are  of  the  same  material.  The  new 
metal  magnalium  has  been  used  suc- 
cessfully for  this  purpose.  In  Eng- 
land the  motor  base  is  sometimes 
made  of  metal  tubing  one  inch  in 
diameter,  and  the  rubber  motor  is 
passed  through  the  tube  itself. 

Such  a  frame  may  be  made  readily 
by  one  who  has  had  no  experience  in 
tinsmithing  or  metal-work.  The  metal 
frames  are  sometimes  constructed  by 
driving  wooden  blocks  into  the  ends 
of  the  tubes  and  letting  them  project 
half  an  inch  or  more.  The  plug 
may  be  cut  off  flush,  and  the  cross- 
piece  fastened  by  driving  stout  nails 
through  the  cross-tube  into  the  plug 
of  the  main  tube.  A  convenient  brace  may  be 
constructed  by   cutting  the  tubes  to  the  proper 
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size.    Fasten  the  ends  and  pass  the  rivet  through 
both  tubes  at  the  point  of  intersection,  and  screw 
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the  nut  down  firmly  on  the  opposite  side.     Such 

a   frame   is   practically   indestructible.     There   is 

one   possible   drawback,   however,   in 

the  tendency  of  the  metal  to  bend  if 

the  rubber  motor  pulls  too   strongly. 

Once  bent,  it  is  difficult  to  get  back 

into    shape.      This    tendency    may   be 

overcome    when    twin    propellers    are 

used,  by   winding   alternately,   giving 

one  propeller  one  hundred  turns  and 

the  other  propeller  one  hundred  turns, 

then   the   first   another   hundred,    and 

so  on  until  the  motor  is  wound  up. 

The  metal  skid  fills  a  long-felt  want 
among  the  builders  of  model  aero- 
planes. Any  light  wire  is  especially 
well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  A  piece 
of  wire  one  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  weighs 
practically  nothing,  being  less  than  the  reed  or 


imitated   with   flexible   wire.     With   such   a   sup- 
port the  model  aeroplane  builder  will  watch  his 


AN    EXCELLENT    MODEL,    SHOWING    CAREFUL    ATTENTION    T 

cane  used.  It  is  easy  to  work  and  holds  its  shape 
very  well,  and,  at  any  rate,  can  be  readily  bent 
back  to  its  original  form.  Almost  any  of  the 
designs  made  of  reed  or  cane  may  be  successfully 
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model  make  the  most  violent  landings  with  a  clear 

mind,  and  no  anxiety  whatever. 

During  the  past  year  metal  wheels 
to  assist  in  rising  have  been  practi- 
cally abandoned.  Such  models  were 
very  attractive  to  the  eye  and  often 
closely  resembled  the  original  man- 
carrying  machines,  but  their  weight 
has  been  found  to  be  prohibitive. 
Miniature  wheels  even,  with  delicate 
ball-bearing  adjustments,  often  serve 
to  retard  the  rise  of  the  model.  To- 
day practically  all  the  successful  mod- 
els rise  from  skids  constructed  of 
reed  or  cane.  The  friction  of  these 
strips  on  the  smooth  floor  is  very 
small  — not     appreciably     more     than 

O    DETAILS. 

that  of  ball-bearing  wheels,  while 
their  weight  is  very  trifling.  The  same  is  true  of 
a  wire  bent  into  the  shape  of  runners.  The  form 
of  these  skids  may  be  considerably  varied  to  suit 
the  needs  of  the  model. 


THE  JOLLY  TREE 

BY  PAULINE  FRANCES  CAMP 


If  you  never  have  planted  a  Jolly  Tree, 

Don't  wait  for  an  Arbor  Day, 
But  take  a  bit  of  advice  from  me, 

And  do  it  without  delay. 
It  starts  from  a  little,  smiley  seed, 

And  quick  as  a  flash  't  will  sprout ; 
And  when  you  have  tasted  the  fruit,  indeed, 

You  never  will  be  without. 

As  soon  as  the  smiley  seed  is  in, 

At  once  it  begins  to  grow; 
And  the  dear  little  giggly-buds  begin 

Their  gay  little  heads  to  show. 


And  truly  amazing  it  is  to  see, 

How  in  less  than  a  wink  and  a  half, 

A  giggly-bud  can  grow  to  be, 
The  jolliest  kind  of  a  laugh! 

The  fruit  is  a  cure-all,  doctors  say — 

The  very  thing  for  the  blues; 
And  when  't  is  applied  in  the  proper  way, 

Is  good  for  a  bump  or  bruise. 
Plain  bread  and  butter,  a  treat  will  be, 

With  Jolly  sauce  on  the  tray. 
Oh,  come,  let  lis  plant  a  Jolly  Tree, 

Nor  wait  for  an  Arbor  Day. 
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BY  RALPH   HENRY  BARBOUR 

Author  of  "The  Crimson  Sweater,"  "Tom,  Dick,  and  Harriet,"  "  Kingsford,  Quarter,"  etc. 


Chapter  XV 


MOLLY  TAKES  A   HAND 


"How  do  you  do?"  returned  Cal,  walking  toward 
her  with  unflattering  deliberation.  "I  thought 
you  could  n't  come." 

"I  know,  but  I  feared  you  'd  feel  so  badly  about 
it,"  she  laughed,  "that  I  just  made  them  let  me. 
Are  n't  you  terribly  glad  to  see  me?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Cal,  without  much  enthusi- 
asm.   "How  did  you  manage  it?" 

"Oh,  I  just  kept  at  it.  Aunt  Lydia  was  on  my 
side,  and  she  told  Aunt  Matilda  that  she  'guessed 
you  would  n't  eat  me  if  I  was  to  come  over  here.' 
I.  've  been  calling  on  Mrs.  Linn.  She  's  a  dear, 
is  n't  she?" 

"Er — yes."  He  was  looking  at  the  racket  with 
strange  fascination,  and  Molly,  following  his 
glance,  smiled  brightly  and  held  it  out  for  his 
inspection. 

"I  bought  it  this  morning.    Is  it  a  good  one?" 

"I  think  so.  I  don't  know  much  about  tennis- 
rackets.  Ned  can  tell  you.  He  will  be  here  in  a 
moment;  the  others  too.  Did  you  — do  you  want 
to  play  to-day?" 

"Yes,  if  it  is  n't  too  late.  I  've  been  here  a  long 
time,  but  I  suppose  you  have  all  been  playing 
foot-ball." 

"Yes,  we  had  a  pretty  stiff  practice,  and  I  cal- 
'late  we  're  rather  too  tired  to—" 

But  at  this  moment  the  others  came  around  the 
corner,  Hoop  arm  in  arm  with  Sandy,  and  Spud, 
scowling  ferociously  and  evincing  a  desire  to 
escape.  If  Cal  expected  evidences  of  embarrass- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  girl,  he  was  disappointed. 
She  only  smiled  interestedly. 

"You  '11  have  to  introduce  them  to  me,  Cal," 
she  whispered. 

Cal  had  never  done  such  a  thing  in  his  life,  but 
he  managed  to  get  through  the  task  in  some 
manner.  Spud,  claiming  the  privilege  of  former 
acquaintance,  helped  him  out. 

"And  this,"  said  Spud,  finally,  "is  Mr.  Hooper, 
who  has  eagerly  volunteered  to  teach  you  tennis, 
Miss— er— Curtis,  while  here  in  the  background, 
modest  youth  that  he  is,  hides  Mr.  Parker.  Mr. 
Parker  is  our  foot-ball  guide  and  wishes  me  to 
offer  his  services  in  explaining  that  game  to  you." 

Hoop  growled  something  under  his  breath  that 
did  n't  sound  especially  flattering  to  Spud,  but 
"Clara"  walked  up  and  shook  hands  very  nicely. 


Molly  bowed  and  said,  "How  do  you  do?"  or 
shook  hands  and  said,  "I  'm  very  glad  to  meet 
you,"  at  each  presentation,  and  the  boys,  grinning, 
seated  themselves  on  the  steps  and  frankly  looked 
her  over.  She  did  n't  seem  very  formidable  with 
her  pink  cheeks  and  blue  eyes,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  realize  that  she  figuratively  held  their  welfare 
in  the  small  hands  that  gripped  her  tennis-racket. 

"I  suppose,"  she  said  to  Sandy,  "that  Cal  has 
told  you  that  I  want  so  much  to  learn  to  play 
tennis?  He  said  he  did  n't  play  very  well,  but 
that  he  thought  one  of  you  would  find  time  to 
show  me  a  little  about  it.  Do  you  mind  my  com- 
ing over  here?" 

Sandy  proved  traitor  on  the  spot. 

"Not  at  all,"  he  declared  heartily.  "Any  of  us 
will  be  glad  to  play  with  you.  I  suppose  it  's  a  bit 
dull  over  there  with  just  the— with  just  your 
aunts." 

Spud  snickered,  and  Sandy  frowned  at  him. 

"Awfully !"  agreed  Molly.  "I  thought  it  was 
very  nice  of  Cal  to  want  me  to  come  over  here. 
And  I  'm  glad  you  don't  mind." 

"We  don't  mind  at  all,"  said  Spud.  "We  're 
delighted.  I  think  there  's  time  for  a  lesson  now 
if  you  start  right  away.  You  'd  better  get  your 
racket  and  some  balls,  Hoop." 

"I  'm  tired,"  muttered  Hoop,  casting  mutinous 
eyes  around  the  group. 

"Miss  Curtis  understands  that,"  said  Ned. 
"She  '11  forgive  you  if  you  're  not  at  your  best, 
I  'm  sure." 

But  Molly  was  viewing  Hoop  doubtfully. 

"I  'm  afraid  he  does  n't  want  to,"  she  said, 
turning  to  Sandy.  "I  '11  come  over  some  other 
time." 

"I  '11  give  you  a  lesson  myself,"  declared  Sandy, 
jumping  up.  "Find  my  racket  for  me,  will  you, 
'Clara'?    And  bring  some  balls  out." 

"Why  do  you  call  him  'Clara?'  "  asked  Molly,  as 
the  boy  hurried  inside  on  his  errand. 

"Because  his  name  's  Claire,"  answered  Dutch. 

"What  a  funny  name  for  a  boy !  And  what  's 
your  nickname?" 

"Dutch." 

Molly  laughed  and  went  round  the  group,  nod- 
ding her  head  at  each  in  turn. 

"Spud." 

"Just  Ned." 

"Sandy." 

"The  Fungus." 
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"Hooper."  afterward   secretly   rather    fancied   himself   as   a 

''Pie  means  Hoop."  wit.    "My  name,"  she  announced,  "is  Molly.  And 

"And   you    are    Cal,"    she    said,    reaching    that  I  think  you  'd  better  call  me  that,  if  we  are  going 

youth.  to  be  friends." 

"Short  for  Calamity,"  explained  Spud,  gravely.  "Clara"   returned   with   the   racket,   and   Molly 

"Is  n't  he  clever  ?"  sneered  Hoop,  still  resentful,  and    Sandy    proceeded    to    the    tennis-court,    the 

."    '  r     ~ 


"  SANDY    WAS   CHASING    BALLS    ON    ALL    SIDES   OF   THE    COURT. 


"Lightning  is  cold  molasses  beside  me,"  an- 
swered Spud,  affably.  "That  \s  where  I  get  my 
name,  you  know,"  he  added,  turning  to  Molly. 
"Kx-spud-itious." 

The  boys  groaned,  but  Molly  laughed  appre- 
ciatively. 

"I  suppose,"  she  said,  "I  '11  get  you  all  terribly 
mixed  up  at  first,  and  I  hope  you  won't  mind." 

"We  never  mind,"  declared  Dutch,  quite  flip- 
pantly for  him,  and  received  his  reward  from 
Molly  in  the  shape  of  a  smile,  and  for  some  time 


others  politely  electing  to  watch  from  a  distance, 
so  as  not  to  embarrass  the  novice. 

"She  's  a  funny  one,"  observed  The  Fungus. 
"  'If  we  are  going  to  be  friends  !' — eh?  She  knows 
mighty  well  we  don't  dare  to  be  anything  else." 

"She  's  a  good  sort,"  said  Spud.  "And  we 
might  as  well  make  up  our  minds  to  enjoy  what 
they  call  feminine  society  after  this.  Did  you  see 
Sandy  fall  for  her  on  the  spot  ?" 

"Conceited  idiot !"  growled  Hoop.  "And  look  at 
him  now.  I  hope  he  falls  into  the  net  and  —  and  — " 
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"Remarks  of  that  sort .  from  you,  Hoop,  are 
sadly  out  of  place,"  said  Spud,  helpfully.  "You 
are  a— a  renegade." 

"That  's  all  right.  I  did  n't  agree  to  give  her 
tennis  lessons." 

"Do  I  really  have  to  take  her  to  watch  foot- 
ball?" asked  "Clara." 

"Of  course  you  do,"  Dutch  said  severely. 
"Don't  you  want  to  ?" 

"I  suppose  so,"  answered  the  boy. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  observed  The  Fungus,  "that 
our  Diplomat  is  n't  strictly  attending  to  his  job. 
Are  you — diplomatting,  Ned?" 

"Yea,  verily.  Diplomacy  is  brain-work. '  I  'm 
thinking." 

"I  don't  see  why  we  gave  the  job  to  you,  then," 
muttered  Hoop.  "What  we  ought  to  do  is  to  find 
where  she  keeps  that  pillow-case  and  go  over  and 
nab  it." 

"Huh,"  Dutch  grunted,  "I  'd  like  to  see  any  one 
go  prowling  around  where  Miss  Matilda  would 
catch  him." 

"Pshaw !  what  's  the  good  of  bothering  about 
that  old  pillow-case?"  asked  Spud,  impatiently. 
"Miss  Curtis  is  n't  going  to  be  mean.  She  's  just 
having  a  little  fun  with  us.  Look  at  Sandy,  fel- 
lows; is  n't  he  having  one  grand  good  time?" 

Sandy  was  toiling  valiantly,  chasing  balls  on 
all  sides  of  the  court.  Molly's  efforts  were  ludi- 
crous and  pathetic,  and  for  a  time  she  could  n't 
get  it  into  her  little  head  that  there  was  any 
method  in  the  game  besides  batting  the  balls  back 
and  forth.  The  supper-bell  brought  welcome  re- 
lief to  her  instructor,  although  he  made  believe 
that  he  simply  hated  the  thought  of  stopping. 

"You  did  finely!'  he  declared,  as  they  returned 
to  the  porch.  "All  you  need  is  a  few  more 
lessons." 

"That  's  silly,"  answered  Molly,  promptly.  "I 
know  very  well  that  I  was  just  as  stupid  as  stupid 
can  be !  I  'm  going  to  buy  one  of  those  little  blue 
books  with  the  rules  in  them  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning.  Then  I  '11  know  what  it  's  all  about. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  teaching  me.  Good 
night." 

"Good  night,"  said  Sandy,  and  "Good  night" 
called  the  others.  And  Molly,  her  racket  tucked 
under  her  arm,  took  her  departure.  Sandy  sub- 
sided on  the  top  step  and  said  "Whew !"  very 
expressively.     The  rest  observed  him,  all  smiling. 

"How  now,  brave  squire  of  dames  ?"  asked  Spud. 

"Some  one  else  has  got  to  take  her  next  time," 
responded  Sandy,  with  decision.  He  glanced  at 
Hoop.  But  that  youth  was  looking  the  other  way 
and  whistling  softly. 

"Beautiful  sunset,  Hoop,"  murmured  Spud. 
Hoop  scowled,  and  said:  "Let  's  draw  lots  for  it." 


"We  will,"  said  Sandy,  "after  supper." 

They  did.  He  and  Spud  arranged  the  slips  of 
paper,  and  in  some  remarkable  fashion  the  fatal 
slip  fell  to  Hoop's  portion. 

"That  is  n't  fair!"  he  objected.  "You  fellows 
fixed  'em !" 

But  they  were  very  stern  with  him,  and  in  the 
end  he  accepted  the  duty  with  all  grace.  There 
were  three  more  lessons  that  week,  and  Hoop 
officiated  at  two  of  them,  the  other  being  given 
by  Spud.  Strangely  enough,  Hoop,  after  the  first 
time,  became  interested  in  the  task,  and  was  quite 
loath  to  relinquish  in  Spud's  favor  when  the  third 
lesson  was  due.  "Clara's"  duties  began  on 
Wednesday.  On  that  afternoon  he  took  Molly 
in  charge  and  escorted  her  to  the  foot-ball  field, 
where  she  occasioned  not  a  little  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  candidates.  It  was  something  new 
and  novel  to  have  a  girl  in  the  audience  at  prac- 
tice, and  I  fancy  some  of  the  boys  worked  harder 
than  usual,  in  the  hope  of  distinguishing  them- 
selves and  so  winning  a  glance  of  approval  from 
Miss  Molly.  "Clara"  was  very  patient  and  in- 
structive. A  few  weeks  before  he  had  had  very 
little  foot-ball  knowledge  himself,  but  he  had 
watched  and  studied  with  enthusiasm  and  was 
now  a  very  capable  instructor.  Molly  had  never 
seen  the  game  played  before,  and,  while  she  ob- 
jected to  it  at  first  as  being  much  too  rough,  it 
was  n't  long  before  she  was  an  ardent  champion 
of  the  game  and  of  the  House  Team.  "Clara" 
lent  her  his  rule  book,  and  she  studied  it  dili- 
gently during  the  next  week.  Some  of  the  ques- 
tions she  asked  were  a  trifle  disconcerting; 
such  as,  "Why  don't  they  have  the  field  smaller, 
so  they  won't  have  so  far  to  go  to  make  a 
touch-down?"  or,  "Would  it  count  anything  if 
they  threw  the  ball  over  the  bar  instead  of  kick- 
ing it?" 

She  listened  eagerly  to  all  the  foot-ball  dis- 
cussions on  the  steps  of  West  House,  and  de- 
clared on  Friday  that  if  House  did  n't  beat  Hall 
she  'd  never  speak  to  any  of  them  again.  That 
threat  must  have  nerved  the  House  Team  to 
desperation,  for  on  the  next  afternoon  it  battled 
valiantly  against  Hall  and  managed  to  hold  its 
opponent  scoreless  through  thirty-five  of  the 
forty  minutes  of  playing-time,  and  had  begun  to 
count  on  a  tied  game,  at  least,  when  a  miserable 
fumble  by  The  Fungus  on  the  Hall's  forty-yard 
line  turned  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  It  was  Pete 
Grow  himself  who  leaked  through  the  House  line, 
gathered  up  the  ball,  and,  protected  by  hastily 
formed  interference,  romped  over  the  line  with  it 
for  the  only  score  of  the  game.  They  failed  at 
goal,  and  a  few  minutes  later  House  trailed  off 
the  field,  in  a  melancholy  line,  to  the  tune  of  5-0. 
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House  was  heartbroken.  To  have  kept  Hall  at 
bay  through  thirty-five  minutes  of  the  fiercest 
sort  of  battling  and  then  to  lose  on  a  fluke  was 
the  hardest  sort  of  luck.  The  Fungus  felt  the 
disgrace  keenly  and  looked  forlorn  and  tragic 
enough  to  melt  a  heart  of  stone.  After  the  first 
miserable  ten  minutes  succeeding  the  game,   his 


cheerfully.  "We  've  just  got  to  get  busy  this 
week  and  get  together.  It  must  n't  happen  next 
time,  fellows.  We  've  got  to  develop  team-play 
in  the  next  five  days,  or  they  '11  wipe  up  the  sod 
with  us.  After  all,  we  had  them  at  a  standstill 
until  that  pesky  fumble." 

"Clara"  and  Molly  went  back  to  West  House 


THERE    YOU    HAVJ 


THEN;    THE    PIPPIN    CLUB!'    SAID    NED.' 


team-mates  set  themselves  generously  to  work  to 
cheer  him  up. 

"Your  fault,  nothing  !"  scoffed  big,  good-hearted 
Westlake,  the  House  center.  "Why,  any  one  of 
us  ought  to  have  got  that  ball.  What  if  you  did 
fumble  it  ?  We  all  do  that.  .The  trouble  was  that 
the  rest  of  us  were  n't  quick  enough  to  make  it 
safe." 

"That  's  right,"  said  Ned,  sadly.  "I  ought  to 
have  had  it  myself.  That  chap,  Pete  Grow, 
though,  was  through  like  a  streak." 

"Well,"  said  Dutch,  "it  's  up  to  me.  When  you 
come  right  down  to  facts,  I  ought  never  to  have 
let  Grow  through." 

"Never  mind  whose  fault  it  was,"  said  Brooks, 


silent  and  sad.  But  by  the  time  they  had  reached 
the  porch  and  Molly  had  established  herself  in 
her  accustomed  place  with  her  slim  back  against  a 
pillar,  the  silence  gave  place  to  regrets  and  dis- 
cussion. Molly  was  inclined  to  be  indignant  with 
the  Hall. 

"They  ought  n't  to  have  taken  advantage  of 
Fungus's  mistake,"  she  declared.  "I  don't  think 
that  was  very — very  sportsmanlike,  do  you?" 

But  "Clara"  pointed  out  to  her  that  ethically 
Hall  had  not  transgressed.  "Fumbling  's  part  of 
the  game,"  he  said,  "and  you  've  got  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  everything,  Molly.  We  played  a  pretty 
good  game,  after  all,  I  think." 

"We  played  a  wonderful  game !"  she  assented 
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stoutly.  "Why,  we  just  put  it  all  over  the  Hall  at 
first!" 

"Clara"  smiled  at  the  phrase  she  used. 

"Anyhow,  I  know  we  can  do  better  the  next 
time.  The  trouble  to-day  was  that  we  could  n't 
get  near  enough  to  Hall's  goal  to  try  a  drop-kick 
or  placement." 

"How  near  would  we  have  to  get?"  asked  Molly. 

"Oh,  about  thirty  yards,  I  guess.  M'Crae  's  a 
dandy  from  the  thirty-yard  line." 

"Was  n't  Spud  splendid?"  she  asked.  "He  just 
threw  those  Hall  men  about  like  — like  straws!" 

"Spud  's  a  dandy  end,"  "Clara"  agreed.  "He 
played  all  around  Smith.  I  do  wish,  though,  we 
might  have  won.  Now  we  've  got  to  get  both  the 
other  games." 

"And  we  will,  too,"  said  Molly,  her  eyes  flash- 
ing.    "You  just  wait  and  see  !" 

The  others  came  dejectedly  home,  and  until 
supper-time  they  threshed  out  the  day's  battle 
over  and  over  again,  Molly  taking  a  fair  share  in 
the  debate.  The  general  tone  was  pessimistic, 
but  Molly  refused  to  entertain  the  thought  of 
ultimate  defeat  for  a  moment. 

"You  've  just  got  to  win  the  next  two  games  !" 
she  declared.  "And  you  're  going  to,  are  n't  you, 
Sandy?"  But  she  had  selected  the  wrong  person 
in  Sandy.    He  shook  his  head  discouragedly. 

"I  'm  afraid  not,"  he  answered.  "They  've  got 
team-play,  Molly,  and  we  play  every  man  for 
himself." 

"Oh,  you  and  your  team-play!"  scoffed  Spud. 
"Why  can't  we  learn  team-play  as  well  as  they 
can  ?     You  wait  until  next  Saturday." 

"Well,  I  'm  through,"  muttered  The  Fungus, 
miserably.  "Brooksie  will  put  in  Folsom  on 
Monday." 

"Folsom!"  jeered  Dutch.  "Folsom  can't  begin 
to  play  your  game ;  nor  Westlake,  either.  Don't 
you  be  so  sore,  old  man.     You  could  n't  help  it." 

"Of  course  I  could  have  helped  it,  only— well,  if 
Brooksie  keeps  me  on,  it  won't  happen  again. 
After  this.  I  '11  just  dig  my  nails  into  the  ball !" 

"Could  n't  you  have  explained  to  them  that  you 
did  n't  mean  to  drop  that  ball?"  asked  Molly, 
earnestly.  "That  it  was  just  a  — a  mistake, 
Fungus?" 

The  laughter  that  this  question  produced 
cleared  the  atmosphere  not  a  little,  and  by  the 
time  the  bell  had  rung  West  House  was  a  good 
deal  more  cheerful  and  much  hungrier. 

"Is  n't  she  a  wonder?"  laughed  Spud,  as  they 
went  into  the  dining-room.  "Asking  if  Fungus 
could  n't  have  explained  that  it  was  a  mistake!" 

"She  's  a  mighty  nice  kid,"  said  Dutch. 

"She  yelled  herself  hoarse  for  our  team  this 
afternoon,"  said  Cal.   "Did  n't  you  see  her,  Hoop  ?" 


"Yes,  and  once  she  was  jumping  up  and  down 
like  an  Indian.  She  's  the  most  enthusiastic 
friend  we  've  got." 

"The  Obnoxious  Niece,"  murmured  Spud. 

"Obnoxious  nothing!"  objected  Sandy,  indig- 
nantly.   "She 's  all  right!" 

And  West  House  agreed  to  a  man. 

Chapter  XVI 

THE  PIPPIN   CLUB  IS  FORMED 

The  next  afternoon,  a  warm  Sunday,  a  strange 
thing  happened.  West  House  in  full  force  filed 
out  of  the  gate,  along  the  road,  and  in  through 
the  entrance  to  the  Curtis  place.  The  invitation 
had  been  delivered  by  Molly  after  church  at  noon, 
with  Miss  Matilda  standing  watchfully  by,  and 
Miss  Lydia  beaming  and  nodding  over  her 
shoulder.  It  was  a  momentous  event,  for  nothing 
of  the  sort  had  ever  happened  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  West  House.  The  boys  had  attired  them- 
selves in  their  Sunday  best  and  were  a  very  meek 
and  well-behaving  group  as  they  mounted  the 
porch  and  rang  the  bell.  Spud  pretended  to  be 
the  victim  of  a  vast  and  overwhelming  terror, 
and  grasped  Sandy's  hand  convulsively  when  they 
heard  the  bell  jangle  inside. 

"I  would  I  were  away,"  he  muttered.  "Ah,  woe 
is  me !" 

To  their  relief,  it  was  Molly  herself,  Molly  in 
a  stiffly  starched  muslin  dress,  who  opened  the 
door  to  them.  They  filed  decorously  in,  deposited 
their  hats  and  caps  on  the  marble  table  in  the 
hall,  and  right-wheeled  into  the  parlor.  There 
they  seated  themselves  in  a  circle  about  the  room, 
and  felt  very  awkward  and  uncomfortable.  Molly 
did  her  best  to  set  her  guests  at  ease,  but  the  task 
was  a  difficult  one.  The  assemblage  was  like  her 
dress,  very  stiff  and  starchy.  They  discussed 
morning  service,  the  weather,  Spud's  new  necktie, 
and  the  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  just  when 
things  did  seem  to  be  thawing  out  the  least  little 
bit,  there  was  the  sound  of  footfalls  on  the  stairs, 
and  instantly  the  guests  froze  into  silence. 

Entered  Miss  Matilda,  followed  by  Miss  Lydia. 
The  guests  rose  as  one  man,  painfully  polite  and 
serious.  Miss  Matilda  motioned  them  back  to 
their  seats.  Down  they  sat  with  a  unanimity  that 
suggested  previous  rehearsals.  Miss  Matilda  an- 
nounced that  she  was  glad  to  see  them,  and  Sandy 
murmured,  —  well,  nobody  ever  knew  what  he 
murmured.  But  the  tone  was  quite  correct,  and 
the  murmur  served  the  purpose.  Miss  Lydia, 
plainly  embarrassed,  smoothed  her  black  silk 
gown  over  her  knees  and  smiled.  Conversation 
proceeded  in  fits  and  starts.  It  was  like  a  trolley- 
car  in  a  crowded  street.    Just  when  they  thought 
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it  was  nicely  started  with  a  clear  track  ahead,  it 
stopped  with  a  bump.  Then,  after  a  dismal  si- 
lence, off  it  started  again  with  a  jerk.  Miss 
Matilda,  Molly,  Sandy,  and  Spud  were  the  prin- 
cipal conversationalists.  Molly  supplied  subjects, 
Miss  Matilda  frowned  them  aside,  Sandy  rescued 
them,  and  Spud  babbled.  Babbled  is  the  only 
word  for  Spud's  efforts.  He  babbled  of  the 
weather  and  the  dust  in  the  streets  and  Mrs. 
Linn's  tonsillitis, — a  mild  attack  of  no  importance 
save  as  a  subject  for  discourse, — and  finally  of 
Molly's  tennis.  The  others  looked  on  in  evident 
and  often  open-mouthed  admiration  and  awe. 
Strangely  enough,  it  was  Spud's  last  babble  that 
cleared  the  conversational  track  for  several 
blocks,  so  to  speak. 

"Well,  I  'm  glad  she  's  doing  nicely  at  it,"  said 
Miss  Matilda,  with  a  sniff,  "though  I  don't  see 
why  she  wants  to  learn  it.  In  my  day  young  girls 
did  n't  race  around  hitting  rubber  balls  with 
snow-shoes !" 

"It  's— it  's  a  very  pleasant  game,"  suggested 
Spud,  vastly  encouraged  by  his  success,  "and 
quite  —  er — popular  nowadays,  ma'am." 

"Popular!  I  dare  say;  'most  anything  that  's 
silly  enough  is  popular  these  days,  it  seems. 
When  I  was  a  girl  sewing  and  embroidery,  yes, 
and  plain  cooking,  were  popular." 

"Yes  'm." 

"Well,  I  don't  say  but  what  this  tennis  may  be 
good  for  Molly.  I  guess  anything  that  will  keep 
her  nose  out  of  books  for  a  while  will  be  bene- 
ficial. And  it  's  very  kind  of  you  young  gentle- 
men to  teach  her  the  game." 

"Not  at  all,  Miss  Curtis,"  protested  Sandy. 

"I  say  it  is,"  responded  Miss  Matilda,  firmly. 
"Boys  don't  usually  like  to  have  girls  about  them. 
I  told  Molly  that  when  she  first  asked  me  to  let 
her  go  over  to  your  house.  She  said  you  were 
different."  Miss  Matilda  smiled  briefly.  "Maybe 
you  are.  My  experience  with  boys  makes  me 
convinced  that  they  're  all  pretty  much  alike.  I 
have  n't  anything  especial  against  them,  though 
they  'most  usually  have  dirty  shoes"— eight  pairs 
of  feet  crept  under  eight  chairs  — "and  are  noisy. 
And  sometimes  they  don't  pay  much  attention  to 
the  eighth  commandment."  Rapid  glances  ex- 
changed between  her  hearers.  Dutch  was  plainly 
striving  to  recall  which  commandment  was  which. 
Miss  Matilda  arose  in  her  majesty. 

"Come,  Lydia,"  she  said. 

Miss  Lydia  obeyed,  casting  a  final  embarrassed 
smile  over  the  circle.  At  the  door  Miss  Matilda 
paused.  "I  hope  you  will  come  again,"  she  said 
quite  graciously.  "It  will  be  pleasant  for  my 
niece.    We  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  at  any  time." 

Exit  Miss  Matilda  and  Miss  Lydia. 
Vol.  XXXVIII. -88. 


Spud  drew  a  long  breath  that  seemed  to  come 
from  his  shoes  and  glanced  about  him. 

"Did  anybody  speak?"  he  inquired.  Molly 
giggled  softly.  The  footsteps  of  the  Misses 
Curtis  died  away  up-stairs. 

"I  guess,"  said  Sandy,  looking  around  for  con- 
firmation, "that  we  '11  have  to  be  going  back  now." 

"Yes,"  said  Hoop  and  The  Fungus  in  a  breath. 

"Oh,  please!"  exclaimed  Molly.  "Let  's  go  to 
the  shed.  It  's  dandy  out  there ;  and  there  are 
lots  of  apples." 

"Well — "  began  Sandy,  hesitatingly.  But  Molly 
had  already  jumped  up,  and  was  leading  the  way. 
The  boys  seized  their  caps  from  the  table  and 
followed  her  down  the  steps  and  around  the  side 
of  the  house.  At  Molly's  command  the  sliding 
door  was  pushed  back,  and  a  fervid  aroma  of 
apples  met  them. 

"Now  let  's  bring  some  of  those  boxes  over 
here  by  the  door,"  she  said,  "and  sit  down.  Two 
of  you  can  have  the  wheelbarrow." 

Presently  they  were  all  seated,  Spud  and  Cal 
on  an  empty  barrel  which  creaked  ominously 
whenever  they  stirred,  but  not  before  Molly  had 
led  the  way  to  the  best  apples  and  they  had  sup- 
plied themselves  therewith. 

"I  'm  awfully  fond  of  apples,"  she  announced 
from  her  seat  on  a  soap-box  by  the  door.  "Are  n't 
you?"  she  addressed  Sandy. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "and  these  are  dandies ; 
are  n't  they,  Ned?" 

"Great!"  Ned  agreed,  with  gusto.  "I  don't  be- 
lieve we  ever  knew  about  these." 

There  was  a  moment  of  deep  silence.  Then 
Molly  threw  back  her  head  with  a  peal  of  laugh- 
ter, and  the  boys,  looking  silly  and  sheepish, 
finally  joined  in.  So  far  the  incident  of  the  mid- 
night adventure  in  the  orchard  had  not  been 
mentioned  between  them.     But  now  Spud  said : 

"That  was  a  great  joke  you  played  on  us  that 
night,  Molly." 

"Were  you  awfully  angry  when  Cal  told  you?" 
she  asked. 

"No.     Only  Sandy.     He  was  rather  peeved." 

"I?"  said  Sandy,  in  surprise.  "Not  at  all." 
He  frowned  at  Spud,  but  that  irrepressible  young 
gentleman  went  on. 

"Perhaps  you  don't  know,  Molly,"  he  said,  "that 
Ned  was  appointed  a  committee  of  one  to — " 

"Silence,  Spud !"  growled  Ned. 

"To  get  that  pillow-case  back.  Ned  's  our 
Diplomat.  Whenever  he  is  extra  nice  to  you,  you 
must  be  very  careful.  That  's  his  diplomacy. 
He  's  after  that  pillow-case  that  we  left  under  the 
apple-tree,  when  we  stole— into  the  orchard." 

"Oh,  I  'm  not  afraid,"  answered  Molly,  with  a 
gay  smile.    "No  one  knows  where  it  is,  you  see." 
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"I  do,"  said  Cal,  proudly.  "I  know  where  it  is." 

"Where  ?"  asked  Spud.  But  Molly  gave  a  cry 
of  alarm. 

"Don't  tell  him,  Cal !    Don't  you  dare !" 

"I  guess  it  would  n't  do  him  much  good  if  I 
did,"  said  Cal.     "He  could  n't  get  it." 

"N-no,  I  suppose  not.  Perhaps  some  day,  if 
you  're  all  just  awfully  nice  to  me,  I  '11  give  it 
back  to  you." 

"Tell  us  about  it,"  said  Ned.  "How  did  you  rig 
yourself  up  that  night?" 

So  Molly  recounted  her  adventures,  and  by 
leaning  forward  they  could  see  the  rain-spout  that 
she  had  clambered  up  and  down  by.  Viewing  it 
was,  however,  disastrous  to  Spud  and  Cal,  for 
an  empty  barrel  set  on  its  side  is  at  best  an  uncer- 
tain seat,  and  now  when  they  both  leaned  for- 
ward the  barrel  "took  it  into  its  head,"  as  Spud 
explained,  to  lean  backward,  with  a  readily  imag- 
ined result. 

After  they  had  picked  themselves  up,  while 
the  rest  laughed  heartlessly,  Molly  went  on  with 
her  story. 

"Of  course,"  said  Sandy,  when  she  had  fin- 
ished, "you  have  a  perfect  right  to  keep  the  pil- 
low-case, Molly — " 

"Right  of  capture,"  interpolated  The  Fungus. 

"But  if  your  aunts  ever  found  it  and  told  Dr. 
Webster,  we  'd  be  in  a  bad  mess.  So  don't  you 
think  you  'd  better  — er— better— " 

"No,  I  don't,"  laughed  Molly.  "And  you  don't 
need  to  worry,  Sandy,  one  bit.  It  's  in  a  perfectly 
safe  place  and  locked  up.  And  just  as  long  as 
you  're  nice  to  me,  and  do  everything  I  want  you 
to,  it  will  stay  there!" 

Spud  groaned.  "She  has  us  in  her  power, 
fellows." 

"Yes,  I  have,"  Molly  exulted  laughingly.  "And 
I  shall  make  you  do  anything  I  wish  !" 

"Well,  don't  wish  too  much,"  said  Hoop. 

"I  hope,"  inquired  Spud,  concernedly,  "that  our 
friend  Mr.  Hooper  is  properly  attentive,  Molly? 
If  he  does  n't  do  what  you  want  him  to,  let  us 
know,  and  we  '11  make  him.  And  'Clara,'  too,  is 
he  quite  satisfactory?" 

"  'Clara'   is   perfectly   dear,"   answered   Molly, 


"and  so  is  Hoop."  Hoop  tried  to  look  bored,  but 
was  quite  evidently  pleased.  "So  you  all  are," 
she  concluded,  beaming  about  her. 

"We  thank  you,"  said  Ned,  laying  his  hand  on 
his  waistcoat  in  the  vicinity  of  his  heart.  "Any 
little  thing  that  we  can  do  for  you—" 

"I  shall  never  believe  in  you  again,  Ned,"  said 
Molly,  sadly,  "after  what  Spud  told  me.  When- 
ever you  say  anything  nice,  I  shall  think  that  you 
are  after  that  pillow-case." 

"In  that  case—"  began  Ned,  but  he  was 
drowned  by  a  chorus  of  groans.  "I  shall  sneak 
another  apple,"  he  finished. 

"Sneak  one  for  me,  too,"  said  Hoop.  "Where 
do  these  apples  grow,  Molly?"  he  asked  care- 
lessly.   Molly  lifted  her  eyebrows. 

"I  know,  but  I  sha'n't  tell  you,"  she  answered. 
"If  I  did,  you  might  all  come  over  here  after  some 
and  get  caught." 

"No;  I  was  just  thinking  about  next  year," 
Hoop  assured  her.  "We  never  make  more  than 
one  raid  a  year." 

"You  will  please,"  Spud  admonished  Cal,  "not 
throw  your  cores  on  the  club-house  floor.  Toss 
them  out  on  the  gravel.  They  look  much  better 
there." 

"Oh,  let  's  call  this  a  club  !"  cried  Molly,  eagerly. 

"Right,"  Ned  agreed.    "The  Wood-shed  Club." 

"The  Apple  Club  would  be  better,"  suggested 
"Clara." 

"No;  let  me  see,"  Sandy  frowned  thoughtfully. 
"What  kind  of  apples  are  these  we  've  been  eat- 
ing, Molly?" 

"Newtown  Pippins,"  answered  Molly. 

"There  you  have  it,  then;  the  Pippin  Club!" 
said  Ned. 

"Dandy !"  said  The  Fungus.  "We  're  the  Nine 
Pippins." 

"And  we  '11  meet  here  every  Sunday  after- 
noon," cried  Molly,  clapping  her  hands.  "And 
this  shall  be  our  club-house  !" 

"Um,"  observed  Ned,  doubtfully,  "won't  it  be 
a  bit  coolish  in  winter?" 

"The  house  committee,"  said  Spud,  "must  look 
into  the  matter  of  heating  the  club-house.  Steam 
would  do." 


(To  be  continued.') 


"CANARY-BIRD" 


"I  'm  studying  French,  canary-bird ! 

Will  you  speak  French  to  me?" 
Canary  cocked  his  yellow  head, 

And  answered :  "Oui,  oui,  oui." 

Clara  Odell  Lyon. 


"  PARDON    ME,    MR.    RABBIT,    BUT   I    CAN'T   TAKE   YOUR   PICTURE   IF   YOU   KEEP   ON    WIGGLING 
YOUR   NOSE   AND    WAGGING   YOUR    EARS  I  " 


"THIS   IS   THE    QUEEREST-LOOKING    CROQUET-GROUND    I   EVER   SAW — WHERE 
DID   YOU   GET    THOSE    FUNNY   WICKETS?" 
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NATURE  GIANTS  THAT  MAN  HAS  CONQUERED 

BY  RAYMOND  PERRY 

GIANT  NO.  5— ELECTRICITY 

Of  all  the  nature  giants  that  man  has  conquered,  Electricity 
is  the  most  mysterious  and  interesting.  Lightning  is  Electricity 
revealing  himself  in  nature,  as  though  he  were  calling  to  man, 
:e,  I  am  all  about  you,  anxious  to  be  used;  come  and  take  me!: 
he  has  been  impatiently  calling  to  man  from  the  most  ancient  times, 
but  has  always  been  misunderstood  and  neglected  until  lately.  Electricity  is  a  big,  noisy 
giant  at  large,  and  badly  spoiled,  for  he  wants  lots  of  coaxing  and  petting;  but  treat  him 
rightly  and  he  settles  down  to  his  work  as  amiably  as  you  please.  You  can  hear  him  hum- 
ming to  himself  in  the  big  dynamo  power-house,  where  he  sends  out  the  currents  that  drive 
the  trolley-cars,  and  those  that  light  the  streets  and  houses  through  innumerable  arc  and 
incandescent  lamps.  Every  American  boy  may  feel  proud  that  America  has  always  led 
the  world  in  the  subjugation  of  Electricity.  Franklin's  experiments  opened  up  the  possi- 
bilities, and  other  Americans  have  been  developing  them  ever  since.  Morse  invented  the 
telegraph  and  Bell  the  telephone,  and  their  use  has  brought  the  people  of  the  earth  closer 
together.  By  taking  advantage  of  the  invisible  lines  of  electric  conductors  in  the  air — the 
ether,  rarer  even  than  the  air  itself — we  have  been  enabled  to  telephone  and  telegraph 
without  wires.  Already  hundreds  of  lives  have  been  saved  through  messages  sent  from  or 
to  ships  at  sea.  When  the  boys  of  to-day  are  grown-ups  they  will  probably  look  back  upon  the 
present  as  but  the  beginning  of  the  wonders  promised  to  humanity  by  the  giant  Electricity. 


THE  GREATEST  INVENTION 


BY  EDWIN  L.  SABIN 

Is  n't  it  queer,  when  you  say  to  a  toe : 
"Wiggle!",  why,  straightway  it  wiggles,  you  know! 
Is  n't  it  queer,  when  you  wish  it,  your  feet, 
Onward  will  carry  you,  right  down  the  street ! 
Is  n't  it  queer,  when  you  'd  open  your  hand, 
Open  it  flies!     Can  your  palm  understand? 

Is  n't  it  queer  that  you  scarce  have  to  think 

Ere  things  are  obeying  you,  quick  as  a  wink ! 

Is  n't  it  queer  that  by  night  as  by  day 

Your  breath  "keeps  on  breathing,"  your  heart  beats  away ! 

Is  n't  it  queer? 

.We  read  columns,  I  ween, 
On  "wireless"  and  "fireless"  and  "flying-machine" ; 
But  when  you  consider,  now,  is  n't  it  true, 
The  marvelous  marvel  of  marvels  is  you! 


THE  FOREST  CASTAWAYS 


BY  FREDERICK   ORIN   BARTLETT 


Chapter  X 

THE  BOYS'  GRIT  IS  TESTED 

Harden  had  drawn  his  hatchet.  The  brute,  still 
planted  on  Wenham's  back,  gave  a  warning  hiss. 
Taking  careful  aim,  Harden  drove  the  blade  down 
straight  through  the  thick  skull.  With  a  final  dig 
of  his  claws,  the  animal  rolled  over  into  the 
snow. 

Harden  sprang  to  Wenham's  shoulders  and 
lifted  his  head. 

"Bob!  Bob!"  he  cried;  "are  you  badly  hurt?" 

Wenham  raised  his  pale  face. 

"Help  me  to  my  feet,"  he  groaned. 

Harden  freed  him  from  the  snow-shoes,  and, 
supporting  him,  helped  him  scramble  up.  But, 
with  a  cry  of  pain,  the  boy  fell  back  again. 

"He  bit  into  my  leg,"  he  exclaimed.  "What 
was  it?" 

"A  wildcat,  Bob.     But  he  's  a  dead  one  now." 

Wenham  turned  so  that  he  could  see  the  ani- 
mal. With  lips  drawn  back  from  its  teeth,  it  was 
an  ugly  sight  even  when  slain.  Wenham  looked 
into  Harden's  frightened  face  and  smiled. 

"Guess  we  had  better  have  left  the  traps  in  the 
trunk,  eh,  Phil  ?"  he  said. 

The  snow  beneath  Wenham  was  stained  red. 


Looking  closer,  Harden  saw  that  below  the  knee 
two  streams  of  blood  were  gushing  from  deep 
cuts  where  the  cat  had  fixed  his  teeth.  Harden 
snatched  his  handkerchief  from  his  pocket  and, 
binding  it  above  the  knee,  twisted  it  tight  with  a 
stout  stick.  He  then  hastily  examined  Wen- 
ham's back.  Through  the  torn  clothes  he  saw  a 
dozen  long  scratches,  but  none  of  them  seemed 
deep.  When  he  had  finished  he  raised  Wenham 
again  to  his  feet. 

"Steady,  old.man,"  he  cautioned,  as  the  latter 
toppled.  "We  've  got  to  make  the  camp  before 
dark.  You  must  clench  your  teeth  and  bear  the 
pain." 

"All  right,  Phil,"  Bob  answered  firmly. 

Harden  readjusted  the  snow-shoes,  and,  keep- 
ing by  his  chum's  side,  gave  him  what  aid  he 
could.  But  this  was  not  much,  because  in  the 
deep  snow  he  had  all  he  could  do  to  make  his  own 
way. 

So  the  two  began  the  tedious,  painful  journey 
back.  It  was  a  long,  agonizing  struggle,  but 
Wenham  never  uttered  another  groan,  though 
frequently  he  was  forced  to  rest.  Harden,  studying 
his  chum's  pale  face  and  the  convulsive  twitching 
of  the  back  muscles,  marveled  at  the  grit  of  the 
boy  expressed  through  those  pale  blue  eyes.    He 
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himself  did  more  groaning  and  complaining  than 
his  wounded  friend. 

It  was  quite  dark  before  they  came  within  sight 
of  the  cabin,  but  Harden  gave  a  shout  of  joy  as 
through  the  windows  he  caught  the  reflected  light 
of  a  brightly  burning  fire.  Bill  had  evidently 
returned.  He  was  now  as  welcome  a  guest  as 
this  morning  he  had  seemed  unwelcome.  It  was 
almost  like  getting  home  to  have  another  waiting 
for  them.  As  they  reached  the  clearing,  Harden 
shouted.  He  received  no  response  and  hurried 
on,  now  half  carrying  Wenham.  Again  he 
shouted,  but  it  was  not  until  he  reached  the 
threshold  that  Bill  came  out.  At  first  the  latter 
did  not  see  that  anything  was  wrong. 

"I  was  beginning  to  get  worried  about  you 
boys,"  he  said  gently.     "Where  you  been?" 

"Here— help  me  with  Wenham.    He  's  hurt." 

"Hurt  ?" 

Bill  strode  forward,  and,  seeing  the  pale  face, 
put  his  arms  beneath  Wenham's  body  and  carried 
him  in  as  though  he  had  been  a  child.  The  kit- 
chen fire  was  burning,  the  table  set,  and  from  the 
oven  came  the  smell  of  cooking  biscuit.  He 
placed  Wenham  in  a  chair  and  turned  to  Harden. 

"What  happened?"  he  demanded. 

"A  wildcat  jumped  on  his  back.  He  's  badly 
scratched." 

"Good  Lord,  sonny !    Let  's  see." 

He  stripped  Wenham  to  the  skin,  gently  soak- 
ing off  the  clotted  undershirt  with  water,  and 
examined  the  wounds. 

"Is  there  an  old  sheet  in  the  house?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"In  the  trunk,"  answered  Harden,  running  for  it. 

As  carefully  as  a  nurse  could  do  it,  Bill  washed 
the  wounds  clean  and  then  swathed  the  boy's  body 
in  bandages.  Then  he  turned  to  the  leg  and 
washed  this  out  with  still  more  care.  It  had 
stopped  bleeding.  He  bandaged  this,  and  then, 
picking  Wenham  up  again  in  his*  arms,  carried 
him,  protesting,  into  the  next  room,  where  he 
tucked  him  into  bed. 

"You  '11  stay  there  for  a  day  or  two,  my  boy," 
he  said.  "Lucky  you  got  out  of  that  scrape  as 
well  as  you  did." 

Worn  to  a  thread  with  the  pain  and  fatigue, 
Wenham  closed  his  eyes. 

"Sleep  if  you  can,  boy,"  counseled  Bill.  "I 
guess  you  won't  want  any  supper." 

He  returned  to  the  kitchen  with  Harden. 

"Do  you  think  he  's  badly  hurt?"  asked  the 
latter. 

"Not  if  the  wounds  don't  get  poisoned." 

"And  if  they  do?" 

"Let  's  not  look  for  trouble  before  it  comes," 
suggested  Bill.    "You  seem  near  all  in  yourself." 


"I  'm  tired,"  groaned  Harden,  sinking  into  a 
chair. 

"Well,  you  sit  right  where  you  are,  and  as 
soon  's  you  get  some  grub,  turn  in." 

Harden  was  too  tired  even  to  eat,  but  Bill  hung 
over  him  and  insisted.  He  waited  on  him  and  re- 
fused to  allow  him  to  take  a  step.  When  the  boy 
could  eat  no  more,  he  led  him  to  the  bunk,  half 
undressed  him,  and  tucked  him  into  bed  as  ten- 
derly as  he  had  Wenham. 

But  Harden  could  not  sleep.  He  tossed  about 
for  half  an  hour,  and  then  thought  of  the  kite 
which  he  had  forgotten  to  take  in.  He  jumped 
out  of  bed  and,  wrapping  himself  in  a  blanket, 
hurried  into  the  kitchen.  Bill  was  just  finishing 
washing  the  dishes.    He  looked  up  in  surprise. 

"What  ails  you  now?"  he  demanded. 

"The  kite  !    I  forgot  it." 

"Oh,  I  meant  to  tell  you— the  thing  broke 
loose." 

"Broke  loose?"  gasped  Harden. 

"Yes,"  nodded  Bill.  "Most  of  the  string  was 
left." 

"But  there  has  n't  been  any  wind !" 

Bill  crossed  the  room  and  picked  up  the  tangled 
skein  of  string. 

"Here  's  what  's  left,"  he  said  simply. 

Harden  took  it.  In  a  dazed  fashion  he  ran  it 
through  his  hand.  He  reached  the  end  which 
had  been  tied  to  the  kite  and  caught  his  breath. 
Then  he  glanced  up  at  Bill. 

"You  'd  better  get  back  to  bed,"  advised  the 
latter. 

Harden  turned  and,  without  a  word,  found  his 
way  back  to  the  bunk.  The  string  had  not  been 
broken;  it  had  been  cut. 

Chapter  XI 

THE  CASTAWAYS   CELEBRATE  CHRISTMAS  DAY 

Harden  did  not  dare  to  tell  even  Wenham  what 
he  had  instantly  suspected  from  the  fact  that  the 
kite-string  had  been  cut.  But  his  own  thoughts 
had  worked  to  a  conclusion  so  obvious  that  he 
now  only  wondered  why  it  had  not  occurred  to 
him  before.  Clearly  the  man  had  cut  the  string 
because  he  was  afraid  the  kite  might  attract  the 
searchers  here.  There  was  just  one  man  who 
could  be  afraid  of  escaping  from  the  dangers  of 
the  woods,  and  that  was  Manson,  the  bank  robber. 
The  sweat  started  to  Harden's  brow  as  he  saw 
how  perfectly  everything  fitted  in  to  this  theory. 
The  man  had  not  dared  to  ask  for  food  and  had 
stolen  it;  he  had  haunted  the  cabin  for  several 
days,  finding  out  just  who  was  here  before  he 
finally  asked  for  shelter ;  he  had  refused  to  tell 
about  himself,  had  contrived  the  ruse  to  secure 
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the  revolver,  had  jumped  away  from  the  camera, 
and  had  at  length  cut  the  kite-string.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  of  it :  they  were  shut  up  here  with  a 
desperado  who  had  robbed  a  bank,  escaped  from 
prison,  and  finally  baffled  the  sheriff  and  his  whole 
posse. 

Harden  slept  but  little  that  night.  He  awoke 
a  dozen  times  in  the  throes  of  terrifying  night- 
mares. But  whenever  he  rose  up  from  his  pillow 
to  stare  about,  he  saw  Bill  stretched  out  before 
the  fire,  sleeping  as  soundly  as  any  ordinary  man. 

Toward  morning  he  slept  the  sleep  of  sheer 
exhaustion,  and  this  time  when  he  awoke  he 
actually  found  the  stranger  at  Wenham's  side, 
bending  over  him.  He  leaped  from  the  bed  with 
a  scream  of  terror.    Bill  turned. 

"What 's  the  trouble,  sonny  ?"  he  asked.  "Night- 
mare ?" 

Harden  drew  back  in  confusion.  Bill  had  a 
basin  of  hot  water  by  his  side  and  was  bathing 
Wenham's  wounds. 

"Yes,"  faltered  Harden;  "I  guess  it  was." 

"Better  dress  and  have  your  breakfast.  I  've 
had  mine.    You  slept  late." 

"How  are  you,  Bob?"  Harden  asked  anxiously. 

"All  right,  only  a  bit  stiff.  Bill,  here,  is  a  great 
doctor." 

Harden,  abashed,  hurried  into  his  clothes. 
When  he  went  out  into  the  kitchen  he  found  that 
Bill  had  opened  a  can  of  beans,  warmed  them  up, 
and  made  a  pan  of  hot  corn-cake.  It  made  a 
delicious  breakfast,  which  not  even  his  present 
worried  condition  could  spoil.  Wrhile  he  was  eat- 
ing he  considered  the  advisability  of  making  a 
new  kite.  He  concluded  that  on  the  whole  it 
would  be  unwise.  Bill  undoubtedly  would  cut  it 
down.  If  he  did  and  Harden  protested,  this  might 
force  an  issue  which  would  be  dangerous.  Much 
the  wiser  course,  he  determined,  was  not  to  show 
what  he  suspected  and  let  things  run  along  as 
they  were.  He  would  keep  a  sharp  watch  on  the 
man  and  await  developments. 

Wenham  spent  that  day  in  bed,  while  Bill  and 
Harden  fished.  During  those  four  or  five  hours 
they  stood  by  the  ice-holes,  Harden  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  think  of  this  man  as  a  desperado.  Had  it 
not  been  for  all  the  evidence,  it  would  have  been 
impossible.  But  Harden  noted  that  there  was 
not  a  minute  when  the  man  did  not  nervously 
sweep  the  lake  with  his  eyes.  He  appeared  to 
be  ever  on  guard.  He  questioned  the  boy  more 
particularly  about  his  life  at  home  and  at  school, 
and  while  Harden  at  first  answered  abruptly  and 
reluctantly,  he  soon  warmed  up  in  spite  of  him- 
self. 

Harden  told  with  more  detail  of  his  own  home, 
of  how  he  had  been  sick  last  summer,  of  his  re- 


turn to  school  and  his  failure  to  make  any  of  the 
athletic  teams,  and  finally  of  his  father  and  his 
work,  and  of  how  the  latter  happened  to  bring 
the  two  of  them  into  the  woods. 

"Dad  and  I  have  always  been  sort  of  chums," 
concluded  Harden,  glancing  wistfully  across  the 
snow-covered  lake,  "so  I  know  that  he  's  just 
tearing  himself  all  to  pieces  trying  to  find  us.  It 
seems  sort  of  hard  that  there  's  nothing  I  can  do 
to  help  him." 

Bill  looked  up  from  his  fish-line. 

"I  s'pose  long  's  you  get  out  all  right  in  the 
end—"  he  ventured. 

"It  is  n't  Dad  alone,"  Harden  interrupted; 
"there  's  Mother  and  Frances.  Of  course  Mother 
won't  suspect  anything  until  it  comes  time  for  us 
to  get  home  as  we  planned.  But  then — well,  I 
suppose  she  '11  cry  her  eyes  out.    All  women  do." 

"Women  are  queer  that  way,"  answered  Bill. 

"You  said  you  did  n't  have  a  mother?" 

"No.    She  's  gone.    They  killed  her." 

"Killed  her?"  exclaimed  Harden. 

For  an  instant  the  man's  face  took  on  so  terri- 
fying an  expression  that  Harden  recoiled."  Deep 
furrows  scarred  the  forehead  over  the  nose;  the 
lips  receded  like  those  of  an  angry  dog.  He 
looked  that  moment  like  the  desperado  of  the 
newspaper.  But  in  a  second  this  expression  had 
vanished,  and  the  man  turned  his  eyes  back  again 
to  the  dark  ice-filled  hole  at  his  feet. 

"But  what  did  they  do  to  her?"  persisted  Har- 
den. 

"Why — they  kept  me  away  from  her,  just  as 
the  woods  are  keeping  you  away." 

"How  could  they  do  that  ?" 

"They  can  do  anything  when  there  's  a  million 
of  them  against  you.  What  can  one  man  do 
against  a  million?" 

Bill  relapsed  into  silence,  and  Harden  did  not 
venture  to  press  him  further,  but  the  conversa- 
tion left  him  feeling  more  comfortable.  It  was 
difficult  to  believe  that  a  man  who  talked  this  way 
was  altogether  bad. 

Bill  was  the  first  to  speak  again. 

"To-morrow  's  Christmas,  is  n't  it?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  answered  Harden. 

"I  've  kept  track  of  the  days  on  a  stick.  Still 
I  did  n't  know  but  what  I  'd  missed  my  reckon- 
ing." 

"No,  it 's  Christmas  all  right— as  far  as  the  day 
goes." 

Bill  was  thoughtful  a  moment.  When  he  spoke 
it  was  with  a  new  note  of  tenderness  in  his  voice. 

"I  kind  of  thought  that  Bob,  there,  was  a  bit 
homesick  this  morning.  What  d'  you  say  if  we 
plan  up  a  sort  of  celebration  for  to-morrow?" 

"A  celebration?    What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 
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"I  suppose  Christmas  is  Christmas  everywhere, 
is  n't  it?    Even  in  here." 

"Yes,  it  's  everywhere,  but  we  have  n't  got 
much  to  celebrate  with." 

Bill  smiled. 

"There  's  Christmas  trees  enough,  anyway." 

"Yes.  But  all  we  've  got  to  hang  on  them  is 
icicles." 

"Well,  s'posin'  we  don't  have  nothing  on  it- 
just  a  tree;  s'posin'  we  get  some  holly  and  ever- 
green— there  's  plenty  of  that  here — and  put  it 
around  the  room ;  and  s'posin'  I  make  a  whackin' 
good  dinner  of  real  baked  beans  and  perhaps  a 
tart  or  two— don't  you  think  it  would  sort  of 
cheer  him  up?" 

Harden  stared  in  surprise. 

"Why,"  he  gasped,  "why — yes  it  would  !" 

"You  see,  it  's  different  when  a  fellow  's  lying 
on  his  back,  with  time  to  think.  He  's  got  nerve 
all  right,  but  it  takes  more  than  nerve  to  lie  help- 
less and  think  of  home." 

"Bill,"  exclaimed  Harden,  heartily,  "we  '11  do 
it !  We  won't  let  him  know  anything  about  it 
until  we  bring  him  into  the  kitchen.  He  '11  be 
able  to  walk  a  little  by  to-morrow,  won't  he?" 

"If  he  is  n't,  we  '11  carry  him,"  declared  Bill. 

Luck  seemed  against  them  to-day,  for  they 
fished  until  dark  without  a  bite.  Reeling  in  their 
lines,  they  returned  to  the  cabin  and  had  supper, 
after  which  Harden  rolled  in  and  slept  soundly 
till  morning.  In  fact,  he  did  not  awake  until  he 
heard  Bill's  voice  calling  a  cheery  "Merry  Christ- 
mas, boys !" 

"Merry  Christmas!"  Harden  shouted  back. 
"Merry  Christmas,  Bob!"  he  called  to  his  chum. 

"Christmas!"  groaned  the  latter. 

"How  do  you  feel  this  morning,  anyhow?"  in- 
quired Harden. 

"Oh,  I  don't  feel  so  bad,  only — is  this  really 
Christmas?" 

"Sure  as  you  're  born,"  answered  Harden. 

"I  'd  like  to  get  up,"  pleaded  Wenham. 

"Maybe  you  can  this  afternoon.  Bill  and  I 
have  got  our  hands  full  now.  We  're  going  to  do 
a  little  house-cleaning  to-day.  You  lie  still  and 
see  if  you  can  work  up  an  appetite." 

"What  for  ?" 

"Christmas  dinner." 

"I  'm  not  very  hungry,"  sighed  Wenham,  "but 
when  you  talk  of  a  Christmas  dinner  and  I  think 
of  the  things  at  home— gee !  it  makes  my  mouth 
water." 

Harden  left  him  and  went  out  into  the  kitchen. 
Bill  already  had  the  beans  in  the  oven  and  the 
kitchen  stove  red-hot.  He  drew  Harden  one  side 
and  spoke  in  a  low  whisper. 

"Boy,"  he  said,  "I  'm  going  to  leave  you  to  cut 


the  tree  and  gather  the  holly  and  stuff.  I  'm 
going  to  see  if  I  can't  get  a  bird— for  him." 

"A  bird?" 

"I  've  seen  a  lot  of  partridges  just  over  the 
knoll,  and  if  I  work  careful  I  think  I  can  pot  one. 
His  appetite  is  a  little  cranky." 

"Glory  !  that  would  be  a  surprise  !" 

"You  watch  the  beans.  Keep  the  fire  going 
and  keep  the  pot  filled  up  with  water." 

"All  right,  Bill.     Good  luck  to  you." 

It  was  a  busy  morning  for  Harden,  and  he 
found  it  difficult  to  conceal  from  Wenham  the 
real  meaning  of  all  that  activity  in  the  kitchen. 
He  had  his  pick  of  a  thousand  Christmas  trees, 
and  chose  a  beauty  which  just  reached  to  the  top 
of  the  kitchen.  He  dragged  this  back  and  then 
returned  for  his  holly  and  evergreen.  He  brought 
in  half  a  dozen  armfuls  and  piled  them  in  a  cor- 
ner. He  decided  to  wait  for  Bill  before  begin- 
ning the  actual  decorating,  so  that  the  latter  could 
have  his  share  in  it.  It  was  a  singular  fact  that 
from  the  time  he  rose  in  the  morning  until  he 
went  to  bed  that  night  he  never  once  associated 
Bill  with  Manson.  He  forgot  the  newspaper  arti- 
cle, forgot  the  face  at  the  window,  forgot  the 
kite-string.  The  convict  had  vanished  utterly.  It 
was  just  Bill  who  was  doing  all  these  things,  and 
Bill  was  nothing  but  a  big,  good-hearted  man — 
just  a  comrade.  Whether  this  was  due  to  the 
spirit  of  Christmas  which  Bill  had  brought  into 
the  cabin,  or  to  something  still  more  subtle,  there 
was  no  need  of  inquiring.  The  past  counted  for 
nothing  with  the  spirit  in  which  they  undertook 
this  day. 

It  was  afternoon  before  Bill  returned  and  ex- 
citedly held  up  before  Harden's  eyes  a  partridge 
as  plump  as  any  corn-fed  chicken. 

"I  was  almost  afraid  I  would  n't  get  one  after 
all,"  chuckled  Bill.  "I  lay  in  the  snow  two  hours 
for  this  one." 

"You  look  half  frozen,"  said  Harden.  "You  'd 
better  dry  your  clothes,  first  of  all." 

"Can't  stop,"  answered  Bill.  "It  will  take  some 
time  to  get  this  bird  dressed  and  cooked." 

"But  you  don't  want  to  get  cold." 

"A  man  could  n't  get  cold  on  Christmas  Day, 
you  know." 

He  caught  sight  of  the  tree  and  the  evergreens. 

"Fine !"  he  exclaimed.  "You  'd  better  set  up 
the  tree  and  get  the  stuff  around." 

"I  thought  I  'd  wait  for  you." 

Bill's  face  brightened. 

"Say,  that  was  good  of  you.  But  I  'm  better  as 
a  cook  than  an  artist.    You  go  ahead." 

He  went  into  the  next  room  to  see  Wenham 
and  found  him  a  bit  restless. 

"Cheer  up,  boy,"  he  encouraged  him.    "How  's 
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your  appetite  for  canned  beans  and  cold  biscuit 
to-day?     Can  you  do  justice  to  'em?" 

"They  are  having  roast  chicken  at  home,"  Wen- 
ham  answered  sadly. 

"Roast  chicken?"  exclaimed  Bill.  "You  don't 
think  you  'd  really  care  for  that,  now,  —  do  vou?" 


"Don't !"  groaned  Wenham.    "I  don't  care  what 
I  have.     I  don't  want  anything." 

With  a  suppressed  chuckle,  Bill  returned  to  his 
work.  It  did  not  take  him  long  to  pluck  and  dress 
the  partridge.  He  then  garnished  it  with  a  dozen 
small  strips  of  salt  pork,  and  placing  it  on  its 
back  in  a  pan,  shoved  it  into  the  oven. 
Vol.  XXXVIII. -8q. 


In  the  meanwhile  Phil  had  been  working  like 
a  beaver  in  the  other  room,  had  festooned  the 
windows  with  the  evergreen  and  scattered  what 
was  left  over  the  wooden  kitchen  table  until  it 
looked  as  though  covered  with  a  fine  green  table- 
cloth. With  Bill's  help  he  fastened  the  tree  to 
the  floor  in  one  corner.  Even 
without  ornamentation  it 
was  wonderful  how  like  a 
Christmas  tree  it  looked.  It 
did  not  take  much  imagina- 
tion to  supply  the  candles 
and  other  gay  trappings. 

But  Bill  had  not  yet  fin- 
ished his  cooking.  He  made 
up  a  dozen  tarts  of  flour  and 
shortening,  which  he  filled 
with  what  was  left  of  the 
jam.  And  finally  he  made  a 
sheet  of  hot  johnny-cake.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  beans  were 
cooked  and  the  partridge 
done  to  a  turn.  He  took  it 
out,  covered  it  with  a  few 
holly  leaves,  and  placed  it  at 
Wenham's  seat  at  the  table. 
Tt  was  a  titbit  fit  for  a  king. 
When  all  was  ready,  the  two 
went  in  to  get  Wenham. 

"Think  you  can  walk  as 
far  as  the  kitchen?"  in- 
quired Bill. 

"Anything  for  a  change," 
answered  Wenham. 

With  the  help  of  Harden 
upon  one  side  of  him  and 
Bill  on  the  other,  he  man- 
aged to  make  the  distance, 
though  with  considerable 
pain.  But  when  he  caught 
sight  of  the  table,  the  pain 
vanished,  though  he  felt  a 
queer  straining  at  his  throat. 
"What  's  this?"  he  stam- 
mered. 

"Just  a  little  celebration  — 
in  honor  of  the  day,"  an- 
swered  Bill. 

Wenham's  eyes  roamed  all 

around  the  room  and  rested  at 

last  upon  the  partridge.    "And  that?"  he  inquired. 

"We   like    to   suit    our   guests,"    chuckled    Bill. 

"That  's  the  nearest  we  could  come  to  chicken." 

"My,  it  looks  good !  And  it  was  mighty  good  of 

you  to  get  it." 

"It  '11  help  take  the  stiffness  out  of  your  bones," 
said  Bill.    "Sit  down  and  let  's  see  you  tackle  it." 
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Wenham  was  anxious  to  share  the  bird,  but  the 
other  two  refused  to  take  a  bite  of  it. 

"I  'd  rather  have  beans,  anyway,"  said  Bill. 

"Me  too,"  agreed  Harden. 

If  this  was  n't  much  of  a  dinner  to  tell  about, 
it  was  a  pretty  good  dinner  to  taste.     Wenham 


"'MY,  BUT  IT  LOOKS  GOOD!   SAID  WENHAM 

did  n't  have  the  appetite  of  the  other  two,  but  he 
managed  to  eat  most  of  the  partridge,  while  both 
Harden  and  Bill  fairly  gorged. 

They  put  Wenham  in  bed  again  after  dinner. 
Then  Harden  went  out  to  fix  his  smudge  fire  for 
the  night.  When  he  came  back  Bill  was  seated  in 
front  of  the  open  fire,  whittling  away  at  a  round 


stick  some  six  feet  long.  Harden  watched  him  curi- 
ously for  a  minute  and  then  asked  :  "What's that?" 
"A  piece  of  ash  as  I  've  had  drying  for  a 
month,"  answered  Bill.  "I  picked  it  up  when  I 
was  out  to-day." 

"What  for?     Why  do  you  want  it?" 

"  'Cause  I  shot  all  three  of 
my  cartridges  when  I  was 
out  for  that  partridge." 

"But  what  are  you  going 
to  do  with  the  stick?"  per- 
sisted Harden. 

"I  'm  going  to  make  a 
bow,"  answered  Bill,  slowly. 
"Why,  that  's  a  fine  idea!" 
exclaimed  Harden.  "I  don't 
see  why  I  did  n't  think  of  it 
long  ago." 

"I  thought  of  it  long  ago," 
answered  Bill,  "but  I  did  n't 
have  no  string." 

"The  fish-line  's  just  the 
thing,"  put  in  Harden. 

Bill  nodded  and  went  on  si- 
lently whittling.  But  mention 
of  the  line  again  brought 
Harden's  thoughts  back  to 
the  suspicions  aroused  by 
"the  severed  kite-string.  He 
could  n't  escape  his  first  con- 
clusions, and  yet  Bill's  con- 
duct of  yesterday  and  to-day 
belied  them.  It  did  n't  seem 
possible  that  a  really  bad 
man  would  sacrifice  so  im- 
portant a  means  of  defense 
I  as  his  only  three  cartridges 
if  he  intended  any  harm. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
had  been  willing  to  destroy 
their  signal,  with  the  possible 
result  of  keeping  them  in 
here  until  spring.  Moreover, 
even  if  he  had  shot  away 
his  ammunition  with  the  most 
kindly  intentions  in  the  world, 
he  had  accomplished  one  ob- 
ject :  he  had  disarmed  Har- 
den himself.  The  latter  began 
to  look  askance  at  the  bow.  That,  in  strong 
hands,  was  a  powerful  weapon. 

When  Bill  spoke  again,  he  puzzled  Harden  still 
further. 

"The  boy  there,"  he  said,  nodding  toward  the 
bunk,  "ought  to  have  fresh  meat,  and  I  'm  goin' 
to  see  if  I  can't  get  it  for  him  with  this." 


{To  be  continued.) 


A    CYCLONIC    SLIDE — A    HARD    TASK    FOK    THE    UMPIRE.* 

THE  BATTLE  OF  BASE-BALL 

THIRD  PAPER-BASE-RUNNING 

BY  C.  H.  CLAUDY* 


Batting,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  half  the  of- 
fense in  the  battle  of 
base-ball ;  base-run- 
ning is  the  other  half. 
For  no  matter  how 
many  hits  are  made, 
if  the  runner  runs  so 
carelessly  that  he  is 
|  put  out  before  he  gets 
HHHHBHHS  -"    home,  the   hits  them- 

selves count  for  nothing  in  the  final  score.  And 
while  it  is  highly  important  to  make  hits,  it  is 
folly  to  depend  only  on  hits  for  the  making  of 
runs,  and  to  ignore  that  part  of  the  art  of  ball- 
playing  which  turns  a  few  hits  into  many  runs. 

But  before  you  can  do  any  base-running,  you 
must  get  on  first  base— no  matter  how.  The 
rules  permit  a  runner  making  first  to  overrun  the 
base  as  far  as  he  will  in  a  straight  line  and  return 
to  it,  but  do  not  apply  in  this  way  to  any  other 
base,  which  is  the  reason  why  sliding  is  seldom 
necessary  at  first  and  often  required  at  other 
bases.  The  slide  makes  a  quick  stop  possible,  and 
the  quick  stop  is  necessary  at  second  and  third, 
but  not  at  first  base. 

Once  on  first  base,  and  you  become  a  base- 
runner  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  You  now 
have  several  things  to  do,  and  all  at  once. 

Not  only  must  you  be  prepared  to  advance  to 
second  base  on  the  crack  of  the  bat  of  the  man 
who  follows  you  in  the  batting  order— you  must 


to  play  the  "hit  and  run"  on  a  signal,  and  at  the 
same  time  you  must  watch  that  you  are  not 
"picked  off"  at  first  by  an  alert  pitcher,  catcher, 
and  first  baseman,  that  you  are  not  the  victim  of 
the  "hidden-ball"  trick,  and  all  the  while  you 
must  aid  the  batsman  by  worrying  the  pitcher  as 
much  as  possible,  by  keeping  as  long  a  lead  from 
the  base  as  you  can  with  safety,  and  drawing  as 
many  throws  from  the  pitcher  as  possible,  to  tire 
his  arm  and  distract  his  attention  from  the  bats- 
man as  much  as  you  can. 

Only  practice  will  show  you  how  far  you  can 
"lead"  off  the  base  with  the  prospects  of  getting 
back  before  the  ball  gets  there  when  they  try  to 
"nip"  you.  And  you  can  do  it  much  better  and 
farther  with  some  pitchers  than  with  others. 
Left-handed  pitchers  are,  as  a  rule,  harder  to 
"take  a  lead  from"  than  right-handers,  because 
they  can  appear  to  be  going  to  pitch  to  the  batter 
when  they  are  actually  going  to  throw  to  first 
base — much  more  easily  than  can  right-handers. 

All  good  pitchers  will  try  to  "hold  you  to  the 
base"  by  frequent  throws  to  the  baseman,  which 
will  make  you  scamper  back  — perhaps  slide  back 
—  to  the  bag.  But  the  instant  the  ball  is  returned 
to  the  pitcher,  you  should  take  your  lead  again. 
The  more  often  he  has  to  throw  to  first,  the  bet- 
ter for  you  and  the  batsman,  since  every  throw 
distracts  his  attention  from  the  batter.  More- 
over, he  will  have  to  pitch  quickly,  and  the  less 
time  he  has  to  devote  to  his  "motion,"  the  harder 
it  is  for  him  to  pitch  accurately. 

And  watch  the  ball!     The  hidden-ball  trick  is 


be  ready  to  "steal"  second  at  the  first  opportunity, 

'The  photographic  illustrations  printed  with  this  article  are  from  copyrighted  photographs  by  the  Pictorial  News  Co.,  New  York  City. 
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CAUGHT    OFF    SECOND    BASE. 


an  example  of  the  importance  of  watching  it. 
You  have  a  lead  from  first.  The  pitcher  throws 
to  first,  and  you  make  a  headlong  or  feet-first 
slide  for  the  bag.  The  first  baseman  gathers  the 
ball  in  his  mit,  and  makes  a  throwing  motion  with 
his  right  hand,  but  retains  the  ball  in  his  mit. 
You,  on  the  ground,  feel  the  motion  of  his  arm, 
or  see  it,  dimly,  out  of  the  corner  of  your  eye. 
You  think  the  ball  has  been  returned  to  the 
pitcher,  and  get  up  and  dust  yourself  off.  While 
doing  this,  you  may  step  a  foot  off  the  bag. 
"Bang!"  and  that  ball  is  in  your  ribs.     "Out!" 


JUST    BEATING    THE    BALL! 

says  the  umpire  — the  fans  laugh  at  you,  your  side 
scolds  you,  and  the  other  side  chuckles !  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  stay  right  where  you  are,  on  the 
bag,  until  you  see  the  ball  in  the  pitcher's  hands. 
Even  old  ball-players  are  fooled  with  the  hid- 
den-ball trick  once  in  a  while.  Perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  example  of  the  trick  occurred  in  a 
game  between  the  "Giants"  and  "Cubs"  in  1910. 
All  base-ball  fans  know  of  the  "Merkle  incident," 


which  will  be  described  at  length  in  these  columns 
later.  For  the  present,  suffice  it  to  say  that 
Merkle,  of  New  York,  failed  to  touch  second 
base  in  a  most  important  game  in  1909,  and  was 
called  out  when  Evers,  of  Chicago,  got  the  ball 
and  claimed  a  force-out.  The  decision  made  the 
game  a  tie,  and  when  it  was  played  off,  New 
York  lost  it,  and,  by  its  loss,  the  pennant.  Just 
a  year  later,  to  the  day,  in  a  game  with  New 
York,  Evers  got  to  first  base  on  a  pass,  and  took 
his  usual  dancing  lead.  The  pitcher  threw  to 
drive  him  back  to  base.  Evers  slid  to  the  bag, 
safely  enough.  Merkle  went  through 
the  time-worn  motion  of  throwing, 
holding  the  ball  all  the  while.  Evers 
got  up,  shook  himself,  took  his  foot 
from  the  bag,  and  —  Merkle  touched 
him  with  the  ball,  with  what  satisfac- 
tion may  be  imagined !  The  umpire 
saw  the  play;  joy  among  the  fans! 
It  was  n't  much  of  a  revenge,  from 
Merkle's  standpoint,  but  the  chaffing 
Evers,  the  cleverest  of  players,  re- 
ceived for  thus  being  "shown  up" 
must  have  been  balm  to  Merkle's 
heart ! 

The  length  of  your  lead  from  first 
is  governed,  too,  by  the  fact  of  there 
being  a  man  "on  the  paths"  ahead  of 
you.  If  there  is  a  man  on  second  while 
you  are  on  first,  the  first  baseman  will 
play  deep  or  wide  — away  from  his  bag.  The 
"play,"  when  it  is  made,  will  in  all  probability  be 
at  second  or  third  base.  All  the  defense  will  try 
to  "get"  the  leading  man,  instead  of  you.  Conse- 
quently you  can  play  with  a  much  greater  lead 
than  when  the  first  baseman  is  on  the  bag.  But 
you  cannot  afford  to  relax  your  watchfulness. 
And  here  is  where  the  first-base  coacher  is  so 
handy,  for  you  can  watch  him  and  learn  where 
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the  first  baseman  is,  much  more  easily  than  you 
can  watch  the  baseman. 

When  you  take  a  lead  from  second  base,  the 
same  principles  apply.  The  second  baseman  and 
short-stop  will  neither  play  close  to  the  bag  nor 
on  it,  as  the  first  baseman  does  with  only  one 
man  "on  the  paths,"  and  that  man  on  his  sack.  A 
pitcher  cannot  turn  completely  round  and  throw 
to  second  base  to  catch  a  runner  off  the  bag, 
without  giving  considerable  warning  of  his  in- 
tentions. So  he  won't  do  it  unless  you  have  a 
big  lead.  While  on  first  base,  you  have  only  the 
pitcher  and  catcher  to  watch  — the  man  with  the 
ball.  To  see  whether  or  not  you  are  to  be 
"nipped"  on  second  base,  you  must  watch  both 
short-stop  and  second  baseman,  pitcher  and 
catcher.  Just  because  of  your  long  lead,  the 
pitcher  will  try  to  get  you  by  a  trick.  He  will 
get  a  signal  from  somewhere ;  short-stop  or  sec- 
ond baseman  will  run  swiftly  into  the  bag;  the 
pitcher  will  whirl  and  send  the  ball  almost  with- 
out looking,  and,  if  you  have  been  "caught  nap- 
ping," you  will  find  the  ball  waiting  for  you  in 
the  hands  of  a  laughing  player  whom  you  thought 
fifty  feet  away !  So  watch  the  baseman,  the 
short-stop,  the  third-base  coacher,  and  the  pitcher, 
when  you  take  a  long  lead  for  third. 

And  don't  forget  that  little,  seldom-needed,  but 


that  it  does  n't  hit  your  legs.  Jump  over  it,  wait 
for  it  to  go  by,  do  anything,  but  don't  let  it  touch 
you.     But  once  the  ball  is  by  you  — forget  it.  Put 


SLIDING    TO    BASE — RUNNER    SAFE. 


vital  rule  of  base-ball,  "A  base-runner  struck  with 
a  batted  ball  is  out."  Watch  the  ball  when  it  is 
hit.     If  it  's  a  grounder  crossing  your  path,  see 


CATCHER  ON  THE  ALERT  TO  PREVENT  BASE-STEALING. 

your  head  down  and  run  /  Don't  try  to  see  where 
the  ball  has  gone,  unless  it  is  a  fly.  Depend  on 
the  coachers.  They  are  there  for  that  purpose. 
The  fraction  of  a  second  it  takes  you  to  look 
over  your  shoulder  for  the  ball  may  mean  the 
difference  between  "safe"  and  out.  And  don't 
run  on  high  flies  more  than  half-way — be  sure 
the  fly  is  n't  going  to  be  caught  be- 
fore you  tear  round  the  bases,  unless, 
of  course,  there  are  two  out,  when  it 
makes  no  difference,  since,  if  the  ball 
is  caught,  the  side  is  out,  and  if  it 
is  n't  caught,  you  may  score  if  you 
can  beat  the  ball.  Hence,  with  two 
out,  run.  whether  the  ball  is  a  fly  or  a 
grounder. 

When  you  run  more  than  one  base 
at  a  time,  you  must  remember  that 
the  fraction  of  a  second  which  you 
may  lose  or  gain,  en  route,  by  any 
calculation,  speed,  skill,  or  the  lack  of 
them,  means  the  difference  between 
good  and  "bonehead"  base-running. 
The  mere  matter  of  turning  the  bag, 
that  is,  rounding  the  corner,  may  have 
a  vital  importance. 

Stretching    a    one-base    hit    into    a 
two-bagger,     or    a    two-bagger    into 
three,  running  wild  on  the  bases,  in 
other  words,  is  spectacular,  and  fre- 
quently good  base-ball.     In  this  game, 
as  in  every  other  athletic  game,  dar- 
ing,   courage,    and    nerve    often    suc- 
ceed.    The  very  unexpectedness  of  the   attempt 
to  get  an  extra  base,  even  where  it  looks  fool- 
hardy, will  often  insure  success.     But  there  are 
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times  when  spectacular  base-ball,  even  if  suc- 
cessful, is  foolish.-  For  instance,  what  good  is  it 
to  make  second  base,  by  a  hair,  on  a  single,  when 
there  are  two  out,  in  the  ninth  inning,  and  a  big 
score  against  you  ?  In  such  circumstances,  the 
only  thing  which  can  help  is  a  batting  rally,  and 
if  the  next  man  "at  bat"  is  going  to  start  the 
rally,  you  are  just  as  well  off  on  first  as  on  sec- 
ond. And,  by  stretching  your  single  into  a  double, 
you  run  a  great  risk  of  being,  yourself,  the  third 
"out,"  and  thus  nipping  all  chances  for  a  rally ! 


Every  one  expected  Lord,  who  had  come  from 
first  base,  to  stop  on  third,  as  the  ball  was  already 
on  its  way  to  Steinfeldt,  Chicago's  third  base- 
man, from  the  out-field.  But  Lord  kept  right  on, 
full-tilt,  for  the  plate.  "Steiny,"  taken  by  sur- 
prise, made  a  desperate  effort  to  touch  Lord,  and 
—  dropped  the  ball !  Lord  scored,  and  the  Ath- 
letics were  not  headed  thereafter  in  that  game  ! 

The  question  of  stealing  bases— which  isthebest 
part  of  the  art  of  base-running,  and  the  most  spec- 
tacular feature  of  the  game  — is  one  to  be  consid- 
ered from  more  than  one  point  of  view. 
The  average  young  ball-player,  if  you 
ask  him  when  he  should  steal  a  base, 
will  probably  answer,  "Any  time  you 
get  a  chance!"  But  unless  he  quali- 
fied the  "any"  time  with  the  words 
"good  chance,"  he  would  be  wrong. 
"Inside  ball"  teaches  players  that 
base-stealing  must  be  considered  with 
reference  to  the  score,  to  the  number 
of  innings  yet  to  be  played,  the  num- 
ber of  men  out  at  the  time,  and  the 
batting  order.     For  instance,  with  a 


SLIDING    TO    BASE— HEAD    FIRST. 

But,  if  the  score  were  tied,  or  you 
were  only  one  or  two  runs  behind, 
that  is  a  time  to  play  the  spectacular 
game— to  run  the  extra  base  — to  take 
instant  advantage  of  every  careless 
move.  "Ty"  Cobb,  the  famous  De- 
troit right-fielder,  the  most  spectacu- 
lar base-runner  in  either  League,  fre- 
quently gets  put  out,  taking  chances. 
But,  much  more  frequently,  he  "makes 
good"  with  his  long  chances,  and 
turns  scratches  into  singles,  singles 
into  doubles,  and  doubles  into  triples 
and  home  runs  by  his  bold  playing. 

An  instance  when  daring  base-run- 
ning succeeded  by  its  unexpectedness  was  pre- 
sented in  the  second  game  of  the  World's  series  of 
1910  between  the  Champion  Chicago  "Cubs"  and 
the  Champion  Philadelphia  Athletics.  The  "Cubs" 
had  scored  and  were  ahead  up  to  the  third  inning 
—  strange  to  say,  the  Athletics  were  encouraged 
by  being  scored  upon,  since  they  had  well  noted 
throughout  the  year  that  whenever  Coombs,  who 
was  pitching  that  day,  was  scored  upon  early  in 
the  contest,  he  invariably  won.  In  the  third 
inning,  the  Athletics  had  Thomas  on  third,  Lord 
on  first,  and  two  out.  Collins,  the  whirlwind  sec- 
ond baseman  of  the  Athletics,  was  at  bat.  He 
sent  a  sharp  line-drive  just  inside  third  base,  and 
reached  second  base.     Thomas,  of  course,  scored. 


SLIDING    TO    BASE — FEET    FIRST.       (SEE    PAGE    713.) 

man  on  first  and  third,  the  temptation  for  the 
man  on  first  to  steal  second  is  very  strong.  He 
knows  he  can  take  a  big  lead,  because  the  first 
baseman  will  be  playing  for  the  batter,  and  not 
for  him.  He  knows  that  if  he  can  draw  a 
throw  from  the  catcher  to  second  base  at  a  time 
when  the  man  on  third  has  a  good  lead  toward 
home,  and  make  the  bag,  the  man  on  third  will 
probably  be  successful  in  stealing  home,  mak- 
ing the  play  a  double  steal.  But  suppose  two 
men  are  out?  Then  if  the  stealer  from  first  base 
is  caught,  the  side  is  out,  and  the  run  does  not 
count.  If  it  is  the  eighth  or  ninth  inning,  and  a 
run  is  needed  to  tie  the  score  or  win  the  game, 
and  the  batter  is  weak,  then  the  attempt  to  steal 
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CAUGHT    BETWEEN    THIRD    BASE    AND    HOME. 


second  with  two  out,  and  a  man  on  third,  may  be 
justifiable,  since  the  situation  is  acute.  But  if 
the  batter  is  strong,  then  it  may  be  unwise  to  risk 
the  steal,  because  you  know  all  the  attention  will 
be  directed  to  getting  you,  coming  in  to  second, 
and  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  man  at  bat 
will  make  a  hit,  scoring  the  man  on  third. 

But  with  less  than  two  out,  the  man  on  first 
should  always  try  to  steal  with  a  man  on  third, 
for  then  the  attention  of  the  defense  will  be 
largely  directed  to  the  man  on  third  base,  and 
your  chances  of  getting  second  base  are  good. 
If  they  try  to  put  you  out  at  second,  the  man  on 
third  is  almost  sure  to  score ;  if  they  hold  him  to 
bis  bag,  you  are  almost  certain  to  be  safe  at 
second !     The  defense  to  this  play  will  be  taken 


up  later,  but,  in  considering  it  now  as  an  offen- 
sive play  and  part  of  good  base-running,  always 
remember  to  think  of  the  number  of  men  who 
are  out,  the  probabilities  of  the  man  at  the  bat 
making  a  hit— which  includes  his  previous  per- 
formance against  the  opposing  pitcher — the  score, 
and  whether  the  situation  is  normal,  desperate,  or 
just  balanced  between,  and  govern  your  actions 
accordingly. 

The  base-runner  who  gets  on  first  and  just 
waits  to  be  "batted  round"  the  circuit  is  playing 
very  safe,  but  very  poor  base-ball.  The  standard 
play,  with  no  score,  and  a  man  on  first,  is  a  sac- 
rifice hit  — if  you  can  steal  second,  the  sacrifice 
will  put  you  on  third  instead,  with  but  one  man 
out!      And   if   one  man   is   out,   and   you   are   on 
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first,  and  no  one  else  is  "on,"  how  important  to 
steal  second,  so  that  your  side's  situation  is  no 
worse  than  if  you  had  been  sacrificed  to  second! 
If  two  are  out,  you  simply  must  steal  second,  un- 
less heavy  hitters  follow  you,  whose  prospects 
are  good  for  a  hit,  otherwise  it  is  almost  certain 
the  side  will  be  retired  without  a  score.  If  the 
score  is  heavily  against  you  near  the  end  of  the 
game,  a  stolen  base  or  so  is  of  little  value ;  it 
takes  heavy  hitting  and  lots  of  it  to  make  up  that 
lead  you  are  struggling  against.  If  the  lead  is  but 
one  or  two  runs,  however,  then  your  case  is  des- 


stealing  second,  for  several  reasons— the  shorter 
distance  from  catcher  to  third  baseman  compared 
with  the  distance  from  catcher  to  second  base 
being  one.  To  offset  this  is  the  larger  lead  you 
can  take  from  second  base.  It  will  largely  de- 
pend on  where  the  third  baseman  is  playing, 
whether  or  not  you  can  try  to  steal  third.  If  he 
is  playing  in  for  a  bunt,  you  have  a  better  chance 
than  if  he  is  playing  deep,  since,  if  playing  in,  he 
cannot  as  well  see  you  coming  nor  get  back  to 
the  bag  to  take  the  throw  from  the  catcher  as 
quickly  as  he  can  see  and  run  in  when  playing 


THE    NATIONAL   LEAGUE    BASE-BALL   GROUNDS,  PHILADELPHIA. 


perate  but  full  of  hope,  and  a  certain  reckless- 
ness and  chance-taking  is  indicated  on  the  paths. 

How  important  a  steal  of  second  may  be  is 
shown  by  the  record  of  the  fourth  game  in  the 
World's  series  for  1910.  Sheckard,  the  hard- 
hitting, fast-running  left-fielder  of  the  Chicago 
"Cubs,"  drew  a  base  on  balls,  and  while  Schulte, 
of  Chicago,  was  busily  engaged  in  striking  out, 
Sheckard  stole  second  base  cleanly.  Of  course 
the  crowd  went  crazy.  But  they  had  something 
better  to  get  crazy  about  the  next  minute,  for 
Sheckard  scored  on  Hofman's  single.  In  other 
words,  a  score  resulted  from  a  pass  and  a  lone 
hit,  because  Sheckard  stole  second.  The  next 
two  men  were  out  in  short  order.  Had  Sheckard 
not  stolen  that  base,  but  waited  for  Hofman's 
single  to  advance  him  to  second,  he  would  have 
died  there,  and  the  inning  been  without  a  score. 
As  the  final  score  was  four  to  three,  in  favor  of 
Chicago,  on  that  one  stolen  base  the  winning  of 
the  game  depended.  Had  that  run  not  been  made, 
the  contest  might  have  had  to  go  many  extra 
innings,  instead  of  the  one  extra  it  did  go,  and 
while  the  result  might  have  been  the  same— it 
might  have  been  different !  In  which  case  the 
humiliation  for  Chicago  of  the  Athletics'  winning 
four  straight  games  in  a  World's  Championship 
would  have  happened ! 

Do  you  imagine  the  Chicago  fans  approved  of 
Sheckard?    Well,  rather. 

Stealing  third  is  less  often  accomplished  than 


deep.  On  the  other  hand,  the  score  and  the  in- 
nings and  the  number  of  men  out  must  be  con- 
sidered in  stealing  third,  just  as  in  stealing  sec- 
ond, only  if  two  are  out,  it  makes  less  difference 
whether  you  steal  third  or  not  than  it  would  if 
you  were  on  first  and  wanted  second.  You  can 
probably  score  from  second,  if  you  are  fast,  on 
any  real  hit  — and  you  cannot  score  from  third 
on  a  "third  out"  anyhow. 

Stealing  home  is  a  fascinating  play.  It  has  two 
variations  — one  the  "squeeze"  play,  which  will 
be  taken  up  later,  and  the  other,  the  straight  steal 
of  home.  It  may  be  accomplished  at  times  when 
a  pitcher  takes  a  long  "wind-up"  — it  may  be 
when  a  passed  ball  or  a  wild  pitch  allows  you  to 
gain  the  plate,  or  it  may  be  by  sheer  speed  and 
nerve,  surprising  the  catcher  so  that  you  slide 
right  into  his  feet  even  while  he  has  the  ball, 
before  he  thinks  to  touch  you.  But  it  is  a  risky 
play,  and  is  for  either  a  very  desperate  situation 
indeed,  as  when  two  are  out,  and  it  is  certain  the 
batter  will  strike  out,  or  when  you  are  so  far  in 
the  lead  you  can  afford  to  take  chances. 

Stealing  any  base  is  often  done  on  slow  catch- 
ers by  watching  them  and  seeing  when  they  throw 
back  the  ball  to  the  pitcher  slowly  or  carelessly. 
The  steal  then  becomes  a  "delayed  steal" — you 
have  delayed  it  until  the  catcher  is  off  his  guard. 
Another  form  of  "delayed  steal"  which  not  infre- 
quently succeeds  is  that  accomplished  by  taking 
a  big  lead  from  first,   on  a  run,  stopping  short 
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just  for  an  instant,  drawing  the  throw  from  the 
catcher  to  first,  and  then  diving  for  second !  It 
is  then  a  race  between  you  and  the  second  base- 
man or  short-stop— the  first  baseman  cannot 
throw  the  ball  until  some  one  is  on  the  second 
bag  to  take  the  throw,  and  unless  both  first  base- 
man and  man  covering  the  second  bag  work  like 
clockwork,  the  chances  are  you  can  slide  into  sec- 
ond safely. 

Double  steals  are  what  their  name  implies — a 
stealing  of  two  bases  at  once.  Of  course,  when 
the  man  ahead  of  you  steals,  it  is  folly  for  you 
not  to  do  so  also,  since  they  cannot  put  you  both 
out  at  once,  unless  by  the  finest  kind  of  a  double 
play.  This  applies  to  the  double  steal  of  a  sec- 
ond and  third,  and  not  second  and  home,  since,  as 
previously  described,  the  stealing  of  second  with 
third  occupied  may  be  permitted  by  the  defense 
rather  than  risking  the  man  on  third  making  a 
score  with  the  double  steal. 

Triple  steals  are  so  rare  in  major  League  base- 
ball that  less  than  half  a  dozen  have  ever  been 
made !  The  Philadelphia  Nationals  made  one  in 
1910  against  Cincinnati,  and  players  talk  of  it 
yet.  It  was  in  the  first  inning.  Grant  was  on 
third,  Magee  on  second,  and  "Kitty"  Bransfield 
on  first.  Fromme  was  pitching  for  Cincinnati, 
and  he  had  an  unusually  long  wind-up.  Grant 
had  hesitated  for  an  instant,  on  his  running  lead 
for  home,  two  or  three  times,  and  had  scuttled 
back  to  third  when  Fromme  looked  at  him,  ball 
under  his  chin.  But  the  instant  Fromme  started 
the  long  wind-up,  Grant  ducked  his  head  and  ran, 
Magee  started  for  third,  and  Bransfield  for  sec- 
ond. Fromme  let  the  ball  go,  and  McLean  made 
a  clean  catch,  but  Grant  slid  right  under  the 
throw,  scoring,  and  by  the  time  McLean  straight- 
ened up  it  was  too  late  to  catch  either  of  the 
other  runners.  Other  triple  steals  have  been 
made  by  St.  Louis  against  the  Athletics  in  1905, 
by  the  Athletics  against  Washington  in  1908,  and 
by  Boston  against  the  Athletics  in  1909. 

Triple  steals  are  so  rare  for  many  reasons,  one 
being  their  difficulty,  another  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  tried  with  two  men  out;  three  men  "on," 
and  only  one  or  none  out,  is  not  a  common  situa- 
tion !  A  third  reason  is  that  the  chance  of  mak- 
ing a  two-  or  three-run  inning  of  it,  if  a  hit  re- 
sults, is  always  a  hope  when  the  bases  are  full, 
whereas  a  triple  steal,  if  it  fails,  may  mean  the 
retiring  of  the  side. 

One  of  the  most  vital  things  to  learn  in  the 
art  of  base-running  is  sliding— how  to  slide  and 
when  to  slide.  There  are  numerous  slides:  the 
feet-first  slide,  the  head-first  slide,  the  wide  slide, 
the  "hook"  slide,  et  cetera. 

The  wide  slide  is  usually  taken  head  first.  You 
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slide  wide  of  second,  and  half-way  past  it,  and 
reach  out  and  grab  the  bag  with  your  left  hand. 
It  is  useful  in  this  way:  it  makes  it  very  hard  for 
the  baseman  to  find  any  portion  of  you  to  touch 
with  the  ball !  The  "hook"  slide  is  similar  in 
intent,  but  in  it  you  come  in  feet  first,  and  either 
sitting  or  lying  down.  The  bag  is  caught  with 
one  outstretched  foot  instead  of  the  hand. 

Note  well  that  you  had  best  slide  to  the  right 
and  outside  of  the  base  when  the  ball  comes  from 
■witHin  the  diamond,  and  to  the  left  and  inside  the 
base  when  the  ball  comes  from  the  out-field.  In 
this  way  you  come  into  the  bag  behind  the  man 
on  the  bag,  and  require  him  to  turn  around  to 
touch  you.  It  is  just  such  little  points  that  mean 
the  tiny  fraction  of  a  second  which  spells  the 
difference  between  safety  and  a  walk  to  the  bench. 

As  an  indication  of  how  hard  it  is  to  steal  a 
base  against  a  good  team,  and  how  much,  there- 
fore, in  practice  and  patience  in  all  departments, 
particularly  in  stealing,  the  art  calls  for,  con- 
sider the  records  for  1910.  In  the  National 
League,  Bescher,  of  Cincinnati,  led  all  the  players 
with  70  stolen  bases  for  the  year.  These  he  pil- 
fered in  150  games,  less  than  "half  a  base"  per 
game.  In  the  American  League,  Collins,  of  Phila- 
delphia, purloined  81  bases  in  153  games,  a  little 
more  than  "half  a  base"  per  game. 

The  Cincinnati  "Reds,"  in  the  National  League, 
as  a  team,  had  the  greatest  number  of  stolen 
bases  to  their  credit  for  the  year,  310  secured  in 
156  games,  a  fraction  less  than  two  bases  per 
game.  The  New  York  "Highlanders"  led  in  the 
American  League  with  284  stolen  bases  in  156 
games.  And  because  the  chances  of  the  expert 
stealer  are  so  evenly  balanced  against  the  expert 
of  defense,  the  stolen  base  is,  and  always  will  be, 
one  of  the  charms  of  base-ball,  always  recognized 
as  a  great  feat  by  the  crowds,  and  appreciated  by 
players  as  something  hard  to  do. 

One  more  point,  and  we  are  through  with  the 
elementary  survey  of  the  art  of  base-running— 
when  caught  between  bases,  stay  alive  as  long  as 
you  can,  particularly  when  you  are  not  alone  "on 
the  paths."  If  there  is  a  runner  ahead  of  you, 
strive  to  draw  the  throws  from  the  two  men  run- 
ning you  down,  by  dodging  back  and  forth,  in  the 
hope  that  in  the  confusion  he  may  score  or  at 
least  advance  a  base.  If  he  is  behind  you,  strive 
to  be  caught,  if  caught  you  must  be,  at  the  far- 
thest base  you  can,  so  that  there  is  the  less  chance 
to  make  a  double  play  on  the  other  man,  and  so 
that  he,  too,  may  steal  a  base.  And  if  there  is 
no  one  on  the  paths,  and  you  are  caught,  don't 
give  up.  Dodge.  Duck.  Turn.  Twist.  Fight 
for  your  base— for  the  same  reason  you  "run 
everything  out." 
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FOLK-SONGS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

BY  MABEL  LYON  STURGIS 


THE  FAIRIES'  LULLABY 

This  Irish  folk-song  is  a  rare  gem.  There  is  great  charm  in  the  fairy  subject,  the 
words,  and  the  melody.  The  arrangement  is  so  easy  that  the  younger  boys  and 
girls  will  enjoy  playing  it.  Besides  singing  the  song  to  the  piano,  be  sure  to  learn 
it  by  heart  and  render  it  without  an  accompaniment.  You  remember  that  folk- 
songs were  often  sung  in  this  way.    Sing  it  just  as  a  mother  croons  to  her  child. 

Verses  from  the  GAELIC  ANCIENT  AIR 

n,      ,  ,        .  ,,  Arrangement  by  Mabel  Lyon  STURGIS 

Slowly  and  quietly 
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1.  Sweet    babe, 

2.  Rest 


a       gold  -    en  era   -    die      holds     thee, 

thee,  babe,     for        soon      thy      slum  -  bers, 
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Shu  -  heen       sho, 
Shu  -  heen       sho, 


lo. 
lo, 


Soft 
Fly 


the  snow  -  white     fleece     en  -  folds    thee, 
at  the    fair    -     y   ■       mu  -    sic      num-bers. 
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Refrain 
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Shu 
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sho, 
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watch     thy    sleep  -  ing,      Shu  -  heen     sho,  lu    -    lo         lo,      Where  branch  -    ing  trees    to     the 
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breeze      are    sweep  -  ing.       Shu  -  heen      sho, 
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THE  JOLLY  PLOUGHBOY 

Ireland  also  gives  us  this  song.  It  is  in  striking  contrast  to  "The  Fairies'  Lullaby," 
as  you  see.  The  melody  and  words  of  the  first  song  are  old,  and  those  of  "The  Jolly 
Ploughboy"  are  comparatively  modern.  The  latter  pulses  with  the  vital  joy  of  youth 
and  spring,  the  former  breathes  a  charm  exquisite  and  imaginative.  The  Lullaby  is 
more  of  a  girls'  song,  and  this  is  especially  suited  to  boys.  The  arrangement  is  not 
difficult,  though  written  in  four  sharps.  A  number  of  boys  should  sing  this  song  with 
fine  effect.     Render  the  verses  as  solos,  and  all  join  in  the  chorus. 
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With  vigor  and  jollity 


Arrangement  by  MABEL  LYON  STURGIS 


1.  As     Jack    the  jol 

2.  For  Jack's  a     jol 

3.  I've  heard  of   ma 
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ly  plough-boy  Was  ploughing  o'er  his  land, 
ly  plough-boy  Whose  life  is  free  from  care, 
ny  won  -  ders  That    are     in     cit  -  ies  seen, 
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He    cried  un-to    his  hors  -   es    And  bold  -  ly  bade  them  stand; 
His  heart, so  light, re  -  joic   -    es   To  breathe  the  sweet  springair, 
And      I     my-self  to    Lim  - 'rick  Some  months  a-go  have  been, 
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Then  down  up-on  his  plough  he  sat 
The  birds  a-round  are  sing-ing  now 
But     tho'    it     is     a  wond'rous  sight 
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A  mer  -  ry  song  to  sing 
Their  songs  of  joy  a  -  gain 
The  streets  and  folks  to   see, 
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And  Jack  he  sang  his  song  so  sweet  That  all  the  val  -  leys  ring, 
So  join-ingthem  with glad-someshout,He  chants  his  clear  re  -  frain, 
I'd    rath  -  er    live     a  plough-man's  life  A  -  mid   the  meadows  free, 
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With 
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ech  -  oes    pro-long  The  sweet  notes  of      his  song,  And   his     too  -  ra  -  nan    nan  -    ty       na!. 
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DOROTHY,  THE  MOTOR-GIRL 

BY  KATHARINE  CARLETON 


Chapter  III 

THE    FIRST   LESSON  — AND   A   SECRET 

It  was  late  before  they  all  retired  that  night. 
Edith  was  sleeping  in  a  room  adjoining  Doro- 
thy's. Mrs.  Ward  felt  it  was  best  for  Dorothy 
to  be  alone.  Her  foot  must  still  be  protected. 
Any  sudden  jar  or  shock  might  mean  a  set-back, 
and  she  knew  from  experience  that  the  two  girls 
liked  "to  lark." 

For  a  very  mischievous  pair  they  had  often 
been.  On  one  occasion  Dorothy's  father  had 
heard,  about  midnight,  the  sound  of  silver  rat- 


tling and  doors  being  quietly  closed.  He  was 
sure  there  were  burglars  in  the  house.  He  had 
crept  quietly  down  to  listen  at  the  pantry  door, 
and  then  just  as  quietly  crept  back,  to  report  to 
Mrs.  Ward  that  Dorothy  and  Edith  were  evi- 
dently having  a  midnight  supper. 

Edith  came  tiptoeing  into  her  chum's  room  at 
six  o'clock  the  next  morning.  Dorothy  was  wide 
awake  and  had  been  watching  for  her. 

"I  'm  just  longing  to  hear  all  about  the  girls  at 
school,  Edith.  Do  tell  me  about  them !  Have 
they  missed  me?" 

"Missed  you,  Dot?    Indeed,  they  have— oh,  so 
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much !  Ernestine  Love  often  gives  me  a  scolding 
because  I  spend  my  spare  time  writing  to  you, 
but  she  generally  ends  by  saying,  'If  I  had  such 
a  chum,  I  know  I  would  do  the  same.'  Ernestine 
is  a  fine  girl,  Dot.  You  know  the  French  teacher, 
poor  Mademoiselle  Jaudry?  I  hardly  believe  she 
could  stay  at  school  if  it  was  n't  for  Ernestine, 
who  always,  after  class,  if  the  girls  have  behaved 
thoughtlessly,  calls  them  together  and  makes 
them  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  cents  apiece.  Then, 
with  the  money,  she  buys  Mademoiselle  some 
pretty  flowers  or  a  box  of  nice  candies,  and  sends 
them  to  her  with  the  'compliments  of  the  class !' 
Mademoiselle  always  says,  'Ma  foi,  ma  foi !'  She 
does  n't  understand  at  all  why  girls  who  behave 
so  badly  in  recitation  should  be  so  good  to  her 
out  of  school  hours. 

"But,  oh,  Dot,  it  will  be  terribly  hard  to  go 
back  on  Monday !    I  wish  I  could  stay  now!" 

"I  know,  dear,  and  I  do  wish  you  could,  but 
the  time  will  pass  quickly  and  the  15th  of  June 
will  be  here  in  a  fortnight.  Then  we  shall  be 
together  again.  We  are  to—"  Dorothy  paused. 
"Oh,  I  almost  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag !" 

"What  do  you  mean,  Dot?    Please  tell  me !" 

"I  can't,  dear.  I  know  a  wonderful  secret,  but 
I  learned  it  by  mistake— it  is  really  Father's  and 
Mother's  secret— so  don't  you  try  to  'pump'  me, 
Miss  Curiosity !  Hal  says  I  'm  a  perfect  sieve 
when  it  comes  to  keeping  secrets.  He  is  all 
wrong  about  that.  But  this  concerns  you,  Edith, 
and  I  '11  tell  you  just  this  much— that  as  soon  as 
you  come  home  for  the  holidays,  you  are  to  know 
it,  too." 

There  was  a  knock  on  the  door  just  then.  It 
was  Nora,  who  had  come  to  see  if  Dorothy 
needed  her. 

"I  'm  going  to  dress  for  breakfast  this  morn- 
ing, Nora.  This  is  to  be  my  busy  day.  I  have 
to  teach  my  foot  to  walk  and  my  hands  to  motor ! 
There  's  no  time  to  be  lost.  You  may  help  me  to 
dress  now." 

When  Dorothy  was  ready,  she  called  to  her 
father :  "Come  and  take  a  walk  with  me,  Dad !" 

Mr.  Ward  came  hurriedly  into  the  room,  radi- 
antly happy  over  the  prospect  of  seeing  his  brave 
girl  once  more  on  her  feet. 

"I  would  love  to  take  my  first  walk  among  the 
flowers,  Daddy  !    Do  you  mind  ?" 

Her  father  carried  her  down-stairs  and  out 
into  the  garden.  Then  he  placed  his  arm  around 
his  daughter  gently,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  over 
five  months,  Dorothy  put  her  foot  to  the  ground 
and  pressed  the  soft  earth  with  it. 

It  was  a  very  short  walk.  After  a  few  steps  she 
felt  quite  faint.  But,  as  she  pluckily  said,  when  they 
went  in,  it  was  at  least  a  good  beginning. 


"We  will  have  John  bring  the  car  to  the  door, 
Dot,  about  ten.  You  can  use  your  right  foot,  and 
take  your  first  lesson  in  motoring." 

Later,  when  Dorothy  was  helped  into  the  car, 
it  seemed  to  her  that  she  would  require  several 
pairs  of  hands  and  feet,  and  certainly  more  than 
one  head,  to  do  all  the  things  that  were  necessary 
to  be  done  together. 

"You  see,  dear,"  said  her  father,  "first  of  all 
you  must  press  down  the  clutch-lever  with  your 
foot,  this  way !  Throw  in  your  gear  with  your 
right  hand,  like  this,  and  then  draw  up  your  foot 
slowly,  allowing  the  clutch  to  engage.  Keep  your 
left  hand  on  the  steering-wheel,  so.  This  is  the 
brake.  See?  And  if  you  lose  control  going 
down  a  steep  hill,  you  must  put  on  this  emer- 
gency brake.  That  brings  the  car  to  a  standstill 
very  quickly." 

"What  a  strange  thing  a  motor  is,  Dad !  Just 
think  of  all  the  power  hidden  inside  it !" 

When  finally  Dorothy  began  to  put  her  first 
lesson  into  practice,  she  realized  how  great  that 
power  was.  The  car  wanted  to  back  when  she 
meant  it  to  go  forward;  to  go  forward  when  she 
meant  it  to  go  back ;  to  move  when  it  should  have 
stood  still ;  and,  indeed,  to  do  everything  she 
did  n't  intend.  But  the  wonderful  throb  that 
seemed  to  penetrate  through  it  all  expressed 
what  the  motor-car  meant  to  her— new  life. 
Soon  her  hands  became  more  accustomed  to  the 
various  motions.  Both  hands  were  in  constant 
use.  The  great  difficulty  was  that  everything 
must  be  done  so  quickly.  There  was  scarcely 
time  to  think,  and  certainly  no  time  to  change 
one's  mind. 

"If  it  is  like  this  on  our  own  driveway,  Dad, 
what  must  it  be  on  the  open  road— with  all  the 
other  vehicles  coming  and  going !" 

That  thought  made  Dorothy  sober  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  she  cast  it  away  and  said  to  herself 
that  what  others  had  done,  she,  too,  could  do. 
And  before  long  she  felt  quite  at  home  at  the 
wheel. 

"I  think,  Dot,  that  you  have  used  your  brain 
and  foot  enough  for  one  morning,"  said  Mr. 
Ward.  "This  afternoon  we  will  motor  over  to 
Mr.  Lawton's  and  show  him  the  new  car.  Come, 
my  little  motor-girl,  you  must  rest  awhile  now, 
and  Edith  will  read  to  you,  I  'm  sure." 

There  had  been  a  very  enthusiastic  group  look- 
ing on— Aunt  Alice,  Mrs.  Ward,  Paul,  Peggy, 
and  John— as  Dorothy  took  her  first  lesson,  and 
John  was  the  proudest  of  all,  when  she  stopped 
the  machine  deftly  just  in  front  of  the  veranda. 

Mr.  Lawton,  glancing  out  of  his  library  window 
at  three  o'clock  that  afternoon,  saw  a  beautiful 
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big  motor  coming  up  the  road.  As  it  drew  near, 
he  recognized  his  pupil  of  two  days  before,  with 
Dorothy  on  the  seat  beside  him,  looking  wonder- 
fully well  and  happy. 

"Great  Caesar!"  said  Mr.  Lawton,  as  he  went 
out  to  meet  them.  "What  a  stunner !  How 
lovely  that  dark-blue  color  is !  And  you  have  a 
Gabriel!"    He  reached  up  and  sounded  the  horn. 

Every  part  of  the  machine  had  to  be  examined 
and  the  "new  improvements"  found,  for,  of 
course,  the  1910  machine  must  be  in  several  re- 
spects an  improvement  on  that  of  1909. 

"How  do  you  enjoy  motoring,  Miss  Motor- 
Girl?" 

"Oh,  it  's  heavenly !"  exclaimed  Dorothy.  "It  's 
almost  like  flying.  I  feel  like  one  of  those  sea- 
gulls that  follow  the  ships." 

"Wait  until  your  first  breakdown,  my  lady," 
said  Mr.  Lawton,  laughing.  "You  will  feel  like 
a  lame  tortoise  then,  instead  of  a  sea-gull.  Un- 
der the  machine  somebody  will  have  to  go  in 
search  of  the  trouble." 

"Oh,  John  must  do  all  that,  Mr.  Lawton !" 

"But  supposing  John  is  n't  with  you— what 
then?" 

"I  '11  have  to  wait  until  some  fairy  prince 
comes  along  and  helps  me  out  of  the  difficulty," 
said  Dorothy. 

"Well,  we  '11  hope  for  no  accidents,  ever,  or  of 
any  sort.  How  about  a  trip  somewhere?  Can't 
you  bring  your  family  party  and  be  my  guests 
for  supper  to-morrow  evening?  I  '11  take  my 
car,  too.  There  's  a  dear  little  inn  called  the 
'Bird  in  the  Bush,'  where  we  often  go.  It  's 
about  an  hour  or  so  from  here." 

"I  wonder  if  it  would  be  too  far  for  you,  Dot?" 
said  her  father. 

"Oh,  no,  Dad !  Dr.  Swan  told  me  to  live  in  the 
open  air,  and  the  motion  of  the  car  is  so  restful !" 

"Then  we  '11  accept  with  pleasure.  It  will  be 
a  real  'joy-ride,'  "  said  Mr.  Ward. 

"Won't  you  come  for  a  little  ride  with  us  now, 
Mr.  Lawton?"  asked  Dorothy.  "This  is  the  sec- 
ond section  of  the  first  trip,  and  you  remember 
your  promise.  Dad,  ask  Mr.  Lawton  to  take  the 
wheel,  please." 

"Yes,  jump  in,  Lawton,  and  give  us  your  ver- 
dict," said  Mr.  Ward. 

They  went  up  and  down  the  pretty  streets,  and 
their  friend  pronounced  the  car  "a  winner." 

"There  is  not  a  jar,  Ward.  The  motion  is  per- 
fect. Here  is  a  new  road-map  I  got  yesterday 
for  you,  Dorothy.  When  we  are  riding  to-mor- 
row, follow  the  route  on  your  map.  It  's  a  great 
help.  Sometimes  you  will  get  off  the  right  road, 
but  by  keeping  close  to  your  map,  you  will  soon 
find  out  where  you  made  your  mistake." 


Dorothy  was  delighted  with  the  gift.  They 
had  great  fun  that  evening  studying  out  its  vari- 
ous routes.  It  was  somewhat  like  a  Chinese  puz- 
zle at  first,  but  for  that  very  reason  all  the  more 
interesting  to  Dorothy  and  her  father,  who  bent 
their  heads  together  over  it  with  tireless  zest 
until  bedtime. 

The  motor-girl  awakened  next  morning  to  her 
chum's  cheery  call : 

"It  's  a  perfect  day  for  our  ride,  Dot!  We  are 
simply  the  two  happiest  girls  on  earth— aren't  we  ?" 

"Yes— and  do  you  know,  Edith,  the  whole 
world  seems  changed  since  the  motor  came  ?  Just 
think  how  much  of  our  country  we  shall  be  able 
to  see  !  The  Stennet  girls  told  me  that  they  spent 
all  their  summer  holidays  last  year  touring. 
Does  n't  that  sound  fine?  And  this  year  Aunt 
Alice  and  Uncle  Paul  have  taken  a  house  at 
Jamestown,  on  Conanicut  Island,  opposite  New- 
port, for  the  summer,  and  we  are  to  be  close  to 
the  sea,"  said  Dorothy. 

"How  lovely!"  was  all  that  Edith  said,  but  she 
spoke  softly,  and  there  was  a  wistful  look  on  her 
face.  She  was  thinking  that  when  Dorothy 
should  go  to  Jamestown  it  would  mean  another 
separation.  You  see,  she  did  not  know  the  se- 
cret! 

Chapter  IV 

AN    ADVENTURE  — AND    ANOTHER    SECRET 

Arthur  and  Mrs.  Mortimer  came  to  lunch.  They 
were  going  in  the  motor  with  the  others.  Paul 
and  Peggy  preferred  remaining  at  home.  Paul 
had  a  little  workshop  of  his  own.  He  had  in- 
herited his  father's  inventive  gift  and  was  al- 
ways "sperimenting,"  as  he  proudly  declared. 
Mr.  Ward  encouraged  him  in  this  and  took  a  real 
interest  in  all  his  "speriments."  Paul's  latest 
idea  was  a  new  kind  of  slot-machine,  as  the  young 
inventor  had  lost  several  pennies  by  the  failure 
of  the  one  at  the  corner  grocery  to  deliver  what 
he  had  expected.  At  present  most  of  his  time 
was  spent  in  the  workshop,  Peggy  being  his  able 
assistant. 

Promptly  at  half-past  three  the  motor  was  at 
the  door. 

"Is  there  plenty  of  gasolene,  John?"  said  Mr. 
Ward.  "Well,  then,  we  '11  be  off.  Keep  your 
eye  on  the  children.  We  shall  be  back  by  eight 
o'clock." 

Aunt  Alice  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  go  with 
them.  All  the  ladies  sat  behind,  in  the  tonneau, 
for  Dorothy  had  asked  Arthur  to  sit  beside  her 
father.    She  wanted  to  talk  with  Edith  to-day. 

"There  is  Mr.  Lawton  waiting  for  us  at  the 
gate.  I  see  he  has  a  full  car,  too,"  said  Mr.  Ward. 
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The  guests  were  all  introduced,  and  then  Mr. 
Lawton  made  a  suggestion  for  the  trip. 

"I  think  we  had  better  take  turns  in  leading, 
Ward.  I  will  take  the  first  fifteen  minutes,  wait 
until  you  catch  up,  then  you  must  pass  us  and 
take  the  lead  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  We  find 
this  the  best  plan  with  two  machines— to  keep 
from  getting  separated." 

"What  a  good  idea!"  said  Mr.  Ward. 

Each  party  waved  to  the  other,  and  off  they 
started.  The  fun  had  begun.  Arthur  was  to 
follow  the  road-map,  so  that,  when  their  turn 
came,  they  should  be  able  to  lead.  Mr.  Lawton 
had  shown  them  the  route  before  starting.  They 
were  soon  out  of  the  city  streets  and  in  the  real 
country.  Just  as  they  turned  a  corner,  they 
looked  up  and  saw  Mr.  Lawton's  machine  wait- 
ing. "My,  how  time  flies !"  said  Arthur.  "Sure 
enough,  the  first  fifteen  minutes  is  up." 

"This  is  good  fun,  Lawton.  It  is  like  the  old 
game  of  'I-spy,'  "  said  Mr.  Ward. 

Then,  with  a  word  and  another  waving  of 
hands,  the  new  machine  took  the  lead. 

The  season  was  late,  and  the  country  was  in 
its  freshest  green.  Dorothy's  mother  said  she 
had  never  seen  it  so  beautiful.  The  dogwood, 
both  pink  and  white,  was  in  full  blossom.  Now 
and  then  their  road  took  them  through  lovely 
woods.  Dorothy  and  Edith  longed  to  get  out  and 
pick  the  spring  blossoms  which  filled  the  air  with 
their  fragrance. 

"Another  fifteen  minutes  is  up!"  said  Arthur. 

It  was  now  their  turn  to  wait,  but  close  behind 
them  came  Mr.  Lawton,  and,  in  a  moment,  passed 
them  by. 

Soon  they  were  running  beside  a  beautiful 
brook  with  here  and  there  beds  of  pretty  green 
water-cress.  Then  they  passed  several  waterfalls, 
and  finally  an  old  mill  came  into  view. 

"By  Jove,  but  that  is  pretty !"  said  Arthur. 
"This  stream  has  undoubtedly  been  the  power 
for  that  old  mill.  I  'd  like  to  have  a  picture  of  it." 

They  left  the  stream  and  began  climbing  quite 
a  high  hill. 

"How  splendidly  the  machine  takes  the  up 
grade  !"  said  Mr.  Ward. 

Mr.  Lawton  was  waiting  at  the  top. 

"That  's  the  'Bird  in  the  Bush'  we  see  in  the 
distance,"  he  said,  pointing  across  the  valley  in 
front.  "From  here  it  looks  very  close,  but  it  's 
a  good  five  miles  off." 

Once  more  Mr.  Lawton  passed  them  before 
they  met  again  in  front  of  the  little  inn.  His 
party  had  all  alighted. 

"Did  you  ever  see  a  quainter  place?  It  looks 
like  a  doll's  house.  See  those  tiny  doors !  And 
these  funny  little  window-panes !"  said  Dorothy. 


Arthur  helped  the  motor-girl  into  the  house. 

"Supper  is  ready !"  said  Mr.  Lawton. 

A  sweet-faced  country  girl  received  them  and 
showed  them  into  the  dining-room,  where  a  de- 
licious supper  awaited  them,  the  kind  of  supper 
hungry  people  enjoy. 

"Not  bad  for  a  little  country  inn !"  said  Mr. 
Lawton.  "Of  course  the  motor  appetite  helps. 
Wherever  you  go  now,  you  will  find  these  de- 
lightful little  inns.  The  motor  is  responsible  for 
them." 

He  turned  to  Dorothy.  "You  should  rest  a 
few  minutes,  I  think,  dear." 

He  led  her  into  the  little  front  sitting-room 
and  Edith  put  her  on  the  sofa  and  drew  up  a 
chair  beside  her. 

"Is  n't  it  wonderful,  Edith,  how  many  kind 
people  there  are  in  the  world  ?  Mr.  Lawton  takes 
as  much  interest  in  our  new  happiness  as  we  do." 

"Your  father  is  just  like  him,  Dot.  He  is  so 
good  to  every  one." 

On  a  small  table  standing  close  to  the  sofa 
upon  which  Dorothy  was  resting  were  several 
books.  She  opened  one  of  them,  and  her  eye 
caught  the  name,  "George  Washington." 

"I  wonder  if  that  great  man  ever  visited  this 
little  inn !"  she  said.  "Do  you  know,  Edith,  that 
all  this  part  of  the  country  was  marched  over  by 
Washington's  troops?" 

Dorothy  began  to  read  aloud,  and  very  soon 
the  two  girls  had  become  so  absorbed  in  the  book 
that  they  did  not  realize  how  time  was  passing, 
until  the  rest  of  the  party  came  in  and  told  them 
it  was  almost  seven  o'clock. 

"We  must  be  off  now,"  said  Mr.  Lawton.  "I 
like  to  leave  a  good  margin  for  the  unexpected. 
In  automobiling.  it  's  the  unexpected  that  always 
happens.  We  ought  to  be  home  by  half-past 
eight.  I  '11  lead  all  the  way,  Ward.  By  following 
me,  you  will  have  no  difficulty,  and  I  '11  wait 
every  fifteen  minutes  to  let  you  catch  up." 

They  started  off  in  fine  style,  but  they  had  not 
gone  very  far  when  a  loud  report,  like  a  pistol- 
shot,  sounded  from  the  car  in  front.  It  startled 
everybody,  for  it  came  without  warning.  A  mo- 
ment later  Mr.  Lawton's  car  stopped. 

"It  's  a  puncture !"  he  called  to  them.  "Did  n't 
I  tell  you  it  is  always  the  unexpected  that  hap- 
pens?" 

Out  of  a  box  in  front  of  his  car,  Mr.  Lawton 
produced  an  old  linen  coat,  a  very  dusty,  dilapi- 
dated garment.  Then  he  took  from  the  tool-box 
a  monkey-wrench  and  several  other  complicated- 
looking  instruments.  Arthur  and  Mr.  Ward  were 
both  ready  to  help,  and  presently  the  three  men 
commenced  to  "tinker."  Dorothy  watched  them, 
in  amused  silence,  and  then  began  to  sing: 
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"Oh,  it  's  merry,  merry,  merry,  merry  journeymen  you 
are, 

All  in  the  tinkering  line,  sir  !" 

Everybody  laughed,  including  the  tinkers  them- 
selves. It  was  a  good  lesson  for  Arthur  and  Mr. 
Ward,  and  they  were  very  much  interested.  The 
same  thing  might  happen  at  any  time  to  Doro- 
thy's machine. 

It  took  half  an  hour  to  repair  the  tire,  and  it 
was  beginning  to  get  dusk  when  they  had  fin- 
ished. "We  'd  better  light  the  lights,  I  think.  It 
will  grow  dark  quickly,  and  we  shall  save  another 
stop  by  lighting  up  now,"  said  Mr.  Lawton. 

Soon  they  were  ready  to  start.  The  sun  had 
gone  down  some  time  before,  and  the  afterglow 
was  fading  away.  A  sudden  stillness  seemed  to 
pervade  the  whole  landscape.  But,  in  the  car, 
Mrs.  Ward,  Aunt  Alice,  and  Edith's  mother  were 
busy  discussing  rising  prices.  Dorothy  was  tell- 
ing Edith  of  a  new  book  she  had  just  finished, 
and  Arthur  and  Mr.  Ward  were  deep  in  the  mys- 
teries and  beauties  of  the  machine.  Arthur  was 
learning  all  he  could  about  its  mechanism.  So 
absorbed  were  they,  one  and  all,  that  they  had 
entirely  lost  sight  of  the  party  in  front. 

"There  they  go!"  said  Arthur,  at  last,  as  he 
caught  sight  of  a  light  ahead.  "We  must  catch 
up,  or  we  shall  lose  them  again."  So  Mr.  Ward 
put  on  speed,  and  presently  they  were  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  leading  car. 

Since  the  first  fifteen  minutes  after  the  tire 
had  been  repaired,  when  Mr.  Lawton  had  waited 
to  let  them  catch  up,  nobody  had  given  a  thought 
to  the  arrangement  which  had  been  made.  Now 
they  wondered  if  Mr.  Lawton  had  forgotten 
about  it.  They  were  just  beginning  to  realize 
that  no  familiar  landmarks  had  yet  come  into 
view,  when  the  automobile  in  front  of  them 
turned  into  a  driveway  and  drew  up  in  front  of 
a  stately  house. 

"What  do  you  suppose  Lawton  is  doing  there? 
Can  it  be  possible  we  have  been  following  a 
strange  machine?  If  so,  where  in  the  world  are 
we?    And  where  are  the  others?"  said  Mr.  Ward. 

He  drove  up  to  the  house  and  came  to  a  stop 
behind  the  other  motor,  jumped  out,  and  rang 
the  door-bell.  A  gentleman  opened  the  door, 
and  Mr.  Ward  at  once  explained  to  him  his  pre- 
dicament. 

"Come  in,  sir,  and  we  will  see  what  is  the  best 
thing  to  do.  My  name  is  Arnold,  Geoffrey  Ar- 
nold." 

"And  mine  is  Ward,  Robert  Ward." 

"I  know  you  well  by  reputation,  sir.  I  'm  glad 
to  have  this  pleasure.  You  are  some  six  miles 
out  of  your  way,  for  you  have  been  going  due 
north  instead  of  due  east,  as  the  other  car  went." 


"Our  good  friends  will  be  so  worried.  How  to 
find  or  reach  them  is  the  problem,"  said  Mr. 
Ward. 

"Well,  we  must  first  telephone  to  Mr.  Lawton's 
home  and  then  to  yours.  That  will  help.  Or — 
I  have  it !    They  would  surely  pass  the  toll-gate." 

Mr.  Arnold  went  to  the  telephone.  He  called 
up  the  toll-gate,  and  found  that  Mr.  Lawton,  who 
was  well  known  there,  had  not  yet  gone  by.  Then 
he  called  up  the  two  homes  and  gave  the  message 
that  Mr.  Ward  and  his  party  were  on  the  way. 

"Won't  you  all  come  in  for  a  rest?  Mrs.  Ar- 
nold is  not  at  home  just  now,  but  I  can  make  you 
comfortable." 

"Thank  you  very  much,  but  I  think  we  must 
hurry  on,"  said  Mr.  Ward. 

Mr.  Arnold  called  to  his  chauffeur. 

"Bring  our  machine  and  follow  us,  Stebbins," 
he  said.  "I  will  put  you  on  the  main  road,  Mr. 
Ward,  and  then  you  will  have  no  difficulty." 

"This  has  been  our  first  adventure  !"  said  Doro- 
thy to  Edith.  "I  would  love  it  if  it  were  not  for 
the  others.    I  know  they  are  worrying  about  us." 

Mr.  Arnold  got  in  beside  Mr.  Ward  and  di- 
rected him  as  they  went  along.  First  they  turned 
to  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  up  one  hill  and  down 
another,  over  a  bridge  and  through  dark  woods. 
At  last  they  came  out  on  to  the  main  road. 

"From  here  on  you  will  have  smooth  sailing," 
said  Mr.  Arnold.  "Good  night,  everybody.  I 
hope  we  shall  all  meet  again  soon.  The  next 
time  you  are  motoring  in  this  direction,  do  come 
in  and  see  us." 

With  renewed  thanks  from  Dorothy  and  her 
father,  they  separated,  and  this  chance  "adven- 
ture" was  to  mean  more  to  them  in  the  near 
future  than  any  one  of  them  dreamed. 

At  last  home  was  sighted. 

"It  is  just  ten  o'clock !"  said  Arthur. 

Mr.  Lawton  was  anxiously  awaiting  their  ar- 
rival. He  had  been  very  much  alarmed  up  to  the 
time  when  he  got  the  message  at  the  toll-gate. 

"I  waited  for  you,"  he  said,  "for  nearly  half 
an  hour.  Then  I  felt  sure  something  must  be 
wrong,  so  we  retraced  our  way  to  where  we  re- 
paired the  tire.  Finding  no  sign  of  you,  we  felt 
sure  you  had  taken  a  wrong  turn,  but,  after  try- 
ing several  roads  with  no  success,  we  decided  to 
come  on  to  the  toll-gate  and  telephone  home.  At 
the  toll-gate  we  got  your  message,  and  it  was  a 
great  relief,  I  assure  you." 

"It  was  a  splendid  adventure,  Mr.  Lawton," 
said  Dorothy,  "only  we  were  so  dreadfully  wor- 
ried about  you." 

That  night  Mr.  Ward  found  a  little  slip  of  paper 
pinned  to  his  pillow.    It  read,  in  boyish  spelling: 
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We  have  stoped  work  on  the  slot-machean  for  the 
presint.  It  is  not  quite  practtickle  yet.  The  trubble  is, 
it  dillivers  more  than  one  piece  of  gum  at  a  time. 

Paul. 

Edith  and  Aunt  Alice  went  off  by  the  early  train 
in  the  morning.  The  house  seemed  very  lonely 
after  they  had  gone. 

"You  must  devote  as  much  time  as  possible  to 
your  foot,  Dorothy." 

"Yes,  Mother,  I  will.  I  do  want  it  to  be  strong 
before  Hal  returns.  This  morning  it  was  much 
less  painful  than  yesterday." 

"Hal  will  have  my  letter  to-day,  Dorothy,  tell- 
ing him  of  the  motor.  I  'm  afraid  the  news  will 
unsettle  him  in  his  studies,  but  we  simply  could  n't 
keep  it  from  him." 

Neither  Dorothy  nor  her  mother  had  reckoned 
upon  Arthur.  He  had  written  Harold  on  Satur- 
day, the  clay  after  the  car  arrived,  telling  him  of 
Dorothy's  great  achievement.  It  had  been  an 
overwhelming  surprise  to  the  Yale  junior.  This 
is  the  letter  Dorothy  received  the  next  day: 

New  Haven,   May  30,   1910. 
Dearest  Sis  : 

Geewhillikins,  but  it  's  great  news  that  Arthur  writes 
me  !  If  any  one  else  had  written  the  letter,  I  should 
have  said  it  was  a  joke.  To  think  of  your  owning  a 
really,  truly  motor !  I  felt  like  playing  hooky  and 
going  home  by  next  train.  As  it  is,  I  have  to  square 
myself  somehow  with  one  of  our  professors.  Arthur's 
letter  put  everything  clean  out  of  my  head  and  made 
me  cut  one  of  my  important  recitations  this  morning. 
The  prof,  was  "Johnny-on-the-spot."  He  got  wise  to  it, 
and  now  little  Harry  will  have  to  apologize  and  ex- 
planify,  "all  on  account  of  Eliza" — which  means  you. 

How  am  I  to  wait  until  June  20  ?  Don't  lose  the 
motor  before  I  get  home.  And  keep  out  of  the  cops' 
way  until  you  know  the  ropes. 

Joking  aside,  I  am  no-end  proud  of  you,  Dot !     There 
is   no    fellow   in   college   who   can   claim   such   a   sister. 
I  '11  show  you  this  summer  how  much  I  think  of  you  ! 
Your  chum  and  proud  brother, 

Hal. 

P.S.  Tell  Dad  I  'm  working  hard  and  expect  to  come 
out  pretty  near  the  top  in  my  exams.  Love  to  Mother, 
Paul,  and  Peggy. 

"Dear  old  Hal !  You  're  the  best  chum  that 
anybody  could  have !"  said  Dorothy  to  herself. 

The  days  passed  much  more  quickly  than  she 
had  expected,  thanks  to  her  beloved  books.  Of 
course  a  good  deal  of  time  was  given  to  exer- 
cising her  foot,  and  then,  every  afternoon,  she 
would  call  for  her  father  in  the  motor,  and  off 
they  would  go  for  a  long  ride.  Edith  came  home 
on  the  15th,  having  done  so  well  in  her  studies 
that  she  was  radiantly  happy. 

So  the  days  sped  by,  and  June  20  arrived  at 
last.  Hal  was  expected  at  noon.  John  was 
spending  most  of  his  time  that  morning  in  pol- 
ishing the  car.  He  was  going  to  the  station  with 
Vol.  XXXVIII. -91. 


Dorothy  to  meet  her  brother,  and  when  he 
brought  the  motor  to  the  door  a  little  before 
twelve  o'clock,  he  was  dressed  in  all  his  regalia, 
goggles    included.      It    was    always    difficult    for 


THE    "FIRST    WALK        IN    THE    GAKDEN. 

Dorothy  to  keep  a  straight  face  when  John  ap- 
peared thus  arrayed,  but  she  would  not  have  hurt 
his  feelings  for  the  world. 

They  arrived  at  the  station  just  as  the  train 
was  coming  in.  From  where  Dorothy  sat,  she 
could  see  her  brother's  look  of  astonishment 
when   John  went   forward   to  take   his   suitcase. 
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She  heard  his  exclamation:  "You  do  look  'classy,' 
John !     You  're  out  of  sight !    Right  up  to  date  !" 

The  next  moment  he  caught  sight  of  Dorothy 
in  the  machine,  and,  his  face  beaming  with  joy, 
he  hurried  down  the  steps,  rushed  up  to  the  car, 
and  exclaimed: 

"I  take  off  my  hat  to  you,  dear  old  Dot !  And 
'M-o-t-o-r-g-i-r-l'  spells  Dor-o-thee!"  It  was  a 
parody  of  a  popular  ditty  they  often  sang,  and 
Dorothy  smiled  proudly. 


"SHE    STOPPED    THE    MACHINE    DEFTLY    JUST    IN 
FRONT   OF   THE    VERANDA." 

Then  he  sprang  into  the  car  and,  putting  his 
great  strong  arm  around  his  sister,  kissed  her 
affectionately.   And  as  the  car  moved  off,  he  said : 

"Golly,   Dot !     It   's   a   gorgeous  machine !      I 


never  expected  a  holiday  like  this !  I  suppose 
Dad  is  wild  over  it.  And  John !  Well,  search 
me  if  I  'd  have  known  him !  He  's  twenty  years 
younger.  Just  as  I  start  to  grow  a  mustache, 
John  shaves  his  off." 

"Why,  Hal,  you  have  a  teeny  little  one,  haven't 
you?" 

"Little  one,  indeed !  'Teeny !'  Pardon  me, 
but  to  the  faculty  and  students  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity it  is  known  as  a  'crack-a-jack.'  It  was  so 
christened  by  some  wiseacre,  probably  the  Pro- 
fessor of  good  English.  Had  any  accidents  yet? 
Been  arrested?    What  's  the  speed,  Dot?" 

Dorothy  put  her  hand  up  in  front  of  her  bro- 
ther's mouth. 

"If  you  '11  stop  talking  just  one  minute,  I  '11 
try  to  answer  some  of  your  questions." 

But  Hal  paid  no  heed  and  went  on  eagerly : 
"How  is  Edith?     Ts  she  home  yet?     Is  she  as 
pretty  as  ever,  Dot  ?" 

"She  is  'home'  and  prettier  than 
ever,  Hal,  and  we  have  made  heaps 
of  plans  for  the  holidays.  You 
and  Arthur,  Edith  and  I,  are  going 
to  have  lots  of  nice  trips  together 
in  our  motor.  You  see,  it  goes  like 
the  wind,  for  here  we  are,  and  there 
is  dear  little  Motherwaiting  for  us." 
Hal  had  grown  taller  than  ever 
and  had  broadened  out  in  propor- 
tion. He  was  a  fine-looking  fel- 
low, and  his  big  brown  eyes  fairly 
danced  with  mischief.  His  mother 
idolized  him,  and  no  wonder,  for, 
along  with  his  slang  and  good 
spirits,  he  was  really  unselfish  and 
thoughtful  for  others,  and  his 
home  was  to  him  the  dearest  place 
in  the  world.  Mrs.  Ward  always 
wrote  to  him  twice  a  week  and 
Dorothy  very  often.  Yet  Hal  was 
not  satisfied.  He  wanted  to  know 
from  day  to  day  what  every  one 
was  doing. 

That  afternoon  the  happy  trio 
went  over  in  the  motor  to  get  Mrs. 
Mortimer,  Edith,  and  Arthur.  They  called  for 
Mr.  Ward,  and  off  they  sped  for  a  long  ride, 
coming  home  just  in  time  for  dinner.  During 
the  evening,  while  they  were  all  together  on  the 
veranda,  Dorothy's  father  said: 

"Girls  and  boys,  I  have  a  little  surprise  for 
you,  and  I  hope  that  the  plans  we  have  made  for 
the  summer  will  meet  with  your  approval. 
Mrs.  Mortimer  has  been  invited  to  spend  two 
months  in  England  with  her  brother.  Mother 
and  I  have  persuaded  her  to  accept  the  invitation, 
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as  she  needs  the  change.  Of  course  her  first 
thought  was  that  she  could  not  leave  Arthur  and 
Edith,  but  we  soon  disposed  of  those  two  'obsta- 
cles.' We  want  the  'obsta- 
cles' to  be  our  guests  for 
August  and  September,  and 
Aunt  Alice  has  invited  the 
whole  party  to  Jamestown 
for  August." 

Dorothy  and  Edith  fairly 
shouted  with  joy  at  the  pros- 
pect of  being  together  all 
summer. 

"That  's  bully!"  said  Hal, 
bursting  into  song  with  the 
well-known  refrain, "  'What's 
the  matter  with  Father  ? 
He  's  all  right !'  "  and  adding, 
"Three  cheers  for  Dad!" 

Three  rousing  cheers  re- 
sponded. 

"Three  for  Aunt  Alice!" 
said  Dorothy. 

And  Arthur,  who  had 
been  a  happy  listener  until 
now,  said :  "Three  cheers 
for  the  motor-girl !"  And 
those  were  the  loudest  of  all. 

Just  at  that  moment  an 
automobile  turned  in  at  the 
gate  and  stopped  some  dis- 
tance from  the  house.  A 
gentleman  got  out  and  came 
toward  them.  It  was  Mr. 
Lawton. 

"I  never  heard  such  cheer- 
ing!" was  his  greeting. 
"Whatever  is  the  matter?  I 
did  n't  dare  bring  my  motor 
into  this  noisy  crowd  for 
fear  you  would  bombard  me 
and  my  car.  It  's  good  to 
see  you,  Hal.  My,  how  you 
have  grown  \" 

He  went  over  to  Dorothy 
and  took  her  hand  in  his. 

"How  is  our  little  motor- 
girl   to-night?      Are   you    glad    to   have    the    big 
brother  back?" 

Mr.  Lawton  had  to  hear  all  about  the  summer 
plans. 

"I  don't  wonder  you  were  all  cheering!"  he 
said.  "But  I  must  not  stop  now.  I  came  over 
really  to  see  your  father,  Dot,  on  a  little  matter 
of  business." 


two  men  got  into  Mr.  Lawton's  machine  and  rode 
around  to  the  barn. 

Presently,  when  Dorothy's  father  returned,  his 


I  TAKE  OFF  MY  HAT  TO  YOU,  DEAR  OLD  DOT 


face  was  all  aglow  with  smiles,  as  he  exclaimed : 
"Now  I  have  to  bottle  up  another  secret  until 
to-morrow  morning !  If  I  have  any  more  secrets 
to  keep,  I  '11  burst !" 

"Oh,  tell  us,  please  tell  us!"  everybody  pleaded. 
"We  cannot  wait." 

Butnoteven  Dorothy's  persuasion  had  any  effect. 

"Not  a  word  till  to-morrow  morning,"  said 
Mr.  Ward,  "so  the  sooner  to  bed  and  asleep,  the 


Mr.  Ward  walked  down  the  avenue  with  his 
friend,   and,   much   to   everybody's   surprise,    the      sooner  you  all  will  know  it !' 

(To  be  continued.') 


BY   FRANK   LILLIE  POLLOCK 


For  more  than  a  week 
the  Mississippi  had  been 
running  high  and  furi- 
ous, swollen  by  the  heavy 
April  rains  and  strewn 
with  rafts  of  every  kind  of  wreckage.  Below 
Cairo  it  was  a  turbulent  yellow  sea,  struggling 
hard  to  burst  through  tie-banked  levees  that  were 
guarded  day  and  night  by  anxious  men. 

Louis  Buckner  had  been  patrolling  the  water 
front  of  their  own  farm  since  dark,  in  a  heavy 
rain  and  a  high  east  wind.  His  father  and'  his 
elder  brother  had  stood  guard  during  the  day, 
and  his  own  watch  would  last  till  midnight,  as 
had  been  the  system  for  the  past  week.  It  would 
remain  so  till  the  water  began  to  go  down,  for 
the  Buckner  farm  lay  on  the  curve  of  the  great 
bend  below  Memphis,  and  was  exposed  to  the 
worst  pressure  the  river  could  bring  to  bear. 

Such  spots  are  the  danger  points  in  the  annual 
war  with  the  river  which  involves  every  dweller 
in  the  Mississippi  bottom.  The  river  below  Cairo 
runs  in  a  course  like  a  series  of  great  S's,  daily 
eating  the  hollows  deeper,  till  in  flood  time  it  is 
likely  to  find  a  weak  point  and  burst  across  the 
loop  in  a  new  channel.  The  result  is  a  permanent 
change  in  the  face  of  the  country,  and  a  perma- 
nent loss  of  land,  and  for  this  reason  much  of 
the  shore  is  embanked  with  strong  levees  and 
closely  watched  at  high  water. 

At  the  north  the  Buckner  land  adjoined  the 
farm  of  their  cousins,  the  Fishers  — really  their 
second  cousins,  and  rather  less  related  in  char- 
acter than  in  blood.  The  young  men  of  the 
family,  three  of  them,  bore  a  reputation  for  reck- 
lessness, at  times,  and  the  Buckners  had  little  to 
do  with  them ;  and  though  the  two  houses  had  al- 
ways remained  on  friendly  terms,  they  rarely  met. 


On  the  other  side  of  the  mile-wide  river,  on 
the  Arkansas  shore,  lay  the  great  Miller  estate, 
reaching  for  three  miles  down  the  stream. 

Lou  had  been  drenched  for  two  hours,  but  he 
tried  to  keep  the  lock  of  his  shot-gun  dry,  partly 
for  signaling  and  partly  for  a  possible  deadlier 
need.  Crime,  as  well  as  accident,  plays  a  part  in 
the  river  war,  and  levees  have  been  known  to  be 
cut  intentionally.  Sometimes  it  is  the  result  of 
a  standing  quarrel;  oftener  it  is  the  act  of  a 
reckless  and  desperate  farmer  who  crosses  the 
river  and  cuts  through  his  opposite  neighbor's 
levee  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  his  own. 

Along  Lou's  half-mile  beat  the  battering  of  the 
flood  seemed  fairly  to  shake  the  solid  levee  under- 
foot. It  was  inky  dark,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
and  Lou  thought  with  terror  of  the  effect  of  still 
another  day's  downpour.  In  the  darkness  the 
river  was  an  appalling  chaos,  heard  and  felt  but 
not  seen  as  it  tore  at  its  imprisoning  banks. 

Looking  over  toward  Arkansas,  Lou  imagined 
he  caught  a  glimpse  of  lights  on  the  Miller  shore. 
Senator  Miller  must  be  anxious  about  his  levee, 
and  in  his  heart  Lou  half  wished  that  the  river 
would  burst  across  the  big  estate  and  spare  his 
own  small  one.  The  Senator  could  stand  the 
loss  easily;  and  there  was  no  friendship  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  river.  The  ill  feeling  dated 
from  the  great  Civil  War  of  1861-65,  when  the 
Miller  house  had  been  a  center  for  Union  sympa- 
thizers, and  two  Buckners  had  fallen  in  battle, 
as  members  of  Tennessee  regiments.  The  almost 
dead  quarrel  had  recently  been  revived  by  a  dis- 
astrous lawsuit  which  Lou's  father  had  waged 
with  the  Senator  over  a  drove  of  hogs. 

Lou  paused  to  look  after  the  safety  of  his 
canoe,  chained  to  the  trunk  of  a  cypress,  a  light, 
slender  "dugout"  which  he  had  made  himself,  and 
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then  walked  on  to  the  northern  end  of  his  beat. 
Beyond  him  was  the  Fisher  territory,  ill-culti- 
vated, for  the  Fisher  boys  were  hunters,  trappers, 
horse-traders— some  said  horse-thieves— rather 
than  farmers. 

It  was  quite  to  be  expected  that  they  might 
leave  their  shore  unwatched  that  night,  and  Lou 
angrily  decided  that  he  would  walk  up  and  find 
what  guard  his  cousins  were  keeping. 

He  had  gone  almost  a  quarter  of  a  mile  when 
he  was  reassured  by  seeing  the  shine  of  a  lantern 
close  to  the  water's  edge.  The  Fishers  were 
awake,  then,  and  he  walked  nearer,  the  soft  mud 
and  the  storm  stilling  his  approach. 

Two  tall  young  men  in  streaming  oilskins  were 
in  a  large  skiff  tied  to  the  shore  in  the  shelter  of 
a  cypress  thicket,  while  a  third  man  was  passing 
spades  and  picks  to  them  from  the  land.  Lou 
recognized  his  relatives,  but  as  he  came  up  on 
the  other  side  of  the  thicket  he  caught  a  scrap  of 
talk  that  made  him  stop. 

" — let  the  water  in  on  the  Senator." 

"Careful,  you  fool !  it  '11  go  off." 

"Safe  enough.  If  we  break  it  there,  the 
river  '11  make  a  cut  off  clean  through  to  Point 
aux  Pins." 

"Well,  what  if  it  does?  Miller  kin  stand  it  and 
we  can't." 

"Who  's  that?  Come  out!"  suddenly  snapped 
Joe  Fisher  on  the  bank. 

Lou,  who  had  been  trying  to  creep  nearer  in 
his  alarm  at  this  conversation,  had  to  show  him- 
self. Startled  faces  greeted  him,  and  he  saw  the 
light  play  on  the  wet  nickel  of  a  revolver. 

"Oh,  it  's  only  Lou.  Howdy,  Lou  !"  said  one  of 
his  cousins,  in  a  tone  of  great  relief. 

"What  are  you-all  going  to  do?"  Lou  asked, 
with  a  pretense  of  carelessness. 

"Just  something  for  your  own  good." 

"We  're  going  to  drop  down-stream  a  little 
ways  to  look  at  the  levee,"  said  Joe.  He  gazed 
searchingly  at  Lou  and  said  something  aside. 

"Oh,  Lou  's  all  right,"  said  his  brother. 

Joe  hesitated.  "Well,  come  along,  then,"  he 
said,  at  last,  and  the  boat,  pulling  four  oars,  shot 
out  into  the  boiling  river.  After  a  few  yards  its 
lantern  was  extinguished. 

Lou  stood  still,  quivering  with  excitement  at 
what  he  had  heard  and  seen.  He  knew  the  river, 
he  knew  his  cousins  too  well  not  to  have  grasped 
its  meaning.  The  Miller  levee  was  going  to  be 
cut  that  night,  and  the  new  outlet  on  the  opposite 
shore  would  bring  safety  to  his  own. 

But  safety  at  such  a  price  was  horrible.  It 
would  be  very  well  to  see  his  enemy  beaten  in  fair 
fight  with  the  river,  but  he  would  not  stand  by 
in  silence  and  see  treachery  added  to  the  odds, 


Lou  shouted  after  the  boat  in  the  darkness,  but 
there  was  no  answer.  It  was  men  of  his  own 
blood  who  were  going  to  do  this  outrage,  and 
Lou  felt  that  he  would  share  the  guilt  if  he  failed 
to  stop  it. 

He  tried  to  disown  responsibility.  He  could 
not  warn  them  on  the  other  side ;  there  was  no 
telegraph,  no  ferry,  and  he  could  never  paddle 
his  canoe  fast  enough  to  overtake  the  four  oars 
that  had  so  much  start  already.  No  honor,  surely, 
could  bind  him  to  attempt  such  a  crossing  in  a 
pine  dugout,  and  besides  he  had  his  own  levee  to 
guard. 

Lou  walked  hurriedly  back  to  his  own  ground, 
trying  not  to  feel  like  an  accomplice.  The  river 
thundered  at  his  feet,  mingling  with  the  howl 
from  the  wind-torn  cypresses  along  the  shore,  but 
in  Lou's  heart  a  fiercer  struggle  was  going  on. 

Suddenly  he  thought  of  the  mast  and  sail  he 
sometimes  used.  They  were  there,  tied  in  the 
bottom  of  the  canoe,  and  with  that  wind  he  would 
be  driven  across  the  river— barring  an  upset- 
faster  than  any  oars  could  travel. 

Lou  balanced  in  agonized  hesitation.  He  did 
not  want  to  do  it.  It  was  as  much  as  his  life  was 
worth— and  to  benefit  Miller,  of  all  men  !  Then 
it  came  upon  him  like  a  hammer  stroke  that  he 
would  never  in  his  life  feel  free  of  guilt  if  this 
crime  was  committed  without  his  having  taken 
every  risk  to  prevent  it,  and  with  a  great  gasp  he 
ran  at  full  speed  back  to  the  canoe,  jerked  the 
water  out  of  her,  and  set  up  the  mast. 

He  kneeled  in  the  stern  with  the  steering  pad- 
dle. But  the  moment  the  chain  was  unhooked, 
the  current  snatched  the  canoe  from  the  shore 
and  sent  it  spinning  dizzily  round  and  round  be- 
fore Lou  could  loosen  the  single  square  sail. 

Then,  as  the  first  gust  struck  the  wet  cloth,  the 
craft  heeled  over  within  an  inch  of  capsizing, 
hung  there,  beaten  down  by  the  gale  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  went  off  with  a  leap,  ripping 
through  the  swirling  yellow  water. 

The  dark  shore  went  instantly  out  of  sight. 
Nothing  was  around  him  but  the  wild  surge  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  blackness  and  the  rain. 
The  wet  sail,  swelling  stiff  as  a  sheet  of  tin,  drove 
the  canoe  ahead  at  terrific  speed.  Yellow  froth 
flew  over  the  bow  in  sheets  and  Lou  lost  his 
directions  in  the  darkness,  but  he  knew  that  he 
must  hold  her  head  diagonally  against  the  current 
to  compensate  for  the  certain  drift  downward. 

Black  beside  him  a  huge  uprooted  tree  plunged 
past,  wallowing  down  the  current.  It  sent  Lou's 
heart  into  his  mouth,  for  he  could  not  see  such 
obstacles  in  time  to  steer  clear  of  them.  He 
would  have  to  trust  to  luck,  and  he  set  his  teeth 
hard,  thrilling  with  the  excitement  of  the  race. 
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He  thought  that  he  must  have  passed  his 
cousins'  boat  already ;  he  fancied  that  he  must  be 
nearing  the  Arkansas  shore.  Really  he  could 
form  no  idea  how  far  he  had  come ;  he  seemed  to 
be  flying  endlessly  through  a  howling  chaos  of 
midnight  and  water.  The  canoe,  driving  half 
over  the  water  and  half  through  it,  was  half  full, 
but  Lou  had  neither  hand  free  to  bail  her  out. 

The   gunwale    scraped   past    something   with    a 


it.  In  a  couple  of  strokes  he  ran  into  a  tangle 
of  branches,  and,  grasping  these,  he  managed  to 
haul  himself  out  upon  the  trunk  of  a  great  tree  — 
the  floating  object  that  had  shipwrecked  him. 

The  tree  pitched  and  gyrated  on  the  eddying 
current  but  it  did  not  turn  over,  and  Lou  was 
fairly  safe  for  the  present.  He  wiped  the  water 
out  of  his  eyes  and  took  in  the  situation.  He 
had  failed  in  his  hair-brained  attempt,  after  all ; 


HE    WALKED    KEARER,    THE    SOFT    MUD    AND    THE    STORM    STILLING    HIS    AI'PROACH.' 


jar,  then  a  monster  object  went  staggering  past, 
toppling  over  and  over  with  terrific  splashes.  It 
appeared  to  be  a  house,  probably  some  river-side 
cabin  flooded  from  its  foundations. 

Again  Lou  wondered  where  he  was.  Far 
down-stream  he  could  see  a  sort  of  luminous  haze 
through  the  rain,  and  thought  it  must  be  the 
Arkansas  shore. 

As  he  was  looking  at  it  the  canoe  smashed 
into  some  solid  body  with  such  a  shock  that  Lou 
was  shot  headlong  overboard.  Down  he  went 
before  he  could  even  catch  his  breath. 

He  went  deep  and  came  up  choking  and  reach- 
ing blindly  for  some  support.  The  canoe  was 
gone,  but  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  some  vague 
dark  mass  a  few  yards  away,  and  struck  out  for 


he  had  lost  a  canoe  and  a  shot-gun,  and  was 
drifting  down  the  river  with  a  better  chance  of 
reaching  Louisiana  than  Arkansas. 

He  had  been  drifting  for  several  minutes  when 
he  noticed  the  luminous  haze  again.  It  had 
grown  larger,  brighter ;  as  he  watched  it,  it  in- 
creased to  a  great  tower  of  light,  shapeless 
through  the  rain  mists,  and  a  vague  thunder  came 
to  his  ears  that  was  not  the  roar  of  the  stream. 

It  was  not  the  shore.  It  was  a  river  steamer, 
fighting  her  way  up  against  the  current,  and  Lou 
began  to  calculate  the  chances  of  being  picked  up. 

Would  she  pass  within  shouting  distance? 
Quivering  with  chill,  fatigue,  hope,  and  fear,  Lou 
watched  her  electric  lights  grow  to  distinctness. 
The  threshing  roar  of  her  paddles  rose  louder; 
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he  could  see  the  rows  of  state-room  windows. 
She  was  a  hundred  yards  to  leeward  when  Lou 
set  up  a  yell. 

The  shining  monster  passed  on  at  first,  without 
paying  any  attention.  But  Lou  kept  up  his  an- 
guished howls,  and  suddenly  there  was  an  answer- 
ing toot  from  the  whistle,  the  paddles  slowed,  the 
steamer  veered  toward  him,  and  in  another  minute 
he  was  hauled  over  the  low  bow  of  the  City  of 
Memphis. 

In  that  last  minute  Lou  had  devised  a  plan  for 
fulfilling  his  mission  after  all. 

"For  mercy's  sake,  put  me  ashore  at  Senator 
Miller's  landing!"  he  exclaimed  to  an  officer  who 
had  come  down  to  the  lower  deck  to  see  the 
rescue. 

"Not  to-night.  What  's  the  hurry?"  replied  the 
man  in  uniform. 

"They  're  going  to  break  Miller's  levee  to- 
night." 

The  officer  glanced  sharply  at  Lou.  "Who  's 
going  to  break  it?    How  do  you  know?" 

"Never  mind  that.  I  know  — and  that 's  straight. 
I  was  trying  to  cross  in  a  canoe  to  give  them  the 
word  to  look  out,  when  I  upset." 

"In  a  canoe!  You  must  be  a  nervy  kid!"  the 
officer  exclaimed  in  astonishment.  "But  we  can't 
touch  at.  the  landing  to-night.  The  channel  's 
changing  every  minute  and  we  're  running  by 
guesswork  as  it  is.  Reckon  you  '11  have  to  come 
on  to  Memphis  with  us." 

"But  I  can't.  The  Senator  '11  pay  you  any- 
thing you  ask  if  you  '11  put  me  ashore.  It  '11  be 
worth  $10,000  to  him— and  to  other  men  lower 
down  too." 

"Well,  I  '11  tell  you  what,"  said  the  officer,  after 
some  thought.  "We  might  set  you  ashore  in  a 
boat.  I  '11  see  the  captain.  But  you  're  most  two 
miles  below  Miller's  landing  now,"  he  added,  as 
he  turned  to  go  up-stairs. 

Lou  had  no  idea  that  the  current  had  carried 
him  down  so  far.  Two  miles!— and  the  steamer 
was  making  barely  eight  miles  an  hour.  He 
leaned  wearily  over  the  side,  watching  the  dark 
Arkansas  shore,  and  wondering  if  he  would 
reach  it. 

It  was  fifteen  minutes  later  when  a  boat,  rowed 
by  a  couple  of  muscular  roustabouts,  put  him 
ashore  at  the  plank  wharf  that  was  the  private 
landing  of  the  Miller  estate.  Here  Lou  had 
hoped  to  find  some  one  on  guard,  but  the  place 
was  deserted.  It  was  nearly  a  mile  up  to  the 
big  house,  and  he  judged  it  better  to  hurry  up 
the  river  bank  in  the  hope  of  meeting  some 
guards. 

The  rain  had  slackened  and  the  darkness 
seemed  less  intense.     Lou  was  unfamiliar  with 


the  ground,  however,  and  he  stumbled  and  blun- 
dered over  rock  piles  and  through  muddy  pools 
as  he  hastened  up  the  river,  keeping  on  the  top 
of  the  embankment.  He  was  in  the  bight  of  the 
great  curve  — a  most  likely  place  for  the  levee- 
cutters  to  attack— and  he  prayed  vainly  for  a 
sight  of  the  lanterns  of  Miller's  men. 

It  was  a  lantern  that  he  saw  at  last,  a  bright 
glow  at  the  water's  edge,  and  it  stopped  him 
short.     As  he  paused,  a  match  flared  and  went 


"A   VOLCANO   OF   FLAME    SEEMED    TO   BURST 
IN   HIS   FACE." 

out;  then  another.  Then  the  lantern  went  out, 
too,  and  Lou  heard  the  stamp  of  men  getting 
into  a  boat. 

Then  he  knew  what  it  was,  and  ran  impulsively 
forward.  The  boat  was  out  of  sight  already, 
though  he  could  still  hear  the  rapid  rattle  of  hur- 
ried oars  from  the  darkness. 

He  peered  about.  The  levee  seemed  unin- 
jured. He  was  congratulating  himself  on  being 
in  time,  when  a  volcano  of  flame  seemed  to  burst 
in  his  face  with  a  stunning  concussion,  and  he 
was  blown  off  his  feet  and  hurled  backward. 

After  one  dazed  instant  he  found  himself  ly- 
ing, plastered  with  mud,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
embankment.  He  crawled  to  his  feet,  unhurt,  he 
thought,  though  his  head  swam  and  his  eyes 
seemed   scorched.     Then   he   felt   blood   running 
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down  his  face  and  he  turned  suddenly  sick  and 
faint,  but  he  forced  himself  to  stagger  to  the 
water's  edge. 

He  thought  the  levee  must  have  been  blown  to 
pieces,  but  as  he  groped  dizzily  through  thrown- 
up  earth  he  discovered  that,  while  the  embank- 
ment had  been  much  shaken,  only  a  stream  of  a 
couple  of  feet  in  width  was  pouring  through. 

But  this  was  widening  every  second  and  would 
be  a  furious  crevasse  in  half  an  hour  if  not 
plugged,  for  at  that  point  the  low  lands  were 
actually  below  the  river's  high  level.  Lou 
scraped  earth  into  the  gap,  to  find  it  washed 
away  as  fast  as  he  threw  it  in,  and  he  looked 
about  hastily  for  something  more  substantial. 

He  remembered  that  he  had  stumbled  over  a 
heap  of  sand-bags  a  little  before  he  saw  the  lan- 
tern, and  he  ran  back  to  find  it.  The  stimulus  of 
the  danger  gave  him  strength,  and  he  hurried 
back  with  a  fifty-pound  sack  and  splashed  it  into 
the  leak.  He  brought  another,  and  was  turning 
back  for  a  third  when  he  saw  a  light  coming 
down  the  shore  at  furious  speed,  borne  at  the 
height  of  his  head,  and  he  heard  the  pounding  of 
a  horse's  hoofs. 

"Stop  there,  sir!  What  are  you  doing?"  a 
resonant  voice  roared  above  the  roar  of  the  river, 
and  the  Senator,  drenched,  mud-splashed  from 
hat  to  boots,  with  a  gun  across  his  saddle,  almost 
rode  him  clown.  Far  behind  the  horseman  Lou 
saw  a  dozen  more  lanterns  bobbing  up  and  down 
as  they  came  at  a  run. 

The  Senator  reined  in  his  plunging  horse  and 
lifted  his  lantern  to  look  at  Lou. 

"You  're  one  of  the  Buckners.  Trying  to  cut 
the  levee,  were  you?  By  Jove,  it  would  serve 
you  right  if  I  shot  you !" 

Lou  boiled  with  suppressed  rage  at  this  greet- 


ing. "Shoot  away!"  he  said,  between  his  teeth, 
and  turned  savagely  off  into  the  darkness. 

The  Senator  had  him  by  the  collar  instantly. 

"You  don't  escape  so  easily,  you  young  scoun- 
drel.    Are  you  armed?     Keep  your  hands  up!" 

Lou  twisted  himself  around  with  his  last  atom 
of  energy. 

"No,  I  'm  not  armed,"  he  flashed.  "I  've  lost 
a  good  canoe  and  a  twenty-dollar  gun  coming  to 
put  you  on  your  guard,  and  so  I  've  got  nothing 
left.  I  did  n't  blow  up  your  levee,  and  you  '11 
never  find  out  who  did  it.  I  'm  no  friend  of 
yours,  but  I  would  n't  stand  to  see  your  levee 
broken,  and  I  crossed  the  river  and  got  half 
drowned  and  blown  up,  and  I  plugged  the  break 
for  you,  and  now  you  can  shoot  or  send  me  to 
jail,  whichever  you  like,  and  we  '11  call  it  square. 
Only  I  'd  advise  you  to  look  after  that  break 
first,  for  the  whole  river  '11  be  through  it  in 
about  fifteen  minutes." 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  astonished  Senator.  "I 
did  n't  know— I  'm  sorry— here,  hold  up!"  But 
Lou  had  collapsed  in  a  heap  at  the  horse's  hoofs. 

He  drifted  back  to  life  an  hour  later,  in  the 
Miller  house,  where  he  remained  for  the  next 
three  days  till  his  bruises  were  healed.  The  river 
became  stationary  that  night ;  next  day  it  began 
to  fall,  and  the  levees  held  fast  on  both  shores. 

Lou  refused  all  the  Senator's  offers  of  financial 
reward,  but  he  could  not  refuse  a  sailing  canoe 
and  a  magnificent  hammerless  double-barrel 
shot-gun,  the  best  that  New  Orleans  could  fur- 
nish, which  the  Senator  brought  over  a  month 
afterward  to  replace  the  ones  he  had  lost. 

This  exchange  of  benefits  ended  the  feud.  Bet- 
ter acquaintance  brought  better  feeling  between 
the  two  families,  and  peace  was  made  across  the 
Mississippi. 


NEARING  VACATION 


I  cannot  add  forty  and  four  to-day  ! 
Geography  's  such  a  great  bore  to-day ! 
And  history,  oh,  it  does  bother  me  so ! 
And  grammar  I  can't  study  more  to-day. 


I  wish  that  we  did  n't  have  school  to-day, 
For  the  weather  is  not  a  bit  cool  to-day; 
I  'd  like  to  be  out  and  just  wander  about, 
Or  take  a  good  swim  in  the  pool  to-day. 


■     I.     I 


BY  FRANCES  DUNCAN 

Author  of  "  Mary's  Garden  and  How  It  Grows,"  etc. 


Little  gardens  are  very  easy  to  make.  The 
paths  must  be  wide  enough  to  walk  on  and  must 
lead  where  you  want  to  go.  Garden-beds  may  be 
any  shape  you  wish,  only  remember  that  if  you 
make  a  bed  too  broad,  you  will  have  difficulty  in 
reaching  across  it.  Here  each  diagram  represents 
a  garden-plot  twelve  feet  square. 

First  mark  out  your  garden  by  driving  stakes 
at  the  corners  of  the  beds  and  stretching  string 
between.  Mark  it  all  out  before  you  begin  to 
dig,  then  you  can  see  if  the  plan  is  just  as  you 
want  it. 

Have  the  garden  in  a  sunny  place  if  you  can- 
there  are  many  more  flowers  that  will  grow  in 
the  sunshine  than  in  a  partly  shaded  place,  and 
planning  the  garden  is  much  easier.  The  soil 
should  be  good.  If  it  is  n't,  enrich  it  with  old 
manure ;  one  of  the  little  gardens  would  need 
about  two  bushels. 

Dig  the  beds  deeply— two  feet  is  none  too  deep, 
if  you  can  compass  it.  Dig  the  manure  well  in, 
then  with  a  rake  make  the  beds  smooth  and  level. 
Do  not  heap  up  flower-beds.  They  do  not  hold 
the  moisture  so  well. 

GARDEN  I 

Corn.  Plant  in  hills  three  feet  apart,  putting 
five  or  six  kernels  in  a  hill.     When  these  come 
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up,  pull  out  the  weaker  ones,  leaving  three  stalks. 
Nasturtiums.  In  front  of  the  corn  sow  dwarf 
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GARDEN    I.      CORN,    NASTURTIUMS,    ZINNIA. 

nasturtiums.  Poke  little  holes  three  inches  deep 
and  two  inches  apart,  and  drop  a  seed  in  each 
hole.  Press  down  the  earth.  When  the  plants 
are  up,  pull  out  intervening  ones,  leaving  seed- 
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lings  three  inches  apart.  When  these  are  grown 
taller,  thin  again,  leaving  the  plants  six  inches 
apart.  If  you  do  not  do  this,  the  plant  infants 
will  quarrel  about  their  food,  and  none  will  have 
enough  to  eat. 

Zinnia.  Sow  these  in  rows  anywhere  you  like, 
and  when  they  are  sturdy  little  plants,  transplant 
to  their  proper  places  in  the  garden.  They  should 
be  a  foot  apart.  In  this  garden  zinnias  of  buff  or 
pale  brown  would  be  prettiest. 

Center.  Put  in  the  center  a  piece  of  brush  such 
as  sweet-peas  are  grown  on.  In  a  circle  around 
it  plant  six  or  seven  seeds  of  tall  nasturtium  to 
climb  over  it. 

GARDEN  II 

Sunflowers.  Sow  annual  sunflowers  in  a  row. 
Make  a  furrow  and  cover  the  seeds  a  quarter  of 
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GARDEN   2.      SUNFLOWERS,    CORNFLOWERS, 
SWEET  ALYSSUM. 

an  inch  deep.     The  plants  should  stand  one  or 
two  feet  apart. 

Cornflowers.    Sow  in  patches  like  this : 


or  in  rows  like  this : Cover  the  little 

silvery  shuttlecocks  with  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of 
soil.  Thin  them  if  crowded.  You  cannot  easily 
transplant  cornflowers. 

Sweet  Alyssum.  This  makes  a  good  edging. 
Sow  in  a  row  at  the  edge  of  the  bed.  Cover  and 
press  down.    This  flower  you  need  n't  thin. 
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GARDEN   3.      SHIRLEY   POPPIES,    PORTULACA. 

A  bird  bath  makes  an  exciting  and  interesting 
center  to  the  garden. 

GARDEN  III.     For  Very  Poor  Soil 

Shirley  Poppies.  When  sowing  poppies  as  late 
as  June,  sprinkle  the  seed,  do  not  cover  with  soil, 
but  just  press  down  and  water  thoroughly.  With 
late-sown  poppies,  the  beds  must  have  a  light 
covering  of  grass  clippings.    When  the  seeds  are 
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GARDEN  4.      A   PARTLY   SHADED   GARDEN. 

up,  this  can  be  lifted  off.     It  keeps  the  seedlings 
from  being  burned  up  by  the  hot  sun. 

Poppies  can  be  sown  as  early  as  March,  but  it 
is  not  too  late  to  sow  them  in  the  month  of  June. 
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GARDENS  5   AND   6.      TWO   LITTLE   VEGETABLE-GARDENS. 


Portulaca.  When  the  poppies  are  five  or  six 
inches  high,  sow  portulaca.  This  will  bloom 
when  the  poppies  are  past.  Nasturtiums  and 
mignonette  will  also  grow  in  very  poor  soil. 

GARDEN  IV.     A  Partly  Shaded  Garden 

Pansies.  Set  out  pansy  plants  about  one  foot 
apart.  The  soil  for  them  should  be  rich.  If  you 
plant  seed,  it  has  to  be  done  in  March. 

Coreopsis.  Sow  the  coreopsis  just  as  you  sow 
cornflowers.  For  a  very  shady  garden,  trans- 
plant ferns  from  the  woods.  You  can  dig  up  lit- 
tle pines  or  cedars  and  plant  them  at  the  entrance 
of  your  garden  and  the  corners  of  your  flower- 
beds. This  will  not  only  give  them  a  very  digni- 
fied air,  but  makes  a  very  pretty  combination, 
pleasing  to  the  eye. 


V  AND  VI.     Two  Little  Vegetable-Gardens 

Squash.  Sow  in  hills  five  feet  apart,  five  seeds 
in  a  hill.     (Plant  melons  the  same  way.) 

Tomato.  Set  out  plants  three  feet  apart. 

Pole-beans.  First  plant  the  poles,  setting  them 
three  feet  apart.  Then  sow  the  beans  one  inch 
deep,  six  or  seven  about  each  pole. 

Other  vegetables  go  in  rows.  Draw  a  furrow, 
drop  in  the  seeds,  cover.  Thin  when  the  seed- 
lings are  up,  just  as  you  do  flowers. 

Lettuce.  This  makes  a  pretty  edging.  Sow 
Hanson's  for  a  June-made  garden.  When  the 
plants  begin  to  crowd,  take  up  the  crowding  ones 
and  transplant  them. 

Always  water  after  sowing  seed,  and  after 
transplanting.  Transplant  on  a  cloudy  day  or 
late  in  the  afternoon.    Keep  little  plants  moist. 


Mr.  Horned  Owl: 


AT    THE    BIRDVILLE    MOTION-PICTURE    SHOW. 
"  Come  on  home.     We  can't  see  the  pictures  if  they  keep  on  throwing  that  glaring  light  on  them  all  the  time! 


YOUNG  CRUSOES  OF  THE  SKY 


BY  F.  LOVELL  COOMBS 

Author  of  "The  Young  Railroaders" 


Chapter  IV 


ON   THE      INLAND   ISLAND 

"It  could  n't  be  the  sea?" 

"Perhaps  it  is  wind  in  trees." 

In  dense  darkness  the  three  boys  were  peering 
over  the  edge  of  the  balloon  basket,  endeavoring 
to  discover  what  it  was  had  caught  the  anchor 
with  a  jolt  that  had  awakened  them.  To  their 
ears  came  a  soughing  which  rose  and  fell  like  the 
wash  of  waves  on  a  shore. 

"We  may  have  struck  a  new  air-current  and 
been  carried  north  over  the  lakes.  It  's  cold 
enough,"  said  Dick,  turning  up  his  coat-collar. 

"You  might  jump  over,"  Lincoln  suggested. 
"If  there  is  water  we  'd  hear  you  splash." 

The  basket  lurched  sharply,  the  soughing 
swelled  up  in  greater  volume,  there  was  a  rasp- 
ing against  the  basket  bottom,  and  the  boys 
uttered  a  simultaneous  cry  of  "Trees  !" 

"Look  out  for  tipping!"  warned  Bob.  "Hang  on!" 


There  was  a  crash  of  boughs,  the  car  leaped 
forward  in  a  succession  of  wild  bounds,  and  all 
in  a  twinkle  branches  whipped  across  their  faces, 
the  basket  caught,  toppled  over,  and  from  Bob 
came  a  shrill  cry— a  cry  that  shot  downward, 
with  a  crackling  of  boughs.  Dick  and  Lincoln, 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  basket,  clung  despe- 
rately; the  car  partially  righted,  and  held;  and  in 
a  panic  of  alarm  they  leaned  over  and  shouted, 
"Bob!  Bob!" 

A  sigh  of  relief  greeted  a  response  from  di- 
rectly beneath  them.  "I  'm  all  right,"  Bob  called. 
"A  big  limb  caught  me.  And  I  say,"  he  added 
hurriedly,  "had  n't  you  chaps  better  get  out,  too  ? 
Don't  leave  me !  And  you  may  not  have  another 
chance  of  landing." 

"Come  on,  Line,"  said  Dick,  promptly.  "Here 
is  a  good-sized  limb  just  below  the  corner.  But 
we  must  be  quick !" 

Climbing  over  the  side,  Dick  secured  a  hold  on 
the   limb,  and  loosened  his  hold  on  the  basket. 
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At  once  the  car  began  to  strain  upward.  With 
a  cry  of  "Catch  me!"  Lincoln  plunged  recklessly 
after  him.  Luckily  he  landed  astride  of  the 
branch,  Dick  held  him,  and  the  next  moment 
they  felt  the  basket  shoot  skyward. 

"Glory !"  breathed  Lincoln.  "That  was  a  nar- 
row shave  from  going  off  by  myself!" 

"You  are  out  all  right?"  called  Bob. 

"Yes;  and  the  balloon  has  gone.  We  will  try 
to  come  down  to  you.  It  appears  to  be  a  sort  of 
pine,"  Dick  added  to  Lincoln,  as,  cautiously  feel- 
ing their  way  in  the  absolute  darkness,  they  be- 
gan working  in  toward  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 
"And  a  whopper,  from  the  feel." 

"How  far  down  are  you,  Bob  ?"  Lincoln  called. 
"Near  the  ground?" 

"It  's  so  dark  I  can't  tell,  but  the  limb  I  am 
on,  from  its  size,  should  not  be  far  from  the 
ground.  The  tree  is  a  big  one,  though.  I  've 
just  reached  the  trunk,  and  can't  put  my  arms 
around  it." 

Dick  reached  the  end  of  the  limb,  and  feeling, 
found  the  trunk  almost  as  great  in  circumference 
as  Bob  reported  it  below. 

"Too  big  to  slide  down,"  he  announced  to  Lin- 
coln. "We  '11  have  to  work  down  from  branch 
to  branch." 

This  did  not  prove  difficult,  even  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  soon  Bob's  "Hold  on !  That  's  my 
head,"  announced  that  they  had  reached  him.  A 
moment  after  the  three  were  sitting  side  by  side 
on  a  huge  limb,  just  above  which  a  second  and 
smaller  formed  a  convenient  back-rest. 

"I  thought  I  was  never  going  to  stop  falling," 
Bob  was  saying.  "Then  I  landed  sprawled  out 
on  the  end  of  this,  and  managed  to  hang  on.  I 
have  n't  seen  a  light,  or  heard  a  sound,  though. 
You  chaps  did  n't  see  anything  from  higher  up?" 

"Not  a  glimmer.  We  appear  to  be  in  a  big 
woods,  from  the  noise  of  the  wind.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  big  pine  forests  of  the  Rockies — maybe 
the  Canadian  Rockies,"  said  Lincoln,  shivering. 
"It  's  cold  enough  to  think  we  had  caught  the 
Special  North  Wind  Limited." 

"Let  us  yell,"  said  Dick.  "It  's  not  likely  we 
would  strike  another  outfit  like  those  rustlers." 

Together  the  boys  raised  their  voices  in  a 
shout.  About  them  in  the  darkness  rose  a  wild 
scurrying  and  fluttering,  and  cries  of  birds.  The 
noise  of  the  birds  died  away,  and  there  returned 
an  echo  of  their  call  as  from  a  great  distance. 
They  repeated  the  shout,  and  again.  At  last  they 
gave  it  up.  Only  the  mocking  echo  and  the  call- 
ing of  the  frightened  birds  responded. 

"I  '11  go  down  and  look  round  a  bit,"  said  Bob, 
who  sat  nearest  the  trunk. 

"Be  careful,"  warned  the  others. 


Shifting  back  to  the  trunk,  and  feeling  beneath, 
Bob  found  another  limb.  He  was  cautiously 
lowering  himself,  when  from  directly  beneath 
rose  a  long-drawn  howl.  Bob  scrambled  back 
hastily.  "A  wolf !"  he  exclaimed.  "I  guess  we 'd 
better  wait  for  daylight." 

The  boys  grasped  the  limb  behind  them  more 
securely  as  the  blood-chilling  howl  came  up  again. 
This  time,  however,  it  was  some  distance  off,  and 
presently  with  relief  they  heard  it  die  away  in 
the  distance. 

On  the  wolf's  final  disappearance  the  boys  hud- 
dled closer  together  for  mutual  warmth,  and  pre- 
pared to  await  the  dawn.  Though  cold,  their 
position  was  not  uncomfortable,  with  the  limb 
behind  them,  and  shortly,  despite  the  fright  the 
wolf  had  given  them,  all  three  began  to  drowse 
and  nod. 

It  was  from  one  of  these  sleeping-spells  that 
Bob,  with  a  start  that  almost  threw  him  from 
the  limb,  suddenly  discovered  that  dawn  had 
broken.     His  startled  move  awakened  the  others. 

Immediately  all  glanced  below,  to  draw  back 
with  a  gasp.  They  were  some  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
from  the  ground,  and,  with  the  exception  of  an- 
other branch  below,  the  trunk  of  the  tree  was  as 
bare  as  a  flagpole.  Clutching  the  friendly  bough 
behind  them,  the  three  strangely  landed  travelers 
gazed  at  one  another  and  about  them  in  mute 
wonder. 

The  great  tree  in  which  they  found  themselves 
was  a  species  of  pine,  and  stretching  on  every 
hand  as  far  as  they  could  see  in  the  yet  subdued  . 
light  was  a  vista  of  similar  towering  trunks,  like 
a  great  private  park.  The  ground,  which  was  but 
little  obstructed  with  undergrowth,  was  level,  and 
carpeted  with  the  brown  pine-needles,  and  here 
and  there  patches  of  tall,  wiry  grass. 

"Well,  we  are  down  again  all  right  — only 
we  're  not,"  observed  Dick,  grimly,  again  peering 
directly  below. 

"The  'Nots'  have  it,"  agreed  Lincoln,  craning 
forward.  "Looks  to  me  as  though  we  were  up 
here  until  we  can  grow  wings — like  three  clipped 
crows.  We  could  no  more  shin  down  that  big 
trunk  than  down  the  side  of  a  house." 

"Two  of  us  could  n't  clasp  hands  around  it," 
declared  Dick. 

It  was  Bob  this  time  who  rose  to  the  occasion. 
"I  say,  you  chaps,"  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  "you 
have  leather  belts  too,  have  n't  you  ?  Could  n't 
we  make  one  big  belt  of  the  three,  and  go  down 
the  tree  the  way  Australian  gum-hunters  climb? 
You  have  read  of  them,  have  n't  you?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  know,"  cried  Lincoln,  immediately 
proceeding  to  unbuckle  his  belt.  "Natives  go 
after  cocoanuts  the  same  way.     I  've  seen  piC' 
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tures  of  them.  You  get  inside  the  belt,  and  lean 
out  backward  against  it,  and  just  sort  of  walk 
down— jerk  yourself  forward,  and  hitch  the  belt 
lower  after  each  step." 

The  three  belts  were  securely  buckled  in  a 
string,  and  Dick  threw  it  over  the  branch  above, 
and  tested  it  with  his  weight.  It  held  safely,  and 
he  passed  it  to  Bob.  "Here  you  are;  you  go  first, 
Bob." 

"But,  say,  hold  on,"  he  interrupted.  "How  are 
we  going  to  get  the  belt  up  again?" 

"We  might  cut  strips  from  our  clothes,  and 
make  a  cord — say  from  the  linings  of  our  coats," 
Dick  suggested. 

Lincoln  brightened.  "How  are  you  chaps  on 
the  throw?  I  'm  supposed  to  be  pretty  good. 
I  've  been  playing  behind  the  bat  all  summer,  you 
know,  and  usually  I  can  get  the  ball  down  to  sec- 
ond in  good  shape.  Suppose  I  go  first,  and  see 
if  I  can't  pitch  it  up?  I  '11  leave  my  coat,  and  if 
I  fail,  then  you  two  can  make  a  cord  of  the  lining, 
and  lower  it." 

Dick  and  Bob  willingly  agreed,  and  Lincoln  pro- 
ceeded to  remove  his  shoes,  dropping  them  below. 
Moving  by  Bob,  he  made  his  way  to  the  lower  limb, 
and  with  some  difficulty  succeeded  in  passing  the 
strap  about  the  main  trunk  just  beneath.  Fol- 
lowing, Bob  gave  him  his  hand,  and  carefully 
Lincoln  lowered  himself,  worked  the  belt  up  into 
the  hollow  of  his  back,  braced  his  stockinged  feet 
against  the  tree,  and  grasping  the  belt  with  either 
hand  as  near  the  trunk  as  possible,  leaned  out- 
ward against  it.  Cautiously  then,  while  the  others 
looked  on  anxiously,  he  moved  one  foot  down  a 
few  inches.  With  a  little  jerk  he  threw  himself 
slightly  inward,  allowed  the  belt  to  slacken  and 
slip,  tightened  it,  and  moved  the  other  foot— and 
he  had  started. 

Despite  the  success  of  his  first  move,  the  opera- 
tion was  nerve-trying;  but  by  keeping  his  eyes 
steadfastly  on  the  rough  bark  before  him,  Lin- 
coln gained  confidence,  and  soon  was  descending 
almost  at  a  slow  walk.  And  finally  a  shout  from 
the  boys  above  greeted  his  safe  arrival  at  the 
ground. 

"It  's  as  easy  as  rolling  off  a  log,"  he  called 
back  as  he  removed  the  strap  from  the  tree. 

The  returning  of  the  belt  to  Bob  and  Dick  did 
not  prove  as  easy  as  it  had  looked.  Finally,  how- 
ever, by  making  one  end  of  the  strap  into  a  ball, 
and  swinging  it,  sling-like,  by  the  other,  Lincoln 
succeeded  in  throwing  it  within  reach  of  Bob, 
who  successfully  followed  him.  A  few  minutes 
later  Dick  also  was  down. 

"A  pine  forest  sure  enough,"  said  Dick,  as  they 
sat  on  the  soft  carpet  of  needles,  pulling  on  their 
shoes.    "And  as  far  as  you  can  see." 


"I  wonder  if  the  things  were  spilled  from  the 
balloon,"  he  added.  "We  must  look.  I  could  eat 
about  two  hams  and  a  half-dozen  of  corn  right 
now.    How  many  cobs  did  we  have  left  ?" 

"Only  three,  I  think.  They  would  n't  likely 
have  been  thrown  from  the  ballast-bag,  though, 
unless  the  bag  was  torn  off,"  said  Bob. 

"But  where  do  you  suppose  we  are?  That  is 
the  main —    Oh,  look  !" 

It  was  a  streak  of  brilliant  scarlet  that  flashed 
by  within  a  yard  of  them. 

"A  bird !  Yes,  but  a  bright-colored  bird  like 
that  would  n't  be  found  in  the  North  this  time  of 
year!  And  there  is  another— red  and  green,  like 
a  little  parrot!  Boys!"  exclaimed  Lincoln,  be- 
neath his  breath,  "I  '11  wager  we  are  somewhere 
down  in  Mexico  or  Lower  California !" 

Other  brilliantly  plumaged  birds  followed  the 
first,  and  for  several  minutes  the  boys  watched 
them  silently. 

"Well,"  remarked  Bob,  at  length,  "it  looks  a 
jolly  long  ways  from  Toronto— but  I  fancy  you 
are  right.  Birds  like  those  would  hardly  go  far 
north,  even  in  summer ;  and  this  is  September." 

Dick  turned  again  to  the  lacing  of  his  shoes. 
"Anyhow,  wherever  we  are,  we  are  here,"  he 
remarked  philosophically ;  "and  there  don't  seem 
to  be  any  rustlers  about.  That  's  a  comfort.  We 
might  be  worse  off." 

The  light  was  now  rapidly  brightening,  and  as 
the  boys  got  to  their  feet,  Bob  pointed  to  a  mag- 
nificent spar  of  pine  far  above  them,  whose  tip 
was  bathed  in  a  golden  glow. 

"Sun  's  up,"  he  said. 

"Now  let  us  scout  round,  and  see  what  the  old 
balloon  has  left  us,"  suggested  Lincoln. 

"Would  n't  it  be  well  to  arm  ourselves  with 
something  first?"  interposed  Bob.  "We  don't 
know  what  animals  may  be  prowling  about,  be- 
sides that  stray  wolf.  And,  I  say,"  he  went  on, 
a  touch  of  alarm  in  his  voice,  "might  there  not  be 
Indians?" 

Dick  and  Lincoln  were  inclined  to  laugh  at  this. 
"The  real  adventure,  scalping-Indian  days  are 
over,  Bob,"  declared  the  former,  confidently. 
Nevertheless  they  followed  Bob's  example,  and 
set  off  armed  each  with  a  stout  cudgel. 

The  boys  had  not  gone  far,  after  separating  a 
few  yards,  when  a  shout  from  Lincoln  announced 
that  he  had  found  the  ham.  At  the  same  time 
Dick  came  upon  the  shattered  wreck  of  the  pail. 
Its  various  parts  were  only  held  together  by  the 
bail  and  upper  hoop,  and  Dick  kicked  it  aside. 
There  was  no  trace  of  the  bag  of  flour  or  the 
corn,  however,  and  at  length  the  boys  gave  up 
the  search  and  came  together  again. 

"Whither,  now?"  inquired  Lincoln.    "East?  by 
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the  sun  on  the  tree-tops?  That  would  keep  us 
going  in  one  direction,  at  any  rate." 

As,  the  others  agreeing,  they  set  off,  Dick 
again  spied  the  broken  pail,  and  on  second 
thought  secured  it.  "We  might  be  able  to  get  it 
together  at  a  pinch  if  we  needed  it,"  he  explained. 

With  the  sun  now  occasionally  breaking 
through  the  trees,  the  chill  gone  from  the  air,  and 
with  birds  flashing  and  singing  about  them,  and 
no  sign  of  wild  animals  or  Indians,  the  boys  went 
forward,  chatting  cheerfully. 

For  seemingly  a  mile  the  park-like  aspect  of 
the  magnificent  pine  forest  continued.  Then  at 
some  distance,  the  full  glare  of  the  sunlight 
appeared,  and  the  boys  quickened  their  steps. 

As  they  neared  the  apparent  clearing  a  mysti- 
fied silence  fell  upon  them.  Breaking  into  a  run, 
they  burst  through  a  final  screening  thicket  of 
scrubby  oak,  and  halted  in  amazement  too  great 
for  words. 

At  their  feet  yawned  a  precipice  of  hundreds 
of  feet.  Below  and  beyond,  clear  to  the  horizon, 
stretched  a  titanic  wilderness  of  broken  hills— a 
brown,  sun-baked  sea  of  gigantic  ridges,  shat- 
tered and  tossed,  and  rent  and  crisscrossed  with 
canons  and  ravines. 

Blankly  the  three  boys  turned  upon  one  an- 
other, speechless,  and  again  looked  below. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  depths,  directly  beneath, 
was  a  white,  rushing  stream.  Across  the  dizzy 
void  the  roar  of  its  waters  came  up  to  them  but 
faintly.  Groups  of  trees  which  looked  like  nod- 
ding weeds  bordered  the  thread-like  torrent  here 
and  there.  Toward  one  of  these  groups  Bob 
pointed,  and  broke  the  silence  with,  "Palms.  We 
are  South  sure  enough." 

"Let  's  go  down  to  that  point,"  suggested  Lin- 
coln, indicating  a  jut  of  the  plateau  a  short  dis- 
tance south.  They  reached  it,  and  gazed  north 
along  a  sheer,  blank  wall  as  far  as  they  could 
see.  To  the  south  a  half-mile  distant  the  plateau 
apparently  swung  abruptly  to  the  west. 

"Suppose  it  should  be  like  this  all  the  way 
round,"  said  Dick,  voicing  the  thought  that  had 
occurred  to  all. 

"It  would  be  a  fix !"  Lincoln  cast  his  eyes  out 
over  the  sea  of  peaks  and  ridges  before  them. 
"It  would  mean  we  had  been  dumped  down  on  a 
regular  mountain  'island.'  " 

"And  were  regular— Crusoes  of  the  air!"  said 
Bob,  beneath  his  breath.  "That  would  be  a  go, 
would  n't  it !  And  if  the  wall  is  as  steep  all  the 
way  round,  we  would  be  here  for  a  while,  I 
fancy.  Even  if  we  had  the  balloon  flying-rope  it 
would  n't  reach  half-way  down.  Let  us  go  on 
around  and  find  out  if  it  is  an  'island.'  " 

Despite  their  anxiety,  what  with  the  sun  shin- 


ing brightly,  gorgeously  colored  birds  flitting  and 
singing  about  them,  and  squirrels  calling  and 
chattering,  the  three  boys,  as  they  continued 
along  the  precipice,  soon  regained  something  of 
their  accustomed  spirits,  and  discussed  with  a 
less  excited  interest  the  possibility  of  their  being 
really  marooned  on  this  novel  "inland  island." 

"After  all,  it  would  only  be  what  we  have 
sometimes  wished  for,"  Lincoln  declared,  sum- 
ming up.  "The  only  difference  would  be  that  we 
had  in  mind  an  island  in  the  ocean.  So  we  would 
n't  have  much  right  to  kick.  And  we  are  sure  to 
get  down  sooner  or  later." 

"After  that,  though,  would  be  the  getting  out," 
added  Bob,  indicating  the  seemingly  endless  miles 
of  chaotic  wilderness  beyond  the  canon  at  their 
feet.     "That  '11  be  no  picnic." 

Somewhat  subdued  by  this  thought,  the  boys 
reached  the  corner  of  the  plateau,  and  confronted 
the  same  inhospitable  vista  stretching  unbroken 
to  the  hazy  southern  sky-line. 

"It  's  half  an  island,  at  any  rate,"  observed 
Lincoln,  as  they  turned  west  and  headed  for  a 
bare,  rocky  promontory  a  mile  distant. 

They  rounded  the  point,  and  Lincoln  added  to 
the  remark  somewhat  grimly.  "Now  three  quar- 
ters of  an  island,"  he  said.  Westward,  and  as  far 
north  as  they  could  again  see,  appeared  the  wil- 
derness of  ridges,  canons,  and  mountains. 

Foaming  about  the  base  of  the  promontory 
from  the  north  was  a  second  rocky  stream;  and 
far  south  the  boys  saw  that  it  joined  the  torrent 
skirting  the  plateau  on  the  east,  the  larger  river 
then  swinging  away  southeast. 

Continuing,  the  boys  followed  the  precipice 
edge  some  distance  in  a  northwesterly  direction, 
then  due  north. 

It  was  just  beyond  this  point,  where  the  ground 
dipped  in  a  considerable  depression,  that  they 
caught  the  sound  of  falling  water.  Running  for- 
ward, they  found  a  small  brook  trickling  over  the 
cliff.  Dropping  to  their  hands,  they  tasted  the 
water,  and,  to  their  delight,  found  it  sweet  and 
cool.  With  spirits  renewed  by  this  valuable  dis- 
covery, the  boys  drank  freely,  and  performed  re- 
freshing ablutions  with  the  aid  of  their  handker- 
chiefs. 

"Look  here — cones,  too,"  said  Lincoln,  gaily, 
raking  at  his  disordered  hair  with  a  large  pine- 
cone.  "Everything  provided  free.  There  !  How 
is  my  hair,  Bob?" 

"Worse.  Now  try  a  bunch  of  pine-needles  for 
a  tooth-brush." 

"Say,  there  must  be  a  hill  at  the  head  of  this 
stream,"  Dick  interrupted,  pointing  to  an  opening 
in  the  trees  above  them.  "See  the  tops  of  those 
pines?    They  are  smaller  and  must  be  on  an  ele- 
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vation.  Perhaps  we  could  get  a  good  view  up 
there." 

Bob,  who  had  been  looking  intently  to  the 
north,  again  turned  in  that  direction.  "It  looks 
to  me  as  though  there  was  an  east-and-west 
break  in  the  'island'  down  here,"  he  said.  "Sup- 
pose we  go  that  far  first,  and  find  out.  If  it  is  a 
cross-canon,  then  we  are  on  an  'island'  sure 
enough.  On  account  of  the  trees  we  probably 
could  n't  tell  that  from  the  hill." 

Dick  and  Lincoln  readily  agreed,  and  still  car- 
rying the  ham  and  shattered  pail,  the  boys  con- 
tinued northward.  A  mile  distant  they  brought 
up  on  the  brink  of  a  chasm  some  fifty  feet  across, 
running  in  a  broken  line  to  the  east.  Anxiously 
they  turned  and  followed  it,  and  a  good  mile  far- 
ther once  more  halted.  On  one  hand  was  the 
eastern  mouth  of  the  canon,  on  the  other  the 
sunlit  wilderness  of  mountains  that  had  first 
greeted  them. 

They  were  indeed  isolated  on  a  "mountain 
island." 

"Well,  we  have  our  old-time  wish,"  said  Lin- 
coln, dolefully.  "We  are  marooned,  sure  enough. 
And  perhaps  to  stay  till  they  get  airship  lines 
started.  We  could  never  get  down  the  face  of 
this  wall,  or  across  the  ravine  to  the  main  plateau. 
A  monkey  could  n't." 

Once  more,  by  a  determined  effort,  however, 
all  assumed  as  cheerful  an  air  as  possible,  and, 
on  Dick's  suggestion,  again  headed  south,  to  dis- 
cover what  could  be  seen  from  the  hill  he  had 
located  from  the  brook.  Nearing  the  corner  of 
the  plateau,  they  turned  in  amid  the  trees,  and 
soon  found  themselves  before  an  abrupt  rocky 
hill  whose  crest  rose  some  distance  above  the 
surrounding  pines.  With  some  difficulty  they 
ascended,  and  halted  panting  on  a  smooth,  table- 
like top.  Just  below  on  every  hand  was  a  floor 
of  dark  pine  foliage.  Beyond,  east,  south,  and 
west,  was  the  barren  brown  prospect  of  broken 
mountains. 

They  turned  north.  Far  distant,  but  clearly 
discernible,  the  belt  of  brown  again  appeared. 
The  plateau  beyond  the  northern  ravine  also  was 
an  "island." 

With  this  discovery  disappeared  the  boys'  last 
hope,  and  a  gloomy  silence  fell,  during  which 
they  turned  from  one  another,  blinking  furtively. 

Once  again  they  determinedly  threw  off  the 
moment's  depression.  "We  can  be  thankful  we 
landed  safely,  anyhow,"  remarked  Bob. 

"And  we  have  n't  been  scalped,  or  devoured 
by  wild  beasts— yet,"  Lincoln  observed,  in  grimly 
struggling  humor. 

"And,  better  yet,  we  have  a  whole  ham.  Let 
us  go  down  and  make  a  fire  and  cook  some  of  it," 


Dick  suggested.  "That  will  give  us  something 
better  to  think  of." 

They  set  off  down  the  western  slope  of  the  hill, 
and  a  short  distance  from  its  base  brought  up  at 
the  source  of  the  little  spring.  Dick  threw  the 
broken  pail  to  the  ground  beneath  a  magnificent 
towering  pine,  and  thrust  his  fingers  into  his  vest 
pockets.  -  A  look  of  consternation  came  into  his 
face.  Hurriedly  he  fumbled  through  other  pock- 
ets. The  cause  was  quickly  communicated  to 
Bob  and  Lincoln,  and  hastily  they  went  through 
their  clothes,  with  the  same  alarming  result. 
None  of  them  had  a  match ! 

"That  's  jolly  bad,  is  n't  it  now?"  said  Bob,  dis- 
gustedly. 

"Let  us  see  just  what  we  have  got,"  Dick  sug- 
gested, and  dropping  to  the  ground,  he  proceeded 
to  empty  his  pockets  before  him.  Lincoln  and 
Bob  did  likewise. 

The  search  resulted  in  the  production  of  three 
pocket-knives,  two  lead-pencils,  a  fountain-pen, 
a  latch-key  and  chain,  six  pins,  an  American 
nickel,  three  Canadian  coppers  and  a  ten-cent 
piece,  an  English  penny  and  sixpence,  a  note- 
book, three  handkerchiefs,  and  a  few  dollars. 

"Huh!  What  am  I  offered  for  the  lot?"  Lin- 
coln demanded  quizzically.  "Say,  •  though  — 
could  n't  we  start  a  fire  by  knocking  two  knives 
together?  People  used  to  do  something  like 
that." 

"Try  it,"  agreed  Dick  — "with  yours  and  Bob's." 

Bob,  who  had  been  quietly  thinking,  inter- 
rupted :  "I  saw  what  was  called  a  'fire-bow'  at 
the  British  Museum  once.  I  noticed  it  particu- 
larly, and  I  believe  I  could  make  one." 

He  glanced  about,  the  others  following  with 
quickened  interest.  A  clump  of  dwarf  oak  at  the 
base  of  the  hill  caught  his  eye.  "That  would  do 
for  a  bow ;  a  small,  straight  limb  of  it.  What  for 
a  bowstring?" 

"How  about  shoe-laces?"  Dick  asked.  "But 
what  is  the  thing  like?    How  does  it  work?" 

"Simple  enough.  At  least,  it  looked  simple 
enough.  There  are  two  flat  pieces  of  wood,  one 
to  lay  on  the  ground  and  one  to  hold  in  the  hand, 
and  a  sort  of  top,  or  spindle,  to  go  in  between, 
fitting  into  little  bored  holes.  You  wind  the  bow- 
string around  the  top  once  or  twice,  then  saw  the 
bow  backward  and  forward,  and  the  top  spins  so 
rapidly  it  begins  to  burn  at  the  bottom.  You  put 
some  dry  wood-dust  round  it,  and  that  catches  the 
sparks,  and  you  blow  them  into  a  flame." 

"Bully!"  exclaimed  Dick,  springing  to  his  feet 
and  catching  up  his  knife.    "I  '11  get  the  bow." 

"I  '11  find  a  broken  pine  limb,  or  something,  for 
the  boards,"  said  Lincoln,  following. 

Some  yards  distant  Lincoln  picked  up  a  smooth, 
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dry  pine  stick  of  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 
"Here  is  what  you  are  looking  for,  for  the  spin- 
dle,  Bob,"  he  called  back  cheerfully.     "Catch!" 


"  LINCOLN    SOON    WAS    DESCENDING    ALMOST    AT 
A    SLOW    WALK." 

When  Dick  returned,  snipping  the  leaves  from 
a  four-foot  rod,  Bob  was  smoothing  down  the 
points  of  what  looked  like  a  large  pencil  sharp- 
ened at  both  ends  and  six  inches  in  length.  Lin- 
coln had  not  yet  reappeared. 

"There,"  said  Bob,  eying  his  work.  "That 
ought  to  do.  Now  for  the  string.  You  might 
give  me  one  of  your  shoe-laces,  too,  Dick." 

As  Bob  and  Dick  were  knotting  three  laces 
Vol.  XXXVIII.— 93-94. 


together,  Lincoln  hove  in  sight,  under  his  arm 
the  butt  of  a  splintered  pine  limb  that  he  was 
dragging  along. 

"Will  this  do?"  he  asked.    "It  's  good  and  dry." 

"Can't  you  break  off  that  split  end  ?" 

"That  is  what  I  intend  doing.  Here  is  your 
dry  wood-dust.  I  dug  it  out  of  the  heart  of  an 
old  tree  the  lightning  had  smashed." 

"Right-O,"  said  Bob,  feeling  it.  "Just  the 
stuff.     Here,  on  my  handkerchief." 

By  whirling  the  butt  of  the  limb  against  a  rock, 
Lincoln  soon  had  secured  several  flat,  board-like 
splinters,  and  returned  with  them.  "Now,  let  us 
see  the  trick,  Heap  Big  Fire  Chief,"  he  demanded 
gaily. 

With  the  point  of  his  knife  Bob  gimleted  shal- 
low holes  in  the  two  pieces  of  pine,  placed  one  on 
the  ground,  held  the  other  over  it,  and  fitted  the 
spindle  in  between.  "You  hold  this  upper  piece, 
please,  Lincoln,"  he  requested.  "Now  up  a  min- 
ute till  I  wind  the  string  round  the  top  —  all  right. 
Now,  Dick,  you  put  some  wood-dust  round  the 
lower  point,  and  get  down  close  and  keep  it  there, 
and  be  ready  to  blow  when  the  sparks  come." 

Breathlessly  the  three  amateur  fire-makers  ad- 
justed themselves,  and,  seated  cross-legged 
squarely  before  the  spindle,  Bob  began  slowly 
sawing  the  bow  backward  and  forward.  The 
spindle  turned  smoothly,  and  rapidly  he  increased 
the  motion,  until  soon  the  top  was  only  a  formless 
whirl. 

For  several  minutes  there  was  no  noticeable 
result.  Then  suddenly  Dick  uttered  a  shout  that 
almost  blew  the  dust  away.  A  tiny  stream  of 
blue  smoke  was  rising  about  the  spinning  point. 
Faster  Bob  whirled  the  bow,  the  column  of  smoke 
increased,  and  finally  a  gleam  broke  through  the 
little  heap  of  yellow  dust,  and  with  a  second  sup- 
pressed shout  Dick  began  softly  blowing.  Drop- 
ping the  bow  and  removing  the  spindle,  Bob  be- 
gan adding  some  fine,  dry  shavings  he  had  pre- 
pared. And  a  few  minutes  later  the  three  boys 
were  gazing  triumphantly  at  a  crackling  and  rap- 
idly growing  fire. 

"If  we  had  done  this  while  camping  out  near 
home,  we  'd  have  thought  we  were  having  all 
kinds  of  fun,  would  n't  we  ?"  said  Lincoln. 

"It  is  rather  jolly  as  it  is,  I  think,"  affirmed 
Bob.  "And  now  for  the  ham.  But  I  say,  how 
are  we  going  to  cook  ham  on  an  open  fire  ?" 

Dick  sprang  up.  "I  '11  look  after  that.  I  've 
often  cooked  bacon,  camping  out  in  Muskoka. 
You  fellows  be  cutting  off  some  slices."  So  say- 
ing, Dick  hastened  off  again  to  the  oak  thicket,  to 
return  with  three  green  forked  rods. 

"Here  you  are — Bob,  Line.  Now  rake  some 
coals  clear  of  the  smoke,"  he  directed,  squatting 
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down  and  setting  the  example,  "and  jab  the  fork 
through  the  ham  twice— so.  Then  it  does  n't  curl 
all  up.  And  watch  that  it  does  n't  catch  fire  from 
the  drip." 

"M-m-m !"  mumbled  Lincoln  and  Bob,  as  the 
ham  began  to  sputter  and  crackle,  sending  forth 
a  fragrant  odor.  With  difficulty  the  three  hun- 
gry boys  restrained  themselves  until  the  meat 
was  fairly  done ;  then,  though  it  was  so  hot  that 


'FINALLY    A    GLEAM    BROKE    THROUGH    THE    LITTLE    HEAP    OF    YELLOW    DUST 


it  burned  their  fingers,  they  began  devouring  it 
hungrily.     "It  's  fit  for  a  king,"  murmured  Bob. 

"You  're  wrong — for  a  president,"  Lincoln  cor- 
rected between  mouthfuls. 

"Well,  anyhow,"  Bob  admitted  a  moment  after, 
"it  's  most  bally  salty.    There  's  no  denying  that." 


This  fact  was  beginning  to  come  home  to  the 
others,  despite  their  hunger;  and  presently  all 
turned  to  the  little  brook  to  slake  their  thirst. 

"You  '11  really  have  to  do  better,  cook,"  de- 
clared Lincoln,  making  a  wry  mouth.  "You  will 
have  us  all  pickled." 

"Get  me  something  to  boil  it  in,  then,"  re- 
sponded Dick.     "Can  you  do  that?" 

"I  will  — as  soon  as  I  can  think  up  a  way  of 
making  an  iron  kettle  out  of 
an  old  hat,  or  something. 
Bob,  why  did  n't  you  have 
the  sense  to  steal  — I  beg  your 
pardon,  buy — a  pot  instead 
of  a  pail?  They  would  have 
sold  it  at  the  same  price." 

Dick,  who  also  was  bend- 
ing over  the  water,  sat  up 
with  an  ejaculation.  "By 
hookey,  I  believe  I  could !" 
Starting  to  his  feet,  he  has- 
tened back  to  the  tree  by  the 
fire,  and  began  examining 
the  broken  pail.  When  the 
others  joined  him  he  was  fit- 
ting the  staves  together. 

"If  I  can  fix  this  up  I  can 
boil  that  ham  in  no  time,"  he 
said.  "And  I  believe  I  can. 
It  's  not  broken,  you  see; 
just  knocked  apart." 

"But,  man,  you  could  n't 
boil  water  in  a  wooden  pail !" 
Lincoln  exclaimed.  "You  'd 
lose  both  the  pail  and  ham, 
unless  you  are  a  magician." 
"Well,  I  'm  that,  then— an 
Indian  magician.  It  is  an 
Indian  trick.  No,  I  won't 
tell  you  till  it  's  ready.  You 
fellows  can  help,  though,  by 
finding  a  dozen  or  so  good 
hard  stones  about  as  large 
as  your  fists." 

Mystified,  Bob  and  Lincoln 
set  off  to  comply,  making 
for  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

Approaching  a  rocky  pro- 
jection of  the  slope,  the  two 
boys  discovered  the  dark 
mouth  of  what  apparently  was  a  cave.  Going 
forward,  they  dropped  to  their  knees  and  peered 
into  it. 

The  next  moment,  with  a  cry  of  terror,  they 
were  rushing  back  toward  Dick,  and  racing  after 
them  was  a  large  gray  wolf. 


{To  be  continued.) 


PIPPA  AND  PETRONELLA 


BY  ELIZABETH   TALBOT  LUKE 


And  this  is  how  the  miracle  happened : 

Little  Petronella  lived  in  the  Italian  quarter 
which  borders  Washington  Square.  She  had  n't 
always  lived  there.  Away  back  in  her  memory, 
pretty  hazy,  to  be  sure,  was  a  vision  of  soft,  sunny 
blue  skies,  and  a  green  hillside  where,  among  the 
trees,  one  always  heard  the  soft  note  of  the  birds 
— a  country  where  one  never  was  cold,  a  country 


often,  for  she  was  a  brave  little  maid,  and  tried 
all  she  could  to  be  in  every  way  useful  to  the 
dear  father  and  mother,  who  always  spoke  to  her 
kindly  in  their  soft  Southern  tongue. 

It  had  been  a  hard  winter.  People  seemed  too 
busy  to  stop  and  buy  Pietro's  apples  and  oranges, 
no  matter  how  he  made  the  red  apples  shine,  or 
how  beautifully  he  piled  the  golden  fruit  in  his 


"DOWN    HE    TUMBLED,    IN    A    GREAT    FRIGHT,    DIRECTLY    INTO    PETRONELLA'S    LAP  ! 


where  the  little  fingers  never  were  blue,  a  dear, 
lazy,  sweet  country,  very  different  from  where 
Petronella  now  lived.  Now,  alas !  there  were 
many  days  when  the  sun  did  n't  shine  at  all,  days 
when  the  cold  bit  the  tiny  fingers  and  toes,  days 
when  it  seemed  very  hard  for  the  good  father 
Pietro  and  the  dear  mother  Catrina  to  have  even 
bread  enough  to  fill  all  the  little  hungry  mouths  — 
a  country  where  there  were  only  small  dark 
rooms  to  live  in,  and  no  beautiful  sunny  fields ;  and 
sometimes  a  great,  big  sob  seemed  to  come  in 
Petronella's    throat.      But    this    did   not    happen 


cart ;  and  pennies  came  in  slowly.  Then  the  lady 
for  whom  Catrina  did  housework  went  away  sud- 
denly, and  there  was  no  one  who  wanted  her  for 
many  weeks.  And  then  the  tiny  baby  was  very, 
very  ill  and  cried  a  great  deal,  and  poor  little 
Petronella  could  n't  hush  him,  no  matter  how 
many  weary  hours  she  patted  and  sang  to  him. 

Some  days,  too,  the  fire  almost  did  n't  burn  at 
all.  On  those  days  Petronella  used  to  start  out 
bravely  in  the  cold  in  her  battered  shoes,  trudging 
through  the  snow  to  try  and  find  a  few  sticks  in 
the  streets,  or  gain  them  as  gifts  from  the  kindly 
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men  who  were  busily  at  work  upon  buildings  that 
seemed  to  reach  the  sky. 

Things  were  a  little  better  now,  for  the  snow 
had  gone,  and  in  the  square,  where  Petronella 
used  to  take  the  baby  when  the  sun  shone,  the 
grass  was  growing  green,  and  the  buds  were 
swelling  on  the  trees,  and,  wonder  of  wonders,  on 
some  days  there  was  even  the  song  of  a  bird  ! 

Petronella  used  to  sit  on  a  bench  and  shut  her 
eyes  and  try  to  bring  back  the  happy  dream  of  the 
home  in  Italy,  and  she  used  to  think  if  only  she 
could  have  one  of  those  dear  birds  for  her  very 
own,  to  sing  to  her,  and  peep  at  her  out  of  his 
bright  eyes,  that  nothing  could  be  so  beautiful. 

One  day  when  the  sun  was  doing  his  bravest, 
and  the  air  was  soft,  and  the  leaves  were 
just  showing  the  most  lovely  green,  Petronella 
wrapped  up  the  little  white  baby  and  took  him  to 
her  favorite  seat  on  the  bench  under  a  big  tree 
near  the  sparkling  fountain.  She  did  n't  pay  the 
least  attention  to  the  hundreds  of  other  children, 
or  to  the  noisy  drays,  or  big  motor-buses  piled 
high  on  top  with  gaily  dressed  women  and  chil- 
dren, who  always  seemed  to  be  swallowed  up  in 
a  wonderful,  mysterious  world  far  away.  She 
just  watched  the  little  birds  dipping  in  and  out, 
taking  a  bath  in  the  fountain,  and  listened  to  their 
noisy  chatter  as  they  made  friends  with  one  an- 
other.    She  forgot  all  the  world  beside. 

The  sun  rose  high,  and  the  day  grew  warm,  and 
before  she  knew  it  the  tired  eyes  closed,  and  both 
Petronella  and  the  baby  fell  fast  asleep. 

And  now  the  great  miracle  happened  !  High 
up  in  the  tree  was  the  nest  of  a  mother  robin  who 
came  every  year  from  the  South  to  build  her  home 
and  rear  her  small  brood.  To-day  she  was  having 
a  great  to-do  to  make  her  lazy  young  birdlings 
learn  to  fly.  She  was  fussing  about  and  scolding  as 
mother  birds  will,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  one  tiny 
nestling  who  really  could  n't  yet  fly  was  pushed 
out  of  the  warm  nest  by  a  big  brother,  and  down 
he  tumbled,  in  a  great  fright,  directly  into  Petro- 
nella's  lap  !  Such  a  soft,  downy,  trembling  little 
thing!  And  such  a  chirping  and  crying,  and  such 
vain  flutterings  of  the  wings,  which  were  of  no 
use  at  all !  Petronella  opened  her  eyes  from  her 
dream.  What  did  she  see  but  just  the  very 
dream  come  true !  And  she  almost  dropped  the 
baby  in  her  great  surprise. 

Mother  Robin  was  in  a  terrible  fright,  and  flew 
about  in  a  most  distracted  way,  and  the  baby  robin 
himself  thought  his  last  hour  had  come.  Little 
did  either  of  them  know  into  what  a  happy  life  he 
had  tumbled,  and,  as  for  Petronella,  she  was  so 
happy  that  she  almost  lost  her  breath. 

Now  what  to  do  with  this  wonderful  treasure 
was  the  first  question  !     And  Petronella  sat  per- 


fectly motionless  for  the  next  few  minutes  while 
the  baby  robin  recovered  a  little  from  his  fright. 
Then  she  ventured  to  whisper  soft,  loving  words 
to  him,  and  finally  she  even  touched  his  downy 
feathers  with  one  of  her  slender  fingers.  People 
do  not  always  give  birds  credit  for  knowing  very 
much,  but  this  robin  soon  understood  that  Petro- 
nella was  his  friend,  and  the  wings  ceased  to 
flutter  so  piteously,  and  the  breath  came  less  gasp- 
ingly, and  the  bright  eyes  began  to  take  note  of 
the  new  and  strange  surroundings.  Mother  Robin, 
meanwhile,  was  in  great  distress  all  the  time,  but, 
poor  thing,  what  could  she  do?  And  what  could 
Petronella  do  to  help  her?  There  was  no  use  in 
trying  to  put  her  birdling  back  in  the  warm  nest, 
and  to  abandon  him  on  the  grass  was  clearly  out 
of  the  question. 

Plainly  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  take  him 
and  the  baby  home,  and  how  to  manage  both  was 
a  puzzle. 

Finally  the  gay  handkerchief  around  Petro- 
nella's  neck  was  brought  into  service,  and  soon 
Master  Robin  swung  in  his  new  hammock,  while 
the  odd  little  trio  made  the  best  of  their  way 
south,  across  the  square,  home. 

One  can  imagine  the  exclamations  of  Catrina 
and  Pietro,  and  the  consultations,  and  the  wonder 
and  the  interest  of  them  all.  Finally  one  of 
Pietro's  orange-boxes  was  brought  out  and  filled 
with  the  soft  tissue-paper  which  is  always 
wrapped  around  the  fruit,  and  the  dear  robin  was 
placed  carefully  inside,  and  the  box  put  in  a  cor- 
ner on  a  shelf  where  once  in  a  while  a  sunbeam 
filtered  in. 

Then  came  the  question  of  breakfast,  for  we  all 
know  what  hungry  mouths  robins  have !  Pietro 
ran  out  to  a  neighbor's  yard  and  soon  brought 
back  a  big,  fat  worm,  and  Petronella  got  some 
fresh  water  in  a  tiny  broken  cup,  and  after  much 
persuasion  and  coaxing,  and  infinite  patience,  her 
efforts  were  rewarded,  and  Master  Robin  con- 
descended to  have  a  bite  and  a  sup. 

I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  of  all  the  joys  that 
came  with  that  one  tiny  bird.  Of  how  he  grew, 
day  by  day,  to  love  his  little  mistress,  and  of  how 
she  loved  him.  Of  how  the  dark  days  were  now 
always  full  of  sunshine.  Of  how  the  baby  forgot 
to  cry  and  be  fretful  when  he  heard  the  cheerful 
chirp  of  Pippa,  as  they  called  him.  Then  after  a 
time  came  a  day  when,  with  a  joyful  cry,  Pippa 
found  he  could  use  his  wings,  and  he  flew  all 
about  the  small  room,  and  at  last  burst  into  such  a 
flood  of  song  that  it  almost  seemed  that  their  Italy 
had  come  back  to  them.  From  that  day  a  new 
intelligence  seemed  to  come  to  Pippa,  and  the 
moment  he  heard  Petronella's  step  upon  the  stairs, 
he  would  flutter  his  wings  and  fly  to  the  door,  and 
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light  on  her  shoulder,  and  chirp,  and  talk,  and  teil 
her  how  he  loved  her,  as  well  as  a  bird  knew  how. 
When  she  was  having  her  breakfast,  Master 
Robin  would  hop  all  about  the  plate,  picking  up  a 
crumb,  now  and  then  stopping  to  cock  his  head  at 
one  side,  as  much  as  to  say,  "Well,  how  do  you 
like  it?"  Then  away  he  would  fly  across  the  room 
to  Baby,  and  perch  on  his  finger,  perhaps,  and 
sing  the  most  beautiful  morning  song  you  ever 
heard.  There  was  hardly  a  happier  family  in  all 
New  York,  and  so  April  and  early  May  passed. 
Then  the  warm  days  began  to  come,  and  the  room 
sometimes  grew  close  and  breathless.  Pippa 
seemed  to  droop  a  little,  and  his  song  was  n't  quite 
as  joyous  as  it  had  been.  That  made  Petronella 
sad,  and  unbidden  thoughts  came  into  her  mind 
which  she  tried  in  vain  to  put  aside. 

As  the  days  passed  these  thoughts  became  more 


could  to  make  them  happy.  So  Petronella  knew 
that  Pippa  should  be  with  the  other  robins  high 
up  in  the  green  trees,  singing  in  the  golden  sun- 
shine. It  was  perhaps  the  hardest  thing  she  had 
ever  done  in  her  life,  so  hard  that  she  could  n't 
even  speak  of  it  to  Catrina  or  to  Pietro,  nor  could 
she  even  whisper  it  to  Baby.  Baby  was  always 
such  a  comfort,  for  he  could  n't  answer  a  word, 
but  just  looked  at  her  lovingly  out  of  his  soft 
brown  eyes. 

The  next  morning,  very,  very  early,  Petronella 
rose  softly,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  others,  and 
stole  out  of  the  house,  Pippa  nestled  close  to  her 
heart,  loosely  tied  in  the  bright  handkerchief.  It 
was  so  early  that  nearly  all  the  world  was  asleep, 
and  the  square  was  almost  deserted.  Pippa  won- 
dered what  it  all  meant,  but,  after  a  sleepy  chirp, 
cuddled  down  soft  and  warm,  and  together  they 


"PIPPA    WOULD    LIGHT    ON    HER    SHOULDER,    AND    CHIRP,   AND    TALK. 


and  more  insistent,  and  finally  she  knew,  way 
down  in  her  heart,  that  she  could  no  longer  keep 
for  her  own,  in  that  dark  room,  the  little  bird 
whom  God  intended  to  live  out  in  the  open,  under 
the  blue  sky.  She  had  read  at  school  all  about 
the  birds,  and  a  beautiful  lady  had  been  there  one 
day  and  had  told  all  the  children  how  they  should 
be  very  kind  to  all  the  birds  and  do  what  they 


went  across  the  square  to  the  fountain,  where 
Petronella  sat  down  upon  the  same  bench  and 
under  the  same  tree  from  which  first  had  come 
her  treasure.  She  looked  up  through  the  green 
branches,  wondering  if  by  any  chance  the  mother 
bird  was  still  there.  But  no,  the  nest  was  de- 
serted, and  all  the  birds  in  the  square  were  either 
noisily    taking    their    baths    in    the    fountain,    or 
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preening  their  feathers  after  their  dip.  Now  the 
moment  had  come,  the  moment  so  long  dreaded, 
when  she  must  give  up  her  treasure.  Could  she 
do  it?  Petronella  wondered  and  sat  very  still.  It 
was  an  exquisite  May  morning,  the  dew  shone  on 
the  grass  like  diamonds,  and  the  world  was  just 
opening  its  sleepy  eyes  as  the  sun  began  to  throw 
great  golden  beams  across  the  house-tops.  It  was 
an  hour  which  all  through  her  life  she  would 
never  forget,  but  at  last  peace  came  to  her  heart, 
and  a  great  joy,  to  think  that  she  could  give  to 
her  darling  all  the  wonder  of  this  glorious  spring- 
time. Slowly  she  untied  the  kerchief,  and  Pippa 
looked  up  at  her  inquiringly. 

The  kerchief  was  all  untied  now, — the  ends 
hung  loosely  over  Petronella's  lap.  Pippa  at  first 
hardly  seemed  to  know  what  all  this  sudden  and 
beautiful  vision  meant,  and  he  flew  up  to  Petro- 
nella's shoulder  and  cocked  his  pretty  head  in  the 
sun,  while  he  talked  to  her  as  he  always  did.  Sud- 
denly it  came  to  him  what  his  heritage  was,  and, 
with  a  beautiful  song  in  his  tiny  throat,  up,  up  he 


flew  beyond  even  the  tall  buildings,  up  into  the 
blue  heaven,  until  he  was  only  a  speck  in  the  sky. 

Then  poor  Petronella,  her  courage  all  gone, 
threw  herself  down  on  the  green  turf,  and  sobbed 
and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  She  was, 
after  all,  just  a  poor  little  Italian  child,  and  the 
light  of  her  life  had  gone  out.  But  not  for  always 
—  indeed,  no — for  the  love,  the  kindness,  and  the 
courage  in  that  little  human  heart  bore  rich  fruit. 

In  after  years  whenever  the  beautiful  Signora 
Petronella  went  to  the  schools  in  Little  Italy, 
there  was  n't  a  child  there  who  did  not  come 
crowding  about  her  to  hear  all  about  the  birds, 
and  about  how  to  be  kind,  how  to  be  brave,  how 
to  be  loving— to  learn  with  us,  every  one,  that 
"not  a  sparrow  falleth,"  but  the  dear  Lord  careth 
for  us. 

And  so  the  miracle  happened,  which,  after  all, 
was  n't  a  miracle  at  all  — only  the  old  and  beauti- 
ful truth  which  is,  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  My  brethren,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  Me." 
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BOOKS  AND  READING 


BY  HILDEGARDE  HAWTHORNE 


GET  ABOARD  ! 

It  is  not  only  by  railway  or  steamer  that  we  make 
our  voyages  and  learn  to  know  strange  places  and 
new  cities.  If  it  were,  many  of  us  would  know 
precious  little  of  the  world  outside  the  particular 
spot  where  we  must  live  most  of  our  lives.  In 
fact,  the  major  part  of  our  travels,  so  far  as 
most  of  us  are  concerned,  is  carried  on  within 
the  covers  of  a  book.  As  its  pages  turn,  we  fare 
forth  on  voyages  exciting  or  romantic  or  lovely; 
we  live  in  countries  strange  and  distant,  and  un- 
derstand without  difficulty  their  alien  tongues ; 
we  suffer  hardships  that  do  not  harm  us ;  we  pass 
untouched  through  deadly  swamps  reeking  with 
fever  and  alive  with  poisonous  reptiles;  we  safely 
cross  deserts  playing  their  dangerous  game  of 
mirage,  where  men's  bones  reveal  what  their 
tongues  can  never  tell,  and  we  climb  mountains 
upon  whose  peaks  lies  the  eternal  snow  and  down 
whose  slopes  thunder  avalanches— yes,  we  do  all 
this,  without  fatigue  or  fear. 

Is  it  not  wonderful  to  think  of !  Sitting  here 
within  the  four  walls  of  our  room,  whose  win- 
dows look  out  on  the  familiar  street  or  road  or 
garden,  sitting  quietly  in  our  favorite  chair,  look- 
ing just  as  we  always  look  to  any  one  who  might 
chance  to  glance  our  way ;  and  yet  we  may  be 
staggering  along  the  slippery  deck  of  a  ship  with 
Melville's  "White  Jacket,"  one  of  a  crew  of  rough 
men  whose  whole  lives  have  been  passed  upon 
the  ocean,  hunting  whales.  The  ship  shivers  un- 
der the  impact  of  the  waves,  and  the  shout  of 
the  lookout  at  the  masthead,  "There  she  blo-o-ws," 


can  hardly  be  heard  above  the  creaking  of  the 
cordage  and  the  rush  of  wind  and  water.  The 
scud  is  flying  low  across  the  sky,  and  the  men 
shout  as  they  struggle  with  the  icy  tackle,  making 
ready  for  the  pursuit.  The  gray,  angry  water 
curls  into  little  ripples  of  foam,  the  blood  sings 
in  the  veins,  the  wet  wind  slaps  the  salt  into  the 
men's  faces.  White  Jacket  lumbers  up  in  his  ab- 
surd coat,  the  coat  that  gave  him  his  nickname,  the 
captain  roars  a  furious  command,  and  we  gasp  for 
breath — sitting  very  quiet  in  our  favorite  chair! 

Or  possibly  you  are  pitching  camp  after  the 
day's  work  with  Stanley  in  Darkest  Africa.  The 
tropic  night  is  damp  and  heavy,  and  as  the  brief 
twilight  drops  out  of  the  sky  the  stars  spring  bril- 
liantly into  their  places.  From  somewhere  far 
away  comes  the  long-drawn  howl  of  a  wild  beast, 
and  nearer,  but  outside  the  circle  of  light  thrown 
by  the  fire,  there  are  rustlings  and  crashings 
among  the  underbrush.  A  group  of  blacks  bend 
over  the  baggage,  sorting  out  the  boxes,  or  else 
build  up  the  fire,  jabbering  together  in  a  low, 
monotonous  murmur.  The  flames,  mounting 
higher,  throw  queer  shadows,  and  gleam  on  the 
black  bodies,  the  quick-moving,  shining  eyes,  or 
on  a  glass  ring  or  bit  of  metal  worn  as  ornament. 
Farther  away  a  couple  of  white  men  are  talking 
over  some  plans  spread  out  on  the  ground  before 
them,  lighted  by  a  torch  that  burns  steadily 
enough  in  the  still  air.  Behind  them  a  clump  of 
palms  makes  a  fantastic  background.  There  is  a 
musky  smell  that  strikes  you  sharply,  and  as  the 
darkness  deepens,  the  noises  from  the  surround- 
ing forest  multiply,  strange,  weird  noises.  .  .  . 
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Where  may  you  not  go,  what  may  you  not  see, 
once  you  are  the  captive  of  some  book  ?  Far  into 
the  purple  and  silver  North  you  may  travel  with 
Kane  or  with  Peary,  watching  with  them,  awed 
and  amazed,  the  wonders  of  the  aurora  borealis, 
staring  despairingly  across  the  endless  ice-fields, 
or  accompanying  them  into  the  snow-hut  whose 
tiny  circle  of  warmth  in  that  world  of  bitter  cold 
is  your  sole  shelter.  The  two  large  volumes  that 
contain  the  records  of  Kane's  last  journey  to  the 


arctic  regions  are  among  the  most  fascinating 
books  ever  published.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
charm  as  well  as  singular  courage,  and  he  makes 
you  see  and  feel  what  he  saw  and  felt. 

A  trip  of  quite  another  sort  is  the  one  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  is  ready  to  take  you  on,  with 
his  donkey,  through  the  pleasant  land  of  France, 
or  a  portion  of  it.  Do  you  remember  how  those 
two  started  forth,  and  how  shamelessly  that  small 
animal  deceived  her  companion,  with  her  trem- 
bling knees  and  distressed  breathing? 

What  her  pace  was,  there  is  no  word  mean  enough  to 
describe  ;  it  was  something  as  much  slower  than  a  walk  as  a 
walk  is  slower  than  a  run  ;  it  kept  me  hanging  on  each  foot 
for  an  incredible  length  of  time;  in  five  minutes  it  exhaust- 
ed the  spirit  and  set  up  a  fever  in  all  the  muscles  of  the  leg. 

She  was  a  little  fraud,  of  course.  A  switch, 
with  the  advice  of  a  big  and  much-amused  peas- 
ant, improved  matters  considerably.  But  "Mo- 
destine"  could  never  be  described  as  at  all  speedy. 
Nevertheless,  she  and  her  master  covered  upward 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  twelve  days, 
going  from  little  village  to  pretty  town,  from 
ancient  church  to  quaint  farm,  over  ridges  and 
by  streams,  "jogging  along  on  their  six  legs." 
R.  L.  S.  assures  us  that  when  at  last  he  parted 
from  Modestine  he  wept.  For  though  she  had 
her  faults,  she  was  not  without  virtues,  and  she 
ate  out  of  his  hand  in  the  most  patient  and  win- 


ning manner.  We,  too,  can  afford  to  drop  a  tear 
or  so  as  we  clamber  aboard  the  coach— and  close 
the  book.     Modestine  is  an  unforgetable  donkey. 

Joaquin  Miller  mounts  a  horse  and  leads  who- 
ever wills  on  a  glorious  journey  through  the  land 
of  the  Modocs,  over  the  plains  and  mountains  of 
the  West.  What  a  companion  he  makes,  and  how 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  wonderful  scenery  and  the 
romantic  incidents  of  the  trip  communicates  itself 
to  us !  How  vivid  is  each  day  of  travel,  how  ex- 
cellent are  the  stories  Mr.  Miller  tells  en  route, 
and  how  joyous  is  his  laugh  !  There  is  a  world 
of  interesting  information  in  the  book,  which 
was  made  while  the  author  was  a  young  man,  and 
it  is  the  most  delightful  reading  from  cover  to 
cover. 

Another  book  that  tells  enchantingly  of  trav- 
elings in  odd  corners  is  a  book  of  sketches  by 
Charles  Warren  Stoddard,  who  ran  off  at  an  early 
age  and  made  his  way  to  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
There  he  lived  with  the  natives  for  some  time, 
following  their  customs  and  becoming  blood- 
brother  to  one  of  the  chiefs.  He  had  many  curi- 
ous adventures  and  grew  to  love  the  wild  life  and 
his  savage  friends.  So  that  when  I  knew  him,  a 
year  or  so  before  he  died,  when  he  was  an  old 
man,  his  recollection  of  those  days  was  still 
bright,  and  dearer  to  him  than  anything  else  that 
had  happened  since.  You  won't  wonder  as  you 
read  his  account  of  it  all.  Nothing  else  quite  like 
these  sketches  exists. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  world  we  have  about  us 
that  is  made  free  to  us  by  the  power  of  a  book. 
There  are  the  make-believe  places  we  should 
never  have  seen  or  heard  of  unless  some  one  had 
written  of  them  for  us.  You  remember  Keats's 
sonnet  beginning: 

Much  have  I  traveled  in  the  realms  of  gold, 
And  many  goodly  States  and  Kingdoms  seen  ; 
Round  many  west'  ring  islands  have  I  been 

Which  Bards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  hold. 

And  have  we  not  all  traveled  in  such  golden 
places?  Airily  constructed  from  the  imagination, 
worlds,  countries,  fabled  cities,  magic  islands  ex- 
isting only  between  the  covers  of  a  book. 

There  is  the  island  of  Prospero  in  "The  Tem- 
pest," for  instance.  What  a  lovely  spot,  and  how 
fit  for  so  exquisite  a  creature  as  Miranda  to  grow 
up  in  !  To  be  sure,  Prospero,  being  a  bit  of  a 
magician,  caused  things  to  happen  rather  oddly 
in  this  delectable  island;  and  Ariel,  full  of  mis- 
chief and  up  to  all  sorts  of  tricks,  helped  him  out 
amazingly.  But  that  only  made  the  place  more 
interesting.  In  the  geography  of  imaginary 
places,  Prospero's  island  cannot  be  left  out. 

Of  course  all  of  you  have  traveled  with  Gulli- 
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ver  on  his  astonishing  journeys,  and  reached  the 
two  countries  where  things  were  either  so  incon- 
veniently large  or  so  annoyingly  small.  And  you 
have  gone  inside  mountains  with  the  old  German 
stories,  and  learned  to  know  the  gnomes  who 
dwell  there  and  take  care  of  the  gold  and  silver. 
You  may  have  been  in  the  Rhine  daughters' 
kingdom  under  the  water,  where  the  magic  Rhine- 
gold  glowed.  And  have  you  ever  looked  down 
through  the  waters  of  the  lake  where  the  city  of 
Ys  sleeps  and  heard  the  faint  chiming  of  its 
bells? 

Then  there  are  the  unforgetably  amusing  places 
where  we  may  go  with  Alice,  either  climbing 
through  the  mirror  over  the  mantelpiece  or  fall- 
ing down  the  hole  after  the  white  rabbit.  We 
could  n't  get  along  without  these  imaginary  coun- 
tries any  more  than  we  should  like  to  have  to  get 
along  without  New  York  or  China,  according  as 
to  which  side  of  the' world  we  live  on. 

Jules  Verne  takes  us  into  the  center  of  the 
earth,  showing  us  a  number  of  interesting  sights 
there,  and  also  whirls  us  to  the  moon.  And  think 
of  all  the  wonderful  journeys  waiting  for  us  in 
the  "Arabian  Nights"  and  all  the  fairy  tales. 
Why,  one  story  will  drop  you  down  a  well  to  find 
a  meadow  covered  with  flowers  lovelier  than  any 
you  ever  even  dreamed  of,  stretching  away  at 
your  feet,  where  the  brooks  run  milk  and  the 
trees  grow  buns;  and  another  takes  you  through 
a  little  door  in  a  hedge  to  a  city  where  the  houses 
are  built  of  cake  and  candy  and  the  people  con- 
verse amiably  with  their  garden-plants.  And 
think  of  the  enchanted  forests  you  have  wandered 
in  and  the  pirate  isles  you  know. 

Some  books  let  you  into  a  land  based  upon  this, 
but  written  to  show  what  we  could  make  of  it  by 
altering  matters  more  or  less.  There  is  More's 
"Utopia,"  a  book  you  will  like  to  read  some  day ; 
or  parts  of  it,  anyhow ;  and  Bellamy's  "Looking 
Backward,"  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the 
future.  H.  G.  Wells,  in  a  story  called  "The 
Time  Machine,"  takes  us  on  a  very  remarkable 
journey.  For  his  machine  can  travel  in  time  as 
a  motor  can  in  space — running  along  through 
miles   of  years  as   the  automobile   runs   through 


miles  of  roads.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  climb 
aboard  and  set  the  machine  going.  You  can  hurry 
along  ahead  of  any  amount  of  time  you  choose, 
stepping  off  in  any  century  you  please.  The  peo- 
ple in  the  book  have  some  surprising  adventures, 
as  you  may  easily  imagine,  and  see  this  world 
under  a  variety  of  conditions.  The  machine  pos- 
sessed the  advantage  of  moving  backward  as  well 
as  forward.  Fancy  what  trips  you  might  have  if 
only  you  could  get  your  hands  on  such  a  machine  ! 

Some  books  take  you  into  a  dreamland  like 
and  yet  more  thrilling  than  the  wide-awake  one. 
Such  a  book  is  Du  Maimer's  "Peter  Ibbetsen," 
and  it  is  fascinating  to  read  it  and  almost  believe 
that  you,  too,  will  learn  how  to  "dream  true," 
and  so  walk  into  dreamland,  to  meet  there  the 
people  you  love,  and  to  talk  with  them  just  as 
though  you  were  all  awake,  and  whether  you  are 
really  miles  apart  or  not. 

On  the  whole,  the  travels  you  make  in  books 
give  you  as  deep  an  enjoyment  as  those  you  make 
by  boat  or  train.  Many  of  them  can  only  be  made 
by  book,  either  because  the  places  have  changed 
since  the  book  was  written,  or  because  they  never 
really  existed.  Even  those  journeys  that  you  can 
make  both  ways  give  you  something  when  you 
take  the  book  passage  that  they  cannot  supply 
when  you  go  the  other  way.  You  will  find  much 
not  to  be  found  in  any  book,  of  course.  But  some 
things  you  will  not  find  — Stevenson,  for  instance, 
though  you  go  each  step  along  the  road  taken  by 
him  and  his  donkey. 

When  you  feel  that  the  town  or  house  you  live 
in  is  dull,  therefore,  board  a  book  and  make  for 
foreign  parts!  If  you  are  aching  for  adventure, 
what  a  goodly  number  of  volumes  there  are  that 
will  take  you  on  the  high  seas  and  to  tropic  isles 
crammed  with  thrilling  possibilities !  If  you  want 
quiet  and  peace,  take  Thoreau  from  the  shelf  and 
climb  Katahdin  or  live  beside  Walden.  If  it  is  to 
Egypt  or  to  Italy  you  would  fare,  shake  out  the 
pages  of  Hichens  or  Howells.  Or  rove  through 
the  English  country  on  strange  paths  with  George 
Borrow,  or  go  to  Spain  with  him.  Or— but  I  see 
I  have  to  disembark  here  myself,  — for  another 
month  at  least. 
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A    SPIDER-WEB    WITHOUT    DEW. 

On  dewy  mornings  a  little  careful  observation 
will  reveal  many  beautiful  forms  of  dew  that  are 
commonly   overlooked   on   various   small   objects. 
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A   SECTION   OF    WEB    WITH    DEWDROPS. 

Nature  seems  often  to  put  her  most  exquisite 
work  in  her  smallest  things.  This  is  especially 
true  of  dew  formations.  To  the  observant  eye 
the  large  drops  of  water  in  a  gentle  rain  are  seen 
to  cling  to  many  objects,  as,  for  example,  twigs, 


wires,  stretched  cords,  and  clothes-lines.  Much 
more  dainty,  yet  of  similar  form,  are  the  dew- 
drops  on  the  finest  parts  of  plants  and  leaves. 
Perhaps  the  smallest  object  on  which  these  tiny, 
pearl-like  formations  may  be  observed  is  a  thread 
of  a  spider-web.  Here  the  drops  are  so  small 
that  they  do  not  elongate,  but  keep  a  beautiful 
spherical  form. 

The  web  is  so  fragile,  however,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  photograph  these  drops.  Mr.  Wilson  A. 
Bentley,  who  took  the  photographs  here  shown, 
sets  up  three  panes  of  glass  around  the  web  and 
places  another  pane  on  top.  This  makes  a  tem- 
porary gallery  in  which  there  are  no  currents  of 
air  to  shake  the  delicate  web.  To  secure  a  black 
background  he  uses  a  large  pail  painted  black  on 
the  inside,  and  placed  behind  the  "box"  of  glass. 


AN   ARRANGEMENT   OF   DEWDROPS   AND    WEB 
SUGGESTING  JEWELRY. 

A  box  or  pail  thus  blackened  is  in  its  effect  better 
than  a  sheet  of  black  cardboard  or  cloth,  because 
the  light  sometimes  strikes  a  black  flat  surface  at 
such  an  angle  that  it  photographs  nearly  white. 

To  secure  a  section  of  the  dew-laden  web,  he 
bends  a  wire  into  a  loop  shaped  like  a  tennis- 
racket,  leaving  one  end  to  project  as  a  handle, 
and  smears  the  loop  with  Canada  balsam  or  with 
some  other  sticky  substance. 

Find  a  web  so  suspended  that  you  can  place 
the  wire  loop  beneath  it.     Then  press  gently  up- 
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ward  until  you  detach  and  secure  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  it  on  the  wire.  Thrust  the  stem  of  the 
loop  to  a  sufficient  depth  into  the  ground  within 
the  glass  gallery,  and  arrange  it  properly  as  to 
height  and  position. 

Center  and  focus  the  object  by  moving  the 
camera  about  on  the  ground  or  on  a  board  laid 
on  the  ground.  Place  a  cap  on  the  lens.  Spread 
the  focusing-cloth  from  the  camera  to  the  edge 
of  the  glass  inclosure.     Now  lift  the  cover  from 
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A  NEARER  VIEW  FOR  BETTER  DETAIL. 

the  glass  inclosure,  remove  the  cap,  place  the 
glass  cover  on  again,  and  expose  for  from  ten  to 
fifty  seconds  or  more,  according  to  circumstances. 
It  is  best  to  use  the  lens  well  stopped  down. 

Many  dew-laden  objects  may  ofttimes  be  pho- 
tographed in  their  natural  position,  without  re- 
moval to  the  glass  inclosure,  provided  the  air  is 
very  still  and  the  objects  are  so  situated  as  to 
permit  the  placing  of  the  blackened  pail  or  other 
suitable  background  behind  them.  But  when  this 
is  impossible,  or  when  the  breezes  blow,  they 
may  be  clipped  off  and  placed  within  a  wooden 
vise,  or  other  firm  holder,  within  the  glass  inclo- 
sure, and  there  photographed. 

Dew  photography  should  be  a  delightful  pur- 
suit the  world  over,  on  account  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  different  forms  of  plants  and  other  objects 
that  each  country  affords,  every  one  with  its 
own  charming  way  of  collecting  drops. 

DOLLS'  EYES  THAT  GROW  IN  THE  WOODS 

In  the  spring  woods  we  seldom  observe  the  short, 
fuzzy  clusters  of  the  white  baneberry  flowers, 
but  in  the  autumn  woods  their  fruit  (oval,  white, 
poisonous  berries,  with  a  dark  purple  spot  on  the 
end)  are  very  noticeable.    They  bear  a  remarka- 


ble resemblance  to  dolls'  eyes — hence  their  com- 
mon name. 

Country    children    often    use    them    for    dolls' 
eyes  by  pushing  them  into  proper  places  in  the 


"DOLLS     EYES    — WHITE    BANEBERRY. 

face  of  the  "rag  baby."  If  the  baby  is  black,  the 
effect  is  startling.  It  is  more  than  realistic,  for 
it  is  suggestive  of  ludicrous  horror  on  the  part 
of  the  little  "piccaninny."  Please  remember  that 
you  may  handle  these  berries  freely,  but  do  not 
cat  them!    As  already  stated,  they  are  poisonous. 

A  SHOE-SHAPED  STONE 

Here  is  a  photograph  of  a  stone  in  the  shape  of 
a  shoe  or  boot.  It  is  about  two  feet  long  and 
fourteen  inches  high. 

Frank  Grafton. 


THE    SHOE-SHAPED    STONE. 
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LUDICROUS  FORMS  OF  INSECTS 


When  I  first  glanced  at  these  photographs,  which 
were  sent  to  me  by  a  friend,  I  thought  that  he  had 
been  carving  odd-looking  objects  to  amuse  him- 


could  make  a  standing  leap  of  about  four  hundred 
yards.  They  are  abundant  on  the  trees,  bushes, 
and  grass,  especially  of  Brazil  and  of  other  warm 
countries.     Their   relatives   in   our   own   country 


self,  and  that  he  had  concluded  to  amuse  me.    But  are  peculiar  in  shape,  but  none  are  so  strangely 

another   look   showed  that  they   are   greatly   en-  formed  as  are  those  of  the  tropics,  in  which  the 

larged  pictures  of  the  insects  known  as  tree-hop-  upper  part   of  the  body,   the  "prothorax,"   is   so 

pers,  because  some  of  them  can  make  such  pro-  prominently  developed,   and  takes  so  many   fan- 


digious  leaps.     They  are  half  an  inch  or  less  in  tastic  shapes,  that  they  become  the  queerest-look- 
length,  yet  some  of  the  relatives  of  those  shown  ing  insects  which  nature  has  produced, 
in  the  pictures  can  jump  six  feet.     If  a  man,  in         It  is  supposed  that  the  enlargement  of  the  back 
proportion  to  his  size,  could  spring  like  that,  he  is   intended   to   give   them    some   resemblance   to 


A    SELECTION    FROM    THE    MANY    LUDICROUS    FORMS    OF    TR  EE-HOI'PF.R    INSECTS. 
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certain  parts  of  plants,  such  as  thorns  and  galls. 
Their  enemies,  mistaking  them  for  growths  that 
are  not  good  to  eat,  pass  them  by  without  attack- 
ing them.  The  hoppers  themselves  live  among 
the  leaves,  and  drink  the  juices  of  the  plants. 

In  the  summer,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  coun- 
try, I  often  find  one  or  more  of  the  common 
forms  of  these  misshapen  little  creatures  walking 
on  my  window-sill. 

The  specimens  are  from  the  Children's  Mu- 
seum, Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  figures  in  the 
illustrations  are  magnified  to  a  size  six  or  seven 
times  that  of  the  originals. 

AN  AUTOMOBILE  CAN  PULL  A 
LOCOMOTIVE 

An  automobile  dealer  and  a  railroad  engineer  in 
Los  Angeles  got  into  an  argument  as  to  the  pull- 
ing power  of  an  automobile.  To  test  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  automobile  engine  could  pull  a 
locomotive,  a  30-horse-power  car  was  attached 
by  means  of  a  strong  rope  to  a  110-ton  passenger 
locomotive.  Several  people  got  into  the  auto- 
mobile to  keep  the  wheels  down  firmly  so  that 
they  might  get  a  strong  hold  on  the  ground,  and 
not  slip.  One  man  stood  on  the  rope  so  it  would 
not  be  slack  even  before  the  greatest  strain.  The 
automobile  engine  was  started  slowly,  and  when 


the  power  was  fully  on,  the  big  locomotive  was 
pulled  forward  for  about  a  hundred  yards  by  the 
little  motor,  like  a  big  elephant  forced  to  move 
onward  against  its  will  by  a  little  one.  The  ac- 
companying illustration  was  sent  to  St.  Nich- 
olas by  the  "Times"  of  Los  Angeles. 


A  SWEET-POTATO  DUCK 

Mr.  C.  H.  Claudy  has  sent  us  the  accompanying 
illustration  of  what  at  first  glance  appears  to  be 


THE    SWEET-POTATO    THAT    HAS    THE    FORM    OF    A    DUCK. 

a  new  species  of  duck,  but  in  reality  is  a  very 
good  portrait  of  a  sweet-potato.  Its  only  connec- 
tion with  the  bird  is  its  suggestive  resemblance. 


AN    AUTOMOBILE    PULLING    A    LOCOMOTIVE. 
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A  MAN  SUSPENDED  IN  MID-AIR  BY  A  KITE 

Last  autumn,  at  the  aviation  meet  in  Boston, 
there  was  a  remarkable  demonstration  by  Samuel 
F.  Perkins  of  the  power  of  a  kite  to  lift  a  man 
into  mid-air. 

Captain  Cody  has  been  making  similar  demon- 
strations in  England,  but  this  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  time  that  such  an  exhibition  was  made 
in  this  country.  A  series  of  large  kites,  connected 
together  on  a  rope,  raised  Mr.  Perkins  two  hun- 
dred feet  or  more  into  the  air.  Since  that  demon- 
stration Mr.  Perkins  has  met  with  a  slight  mis- 
hap, at  an  exhibition  given  in  St.  Louis,  where  he 
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SAMUEL  F.    PERKINS    LIFTED   BY   A   COMPOUND   KITE. 

fell  for  about  seventy-five  feet,  due  to  the  break- 
ing of  the  rope  that  connected  his  several  kites ; 
but  owing  to  his  wide  experience  in  ballooning, 
he  was  able  to  check  the  fall  and  was  not  seri- 
ously injured. 

While  Mr.  Perkins's  flight  was  for  his  own 
pleasure  and  for  the  gratification  of  the  specta- 
tors, other  persons  are  experimenting  with  a  view 
toward  some  practical  usefulness  in  a  similar 
combination  of  kites,  such  as  may  possibly  be  em- 
ployed in  time  of  war  to  make  observations  of 
the  enemy.  Lieutenant  Rogers  of  the  United 
States  Navy  has  been  trying  them  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara, California,  where  a  cluster  of  eleven  kites 
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LIEUTENANT   ROGERS   LEAVING   THE   DECK, 
AND   HIGH   IN   THE   AIR. 

Photographs  by  courtesy  of  W.  Irving  Chambers,  Captain  U. 
Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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lifted  him  from  the  deck  of  the  Pennsylvania  for 
four  hundred  feet  in  the  air,  two  hundred  feet 
higher  than  Mr.  Perkins.  He  was  suspended  in 
a  sling,  and  although  the  seat  must  have  been 
unsteady,  he  took  several  photographs,  and  sent 
signals  and  reports  to  the  war-ship. 

The  first  illustration,  which  is  supplied  to  St. 
Nicholas  by  the  Boston  "Globe,"  shows  Mr.  Per- 
kins supported  in  the  air  by  his  cluster  of  box 
kites.  The  other  two,  from  photographs  loaned 
by  the  Navy  Department  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
are  of  the  experiments  at  Santa  Barbara,  Cali- 
fornia. 

SHOOTING  FROM  AN  AEROPLANE 

Lieutenant  Jacob  Earl  Fickel  of  the  Twenty- 
ninth  Infantry,  Governor's  Island,  made  his  flight 


Lieutenant  Fickel  writes  to   St.   Nicholas  as 

follows : 

Mr.  Glenn  H.  Curtiss  conceived  the  idea  of  firing  a 
service-rifle  from  an  aeroplane,  and  suggested  to  Major 
Samuel  Reber,  Signal  Corps,  that  an  army  marksman 
be  detailed  to  make  the  experiment.  He  sent  me  to 
Sheepshead  Bay,  and  Mr.  Curtiss  took  me  on  two  short 
flights. 

On  the  first  of  these  only  sighting  and  aiming  were 
attempted.  The  result  showed  the  practicability  of 
"getting  a  bead"  on  an  object  on  the  ground.  During 
the  second  flight  one  shot  was  fired,  but  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  machine  was  not  directly  over  the  target 
(an  eight-inch  bull's-eye  on  a  four- foot  strip  of  white 
cloth),  and  that  there  would  be  danger  of  a  ricochet 
from  the  hard  ground  into  the  crowd  if  the  rifle  were 
fired  at  an  angle,  no  attempt  was  made  to  hit  the  target. 
This  was  probably  the  first  time  that  a  rifle  was  fired 
from  a  moving  aeroplane.  The  experiment  showed  con- 
clusively that   there   is   no   danger  that  the   recoil   of  a 


LIEUTENANT    FICKEL    EXPERIMENTING    IN    SHOOTING    FROM    AN    AEROPLANE. 
Copyright  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 


with  Glenn  Curtiss  at  Sheepshead  Bay,  Long 
Island,  on  the  afternoon  of  August  20,  1910.  As 
shown  in  this  novel  photograph,  the  lieutenant 
Carried  a  gun  to  test  the  practicability  of  using  an 
army  rifle  in  an  aeroplane  in  the  time  of  war. 


full   service-charge   will   affect   the   balance   of   the   ma- 
chine. 

On  September  11,  1910,  the  experiments  were  con- 
tinued at  the  Harvard-Boston  Meet.  Here  Mr.  Curtiss 
gave  me  into  the  care  of  Mr.  Willard,  one  of  his 
pupils,  who  took  me  on  four  flights.     We  had  four  tar- 
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gets  a  hundred  yards  apart,  each  consisting  of  a  thir- 
teenth-inch bull's-eye  on  a  four-foot  strip  of  cloth. 

On  the  first  flight  we  were  in  the  air  for  about  a 
minute  and  a  half.  We  fired  one  shot  from  a  height 
of  seventy-five  feet,  and  missed.  The  breaking  of  the 
feed-pipe  forced  us  to  come  down.  After  repairs  we 
went  up  for  another  flight  of  about  seven  minutes.  This 
time  we  fired  five  shots.  Only  the  last,  from  a  height 
of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  hit  the  target. 
The  next  flight  lasted  about  eight  minutes  and  included 
a  short  cross-country  run.  This  time  four  shots  were 
fired,  of  which  two  hit  the  target  and  the  other  two 
were  close  misses.  The  height  was  about  two  hundred 
feet.  On  the  next  flight  we  took  a  Savage  automatic 
pistol  and  fired  ten  shots  from  a  height  of  about  two 
hundred  feet.     All  were  close  misses. 

The  result  of  the  experiments  seems  to  indicate  :  (a) 
that  the  speed  and  the  bobbing  of  the  machine  do  not 
prevent  accurate  aiming;  (b)  that  it  is  easy  to  load 
while  in  flight ;  (c)  that  the  recoil  does  not  affect  the 
balance;  (d)  that  practice  and  experience  in  estimating 
speed,  wind,  height,  and  distance  are  as  necessary  as 
when  firing  from  the  ground. 

The  experiments  seem  to  call  for  a  light  machine-gun 
to  fire  a  tracer  bullet  of  about  thirty  caliber.  The  sight 
should  be  very  simple  and  admit  of  rapid  adjustment 
for  speed,  wind,  and  distance. 

It  is,  of  course,  absurd  to  think  that  aeroplanes  can 
be  used  in  the  near  future  as  gun  platforms  for  opera- 
tions against  an  enemy  on  the  ground.  It  is  also  highly 
improbable  that  they  can  be  greatly  damaged  by  gun-fire 
from  the  ground,  provided  they  stay  up  for,  say,  three 
thousand  feet. 

In  the  wars  of  the  immediate  future,  however,  aero- 
planes will  be  used  on  each  side,  and  must  be  prepared 
for  both  offense  and  defense.  And  that  is  where  the 
machine-gun  on  the  aeroplane  will  find  its  place. 

A  NATURAL  ARCH 

At  Reed  City,  Michigan,  is  a  remarkable  elm 
which  forms  a  graceful  arch  above  the  road, 
enters    the   earth    on   the   opposite    side,   extends 


THE    NATURAL    TREE    ARCH. 


underground  for  about  four  feet,  then  emerges 
and  grows  straight  upward  as  a  fair-sized  tree. 
This  secondary  trunk  is  shown  at  the  extreme 
right  of  this  photograph,  sent  by  J.  F.  Elliott. 


^"BECAUSE-  WE 
[WANT  TO  KNOW" 


WHY  YOUR  QUESTION  WAS  NOT  ANSWERED 
If  you  did  not  receive  an  answer  to  your  question,  it  was  probably  foi 
one  of  these  two  reasons : 

i.  It  was  not  of  sufficient  general  interest  for  publication,  and  you 
neglected  to  inclose  the  required  stamped  and  self-addressed  envelop 
for  a  personal  reply  by  mail. 

2.  A  letter  to  you  was  returned  by  the  Post-office  because  you  did 
not  include  street  and  house  number  in  your  address. 

FUNGUS  "ROOTS"  LIKE  CHAMOIS  LEATHER 

Manistee,  Mich. 
Dear   St.    Nicholas  :    Papa   was   out   walking   when   he 
noticed  on  a  beech-wood  railway-tie  the  accompanying 


"LIKE    CHAMOIS    LEATHER." 

fungus.     Please  tell   me  in  "Nature  and   Science"  what 
it  is. 

Your  interested  reader,         Isabel  S.  Smith   (age  9). 

The  specimen  is  what  students  of  fungi  (my- 
cologists) call  a  mass  of  mycelium.  This  is  to 
the  fungus  about  the  same  as  roots  are  to  an 
ordinary  plant,  and  it  is  about  as  difficult  to 
identify  a  fungus  from  its  mycelium  as  it  would 
be  to  identify  even  an  apple-tree  from  its  roots 
alone.  Still  there  are  some  roots  so  distinct  and 
peculiar  that  the  species  can  be  determined  by  a 
knowledge  of  them,  and  with  almost  as  much 
certainty  as  by  an  inspection  of  the  fruit  or  of 
an  entire  plant.  In  this  case  the  mycelium  is  so 
peculiar  and  so  unlike  that  of  most  other  fungi 
that,  when  taken  in  connection  with  its  place  of 
growth,  it  may,  with  considerable  certainty,  be 
referred  to  a  mushroom  whose  botanical  name  is 
Lentinus  lepideus,  commonly  known  as  the  "scaly 
lentinus."  The  complete  or  fruiting  part  of  the 
plant  is  about  the  size  of  the  common  mushroom, 
but  is  tougher,  more  distinctly  scaly,  has  white  or 
yellowish  gills,  and  grows  on  wood.  The  myce- 
lium of  the  common  mushroom  is  more  delicate 
and  tender,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  florist,  is 
called  "spawn."— Charles  H.  Peck. 
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AN  EXPERIENCE  WITH  A  PARTRIDGE  AND 
HER  YOUNG 

Bluehill,  Me. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :    Every  one  here  in  Bluehill  has  a 
well,  and  pumps  the  water  into  his  house.     We  have  a  hot- 
air  engine,  and  my  father  starts  the  pump  every  morning. 
One  morning  my  little  brother  came  in 
and  asked  me  to  go  up  to  the  well  with 
him  to  see  a  big  bird.     I  hurried  there. 
It  seemed  that  Father  and  my  brother 
had  seen  a  male  ruffed  grouse  strutting 
around    with    a    tiny   young   one.      The 
birds  had  disappeared  in  some  juniper 
bushes,  so  Father  said  we  might  go  and 
scare  them  so  that  I  could  see  them.      As 
we  approached,  the  male  bird  flew  out 
of  the  bush  and  went  evidently  to  the 
nest  to  warn  the  mother  bird,   for  she 
immediately  appeared  within  ten  feet  of 
us.      She  strutted  around,   clucking  ex- 
citedly,  on   the  other   side   of  us.      We 
saw  at  once  that  she  was  trying  to  draw 
our  attention  from  the  nest  to  herself, 
so  we  went  back,  and  she  flew  off. 
Hoping  this  is  not  too  long, 

Your  interested  reader, 

Susan  B.  Nevin. 

After  many  meetings  with  ruffed 
grouse  in  the  woods,  I  think  that  in 
this  case  the  mother  bird  was  the 
only   parent   seen,   unless   two   old 
grouse  appeared  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, so  active  is  the  mother  in  her  efforts  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  an  enemy  or  an  intruder. 
More  than   once  I  have  surprised  her  with  her 
brood,  and  have  let  her  lead  me  off ;  then,  running 
back  to  near  the  place  of  meeting,  I  have  concealed 
myself,   and  in  due  time  have  heard  the  chicks 
called  from  their  hiding-place,  and  seen  them  has- 
tily led  away  by  their  clucking,  watchful  mother. 


I  once  discovered  a  single  chick,  which  I  took 
home  to  photograph.  An  hour  or  more  later — 
but  not  till  he  had  several  times  escaped  and 
given  me  lively  skirmishes  among  the  leaves  — I 
returned  him  to  the  spot  where  I  had  found  him. 


A    YOUNG    PARTRIDGE    HIDING    IN    THE    LEAVES. 
Photograph  by  Verne  Morton,  Groton,  New  York. 

Vol.  XXXVIII. -95. 


I'llE    MOTHER    PARTRIDGE    AND    ONE    YOUNG    ONE. 

There  was  his  devoted  mother  patiently  hunting 
for  him,  and  never  was  there  a  more  anxious 
"mother  with  one  chick"  than  she. 

But  I  must  add  a  word  of  caution.  Never  walk 
about  the  place,  however  carefully,  where  you 
think  a  brood  of  these  little  chicks  is  hidden,  hop- 
ing to  find  them.  You  will  have  your  labor  for 
your  pain  or,  more  likely,  pain  for  your  labor. 
For  it  is  impossible  to  find  them  while  they  keep 
silently  hidden  among  the  leaves  and  the  low 
herbage,  where  they  are  sure  to  remain  until  a 
distressed  peeping  calls  your  attention  to  one  of 
the  poor  little  fellows  crushed  and  dying  beneath 
your  foot.— Edmund  J.  Sawyer. 

VERY  "TOUGH"  SOAP-BUBBLES 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Dear  St.   Nicholas:   Will  you  kindly  give  us  the  re- 
ceipt for  making  tough  soap-bubbles?    We  tried  glycerin 
and  soap,  but  they  did  n't  seem  to  work  very  well. 

Elizabeth  Buffington,  Nina  Lynch,  Dorothy  Burd, 
Muriel  Snook,  and  Lorna  McLean. 

Use  olive-oil  soap  (genuine  white  Castile). 
Cut  in  thin  pieces  and  put  in  a  bottle  with  about 
forty  times  as  much  water  as  soap.  Let  it  stand 
for  a  day  with  repeated  shakings.  Then  do  not 
disturb  it  for  several  hours.  Pour  off  the  clear 
solution;  if  necessary,  filter  through  flannel.  Add 
a  little  glycerin,  experimenting  with  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  soap  solution.  From  one  fourth  to  one 
half  as  much  glycerin  as  soap  solution  will  be  about 
right.     This  mixture  will  produce  strong  bubbles. 


FOR  VERY  LITTLE  FOLK 


From  a  photograph  of  the  painting  by  Ellen  H.  Baker,  in  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art. 


Copyright,,  1907,  by  the  Detroit  Publishing  Lo. 


'THE   YOUNG  ARTIST. 


Do  you  know  what  an  artist  is  ?     An  artist  is  one  who  makes  pictures.      So 
the  little  girl  you  see  here  is  a  young  artist,   for  she  has  drawn  a  picture  on 


FOR  VERY  LITTLE  POLK 
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her  slate  and  is  showing  it  to  her  baby  sister.      And  here  are  some  pictures 
and  verses  that  tell  about  two  other  little  artists. 


ELIZABETH. 


The  Way  We  Draw 

By 
Isabel  Ecclestone  Mackay 


q 


This  is  the  way  Elizabeth  draws  ! 

Is  n't  it  funny  ? 
That  's  a  girl,  she  says;  and  she  says  that  this 

Is  our  white  bunny  ! 
Elizabeth  's  four  and  goes  to  school. 

She  makes  the  letter 
A  all  right,  but  her  B  's  like  this 

And  her  C  \s  no  better —     \_ 
She  makes  a  house  stand  on  its  steps 

Without  a  cellar, 
And  does  n't  attend  to  me  at  all 

When  I  try  to  tell  her 
That  houses  never  stand  on  steps 

(Or  almost  never)  — 
She  just  goes  on  and  makes  a  pig, 

The  queerest  ever ! 
The  only  thing  that  she  can  draw 

Is  pumpkin  faces; 
And  even  then  the  noses  go 

In  the  wrongest  places  ! 

Now  I  caji  draw  ;   but  teacher  says 

I  should  n't  scold  her. 
Perhaps  she  '11  draw  as  well  as  I  do 

When  she  is  older! 


Uci 


rAooK-L-ih-r     ^chz.    by    M  £ 


A    HEADING    FOR    JUNE."       BY    RANDOLPH    CAMPBELL,    AGE    16.       (SILVER    BADGE.) 


The  young  wielders  of  the  camera  came  to  the  fore  again 
this  month  with  a  series  of  pictures,  ingenious,  musical, 
diverting,  or  charming,  as  the  case  might  be  —  a  delightful 
array  of  snap-shots  illustrating  the  title,  "At  Full  Speed." 
It  was  interesting  to  note  that  quite  a  number  of  the  con- 
testants were  quick  to  see  the  significance  of  a  waterfall, 
or  a  rushing  stream,  as  illustrative  of  this  title;  and,  be- 
sides many  of  lesser  watercourses,  there  were  several  ex- 
cellent views  of  our  world-famous  cataract,  "Niagara." 
Two  of  these  views  are  reproduced  on  the  opposite  page. 


"  A  Winter  Walk"  and  "A  Twentieth  Century  Adven- 
ture" were  subjects  which  yielded  a  good  crop  of  stories 
and  sketches  by  young  writers  of  prose  ;  and"June"proved 
an  inspiration  to  those  of  a  poetic  turn.  The  "Sonnet"  on 
page  759  by  Dorothy  Stockbridge  deserves  especial  mention. 

The  young  artists  of  the  League  acquitted  themselves 
very  well  indeed,  with  the  theme  "A  Quiet  Hour."  The 
Editor's  only  regret  is  that  many  offerings  in  prose,  verse, 
and  picture  were  unavoidably  crowded  out  by  lack  of  space. 
So,  again  our  Roll  of  Honor  stands  for  especial  excellence. 


PRIZE-WINNERS,  COMPETITION  No.    136 

In  making  the  awards,  contributors'  ages  are  considered. 

PROSE.     Silver  badges,  Elwin  B.  White  (age  n),    Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  ;    Eleanor  Baldwin  (age  13),   Chestnut   Hill, 

Mass.  ;  Bancroft  W.  Sitterly  (age  15),  Madison,   N.  J.  ;  Millicent  Carey  (age  12),  Baltimore,   Md.  ;  Rachel  Lyman 

Field  (age  16),   Springfield,  Mass. 

VERSE.     Gold  badge,   Dorothy  Stockbridge  (age  14),   New  York  City. 

Silver  badges,   Doris  H.  Ramsey  (age  15),  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ;   Elsie  Louise  Lustig  (age  12),  Providence,  R.  I.  ;   Marie 

Louise  Muriedas  (age  10),   Territet,  Switzerland. 

DRAWINGS.    Silver  badges,  Randolph  Campbell  (age  16),  Orange,  N.  J.  ;  Lucy  F.  Rogers  (age  12),  Gloucester,  Mass. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.     Gold  badge,  Leven  C.  Allen,  Jr.  (age  16),   San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Silver  badges,  Dorothy  Ogle  Helmle  (age  16),   Springfield,  111.;  Vesta  Farmer  (age  14),   Springfield,   Mo.;  Richard 

Sanford  Ely  (age  12),  Greenville,  N.  H. 

PUZZLE-MAKING.     Silver  badges,  Helen  Allcutt  Moulton  (age   14),   New  York  City;    Helen  L.  Beach  (age    11), 
Terryville,  Conn. 

PUZZLE  ANSWERS.     Silver  badges,  Wyllys  Ames  (age  12),  Montclair,  N.  J.  ;  Philip  Franklin  (age  12),  New  York. 


AT    FULL    SPEE: 


JX,    AGE    12 


ir  '■    imriiiiTlii'laiWi 

AT  FULL  SPEED."   BY  HARRISON  SAYEN,  AGE  12. 
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JUNE 

BY   DORIS    H.    RAMSEY    (AGE    I  5) 

(Silver  Badge) 

With  flowing  bridal  garments, 

And  wreath  of  daisy  chain, 
Up  the  aisle  of  summer, 

June  walks  with  all  her  train. 

Her  gown  of  soft  cerulean  blue, 

Adorned  with  chiffon  white, 
Is  heaven,  with  its  whitest  clouds, 

That  swathes  her  form  in  light. 

But  when  the  eventide  doth  sink 

Upon  her  tired  breast, 
Her  gown  is  of  the  softest  gray, 

With  brightest  starlit  crest. 

Yea,  bow  all  months  in  humbler  pose 

Before  the  queen  of  all, 
And  don't  begrudge  dear  June  the  throne, 

For,  aye,  it  soon  must  fall ! 


glimpse   of  a   little  ball   of  fur  among  the    fern,    which 
meant  that  bre'r  rabbit  was  out   on  this  cold  morning. 


V 


v 


AT    FULL    SPEED 


A  few  straggling  quails  were   heard  piping  their  shrill 

little  notes  as  they  flew  overhead. 

All  these  harmless  little  wood  creatures  were 
noticed  by  Don  and  he  wanted  to  be  after  them, 
but  I  objected  to  harming  God's  innocent  little 
folk  when  He  had  given  the  world  such  a  bright, 
cheery  morning  to  enjoy. 


TO  THE  WHITE  TRILLIUM- 
OF  JUNE 


-A  FLOWER 


'AT    FULL   SPEED."       BY    VIOLET    W.     HOFF,    AGE    13.        (HONOR    MEMBER.) 

A  WINTER  WALK 

BY    ELWIN    B.    WHITE    (AGE    II) 

(Silver  Badge) 

I  awoke  one  morning  in  my  little  shanty  to  find  the 
ground  covered  with  snow.  It  had  fallen  rapidly  dur- 
ing the  night  and  was  about  six  inches 
deep. 

I  dressed,  ate  a  good  breakfast,  did 
some  of  the  camp  chores,  and  set 
about  taking  down  my  snow-shoes  and 
preparing  them  for  wintry  weather. 
Soon  I  heard  a  short  yelp  which  re- 
minded me  that  Don,  my  pointer, 
had  been  left  hungry.  I  gave  him 
some  bones  and  a  few  biscuits,  then, 
pulling  on  my  heavy  overcoat  and 
buckling  the  snow-shoes  on  my  feet, 
we  started  out  in  the  frosty  morning 
air  to  pay  the  forest  a  visit. 

Such  a  morning !  There  was  a 
frosty  nip  to  the  air  that  gave  life  to 
everybody  and  everything.  Don  was 
so  overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of  a  walk 
that  he  danced  and  capered  about  as 
if  he  was  mad.  Jack  Frost  was  busy 
for  fair  !     My  nose  and  ears  were  victims  of  his  teeth. 

After  a  small  stretch  of  smooth  ground  had  been  cov- 
ered we  entered  the  forest. 

All  the  trees  wore  a  new  fur  coat,  pure  white,  and 
the  pines  and  evergreens  were  laden  with  pearl.  Every 
living  creature  seemed  happy.  Squirrels  frisked  among 
the  branches,  chattering  because  we  trespassed  on  their 
property.      Once    in    a   while    we    caught    an    occasional 


BY    ELSIE    LOUISE    LUSTIG    (AGE    12) 

(Silver  Badge) 

Oh,  Trillium,  so  sweet  and  white, 
You  are  so  pretty  and  so  bright ; 

You  love  a  damp  and  shady  spot, 
With  violet  and  forget-me-not. 

With   drooping  head   and  downward   look, 
You  love  to  watch  the  babbling  brook  ; 

You  see  in  it  a  pretty  star — 

And  that  's  exactly  what  vou  are. 


FULL    SPEED."       BY    DOROTHY    OGLE    HEI.MLE,    AGE    16.        (SILVER    BADGE.) 


A  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  ADVENTURE 

BY    ELEANOR   BALDWIN    (AGE    13) 

(Silver  Badge) 
It  was  a  glorious  morning,  just  crisp  and  cool  enough 
to  be  exhilarating.  The  hounds  tugged  impatiently  at 
their  leashes  and  yapped  incessantly.  At  last  we  were 
off.  The  dogs  soon  came  upon  the  scent  and  followed  it 
well.     My  horse  was  a  fine  hunter,  and  he  kept  well  in 
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advance  of  the  rest.  The  dogs  gained 
finely  upon  the  fox.  The  foremost  of  them 
was  within  a  few  yards  of  him.  I  was 
urging  my  horse  unmercifully.  The  fox 
rushed  wildly  out  upon  a  narrow  country 
road,  when,  alas  !  around  the  corner  came 
an  auto,  honk,  honk.  The  fox  gave  a  leap, 
landed  somewhere  on  the  back  of  the  car 
as  it  passed,  and  was  out  of  sight  around  a 
curve  in  the  road  before  I  was  on  the 
spot. 

The  dogs  were  the  most  ludicrous  sight 
I  ever  saw.  For  an  instant  they  stood, 
panting,  uncertain  what  to  do.  Then,  with 
one  consent,  they  turned  and  slunk  off 
down  the  road,  heads  hanging,  tails  be- 
tween their  legs. 

The  other  people  arrived,  breathless.  I 
told  them  what  had  happened  in  a  few 
cross  words. 

"Confound  those  autos,"  muttered  my 
chum,  fiercely. 

We   turned  our  horses  and  rode  slowly 
homeward,     and    you    never    saw    such     a 
silent,  disgruntled  crowd  as  we  were  when  we  straggled 
back  to  the  stables.    But  sly  Reynard  deserved  his  escape. 


VI     FILL    STEED."       BV    LEVEN    C.     ALLEN,    JR.,     AGE    16.        (GOLD    BADGE.) 

JUNE 
BV    DEBORAH    A.    IDDINGS    (AGE    14) 

While  he  has  to  scribble 
In  his  copy-book. 


A    QUIET    HOUR 


(SILVER    BADGE.) 


A  TWENTIETH   CENTURY  ADVENTURE 

BY    HELEN     MACLEOD    (AGE    16) 

The  air  holds  a  warm  hush  :  the  very  birds 
seem  to  cease  singing,  as  if  they  expect  to  greet 
a  climax  in  their  own  realm.  The  flowers 
bloom  serenely  on,  however,  and  the  sky  is  a 
limpid  sea  of  azure  overhead.  Oh,  it  is  a  day 
of  days  !     A  moment  of  moments  ! 

A  stir  becomes  noticeable  on  the  roof  of  the 
front  porch — a  rustle  of  garments,  as  though 
a  spirit  is  alighting  in  the  world.  Once  more 
comes  a  hush,  then  a  vibrant  twang  of  tendons. 
What  can  it  be?  There  is  not  a  cloud  in  the 
sky.  How  can  a  storm  be  approaching?  But 
again  comes  the  rustle,  and  a  steady  patter  of 
feet.  Yet  no  rain  is  beginning  to  fall,  and  the 
sun  shines  on. 

Suddenly  a  wild  rush  fills  the  air  ;  there  is  a 
panic   of  flying  color,   of  whirling  limbs,   and   a 
loud   shriek    from    some    human   animal.      It    is 
over ;    then,    from    the    fallen    debris,    a    figure 
ascends,  and  is  seen  no  more.     The  flowers  still  bloom 
serenely,  and  the  birds  seem  to  have  begun  a  new  song. 
It  was  only  little  Johnnie,  trying  to  use   Mother's  new 
umbrella  for  an  aeroplane.     He  was  a  venturesome  boy. 


June  is  full  of  roses  ; 

June  is  full  of  joy  ; 
School  is  almost  over 

For  the  little  boy. 

Air  is  full  of  bird  songs  ; 

Garden  full  of  flowers  ; 
Why  is  school  kept  open 

Such  a  lot  of  hours  ? 

Fish,  just  millions  of  'em, 
Waiting  in  the  brook, 


Soon  the  last  day  's  over  ; 

Books  are  put  aside  ; 
Out  the  door  he  clatters, 

Shouting  for  a  ride. 

June  is  full  of  roses  ; 

June  is  full  of  joy  ; 
Vacation  has  just  started 

For  the  little  boy. 


JUNE 

BY    MARIE    LOUISE    MURIEDAS     (AGE    io) 

{Silver  Badge) 

I  love  all  the  flowers,  I  love  them  well 
But  the  one  I  love  best  I  cannot  tell ; 

It  is  red,  pink,  or  white. 

Now  guess  it  aright. 


AT    FL'LL    SPEED. 


BV    OLIVE    WAGN'EK,    AGE    II. 


It  grows  sometimes  on  bushes  and  oft  on  a  vine, 
And  it  grows  at  the  very  nicest  time. 
I  am  sure  you  have  guessed  it,  or  will  do  so  soon, 
My  favorites  are  roses,  and  they  grow  in  June  ! 
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A  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  ADVENTURE 

BY    VIRGINIA    GOIIN     (AGE    I  3) 

It  was  a  beautiful  summer  afternoon  when  I  heard  a 
step  on  our  bungalow  porch.  On  looking  up  from  a 
St.  Nicholas,  I  recognized  my  friend  Harold  King. 
"Hello  !"  I  said,  jumping  up,  with  an  inward  sigh  at 
having  to  lay  down  my  magazine. 

Answering  my  salute,  he  asked,  "Will  you  ride  down 
to  Young's  for  our  mail  ?"  "Young's"  was  three  miles 
down  the  canon,  and  I  knew  it  would  be  a  hot  ride,  but 
I  answered  :  "Certainly,  I  '11  be  glad  to." 

I  called  to  my  mother,  telling  her  I  was  going,  then 
saddled  my  pony,  and  was  galloping  down  the  road  in 
no  time. 

This  soon  became  tiresome,  and  I  slowed  down  to  a 
walk. 

On  rounding  a  curve  what  was  my  surprise  to  come 
upon  four  of  my  uncle's  horses  for  which  he  had  been 
hunting  several  days. 


\T    FULL    SPEED."      BY    VESTA    FARMER,    AGE    14.      (SILVER    BADGE.) 


I  feared  if  I  went  on  they  would  go  back  into  the 
timber.     But  I  did,  and  got  the  mail. 

When  I  returned  they  were  still  peacefully  feeding, 
much  to  my  joy. 

Now  came  the  trouble — catching  them. 

After  a  very  hard  chase  I  captuired  "Bob,"  the  leader. 

I  now  mounted,  and,  leading  Bob,  started  for  home, 
the  others  following. 

All  went  well  for  some  time.  Then,  what  was  that 
I  heard?  My  face  grew  pale,  for  it  was  the  honking 
of  an  automobile,  and  Bob  is  deathly  afraid  of  these 
machines. 

I  drew  rein,  not  knowing  what  to  do  for  a  moment. 
Then,  as  the  dreaded  noise  came  nearer,  I  dismounted 
and  half  dragged  the  horses  to  one  side  of  the  road. 

On  came  the  automobile.  My  heart  stood  still  for 
one  awful  moment. 

Then  it  was  past,  Bob  had  stopped  lunging,  and  I 
continued  on. 

I  arrived  home  safely  and  went  to  sleep  with  words 
of  praise  ringing  in  my  ears. 

Unexpectedly  a  simple  errand  had  turned  into  an  ex- 
citing incident — and  one  that  was  not  likely  to  be  easily 
forgotten. 


"AT    FULL   SPEED.  BY    ROGER  YONTZ,    AGE   13. 

IN  JUNE 

BY     DOROTHY     STOCKBRIDGE     (AGE     14) 

(Gold  Badge) 

In  June  th'  enraptured  world  breathes  poetry; 

The  soaring  poet  brings  to  earth  his  lay  ; 

And  dreamful  peace  roams  through  the  night  and  day  ; 
And  wild  birds  carol  loud  in  ecstasy. 
The  year  lies  dreaming  'neath  a  kindly  tree, 

While  June  and  Beauty,  all  supreme,  hold  sway. 

Oh  !  hint  of  Eden  that  has  passed  away  ! 
Oh  !  promise  of  the  Paradise  to  be  ! 

Pray  stay  with  us  !   oh  !  linger  yet  awhile, 

And  stow  your  treasures  here  among  the  flow'rs. 

I  've  waited  all  the  year  to  see  you  smile, 

And  with  you  dream  away  the  summer  hours. 

Now  that  you  're  here,  oh  !  do  not  go  too  soon, 

But  fill  a  long,  glad  year  with  joy  and  June! 

A  TWENTIETH   CENTURY  ADVENTURE 

BY    BANCROFT    W.    SITTERLY    (AGE    15) 

(Silver  Badge) 

The  intercontinental  aeroplane  "Northern  Light,"  her 
engines  smashed  and  her  wireless  disabled,  lay  pitching 
and  tossing  on  the  huge  storm-waves  in  the  middle  of 
the  Atlantic.  In  total  darkness  the  passengers  were 
crowded  in  the  cabin,  for  the  electricity  had  failed. 
On   the   spray-swept   bridge,   the   officers,   having  set   off 


several  rockets  and  wishing  to  save  the  remainder  until 
a  ship  was  sighted,  searched  the  horizon  with  tele- 
scopes.    The  mutinous  crew  had  already  deserted  with 
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IN  JUNE 

BY    WALDEMAR    DOESCHER    (AGE    15) 

When  the  fleecy  clouds  are  sailing  o'er  the  sunny  azure  skies, 
And  the  warbling  of  the  songsters  on  the  scented  zephyrs  rise  ; 
When  across  the  summer  breezes  comes  the  sound  of  rustling  trees, 
And  from  all  the  meadow  flowers  comes  the  sound  of  droning  bees, 
Then  it  is  I  love  to  listen  to  the  woodland's  soothing  croon, 
In  the  happy,  sunny,  joyful  month  of  June. 

When  the  sparkling  brooks  are  leaping  down  the  verdant 

mountain-side, 
Now  to  flash  in  golden  sunlight,  now  in  somber  woods  to  hide  ; 
When  the  daisies  nod  in  greeting  as  they  kiss  the  balmy  air, 
And  all  Nature  is  rejoicing  as  she  wears  her  dress  so  fair, 
Then  it  is  I  love  to  wander  from  the  morn  till  rising  moon, 
In  the  golden,  sunny,  fairest  month  of  June. 


AT    FULL    SPEED.  BY    RICHARD    SANFOKD    ELY,   AGE 

12.       (SILVEK    BADGE.) 

all  the  boats  but  one  hydroplane  launch,  lashed  to  the 
forebraces. 

Suddenly  with  a  shout  the  captain  made  out  the 
lights  of  a  passing  freighter.  He  reached  for  a  rocket, 
but  found  to  his  horror  that  all  were  soaking  wet.  The 
captain  grasped  the  situation  in  an  instant.  "A  torch, 
quick!"  he  shouted. 

A  flare  was  hastily  lighted,  but  the  ship  kept  steadily 
on  her  course.  "She  does  n't  see  us  !"  groaned  the 
captain,  and  then  his  eye  fell  upon  the  launch.  "A 
volunteer,"  he  cried,  "to  take  the  boat  and  bring  help!" 

The  men  hesitated.  To  venture  out  with  one  of  the 
life-boats,  even  in  that  sea,  was  one  thing;  to  do  so  in 
the  frail,  narrow  hydroplane,  another.  At  last  the  third 
officer  stepped  forward.     "I  will  go,"  he  said  quietly. 

The  launch  was  lowered  carefully  into  the  angry  sea, 
and  he  dropped  upon  the  thwarts.  The  motor  sput- 
tered, and  the  boat  shot  away. 

For  a  few  minutes  they  watched  it  in  the  uncertain 
light  of  the  flare,  and  then  the  darkness  swallowed  it. 
Down  in  the  cabin  the  passengers  sat,  awaiting  their 
fate.  There  were  no  cries,  no  panic  ;  they  just  waited, 
mostly  in  silence.  The  little  knot  of  officers  strained 
their  eyes  toward  the  distant  lights.  And  then  against 
the  black  sky  a  rocket  shot  up,  and  burst  in  a  golden 
shower.     They  were  saved  ! 


'A  HEADING  FOR  JUNE."   BY  HAROLD  WADE,  AGE  16. 


A   TWENTIETH    CENTURY  ADVENTURE 

BY    MARY    BONNET     (AGE     12) 

A  few  months  ago  Wright  brothers'  aeroplane,  with 
one  of  their  men,  came  from  Dayton  to  Columbus, 
making  the  trip  in  a  little  over  two  hours. 

It  brought  about  two  hundred  pounds  of  silk  for  one 
of  the  Columbus  stores.  This  was  the  first  time  mer- 
chandise had  ever  been  transported  in  air. 

The  majority  of  people  here  were  watching  for  the 
aeroplane,  and  when  it  was  first  seen  it  looked  like  a 


'AT    FULL    SPEED."       BY    MARY    FRANCES    HARTLEY,    AGE    15. 


"A    QUIET    HOUR."       BY   CARLOTTA    SAWYER,    AGE    14. 

tiny  speck  up  in  the  sky.  Then  all  the  bells  in  the  city 
began  to  ring  and  the  whistles  to  blow. 

It  was  to  land  at  the  Driving  Park,  where  about  four 
thousand  people  had  gathered  to  see  it. 

Before  it  came  down  it  circled  round  and  round  like 
a  bird.  After  it  landed  it  went  up  a  few  more  times, 
and  took  some  people  for  a  ride. 

The  silk  was  cut  into  pieces  and  sold  for  souvenirs. 

The  aeroplane  was  taken  back  to  Dayton  by  train. 
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JUNE 

BY    MARY    HORNE    (AGE    l6) 

(Tommy  speaks) 

Thunder  turtles!  there  they  go! 
All  my  books  and  things,  you  know — 

Wish  'em  in  the  moon  ! 
Slam  'em  on  the  closet  floor, 
Leave  'em  there  and  bang  the  door. 

Why?     Oh,  'cause  it  's  June! 

I  '11  be  there  in  just  a  bit. 

— Here  's  the  bat.     Where  is  my  mit  ?- 

Oh,  I  'm  comin'  soon  ! 
I  don't  need  a  hat  at  all. 
Yep,  we  're  off  to  play  base-ball. 

Why?     Oh,  'cause  it  's  June! 

Let  's  go  swimmin'  in  the  pool, 
No,  it  ain't  a  bit  too  cool ; 

Lots  of  time  till  noon. 
I  was  in  the  other  day, 
An'  it  's  all  right,  anyway. 

Why?     Oh,  'cause  it  's  June! 


A  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  ADVENTURE 

BY    MILLICENT    CAREY    (AGE    12) 

(Silver  Badge) 

I  suppose  nearly  every  one  has  heard  something  about 
Hubert  Latham,  the  French  aviator's  flight  over  Balti- 
more. I  am  going  to  tell  about  that,  for  as  I  live  in 
Baltimore,  it  seems  like  a  true  twentieth-century  ad- 
venture to  me. 

It  was  at  the  time  of  the  aviation  meet,  held  just 
outside  the  city  in  one  of  the  suburbs,  that  Latham 
announced  that  he  was  to  fly  over  Baltimore.  This  was 
a  feat  that  had  never  been  accomplished  before,  and  so 
every  one  looked  forward  to  the  time  announced  with 
great  pleasure. 

The  day  fixed  on  arrived  and  a  very  strong  northeast 
gale  was  blowing.  Every  one  thought  that  Latham 
would  not  attempt  the  flight,  but  at  11.35  a.m.  he 
started  from  the  aviation  field  and  rose  over  the  city. 
The  wind  was  blowing  so  hard  that  his  monoplane 
nearly  upset  three  or  four  times,  but  it  kept  righting 
itself,  until  it  soared  on  on  the  face  of  the  wind. 

All  the  public-school  children  were  let  out  (and  sad 
to  relate,  I  fto  not  go  to  public  school),  and  we  all  came 
out,  took  one  skimpy  look,  and  then  we  hustled  back 
ingloriously  to  our  lessons,  when  we  might  have  been 
looking  at  this  bird-like  airship  which  went  up  one  time 
as  high  as  five  thousand  feet. 

I  wish  that  some  such  man  would  fly  over  Baltimore 
every  day. 

A  WINTER  WALK 

BY   RACHEL  LYMAN    FIELD    (AGE    1 6) 

(Silver  Badge) 

As  soon  as  the  little  country  school  closed,  late  that 
winter  afternoon,  I  hastened  out-of-doors  and  started 
toward  home.  How  beautiful  it  was  out  there  with  the 
rosy  glow  of  sunset  on  the  pure,  glistening  snow.  The 
branches  of  the  trees  reared  white  arms  toward  the  sky, 
and  the  effect  of  the  feathery  sprays  against  the  pale 
yellow  of  the  eastern  sky  was  more  wonderful  than 
gorgeous  foliage.  Far  off,  the  irregular  outlines  of  the 
mountains  rose,  while  above,  faintly  glimmering,  hung 
the  thin,  delicate,  new  moon.  All  on  one  side  of  the 
Vol.  XXXVIII. -96. 


road  stretched  fields  of  untrodden  snow ;  they  seemed 
to  sweep  in  undulations,  not  unlike  the  waves  of  the 
sea.  The  only  sound  was  the  wind  stirring  among  the 
branches  of  the  pines  ;  they  seemed  to  be  murmuring  or 
talking  in  their  long  winter  sleep. 

A  feeling  of  awe  came  over  me,  such  as  I  had  never 
experienced  before.  I  felt  how  great  and  wonderful 
the  world  was,  and  what  a  small  place  I  held  in  it. 
Overhead  the  stars  shone  faintly,  and  the  near-by  pines 
waved  their  great  branches  majestically  to  and  fro. 
Just  across  the  road  ran  the  brook,  a  merry,  laughing, 


■"lit  trill'  "..'."."*!''' 


mill- 

"A  QUIET    HOUR."      BY    DORA   GUY,    AGE    16.       (HONOR   MEMBER.) 

shallow  brook,  which  was  my  constant  companion  in 
the  summer  days.  Now,  however,  its  merry  chatter 
was  ceased  ;  it  was  covered  with  ice  and  snow.  From 
behind  a  fallen  tree  a  wild  rabbit  sprang  across  my 
path.  "Poor  little  thing,"  I  thought,  "he  misses  the 
brook  too  !" 

At  last  the  road  made  a  sharp  turn,  and  there,  over 
the  snqw,  shone  out  the  lights  of  home.  How  cheerful 
they  looked  streaming  across  the  fields.  Then  I  realized 
that  the  best  part  of  my  magical  winter  walk  was  com- 
ing home. 

JUNE 

BY  ELEANOR  JOHNSON    (AGE    12) 

(Honor  Member) 

A  murmur  enchanting  that  flies  thro'  the  air, 

A  perfume  of  roses  and  posies  so  fair ; 

A  still  starry  night-time  caressing  and  cool, 

A  tinkle  that  's  heard  from  the  brook,  rill,  and  pool ; 

One  great  perfect  harmony,  sweetly  in  tune, 

Is  life,  when  the  world  sings  together,  "  'T  is  June." 
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JUNE 

BY    KATHARINE    BALDERSTON    (AGE    l6) 

{Honor  Member) 

When  June  has  stirred,  and  opened  gracious  eyes 

Upon  the  earth,  and  cast  abroad  her  flowers  ; 
When  she  has  kindled  in  the  summer  skies 

The  lamp  that  burns  her  incense  through  the  hours  ; 
It  seems  that  such  a  lavish  sacrifice 

On  June's  high  altars,  in  such  bounteous  showers, 
Proves  Nature's  prodigality  not  wise, 

Wasting  her  substance  on  her  favorite's  dowers. 
Yet  when  has  prudent  Nature  e'er  been  found 

In  error?     Every  month  brings  gifts  as  rare 
As  June's,  and  when  the  cycle  rolls  around 

The  next  year's  June  will  be  as  sweet  and  fair. 
All  joy,  all  life,  does  Nature  give,  and  more, 
And,  giving,  serves  but  to  increase  her  store. 


Rebecca  Johnson 
Emilie  J.  Daggett 
Elise  Hatt 
Mildred  Collins 
Catherine  Haydon 

Jones 
Marion  L.  Smith 
Edith  M.  Levy 
Louise  Lieber 
Olive  Chase 
John  T.  Rodgers 
G.  Elizabeth  Fisher 
Virginia  Bliss 
Dorothy  H.  De  Witt 
Dorothy  Miller 
Elizabeth  Talley 
Louise  S.  May 
Catherine  Wilkinson 
Helen  Henderson 
Leon  F.  Hoffman 
Isabel  C.  Blum 
Rachel  E.  Fox 
John  R.  Leslie 
Ophelia  H.  Perkins 


VERSE,  i 

Bruce  T.  Simonds 
Elizabeth  Zerrahn 
Nora  R.  Mcintosh 
Therese  McDonnell 
B.  H.  W.  Cresswell 
Winifred  Ward 
Helen  F.  Dun 
Anna  B.  Stearns 
Doris  F.  Halman 
Doris  L.  Huestis 
Rose  Saffran 


Vera  Mason 
Irma  A.  Hill 
Dorothy  Klenke 
Annette  G.  Merritt 
Gwendolyn  V.  Steel 
Rose  Schwartz 
Eunice  Gray 
Beatrix  H.  M.  Parvis 
Miriam  F.  Carpenter 
Gertrude  H. 
Ressmeyer 
Alice  Phelps  Rider 
Elizabeth  Haerle 


Grace  Noerr  Sherburne  Florence  Bartram 
Alison  M.  Kingsbury     Clifton  Furnas 
Dorothy  Stabler 


Grace  Lustig 
Frances  Margaret 

Bradshaw 
Louise  Thompson 
Ethel  C.  Litchfield 
Marian  Thanhouser 
Glenn  Bruce 
Beryl  M.  Siegbert 
Ellen  Crosby  Burke 
Doris  Rosalind  Wilder  Dorothy  Milne 
Margaret  Milne  Beck     Beatrice  Marks 
Anna  Ruggles 
William  Washburn 
Carroll  Thompson 
Rose  M.  Davis 
Hattie  A.  Tuckerman 
Howard  Motts 


Alice  Rood 
Helen  M.  Northrop 
Ruth  S.  Strong 
Ermina  Carry 
Estelle  G.  Colomb 
Louella  Franklin  Still 
Louise  Eaton 
Ruth  Gamel 
Margaret  Raabe 
JohnT.  Russell 


A  HEADING  FOR  JUNE.     BY  HAROLD  L.  VAN  DOREN,  AGE  15. 


THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR 

No.  i.     A  list   of   those  whose  work   would    have  been  used  had 
space  permitted. 

No.  2.     A  list  of  those  whose  work  entitles  them  to  encouragement. 


PROSE,  1  Harriet  Lockwood 

{Catherine  Merriam 
Adelina  Longaker  Mignon  Rosine 

Mary  Lee  Thurman  Clifford 

Mary  Dendy  Margaret  Roper 

Helen  Priscilla  Upham      Knowlton 
Frances  Wilkinson  Alan  Kempner 

Elizabeth  D.  Macy         Lucile  Hart 
John  A.  Chapman  Agnes  Nolan 

Alice  Trimble  Betty  Llewellyn 

Elizabeth  W.  Reynolds 


Louise  Katherine  Ross 
Elizabeth  Jennings 
Arthur  Gormley 
Florence  Babette 
Barrett 


Lucia  Hazzard 
Elizabeth  Frellick 
Helen  S.  Orr 
Edith  Dana  Weigle 
Anna  Hadlock 
Madeleine  E. 
Daughtrey 


N.  D.  Hagan 
Eunice  G.  Hussey 
Barry  John  Nash 
Rolfe  Humphries 
Anita  Lynch 
Elizabeth  Johnston 
Frances  L.  Caverhill 
Henry  M.  Gardiner 
Rosamond  S. 

Crompton 
Pauline  Nichthauser 


VERSE,  2 

Agnes  Herbert  Smith 
Jane  Adams  Struller 
Edith  Sloan 


Mary  Mathes 
DRAWINGS,  1 

Margaret  A.  Foster 
Dorothy  Mae  Hopkins 
Genevieve  K.  Hamlin 
Frances  Vandercook 
Gertrude  Hall 
Katharyn  C.  Yates 
Harry  Till 
Mary  Jane  Lynch 
Margaret  Reeve 
Marian  Walter 
Margaret  Dzment 
Muriel  G.  Read 
Bodil  Hornemann 
Helena  Jameson 
Jeanette  Reid 
Marion  Kelly 

■  Wheelock 
Harriet  M.  Balcom 
Barbara  Carper 


Florence  N.  Weinstein  Rosemary  Howard 


Ruth  H.  Bugbee 
Emma  Krebs 
Angela  Richmond 
Marion  F.  Hayden 
Lillian  Wollitz 


Elizabeth  W.  Kennedy  Herbert  McEwen 
Dibert  Church  Delia  Arnstun 

Catalina  Ferrer  Florence  Gallagher 

Margaret  M.  Barker       Dorothy  Pillsbury 


Robinson 
Lois  Wright 
Ethel  M.  Sparks 
Gladys  Wright 
Florence  L.  Bentz 
Helen  B.  Keen 
Rosalie  S.  Schmuckler 
Rosella  M.  Hartmann 
Ruth  Emerson 


Mary  Swift  Rupert 
Josephine  Sturgis 
Bertha  Hirschberg 
Odette  Burguires 
James  Doyle 
Elizabeth  Page  James 
Cecil  Macy 
Margaret  E.  Beakes 
Mildred  A.  Botsford 
Frank  Stuerm 
Betty  A.  Weston 
Elsie  Stuart 
Archibald  Oboler 
Dorothy  W.  Lord 
Dorothy  Buell 
Dorothy  Deming 
Ethel  Kent 
Ruth  Rachel  Cook 
Mabel  Norelius 
Helen  E.  Le  Baron 
Kathryn  E.  Roberts 
Helen  MacDermott 
Carolyn  Weiss 
Asa  fiushnell 
Helmi  Niemi 
Anna  Dorothy  Bruns 
Muriel  W.  Avery 
Helen  Stearns 
Cecilia  Brewster 


PROSE,  2 

Paul  H.  Demaree 
Hattie  M.  Wulke 
Alice  Carey 
Virginia  Dill 
Mary  S.  Hattie 
H.  G.  Flood 
Charlotte  Bartlett 
Priscilla  Robinson 
Anna  Laura  Porter 
Elizabeth  W.  Gates 
Marjorie  Henderson 
Alexander  D. 
Reinheimer 
Helen  Dawley 
Dorothy  Dunn 
Louise  M.  Anawalt 
Dorothy  M.  Rogers 
Franklin  Rich  Clark 
Muriel  Irving 
Genevieve  Clendenm 
Rebekah  B.  Hoffman 
Jacques  Souhami 
Ruth  Hinman 
Adele  Patton  ., 

Katharine  N.  Davis 
Doris  Gardner 
Helen  Baranoff 
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A    HEADING    FOR   JUNE.  BY   EDITH   M.    TUTTLE,    AGE   14. 


Alma  Krebs 
Rebecca  H.  Wilder 
Marie  Merriman 
Frances  Elizabeth 

Cavanah 
Edith  Stevens 
Eleanore  Maule 
Ruth  J.  Henika 


Le  Roy  Rioux 
Anna  Cornell 
Arthur  N.  Wilson 
Doris  Knight 


Eleanor  M.  Sickels 
Margaret  E.  Rood 
Abraham  Sarish 
Edna  Schaner 


Martha  H.  Richardson  Ruth  Burlingame 
Arminie  Shields  William  Patsch 

Dorothy  Peters  Marianne  Brown 

Dorothy  Tilton  Selma  Brenner 


Elizabeth  Gibson 
Elizabeth  M.  Stockton 
Helen  Hendrie 
Julia  M.  Herget 
Forest  Hopping 
Margaret  Brate 
John  B.  Matthew 
Elizabeth  Harding 
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Margaret  P.  Spaulding 
Charlotte  Tougas 
Mae  Walker 

DRAWINGS,  2 

Helen  Finlay  Dun 
Mary  Ruddy  Clifford 
Mary  Stewart  Sheffield 
Frances  Wright 
King  Rogers 
Ruth  Seymour 
Marguerite  Pearson 
Hester  B.  Curtis 


Helen  D.  Baker 
Bessie  Colomb 
Adele  Leonora 

Quanchi 
Ruth  Metzger 
Frances  D.  Grebel 
Beatrice  E.  Shaw 
Ora  E.  Tyriver 
Edna  Buck 

Margaret  K.  Turnbull 
Marion  Bullwinkle 
Margaret  Johnstone 
Bertha  Titus 
Dorothy  Greene 


PHOTOGRAPHS,  2 

Elizabeth  Van  Sant 
Dorothea  Kluge 
Arthur  Nethercot 
Ruth  Hoyt 
Margaret  F.  Wilson 
Harry  Perley 
Donald  B.  Hill 
Rosalind  Goldstein 
Dorothy  Rankin 
Marguerite  Seville 
Roberta  McClenahan 
Mary  Bell  Higgins 


"A  QUIET    (?)    HOUR."      BY   HARRY  J.    BURDEN,    AGE    17. 


Beatrice  Wineland 
Pearl  Gridley 
Fannie  Ruley 
Eda  Fentzlaff 
Dorothy  Hughes 
Selna  F.  Snyder 
Elise  Garceau 
Ardery  De  Fonds 
Henrietta  H.  Henning 
Roberta  Teuer 
John  V.  P.  Newlin 
James  Sinclair 
Catherine  Horner 
Louesa  Pauline 

Bancroft 
Dorothy  E.  Bridge 
Lily  King  Westervelt 
Jessie  E.  Alison 
Jessica  Howard 

Robinson 
Ethel  Andrews 
William  McE. 

Simpson 
Elizabeth  R.  Terry 
Laura  E.  Hill 
Marion  Anthony 
Eva  Cohen 
Elsie  L.  Richter 
Zelina  de  M.  Comegys 
Katharine  H.  Seligman 
John  Hilzingen 
Winifred  Sides 
Emma  Truden 
Dorothy  West 
Dorothy  Brown 
Doris  Catterall 
Ellen  Johnson 


Gertrude  Caroline 

Burger 
Mildred  Davenport 
Morris  Rothenstein 
Mildred  Roberts 
Beryl  Morse 
Cesarine  A.  Craig 
Carol  Ryrie 

PHOTOGRAPHS,  i 

Robert  L.  Fisher 
Margaret  E.  Hoffman 
Margaret  Fries 
Alexander  Scott 
Louise  Durant 
Edward  C.  Durant 
Benjamin  Lichtenstein 
Margaret  Van  Haagan 
Marion  Hanne 
Ruth  Freas 
Frances  K.  Holder 
Frank  Jay  Meyst,  Jr. 
Clyde  N.  Kemery 
Stephen  Wheatland 
Valerie  Davenport 
Douglas  Simpson 
Dwight  Foster 
Francis  B.  Foster 
Dorothy  Foltz 
Victor  Knauth 
Felix  Knauth 
Marie  N.  Agassiz 
Herbert  Fraut 
Fanny  Juda 
Hildegarde 
Diechmann 


PUZZLES,  1 

E.  Adelaide  Hahn 
Duncan  Scarborough 
Malcolm  B.  Carroll 
Lucile  A.  Watson 
Carl  Albin  Giese 
Joyce  Maples 
Rush  B.  Johnson 
Edna  L.  Wanamaker 
Gladys  Bernstein 
Ruth  K.  Gaylord 
Katharine  Skinner 
Emile  Kostal 
Mildred  Bolles 
Stanley  D.  Dodge 
Harriet  Henry 
Dorothy  Brockway 
Florence  N.  Davis 
Marjorie  H.  Gibbons 
Donald  O.  Nelson 
Louisa  G.  Wells 
Elwyn  B.  White 
.Hannah  Ruley 
Margaret  Billingham 

PUZZLES,  2 

Dorothea  Kerr 
Alice  E.  Stott 
Robert  S.  Trowbridge 
Elaine  Kennard 
Farwell  G.  Bemis 
Jessica  B.  Noble 
William  W.  Smith 
Harriot  A.  Parsons 
Margaret  M.  Hill 


ROLL  OF  THE  CARELESS 

A  list  of  those  whose  contributions  were  not  properly  prepared,  and 
could  not  be  properly  entered  for  the  competition. 

NOT  INDORSED.  Lester  Sweeney,  Dorothy  M.  Robathan, 
Constance  Arbaugh,  A.  J.  McGaw,  Martha  H.  Comer,  Lucile  Davis, 
Benjamin  Dishoroon,  Pharos  Felker,  Phillip  Schneider,  Elizabeth 
Mills,  Gladys  Woodin,  Lindsay  Moore. 

LATE.  Dorothy  Clement,  Henry  Haller,  Peter  Turchon,  Margaret 
Ager,  Elsie  G.  Hun,  Kathryn  M.  Turner,  Lily  A.  Lewis,  Mary  K. 
Pope,  Bodil  Hornemann,  Mary  S.  Fitzgerald,  Marion  M.  Casey, 
Elizabeth  La  Boyteaux,  Laura  Barker,  Kitty  Marsland,  Beryl  Mar- 
getson,  Wilmot  Benn,  Anne  Finlay,  Julian  R.  Gribble,  Frank  Al- 
brecht,  Eleanor  Mathews,  Joseph  Greenberg. 

NO  AGE.  Fred  Lowell,  Louis  M.  Wersba,  Alfred  Redfield, 
George  Noble,  Lillian  Martin,  George  H.  Bowley,  Jr.,  Elizabeth  Camp- 
bell, Margaret  Pennewell,  Julius  Gottlieb,  Everett  Lins. 


NO  ADDRESS.  Thos.  McConnell,  Anne  Sheldon,  Philip  D.  Mor- 
rison, Evelyn  H.  Weil,  Esther  Ward. 

WRITTEN  IN  PENCIL  AND  ON  BOTH  SIDES.  Lyman  D. 
James,  Henry  H.  Chamber,  Pearl  E.  Oberle,  Florence  A.  Priest, 
Minnie  Margolius,  Minna  Feibleman. 

PROSE  NOT  ACCORDING  TO  RULES.  Melba  L.  Moore, 
Hobart  G.  Erwin. 

WRONG  SUBJECT.  Samuel  Natanson,  John  C.  Cole,  Bessie 
Edwards. 

PRIZE  COMPETITION  NO.  140 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  awards  gold  and  silver  badges 
each  month  for  the  best  original  poems,  stories,  drawings, 
photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle  answers.  Also,  occasion- 
ally, cash  prizes  of  five  dollars  each  to  a  gold-badge  win- 
ner who  shall,  from  time  to  time,  again  win  first  place. 

Competition  No.  140  will  close  June  10  (for  for- 
eign members  June  15).  Prize  announcements  will  be 
made  and  the  selected  contributions  published  in  St. 
Nicholas  for  October. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four  lines. 
Subject,  "Drifting." 

Prose.  Story  or  article  of  not  more  than  three  hundred 
words.     Subject,    "  Home  Again." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted  ;  no  blue 
prints  or  negatives.     Subject,  "  Down  on  the  Farm." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or  wash. 
Subject,  "  One  of  My  Chums,"  or  a  Heading  or  Tail-piece 
for  October. 

Puzzle.  Any  sort,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  the  an- 
swer in  full,  and  must  be  indorsed. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Must  be  indorsed  and  must  be  addressed  as  explained  on 
the  first  page  of  the  "Riddle-box." 

Wild  Creature  Photography.  To  encourage  the  pur- 
suing of  game  with  a  camera  instead  of  with  a  gun.  The 
prizes  in  the  "Wild  Creature  Photography"  competition 
shall  be  in  four  classes,  as  follows  :  Prize,  Class  A,  a 
gold  badge  and  three  dollars.  Prize,  Class  B,  a  gold 
badge  and  one  dollar.  Prize,  Class  C,  a  gold  badge. 
Prize,  Class  D,  a  silver  badge.  But  prize-winners  in  this 
competition  (as  in  all  the  other  competitions)  will  not 
receive  a  second  gold  or  silver  badge.  Photographs  must 
not  be  of  "protected  "  game,  as  in  zoological  gardens  or 
game  reservations.  Contributors  must  state  in  a  few  words 
where  and  under  what  circumstances  the  photograph  was 
taken. 

Special  Notice.  No  unused  contribution  can  be  re- 
turned by  us  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a  self-addressed 
and  stamped  envelop  of  the  proper  size  to  hold  the  manu- 
script, drawing,  or  photograph. 


RULES 

Any  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber  or  not, 
is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  a  League  badge  and 
leaflet,  which  will  be  sent  free.  No  League  member  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear  the 
name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be  indorsed  as 
"original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or  guardian,  who  must  be 
convinced  beyond  doubt  that  the  contribution  is  not  copied, 
but  wholly  the  work  and  idea  of  the  sender.  If  prose,  the 
number  of  words  should  also  be  added.  These  notes  must 
not  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  but  on  the  contribution  itself— 
if  manuscript,  on  the  upper  margin  ;  if  a  picture,  on  the 
margin  or  back.  Write  or  draw  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only.  A  contributor  may  send  but  one  contribution  a 
month— not  one  of  each  kind,  but  one  only. 
Address :  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

Union  Square,  New  York. 


THE  LAZY  ARTIST 


DING  DONG  DELL,  PUSSY  S  IN 
THE  WELL. 
The  lazy  artist  was  asked  to  draw  some  pic- 
tures illustrating  "Mother  Goose"  rhymes, 
and  he  started  with  "Pussy  in  the  Well." 
But  he  got  so  tired  by  the  time  he  finished 
the  well,  he  had  to  leave  Pussy  down  at  the 
bottom — he  was  really  too  fatigued  to  bring 
her  up. 


BO-PEEP — LOOKING   FOR   HER   SHEEP. 
And  when  he  tried  to  draw  "  Little  Bo-Peep,"  looking  for  her  sheep,  he  got 
tired  again,  and  could  n't  get  her  over  the  fence,  so  there  she  is,  on  the 
other  side,  looking  for  her  sheep — through  a  knot-hole. 


OLD  MOTHER  HUBBARD  WENT 
TO  THE  CUPBOARD. 
When  he  tried  "Old  Mother  Hubbard," 
he  scarcely  got  her  in  the  cupboard  be- 
fore he  keeled  over — exhausted.  And  her 
dog  will  surely  starve  before  he  gets  her 
out  again. 


LITTLE    BOY   BLUE — UNDER   THE    HAYSTACK,    FAST  ASLEEP. 

"  Little  Boy  Blue"  also  made  him  tired — very  tired.  Just  as  he  finished  drawing  the 
two  little  feet,  fatigue  overcame  the  artist,  and  to  save  time,  he  covered  Little  Boy 
Blue  with  a  pile  of  hay  ! 


JACK   AND    JILL  WENT   UP   THE   HILL. 
As  for  "Jack  and  Jill" — he  managed  to  get  the  hill 
drawn,  and  then  gave  up — utterly  worn  out.      "  Jack 
and  Jill "  never  came  down. 


CINDERELLA — DOWN  CELLAR  WITHOUT 
A   CANDLE,    LOOKING    FOR    A   PUMPKIN. 

But  when  he  saw  "  Cinderella  "  disappear  in 
this  dark  cellar,  he  became  so  frightened  that 
he  could  n't  draw  at  all,  and  there  he  left  her 
—  all  alone  in  the  dark,  as  you  can  see. 
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Worcester,  Mass. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  Our  family  has  taken  you  for  eleven 
years,  and  my  father  took  you  when  you  began.  I  read 
all  your  stories  and  like  them  very  much.  We  have  our 
St.  Nicholases  bound,  and  I  have  read  all  of  them  through 
again  and  again. 

I  want  to  tell  you  what  good  times  we  have  where  we  go 
in  the  summer,  Southwest  Harbor,  Maine.  We  have  been 
there  every  summer  of  my  life. 

We  go  up  in  July  on  the  Belfast  or  Camden,  which  goes 
from  Boston  to  Rockland.  We  get  to  Rockland  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  change  boats.  When  we  get 
to  the  Southwest  Harbor  wharf,  we  see  all  our  friends  who 
have  come  to  meet  us.  Then  we  find  our  own  sail-boat 
or  rowboat  at  the  float,  and  go  across  the  harbor  to  our 
hotel. 

All  summer  we  row,  sail,  swim,  drive,  walk  through  the 
woods,  climb  mountains,  play  tennis,  and  go  on  picnics. 

One  summer  my  father  took  a  lot  of  my  sister's  friends, 
my  brother,  and  me  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  smallest  moun- 
tains, where  we  camped  out.  We  had  a  great  bonfire 
which  kept  us  warm.  At  about  four  o'clock  we  got  up  and 
saw  the  sunrise. 

I  enjoy  reading  the  Letter-Box  very  much. 

At  school  I  take  French,  German,  Latin,  Greek,  Eng- 
lish, and  algebra.  I  am  going  to  Smith  College  in  two 
years. 

Hoping  for  your  future  success,  I  am  your  devoted 
reader, 

Mary  Shannon  Webster,  2d. 


Detroit,  Mich. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  only  taken  you  for  three 
months  and  expect  to  take  you  a  long  time.  The  public 
library,  which  is  not  far  away,  contains  all  the  volumes  of 
the  St.  Nicholas,  and  I  have  read  all  of  them.  I  read 
"The  Crimson  Sweater"  and  "Tom,  Dick,  and  Harriet" 
in  the  old  numbers,  and  I  thought  they  were  fine.  I  think 
"  Team-Mates  "  is  fine  so  far. 

Last  winter  my  father  and  mother  brought  home  to  me 
from  down  in  Mobile  an  alligator  four  months  old.  I 
named  it  "  Rex."  One  morning  in  some  mysterious  way 
the  alligator  got  out  of  its  box  on  a  table  and  crawled  into 
the  drawer,  which  was  open  a  little  way.  Some  one  closed 
the  drawer,  not  knowing  Rex  was  there.  My  little  brother 
heard  him  croaking  and  found  him  in  the  drawer.  In 
about  ten  minutes  it  died.     I  felt  very  sorry. 

With  best  wishes  from  an  interested  reader, 

Helen  F.  Aldrich  (age  13). 


New  York  City. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  For  seven  years  I  have  taken  you, 
and  Mother  took  you  too  when  she  was  a  little  girl.  I  am 
an  English  girl,  and  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  come 
to  America.  I  have  nine  step  brothers  and  sisters  in  Eng- 
land, but  only  Mother  and  I  came  to  America.  We  are 
staying  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  in  New  York  City. 

I  have  met  several  girls  in  New  York,  and  though  many 
of  them  are  the  same  age  as  I  am,  they  dress  as  if  they 
were  eighteen.  They  seldom  stand  up  when  a  lady  comes 
into  the  room,  which  is  one  of  the  first  things  an  English 
girl  is  taught. 

I  think  New  York  is  a  beautiful  city,  for  there  is  so 
much  sunlight.  No  New  Yorker  ever  seems  surprised  at 
the  beautiful  weather. 

All  of  us  children  live  in  a  big  house  about  forty  miles 


from  London,  in  Kent.  We  none  of  us  go  to  school,  but 
have  a  governess,  and  a  tutor  who  comes  from  London 
three  times  a  week. 

I  have  a  horse  which  I  have  called  "  St.  Nicholas  "  after 
you.  While  I  am  away  my  brother  George  takes  care  of 
him  for  me. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  magazine, 
Yours, 

Cecily  Howe  (age  14). 


Munich,  Germany. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  not  had  a  good  magazine 
since  I  left  home,  and  I  was  so  glad  to  find  you  at  the 
American  Church.  My  papa  took  you  for  ten  years  and 
had  you  all  bound  in  leather.  It  is  very  funny  here  in 
Germany ;  when  you  go  into  a  bedroom  you  will  see  a  great 
big  feather  down  quilt  only  as  big  as  a  mattress.  The 
men  here  all  wear  feathers  in  their  hats ;  it  looks  very 
funny  too.  I  go  to  a  German  school  where  there  are 
about  four  hundred  pupils,  among  them  twelve  Americans. 
It  is  very  funny  to  hear  them  all  talking  at  once.  I  am 
afraid  I  have  written  a  very  long  letter.  I  am,  as  ever, 
Your  devoted  reader, 

Roberta  Jennings  (age  12). 


Sendai,  Japan. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  We  have  taken  you  quite  a  while. 
We  now  live  in  Sendai,  but  will  move  to  a  town  in  the 
mountains  named  Wakamatsu,  which  in  Japanese  means 
"young  pines,"  from  wakai,  young,  and  matsu,  pines. 
Within  half  a  mile  away  from  our  new  home  will  be  a 
castle  in  ruins.  In  1868,  this  was  the  center  of  a  revolu- 
tion against  the  emperor.  A  company  of  nineteen  boys, 
called  "Byakkotai,"  which  means  "White  Tiger  Com- 
pany," alone  opposed  him  in  the  end  of  the  war.  The 
mikado's  soldiers  planted  cannon  on  the  near-by  mountains, 
and  soon  the  castle  was  in  flames.  The  nineteen  boys, 
when  they  saw  that  all  was  lost,  went  to  a  hill  and  com- 
mitted suicide.  One  of  the  boys  was  found  by  a  peasant 
woman  and  lived.  He  is  our  next-door  neighbor  now.  I 
will  stop,  or  my  letter  will  be  too  long. 
Your  interested  reader, 

George  Noss  (age  12). 

Sandy,  Oregon. 
Dear   St.  Nicholas  :  I   like  to  read  in  the  Letter-Box 
about  the  trips  and  vacations  of  the  many  children  who 
write  to  you. 

I  am  only  twenty-five  miles  from  my  home  in  Portland, 
but  I  find  much  to  interest  me. 

We  are  in  the  foot-hills  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  on  a 
bluff  which  is  five  hundred  feet  above  the  valley  of  the 
Sandy  River.  When  you  look  down  into  the  valley  you 
see  cleared  land  on  which  are  farms  and  millions  of  pointed 
fir-trees.  Through  this  valley  runs  the  noisy  Sandy 
River.  In  the  distance  may  be  seen  snow-covered  Mount 
Hood.     It  is  thirty-five  miles  away,  but  looks  very  near. 

Around  our  cottage  are  many  funny  little  chipmunks 
and  the  dearest  gray  squirrel  you  ever  saw,  his  tail  is  so 
big  and  bushy.  There  are  many  pretty  little  sparrows, 
bluebirds,  and  woodpeckers. 

A  farmer  that  lives  near  has  one  hundred  and  forty  An- 
gora goats  and  twenty-five  sheep.  He  has  a  pet  goat  that 
he  raised  on  a  bottle,  and  now  the  goat  would  n't  think  of 
leaving  its  master  to  go  with  the  rest  of  the  goats.  It  fol- 
lows him  around  like  a  dog.  This  farmer  has  a  dog 
"  Foxy,"  and  the  goat  and  Foxy  are  great  friends. 
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Early  in  the  morning,  when  we  get  up  and  look  out,  we 

see  all  the  goats  standing  around.     They  seem  to  think  we 

are  quite  a  curiosity.     During  different    parts  of  the  day 

the  horses,  cows,  and  sheep  come  around  and  observe  us. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

Dorris  Elisabeth  Padgham  (age  12). 


New  York  City. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:   For  seven  years  you  have  come  to 
us  monthly,  and  we  hope  that  you  will  long  continue  to  do 
so.     Each  number  seems  better  than  its  predecessor;  the 
last  three  have  interested  us  particularly. 

We  think  that  the  serials  by  Ralph  Henry  Barbour  are 
fine! 

Last  winter  we  thought  that  we  would  motor  from  New 
York  to  Washington.  It  was  late  in  November  and  very 
cold.  There  was  snow  on  the  ground,  and  the  farther  we 
went  the  deeper  it  grew.  After  a  while  the  automobile 
stuck  fast  in  a  drift,  and  it  took  quite  a  time  to  get  it  out. 
After  this  the  car  got  stuck  four  more  times,  and  we  spent 
most  of  the  day  trying  to  extricate  it.  At  last,  just  as  the 
sun  was  setting,  the  motor  stopped  in  an  unusually  deep 
drift.  It  was  useless  to  try  to  dig  it  out,  and  so  we  gave 
up  the  attempt,  and,  as  we  were  fortunately  near  a  small 
railroad  station,  took  a  train  to  Baltimore. 
Your  hearty  well-wishers, 

G.  and  A.  Rathbone. 


Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  taken  you  for  three  years 
and  look  forward  to  your  coming  very  much.  My  favorite 
story  in  you  is  "The  League  of  the  Signet-Ring." 

I  have  not  got  any  pets,  but  my  little  brother,  who  is 
three  years  old,  has  been  finding  and  losing  cats  all  spring. 

I  have  no  sisters  and  only  one  brother,  and  though  he 
cannot  read  and  does  not  like  to  be  read  to,  he  enjoys 
you  very  much.     Your  interested  reader, 

Anna  Rimington  (age  11). 


We  give  space,  with  pleasure,  in  this  month's  Letter-Box, 
to  these  clever  verses,  written  by  a  member  of  the  St.  Nich- 


olas League,  to  the  subject  "Learning,"  assigned  for  the 
Verse  Competition  in  the  April  number.  By  some  mis- 
chance the  copy  sent  us  at  that  time  went  astray  in  the 
mails  and  failed  to  reach  us. 


"LEARNING" 

BY    ISABEL   WESTCOTT   HARPER    (AGE    13) 


'T  is  my  last  voyage,  and  the  great  sails  are  set, 

Loosed  to  the  northwest  blast.      'T  is  the  last  time. 

My  rovings  now  must  cease,  and  my  sad  heart 

Must  beat  no  more  to  the  sonorous  rhyme 

Of  the  sad  sea. 


Why  was  I  ever  born  to  this  desire? 

Is  it  a  test,  a  lesson  out  of  school? 
And  must  my  sad  heart  now  forget  the  sea? 

You  answer,  "Yes,  it  is  the  painful  rule — 
Forget  the  sea." 


The  sails  are  set,  and  I  am  under  way, 

Bound  I  know  not  whither  nor  care  I  where. 

I  seek  no  gold  nor  pearls  of  countless  worth, 

But  search  the  jewel  called  Patience  hidden  there 
In  the  deep  sea. 


My  ship  rides  on  across  the  dreary  waste, 
And  casts  aside  the  jets  of  sparkling  spray; 

The  sun  sinks  where  the  sky  and  water  meet ; 
The  night-breeze  rises,  and  it  seems  to  say, 
"  Learn  to  forget!  " 


A  HUMOROUS  young  artist,  formerly  a  member  of  the  St. 
Nicholas  League,  sends  us  this  clever  drawing  of  "The 
Swiss  Navy." 


Georgia. 
Echidna. 


Double  Zigzag.     From  i  to  2,  George  Eliot;  3  to 
4,    Silas   Marner.      Cross-words:    1.    Germans.      2. 
3.    Ordinal.     4.    Orphean.     5.    Geysers.      6.    Perfume.     7. 
8.  Slavery.     9.   Ingrain.     10.   Lounger,     n.   Trapper. 

Numerical  Enigma.  Books,  like  friends,  should  be  few  and  well 
chosen. 

Lamp  Puzzle.  From  1  to  2,  Electric  lights.  1.  Fee.  2.  Elk.  3. 
Cheat.  4.  Chicken,  5.  Electoral.  6.  Melioration.  7.  Dereliction. 
8.  Ice.  9.  Dolor.  10.  Chide,  n.  Night.  12.  Aha.  13.  Platter.  14. 
Treasures. 


Illustrated  Numerical  Enigma.    I  he  crown   ■%lbA:J)jy~r^ 
of  knowledge  is  brighter  than  a  monarch's  diadem.   **^*u*-Z- 

A  Hat  Puzzle.  I.  1.  Model.  2.  Omega.  3.  Deers.  4.  Egret 
5.  Lasts.  II.  1.  Lasts.  2.  About.  3.  Softa.  4.  Tutor.  5.  Stars. 
III.  1.  L.  2.  Has.  3.  Lamps.  4.  Spy.  5.  S.  IV.  1.  S.  2.  Ate. 
3.  Stars.     4.  Era.     5.  S.     V.     1.  S.     2.  Ace.     3.  Scrap.    4.  Ear.     5.  P. 

Word-Squares.     I.     1.   Ichor.     2.    Chore.     3.    Hosea.     4.    Oread. 
Ready.     II.     1.  Panic.     2.  Arena.     3.   Never.     4.   Inert.     5.   Carte. 


Double  Beheadings.  Decoration  Day.  1.  Ad-dress.  2.  Drear. 
3.  Ac-cent.  4.  Sc-ore.  5.  St-ream.  6.  Al-arm.  7.  Ex-tent.  8.  Dr-ink. 
9.  Sp-oil.     10.  Si-new.     n.  La-den.     12.  St-air.     13.  Ba-you. 


. j.  „ — ^.     ^.  ..„..     D.  *  . 

Chore.     3.    Hosea.     4.    Oread. 
1.  ±-amc.     2.  Arena.     3.   Never.     4.   Inert.     5.   Carte. 

Connected  Square  and  Diamonds.  I.  1.  T.  2.  Put.  3.  Pairs. 
4.  Tuition.  5.  Trial.  6.  Sol.  7.  N.  II.  1.  N.  2.  Let.  3.  Lucid. 
4.  Necktie.  5.  Title.  6.  Die.  7.  E.  III.  1.  L.  2.  Baa.  3.  Lasso. 
4.  Ask.  5.  O.  IV.  1.  E.  2.  Ace.  3.  Eclat.  4.  Ear.  5.  T.  V. 
■    "    '      2.  One.     3.  Let. 


1.'  Sol. 


To  our  Puzzlers:  Answers  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  10th  of  each  month,  and  should  be 
addressed  to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-box,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  33  East  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  March  Number  we're  received  before  March  10  from  "Marcapan" — Peter  and  Paul — Judith 
Ames  Marsland — Marjorie  Roby — Frank  Black — Philip  Franklin — Frances  Mclver — Wyllys  Ames — Helen  M.  Tyler. 

Answers  to  the  Puzzles  in  the  March  Number  were  received  before  March  10  from  D.  C.  Allen,  2 — W.  Beardsley,  3 — E.  Delahoussaye, 
4 — S.  Hazard,  4 — Bella  Smith,  6 — N.  Harris,  2 — Frederick  W.  Van  Home,  8 — Lothrop  Bartlett,  10 — Katherine  Murphy,  n — Marion  L.  Ringer, 
9 — Agnes  L.  Thomson,  11 — Alan  Dudley  Bush,  8  — Ferris  Neave,  5 — E.  T.  Luyties,  2. 


Answers  to   One  Puzzle  were  received  from  M.   Leve- 
J.  Sullenger. 

COMBINATION  PUZZLE 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 

*  i  8     • 

*  *     7     .      . 


* 


S 


6     4 


Cross-words:     i.  A  flower.     2.  A  missile  weapon.     3. 
Showery.     4.  Visionary.     5.  Vapor. 

The  initials  spell  the  name  of  a  son  of  Hecuba  ;  the 
diagonals,  from  the  upper,  left-hand  letter  to  the  lower, 
right-hand  letter,  spell  the  name  of  a  king  of  Troy ; 
the  letters  represented  by  the  numbers  from  1  to  5  spell 
the  name  of  a  beautiful  woman  associated  with  the 
place  named  by  the  letters  6  to  9. 

HELEN    ALLCUTT    MOULTON. 


-E.   L.    Stickney — A.    Valentine — R.   L.    Bridgeman — G.   H.   Smith — J.   Frantz — 

To  make  firm.  5.  A  Scottish  jail.  6.  A  strong  flavor- 
ing for  candy.  7.  Careless.  8.  To  ascribe.  9.  Very 
tiny  swimming  creatures,  found  in  lakes  and  ponds. 
10.   Being  of  one  mind.     11.  To  disconcert. 

emile  kostal  (Honor  Member). 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA 

I  am  composed  of  forty-three  letters  and  form  a  quota- 
tion from  Thompson. 

My  27 — 36 — 8 — 43 — 22  is  a  child's  attendant.  My 
13 — 40 — 9  is  crafty.  My  5 — 2 — 33 — 16 — 24 — 35  is  a 
rocky  cave.  My  19 — 10 — 29 — 14 — 25 — 30  is  a  stream 
flowing  through  a  flood-gate.  My  41 — 12 — 20 — 6  is  a 
protection  for  the  face.  My  28 — 3 — 18 — 38 — 32  is 
search.  My  34 — 11 — 23 — 42  is  beautiful.  My  1 — 17 — 
37 — -4 — 39  is  a  number.  My  31 — 7 — 21 — 26 — 15  was  a 
famous  lawgiver. 


WORD-SQUARE 

1.  A  useful  substance.     2.   Singly.     3.  Garden  reptiles. 
4.  To  invest.     5.  To  set  again. 

olive  m.  tyler   (League  Member). 

ZIGZAG  AND  ACROSTIC 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  take  the  first  letter  of  the  first  word,  the  sec- 
ond letter  of  the  second  word,  the  first  letter  of  the 
third,  the  second  of  the  fourth,  and  so  on.  These  let- 
ters will  spell  the  name  of  the  emperor  who  adopted 
the  labarum  as  his  standard  ;  the  eighth  row  of  letters, 
reading  straight  down,  will  spell  the  name  of  his  father. 
Cross-words  :  1.  Freedom  from  change.  2.  One 
who    moderates.      3.  An    alkaloid    found    in    opium.      4. 


DOUBLE  ZIGZAG 

I       ...      3 


* 


Cross-words  :  1.  Harmony.  2.  To  guide  through  dan- 
gers. 3.  A  slow-moving  mollusk.  4.  The  final  result.  5. 
Material  used  for  calking  the  seams  of  ships.  6.  Re- 
strains. 7.  A  Jewish  title  of  respect.  8.  A  low,  cush- 
ioned sofa. 

Zigzags,  from   1  to  2  and  from  3  to  4,  each  name  a 
great  river.  ._ 

dorothy  wilcox   (League  Member). 
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THE  RIDDLE-BOX 


NOVEL  ACROSTIC 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  initial  letters  will  spell  a  jolly  season  and 
another  row  of  letters  will  spell  what  many  hope  to  do 
in  June. 

Cross-words  :  i.  Indistinct.  2.  A  weapon.  3.  A 
fissure.  4.  Combined.  5.  Part  of  a  tree.  6.  Senseless. 
7.  Frequently.     8.  A  relation. 

joyce  maples  (League  Member). 

ILLUSTRATED  PRIMAL  ACROSTIC 


In  this  puzzle  the  words  are  pictured  instead  of  de- 
scribed. When  the  twelve  objects  are  rightly  named 
and  the  words  written  one  below  another  in  the  order 
numbered,  the  initial  letters  will  spell  the  name  of  a 
famous  patriot  who  was  killed  at  Bunker  Hill. 

CHARADE 

My  first  's  a  vain,  deluding  show  ; 
My  next  may  be  a  myth,  you  know  ; 
Emblem  of  trinity,  my  whole, 
Dear  to  each  loyal  Irish  soul. 

MARGARET    BABBITT. 

FINAL  ACROSTIC 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  final  letters  will  spell  the  name  of  a  fa- 
mous queen. 

Cross-words:      i.  Having      moderate      heat.        2.  A 
character    in    "David    Copperfield."      3.  To    scorch.      4. 


Latin  for  "I  conquered."  5.  Suffrage.  6.  A  very  small 
quantity.  7.  A  dangerous  animal.  8.  A  ditch.  9.  A 
city  of  Nevada.  10.  Sages  of  the  East.  n.  To  curb. 
12.  Anything  very  small.  13.  Warmth.  14.  A  market. 
15.  Ratio. 

dorothy  brockway   (League  Member). 

FLOWER  DIAGONAL 


Cross-words:      i.  Fear.      2.  To    issue.      3.  Doubt.      4. 
Denial.     5.  To  intimidate. 
Diagonal,  a  flower. 

Cornelia  clark  (League  Member). 

GEOGRAPHICAL  JOURNEYS 

The  problem  is  to  change  one  given  word  to  another, 
by  altering  one  letter  at  a  time,  each  alteration  making 
a  new  word,  the  number  of  letters  being  always  the 
same  and  the  letters  always  in  the  same  order.  Ex- 
ample :  Journey  from  Rome  to  Nice  in  three  steps. 
Answer  :  Rome,  rime,  rice,  Nice. 

1.  Journey  from  Suez  to  Cuba  in  four  steps. 

2.  Journey  from   Peru  to  Nome  in  six  steps. 

3.  Journey   from   the   Don   River   to   the   Dee  in   two 
steps. 

4.  Journey  from  Lima  to  Cork  in  six  steps. 

5.  Journey  from  Bonn  to  Kent  in  seven  steps. 

6.  Journey  from  Bern  to  Para  in  four  steps. 

7.  Journey  from  Kobe  to  Hull  in  six  steps. 

8.  Journey  from  Dover  to  Tunis  in  six  steps. 

carl  albin  giese  (League  Member). 

CONNECTED  SQUARES  AND  DIAMONDS 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 


I.  Upper  Square:  i.  To  rage.  2.  A  number.  3.  A 
wind  instrument.  4.  To  do  over  again.  5.  Five  sixths 
of  a  wise  and  faithful  guide. 

II.  Left-hand  Square:  i.  My  lady.  2.  Sun-dried 
brick.     3.  A  giver.     4.  Habitation.     5.   Lakes. 

III.  Right-hand  Square:  i.  The  path  described  by 
a    heavenly   body.      2.  To   extend.      3.  To    sew   slightly. 

4.  The  stress  of  voice  on  an  accented  syllable.  5.  A 
pronoun. 

IV.  Lower  Square:  i.  A  jet.  2.  A  kind  of  tea.  3. 
An  imperial  Russian  order.  4.  Colophony.  5.  Certain 
years  of  one's  life. 

V.  Left-hand  Diamond:  i.  In  cathedral.  2.  To 
sprout.     3.  A  premium  given  for  a  loan.     4.  A  number. 

5.  An  old  form  of  "darest."  6.  Placed.  7.  In  cathe- 
dral. 

VI.  1.  In  cathedral.  2.  The  highest  note  in  the 
scale  of  Guido.  3.  To  decree.  4.  Springy.  5.  A 
player.  6.  One  half  of  a  noisy  speech.  7.  In  cathe- 
dral. HELEN    L.    BEACH. 
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ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


WATCH  THE  MAP 
The  X  shows  where  Polly  and 
Peter  are  now.      Next  month 
they  will  be  in  Berlin. 


and  Peter  Ponds 

have  arrived  in  Paris  on  their  trip  around  the   world.      One   day 

they  went  down  to  watch  the  airships  fly  around  the  Eiffel  Tower. 

On  their  way  back  to  the  hotel  they  heard  a  loud  yelp   of  distress. 

Looking  out  into  the  boulevard  they  saw  that  a   cute  little   French 

poodle  had  fallen  from  a  passing  auto. 

Polly  at  once  run  and  picked  him  up. 

"  Peter,"  she  cried,  "  he  's  sprained  his  foot.  Where  's  that  little  sample  bottle  of  Pond's  Extract  you 
always  have  in  your  pocket?  " 

"  Here  it  is,"  he  replied,  "  soak  his  foot  with  \\.  good." 

In  no  time  at  all  the  little  dog's  whining  stopped.     Peter  was  glad  he  had  the  bottle  of 

POND'S  EXTRACT 

which  his  mother  asked  him  to  carry,  and  all  of  you  boys  and  girls  can  have  a  bottle  just  like  it  if  you  will 
write  to, 

POND'S   EXTRACT   COMPANY  POND'S  EXTRACT  COMPANY'S  Vanishing  Cream 

78  Hudson  Street        -        -        New  York  —Talcum  Powder— Toilet  Soap— Pond's  Extract. 
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POSTUM 


That  Way 

to  Comfort 

If  you  have  been  hurt  on 

Coffee  Lane. 

"There's  a  Reason " 


FOR 


POSTUM 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Limited 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


Canadian  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd. 
Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada 


ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Say  Boys! 

I  em  going  to  write  you  a  let- 
ter.  I  will  make  a  drawing  to  go 
with  it,  showing  me  at  my  desk. 

Isn't  it  great  to  have  it  sum- 
mer again,  so  we  can  use  our 
wheels,  play  ball  and  go  in  swim- 
ming? I  have  spent  lots  of  time 
on  my  collection  of  stamps,  base 
ball  and  college  cards,  and  such 
things,  but  the  summer  with  out- 
door sport  for  me  every  time.  I 
have  been  reading  a  lot  of  old 
copies  of  the  St.  Nicholas  lately* 
The  stories  they  have  now  are 
pretty  good  but  the  old  ones  in- 
terest me,  too,— those  my  pa  read 
when  he  was  a  boy. 

What  do  they  make  in  your  town9 
Meriden  is  great  for  silver;   they  sometimes  call  it  "The  Silver  City." 
1  bet  your  ma  has  heard  of  "1847  Rogers  Bros."  silver;  it  has  been  made 
ever  since  my  grandpa  was  a  boy.  It  is  a  dreadful  big  factory  now,  and 
they  make  millions  of  spoons,  forks  and  knives  every  year.  Do  you  ever 
read  regular  adver t i semen t s '— no t  like  this  letter— but  regular  ones? 
Tnese  spoons  have  been  advertised  for  years  and  years. 

Say,  do  you  see  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Delineator,  Designer,  House- 
wife, and  such?   You  want  to  look  at  the  "1847  Girl"  shown  on  the  col- 
ored page  when  it  comes  out  in  June.  Perhaps  you  saw  her  on  the  back 
cover  of  the  Youth's  Companion  along  in  April    Isn't  she  a  dandy,  and 
she  is  real,  too;  I  have  seen  her  photo 

If  you  will  ask  your  ma  what  kind  of  silver  you  use  (probably  it  is 
this  kind)   I  will  try  and  get  the  "1847  Rogers"  people  to  send  you  some 
post-cards  with  a  colored  picture  of  "The  1847  Girl"  on  them. 

I  do  like  to  eat  with  nice,  shiny  silver,  don't  you?  If  your  sister 
is  going  to  get  married  this  June,  or  your  chum's  sister,  or  any  of  the 
rest  of  them,  a  Chest  of  Silver  would  make  a  great  present  if  it  was 
made  in  our  town 

Let  me  hear  from  you  soon   Address,  G.  S.   Sox  846,  Meriden,  Ct. 

P.S.— My  letter  is  so  long,  I  had  to  copy  it  on  my  typewriter  to  get  it  in. 

P.  P.  S.— Next  time,  I  shall  write  a  letter  to  the  girls,  or  ask  my  sister 
to  do  i t . 

P.  P.  P.  S.— Perhaps  you  won't  know  what  I  have  been  writing  about,  so 
the  Company  is  going  to  print  an  advertisement  under. this. 


ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Coxs 

^gg^  INSTANT 

POWDERED 

wMGeiatme 


Rich  Delicate  Flavor 


RHUBARB  MOLD. 
(5  to  7  persons)— 1£  ozs.   (3  heaping 
tablespoonfuls)  Cox's  Instant  Powdered 
Gelatine,  $  lb.  cut  rhubarb,  grated  rind 
and  juice  1  lemon,  6  ozs.  (6  tablespoonfuls) 
sugar,  U  pints  (3  cups)  water.    Whites  2 
eggs.    Few  blanched  almonds. 
Dissolve  the  Gelatine  in  one  cupful  of  the 
water.    Stew  the  rhubarb  to  a  pulp  in  the  rest 
of  the  water;  add  sugar,  lemon  and  Gelatine, 
and  stir  over  the  fire  until  dissolved.   Remove 
from  the  fire  and  add  the  whites  of  eggs  beaten 
stiffly.    Pour  into  a  mold  that  has  been  decor- 
ated with  the  almonds.    When  set,  turn  out  and 
serve  with  custard  sauce. 

ONE  of  the  tempting  new 
dishes  you  can  make 
with  Cox's  Instant  Powdered 
Gelatine.  Not  only  desserts 
but  real  food  dishes,  healthful 
and  nourishing. 
Cox's  is  the  gelatine  used  by 
best  chefs  and  by  knowing 
housewives  for  80  years. 
Pure,  smooth  and  rich.  Dis- 
solves instantly ,  no  soaking. 
See  the  205  recipes  in  Cox's 
Manual  of  Gelatine  Cookery. 

Write  for  your  free  copy. 

COX  GELATINE  CO. 

Dept.  F,  100  Hudson  Street 
NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

{American  Distributors 

forJ.&  G.  Cox,  Ltd., 

Edinburgh) 


.    ....    : 

MAILLARDS 
COCOA 

is  displacing  cof- 
fee   and   tea    at 
thousands       of 
American  break- 
fast     tables. 
Housewivesreal- 
ize    how    much 
more  nourishing 
itis. 

MAILLARD'S 

VANILLA 
CHOCOLATE 

is  the  basis  of  a 
most   delightful 
beverage.     It  is 
rich  in  real  food 
value.   A  house- 
hold    necessity 
ior  6o  years. 

Sample    Can   Maillard's   Cocoa    Free    on    Request 


MENNEN'S 

Borated  Talcum 
FOR  MINE 


For  Prickly  Heat   and   Sunburn 
Relieves  all  Skin  Irritations 


Sample  Box  for  4c  stamp 


GERHARD  MENNEN    CO. 

Newark,  N.  J.  Trade-Mark 


ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


When  the  boy  or  girl  comes  home  from 
school  hungry,  about  the  easiest  and  best  thing 
the  mother  can  "set  out"  is  a  bowl  of 


Post 


Toasties 


id  c 


and  ^ream 


Sweet,  crisp,  fluffy  bits  of  pearly  white  In- 
dian Corn  toasted  to  a  delicate  brown  — 


The  Memory  Lingers 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Limited 
Battle  Creek,  Mich..  U.  S.  A. 


Canadian  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd. 
Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada 


St.  Nicholas  League  Advertising  Competition  No.  114. 


Time  to  hand  in  answers  is  up  June  10.      Prizes  awarded  in  August  number. 


For  the  114th  Competition  we 
propose  a  little  trip  among  the 
names  of  St.  Nicholas  Advertisers. 
Here  is  a  list  containing  twenty 
names,  in  column. 

You  may  take  a  letter  from  each 
line,  going  downward,  and  try  to 
spell  out  a  sentence  twenty  letters 
long,  taking  one  letter  from  each  line. 

The  prizes  will  be  awarded  for 
the  best  sentences. 

They  may  relate  to  anything 
you  like,  but  should  seem  to  read 
naturally. 

You  may  send  in  asmanysentences 
as  you  can  find. 

Peter's  Milk  Chocolate. 

Chiclets. 

Velvet  Grip. 

Ivory  Soap. 

Ralston's  Breakfast  Food, 

LePage's  Liquid  Glue. 

Maillard's  Cocoa. 

Baker's  Chocolate. 

Southern  Pacific. 

Cox's  Gelatine. 

Jell-O. 

Mennen's  Talcum  Powder. 

Grape-Nuts. 

Pond's  Extract. 

Kellogg's  Toasted  Corn  Flakes. 

Libby's  Evaporated  Milk. 

Postum. 

Gold  Medal  Flour. 

Northern  Pacific. 

(See  also 


Kodak. 

Here  is  a  sentence  that  can  be 
made  to  show  how  it  is  done  : 
Let  your  children  Kodak. 
Here  is  another  : 
There  is  but  one  Sapolio. 
But  we  are  sure  our  puzzlers  can 
make  better   than  either  of  these. 
Can't  you  ? 

Here  are  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions : 

One  First  Prize,  $5.00. 
Two  Second  Prizes,  $3.00  each. 
Three  Third  Prizes,  $2.00  each. 
Ten  Fourth  Prizes,  $1.00  each. 

1.  This  competition  is  open  freely 
to  all  who  may  desire  to  compete, 
without  charge  or  consideration  of 
any  kind.  Prospective  contestants 
need  not  be  subscribers  for  St. 
Nicholas  in  order  to  compete  for 
the  prizes  offered. 

2.  In  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of 
your  paper,  give  name,  age,  address, 
and   the    number   of    this    competition 

(114). 

3.  Submit  answers  by  June  10,  191 1. 
Use  ink.      Do  not  inclose  stamps. 

4.  Do  not  inclose  requests  for  League 
badges  or  circulars.  Write  separately 
for  these  if  you  wish  them,  addressing 
St.  Nicholas  League. 

5.  Be  sure  to  comply  with  these  con- 
ditions if  you  wish  to  win  prizes. 

6.  Address  answers :  Advertising 
Competition  No.  114,  St.  Nicholas 
League,  Union  Square,  New  York. 

page  12.) 
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ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


The  Birthday  Party, 

Nan  is  six  years  old.  Mamma  and  Bobbie  are  giving  her  a  party.  And  what  a 
dinner  Mamma  has  prepared!  Just  now  she  is  serving  a  Jell-O  course,  and  there  is  no 
mistaking  the  children's  approval.     They  all  like 


because  it  is  delicious  and  beautiful.  It  is  so  pure,  wholesome  and 
nutritious  that  it  is  better  for  them  than  any  other  kind  of  dessert. 

A  Jell-O  dessert  can  be  made  in  a  minute.  Simply  add  boil- 
ing water  and  let  cool. 

Seven  delicious  flavors:  Strawberry,  Lemon,  Orange,  Rasp- 
berry, Peach,  Cherry  and  Chocolate. 

All  grocers  sell  Jell-O,  1 0  cents  a  package. 

Tbe  beautiful  new  Jell-O  Recipe  Book,  "DESSERTS 
OF  THE  WORLD,"  illustrated  in  ten  colors  and 
gold,  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  ask  for  it. 

THE   GENESEE   PURE   FOOD   CO., 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg,  Can. 
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ST.  NICHOLAS  LEAGUE 


Report  on  Advertising  Competition  No.  112 

Good  for  you  !  The  letters  and 
plans  that  came  in  furnishing  new 
ideas  for  one  of  the  oldest  adver- 
tisers in  St.  Nicholas  show  thatyou 
boys  and  girls  are  very  wide  awake. 

One  of  the  prize-winners  also 
suggested  a  plan  for  a  new  competi- 
tion which  will  be  used  later.  Do 
not  hesitate  to  write  any  time  when     Ten  Fourth  Prizes,  $1.00  each 


Winifred  C.  Hamilton,  age  19,  Wis- 
consin. 

Three  Third  Prizes,  $2.00  each: 
Ruth   Thompson,  age   18,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Edward  J.  McNally,  New  York. 
Cornelia     Hatmaker,    age    14,    New 
York. 


you  have  an  idea — what  you  think 
may  help  more  than  you  know. 
Write  about  anything — any  time. 

Prize-Winners,  Advertising  Com- 
petition No.   112: 
One  First  Prize,  $5.00 : 

Marjorie  Moran,  age  13,  New  York. 

Two  Second  Prizes,  $J.OO  each: 
Robert   E.   Sherwood,  age   14,  New 
York. 


Sarah  Roody,  age  11,  New  York. 
Miss  Edith  Peters,  Massachusetts.  . 
Harold  Benjamin,  Michigan. 
Laura     Gildersleeve,    age     13,    New 

York. 
Chas.  J.  Samson,  age  13,  New  York. 
Velona  B.  Pilcher,  age  16,  California. 
Adelina  Longaker,  age  1 5,  New  York. 
Joseph  Smith,  age  11,  Illinois. 
Minnie  Spooner,  age  10,  Maryland. 
John  Speakwell,  age  18,  Oklahoma. 


(See  also  page  10.) 


To  be  healthy  and,, 

vigorous,    children 

need  the  freedom 

of  movement  promoted  by  the 


[RUBBER  BUTTON] 

HOSE  SUPPORTER 

FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

It  is  desirable  because  it  is  right  in  everyway. 

Keeps  the  stockings  neat  and  unwrinkled. 

Easily   managed    by   small   fingers. 

Sample  Pair,  Children's  sizei  state  age)16c. postpaid. 

«s~3  Look  for  the  Moulded  Rubber  Button 
"'•and  "Velvet  Grip"  stamped  on  the  loop. 
Sold  hy  Dealers  Everywhere. 
GEORGE  FROST  COMPANY.  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


FAIR 
RIDERS 


Z  The 

t         World's 


WOMEN,  as  well  as  men,  find  the  1911 
Racycle  best  adapted  for  pleasure  or 
business.  The  Crank  Hanger  is  made  with 
solid  tool  steel  crank  shaft  and  heavy  tool  steel 
cones,  giving  a  perfect  bearing  surface  and  is 
indestructible.  Guaranteed  for  three  years. 
Because  of  this  crank  hanger  construction 


Best 
Bicycle 


is   the  ideal  hill  climber,  as  it  has  27.9%  less 
pressure  on  the  bearings  than  any  other  bicycle 
— fully  proved  in  "Three  Reasons"  pamphlet. 
Pacemaker  and   Rideabout   Models   are 
equipped,  without  extra  charge,  with  our  Mus- 
selman  Armless  Coaster  Brake — smallest  sim- 
plest, lightest  and  strongest  brake  made. 
1911  Catalog,  Pampnlet-"The  Three  Reasons" 
explaining  810,000  Cash  Prize  Problem,  Ra- 
cycle   Watch    Charm    and    booklet —  "The 
Major's  Story"-all  mailed  for  2c  stamp.  Sent 
Free  If  you  name  Bicycle  dealer  In  your  town. 

THE  MIAMI  CYCLE  &  MFG.  CO. 

35  Grand  Ave.,      Middletown,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


IT'S    ALL  IN   THE   CRANK  HANGER 
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The  Indian  Strawberry  Moon 
The  Marquette  Moon 
Blossom  Season 


TITHOO-AH!  whoo-ah,  fel- 
"^  lows! — This  is  the  scout  call, 
the  same  as  used  by  the  old  In- 
dians.— It  means  "  Come  here,  boys,  I 
want  to  tell  you  something."     Listen  ! 

According  to  the  Buckskin  Calen- 
dar, June  is  Marquette's  Moon.  Of 
course  you  know  that  Father  Mar- 
quette was  born  in  June  and  discov- 
ered the  Mississippi  River  in  June. 
Although  a  "  Black  Gown  "  (priest), 
he  was  a  great  scout;  a  bully  wilder- 
ness man.  He  hit  the  unexplored 
trails  of  the  Northwest  wilderness, 
and  by  hardship  and  privation  placed 
his  name  along  with  Nicholas  Perrot, 
Duluth,  La  Salle,  Joliet,  and  Tonty, 
and  thus  won  a  place  in  our  Buck- 
skin Calendar.  But,  gee  whiz  !  You 
should  have  seen  the  guns  they  car- 
ried in  those  days  !  clumsy  old  flint 
and  firelocks  that  could  not  even 
hold  a  candle  to  the  long  rifles  with 
which  George  Washington,  Boone, 
Kenton,  and  the  old  Buckskin  men 
won  fame. 

If  one  of  you  boys  had  appeared 
at  Marquette's  camp  with  an  up-to- 
date  Remington-U.  M.  C.  22  Re- 
peater loaded  with  Remington-U.  M. 
C.  cartridges  and  fired  it,  you  would 
have  caused  dismay  among  both  the 
Whites    and     the     Indians.       The 


Whites  would  have  devoutly  crossed 
themselves,  as  protection  against 
witchcraft,  and  the  Indians,  after  their 
first  surprise,  would  have  partially 
closed  their  right  hands  with  the  cush- 
ion of  their  thumbs  resting  against 
the  first  three  finger-tips,  holding 
their  hands  about  eighteen  inches  in 
front  of  their  necks,  with  the  back  of 
the  hand  out  and  the  edge  pointing 
upward,  then  suddenly  extended  all 
of  the  fingers  a  number  of  times  in 
succession,  which  is  sign  language  for 
"  gun  shoot  many  times."  Next 
they  would  have  held  their  right 
hands  in  front  of  their  foreheads  with 
their  first  and  second  fingers  sepa- 
rated and  pointing  upward,  and  moved 
their  hands  upward  with  a  twisting 
motion,  which  is  "  Big  Medicine." 

But  in  this  age  of  amazing  flying- 
machines,  miraculous  Remington-U. 
M.  C.  cartridges  and  Remington-U. 
M.  C.  guns  only  excite  our  admiration. 
The  Remington-U.  M.  C.  22  is  no 
toy  gun,  but  is  one  to  delight  the 
soul  of  any  boy  with  good  red  blood 
in  his  neck. 

Next  Moon  we  will  tell  you  more 
about  the  Buckskin  Calendar,  scouts, 
and  the  Remington-U.  M.  C.  22. 
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DURING  I9IO,  2.623.412  CHICLETS  WERE  SOLD  EACH  DAY 


REALLY    DELIGHTFUL 


Strong  in  flavor,  but  not  offensive. 

A  delicate  morsel,  refreshing  the  mouth  and  throat  and 

allaying    after-dinner    or    after-smoking    distress.     The 

refinement  of  chewing  gum   for  people  of  refinement. 

It's  the  peppermint — the  true  mint. 


For  Sale  at  all  The  Better  Sort  of  Stores 

54  the  Ounce  and  \r\54J04  and  254  Packets 
SEN-SEN  CHICLET  COMPANY. 


A 

© 


Hymns  of  the  Living  Church 

Edited  by  Charles  Taylor  Ives 
and  R.  Huntington  Woodman 

A  rich  selection  of  hymns  and  tunes,  emphasizing  the  living,  vital,   "modern-social" 
spirit  of  the  Church.     Forty  pages  of  prayers,  chants,  and  responses. 

Responsive  Readings  from  the  American  Standard  Edition  of  the  Revised  Bible, 
selected  by  the  Rev.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick. 


Hymns  of  Worship  and  Service 


Church  Edition 

Published,  April,  1905 

Revised  and  Hnlarged,  October,  1909 


Sunday-school  Edition 

Published,  October,  1908 


Chapel  Edition 

Published,  October,  1906 


These  books  have  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  church  music  compilations  ever  since  their 
publication.  They  contain  the  best  of  the  old  hymns  set  to  familiar  tunes,  with  new 
hymns  voicing  the  awakened  social  sense. 

Used  and  liked  in  Two  Thousand  Churches 

Returnable  samples  sent  on  request 


THE  CENTURY  CO. 


Union  Square 


New  York  City 
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Goody!  A  New  Play  House 


Just  watch  the  children  smile  and  clap  their  hands  in  delight  when  they 
see  this  new  Kenyon  Play  House.  See  them  go  into  ecstasies  over  the 
smoothly  varnished  floor,  the  screens,  windows,  door  and  everything  complete  like  a  big 
house.  It  's  big  enough  for  them  to  live  in  and  play  in — a  real  house,  not  a  toy.  Sizes 
range  from  4  x  5  ft.  to  6  x  8  ft.,  and  high  enough  for  any  child  under  16  years  to  stand  in. 
Keep  the  youngsters  in  the  fresh  air — let  them  play  and  sleep  in  a 


Takc-Down  Play  House 


Two  or  three  children  can  put  up  or  take  down  the  house  in  just 
a  little  while,  without  help  from  grown-ups.    No  tools  needed 
Not  a  tack  or  nail  to  drive.      Use  outdoors  in  summer  — 
attic  in  winter.     Keeps  'em  busy  and  happy.      Play 
all  day  instead  of  bothering  mother. 

Strong  and  substantial.      Can't  blow  over — is  ab- 
solutely water-proof.      Also   fire-proof — no   danger 
from  fire.      Guaranteed  for  3  years  and  will  last  10 
with  ordinary  care.      Four  sizes  —  $22.50  to  $40. 
Write  today  for  complete  information  about  Kenyon  play  houses  and 

Kenyon  Portable  Houses 

for  temporary  or  permanent  homes,  vacation  trips,  summer  homes 
and  open-air  sleeping.  All  sizes,  1  to  5  rooms.  Everything  com- 
plete.    Prices  from  $50  to  $320.    Dealers  and  agents  wanted. 

The  R.  L.  Kenyon  Co.,  Dept.  46,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


For  Every  Boy  Who  Likes  Doing' 
Things  in  the  Open 

THE  BOYS'  BOOK 
OF  MODEL  AEROPLANES 

By  Francis  Arnold  Collins 

Any  boy  can  make  and  fly  the  models  described  in  this  book  —  over 
fifty  —  and  have  bushels  of  fun  in  the  making  and  flying.  Just  about 
the  best  book  in  print  for  boys  of  all  ages. 

Over  fifty  helpful  and  interesting  pictures,  from  photographs  and  from 
working  diagrams. 

Price,  $1.20  net;    postage,   14    cents. 


THE  CENTURY  CO. 


UNION  SQUARE 


NEW  YORK 
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OLD  DESIGNS 

UNDOUBTEDLY  no  other  country  has  so  clean  a 
philatelic  record  as  Bavaria.  During  all  of  her 
stamp-issuing  period  there  have  been  no  speculative 
issues  and  no  surcharges.  Moreover,  the  same  de- 
sign is  in  use  in  1911  that  was  inaugurated  in  1867. 
There  have  been  slight  alterations  due  to  a  change 
in  currency  from  the  kreuzer  to  the  pfennig,  but 
that  is  all.  Also  there  have  been  but  few  changes 
in  either  water-mark  or  perforation.  Forty-four 
years  is  a  long  time  for  a  country  to  preserve  intact 
the  design  of  all  the  stamps  in  its  series, — a  phila- 
telic history  of  which  Bavaria  may  be  justly  proud. 
But  the  change  has  now  come ;  stamps  of  Bavaria 
will  not  longer  be  printed  by  the  expensive  emboss- 
ing process.  They  are  now  surface  printed  like 
most  other  stamps  ;  are  on  toned  water-marked  pa- 
per, and  bear  the  portrait  of  the  Regent.  The  head 
is  in  profile,  and  takes  up  a  large  portion  of  the 
stamp,  which  appears  square  rather  than  octagonal. 
The  stamps  of  the  lower  pfennig  values  are  smaller 
in  size  than  the  higher  values  and  of  a  different 
perforation,  but  in  both  the  head  is  turned  to  the 
left.  In  order  to  more  readily  distinguish  the  mark 
and  pfennig  values,  the  mark  stamp  is  still  larger  in 
size ;  the  head  decorated  with  a  huntsman's  cap, 
and  turned  to  the  right.  The  characteristic  feature 
of  this  cap  is  its  ornamental  feather,  properly  worn 
on  the  left  side.  But  in  order  that'the  profile  may 
be  to  the  right  and  the  feather  still  show,  the  artist 
has  placed  the  cockade  on  the  right  of  the  cap. 
This  is  considered  very  unsportsmanlike,  and  has 
caused  much  adverse  comment.  Why  he  did  not 
have  the  pfennig  head,  without  cap,  to  the  right, 
and  the  mark  head,  with  cap,  to  the  left,  no  one 
seems  to  know.  This  series  of  stamps  is  called  a 
Jubilee  issue,  on  account  of  its  appearing  so  nearly 
on  the  ninetieth  birthday  of  the  Regent.  We  un- 
derstand, however,  that  it  is  to  be  a  permanent 
issue,  and  one  which  promises  to  be  very  popular 
with  collectors. 

While  New  South  Wales  has  no  such  philatelic 
record  as  Bavaria,  yet  to  it  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  the  stamp  design  longest  in  use.  The  fa- 
miliar design  of  the  fivepenny  Queen's  head  in 
octagonal  frame  was  first  issued  in  1853,  as  an  im- 
perforate stamp.  Although  all  other  values  suffered 
changes  in  design,  the  fivepenny  remained  the 
same  as  long  as  a  stamp  of  that  value  was  issued, — 
about  fifty  years. 

Another  stamp  of  familiar  design,  now  approach- 
ing the  mature  age  of  forty  years,  is  the  little  one 
quarter  centimos  of  Spain,  originally  issued  about 
1872.  Not  only  is  this  an  old  stamp  and  a  small 
stamp,  but  it  is  also  a  very  cheap  one.  It  is  issued 
in  sheets  of  four  hundred,  the  value  of  a  sheet  be- 
ing one  peseta  ;  something  less  than  twenty  cents. 

SHADES 

THE  question  is  often  asked  in  various  forms, 
"Would  you  advise  a  beginner  to  collect  shades 
of  the  common  stamps  of  the  United  States  ?"  Our 
answer  always  is,  "Most  decidedly,  yes."  Indeed, 
not  only  the  stamps  of  the  United  States,  but  of  all 
other  countries  as  well.     The  reason  for  this  answer 


is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  one  should  collect 
stamps  not  only  for  pleasure,  but  also  for  mental 
discipline  and  education.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant things  which  can  be  gained  from  stamp-col- 
lecting is  the  habit  of  keen  observation.  The  abil- 
ity to  recognize  differences  becomes  a  most  useful 
asset  to  every  boy  in  his  maturer  business  life. 
One  who  has  trained  his  eye  to  detect  variations  in 
his  stamps  can  the  more  readily  learn  to  grade  cot- 
ton goods  or  to  classify  wool.  Whatever  a  boy's 
future  occupation  may  be,  mercantile  or  profes- 
sional, this  acquired  habit  will  be  useful.  And  there 
is  no  better  practice  than  the  study  of  shades.  Sec- 
ondly, just  in  the  line  of  stamp-collecting,  it  is  al- 
ways well  to  gather  in  all  possible  shades.  These 
are  liable  to  enhance  in  value.  Look  over  the  old 
issues  and  see  the  prices  which  rare  shades  bring. 
The  three-cent  scarlet  of  1862  is  priced  $90 ;  yet 
Mr.  J.  W.  Scott  loves  to  tell  of  how  he  saw  one;  on 
a  letter  from  New  Orleans,  sent  $3  to  the  post- 
master there,  and  got  back  a  sheet  of  one  hundred 
stamps.  Another  $3  was  sent  and  a  second  sheet 
came  back,  but  alas !  no  longer  scarlet.  A  certain 
prominent  collector  tells  how  he  saved  the  shades 
of  stamps  in  i870-'79,  and  when  the  differences  be- 
tween the  National,  Continental,  and  American  pa- 
pers were  discovered  and  catalogued,  he  had  all  but 
one  of  them  as  differences  in  shade.  Some  of  the 
shades  of  i89S-'9q  are  now  being  catalogued  and  are 
already  scarce.  There  is  a  }'oung  man  in  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  who  has  the  use  of  an  auto- 
mobile. He  has  for  a  long  time  made  it  a  practice 
to  stop  at  every  post-office  he  passes,  little  or  big, 
and  buy  a  block  of  stamps,  four  or  more,  especially 
of  the  one-  and  two-cent  values.  Such  blocks  as  are 
different  from  what  he  already  has,  become  a  part  of 
his  collection,  while  the  others  are  used  for  postage. 
As  a  result  of  his  patience  and  perseverance  he  has 
a  wonderful  collection  of  shades, — one  which  is  not 
only  beautiful  but  exceedingly  interesting. 


QT' 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 

*HE  letters  C.  C.  in  the  water-mark  on  British 
Colonial  stamps  signify  Crown  Colonies ; 
the  letters  C.  A.,  Crown  Agents.  The  letters  on 
India  stamps,  O.  H.  M.  S.,  signify  On  His  (formerly 
Her)  Majesty's  Service.  On  Egyptian  officials  these 
letters  are  O.  H.  H.  S.,  On  His  Highness's  Service. 
<|  Mr.  P.  P.  of  Austin,  Texas,  inquires  about  the 
value  of  certain  canceled  Austrian  stamps.  These 
Jubilee  stamps  are  in  demand,  being  very  popular 
with  collectors.  Of  course  our  advertisers  must  buy 
in  order  that  they  have  something  to  sell,  but  we 
would  not  be  able  to  say  what  they  would  pay  for 
them.  Why  not  write  direct  to  one  or  more  of 
them?  <|  One  of  the  earliest  known  carriers  or  post- 
men was  Tobias  Hobson.  He  lived  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  poet  Milton  wrote  several  let- 
ters on  the  death  of  the  old  carrier.  The  expression 
"Hobson's  choice"  was  one  result  of  his  eccentrici- 
ties. He  kept  a  livery-stable,  and  although  there 
might  be  many  horses  inside,  he  obliged  his  cus- 
tomers to  always  take  the  one  nearest  the  door.  In 
this  way  all  of  his  horses  were  ridden  equally,  and 
each  customer  was  served  as  chance  fell. 
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ST.  NICHOLAS  STAMP  DIRECTORY 


Dip     STAMP  ALBUM,  10  CENTS. 

D1Vi    8x5  1-8  inches;  546  spaces,   160  pic- 
tures; heavy  covers.   Bargain!  Otheralbums  30c. 
to  $55.00.    Send  for  list  and  copy  Monthlypaper 
j||  free.  Scott's  Catalogue,  800  pages,  paper  covers, 
60c;  cloth,  75c.  108  all  different  Stamps,  Para- 
guay,   Turkey,    Victoria,    etc.,    only   10c.    17 
different    ionised    Nicaragua,    Cuba,    Salva- 
l  dor,   etc.,    10c.      Approval  sheets  50  per  cent. 
—9  commission. 
Scott  Stamp  &  Coin  Co.,  127  Madison  Ave.,  N.  V. 


A    FEW  NEW  DIME  SETS. 
3  Salvador  off.  1892.     3  Salvador  Post.  Due  1898.     3  Salva- 
dor Post.  Due  1S97.    3  Nicaragua  off.  1895.    4  Salvador  1891.    5 
Nicaragua  1893.     Prospectus  of  Philatelic  Lessons  Free.    50% 
Approval  Sheets.    New  England  Stamp  Co., 

43  Washington  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


eTAMD    ALBUM 

*J  1  rtivil  -with  538  genuine  stamps,  inch  Rhodesia,  Congo 
(tiger),  China  (dragon),  Tasmania  (landscape),  Ja- 
maica (waterfalls),  etc.,  only  10c.  100  dif.  Japan,  India, 
N.  Zld.,  etc.,  5c.  Agents  wanted  5o%.  Big  Bargain 
list,  coupons,  etc.,  all  Free!  We  Buy  Stamps. 
C.  E.  Hussman  Stamp  Co.,  Dept.  I,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

PARF     STAMPS  FREE. 

IVr-VI\.I_i  15  all  different,  Canadians  and  10  India,  with  Cata- 
irfSSis.  logue  Free.  Postage  2  cents.  If  possible  send  names 
/2jjH\SSl  and  addresses  of  two  stamp  collectors.  Special  offers, 
MI  JB|  all  different,  contain  no  two  alike.  50  Spain,  11..:  40 
WSJ'Ml  Japan,  5c;  100  U.S.,  20c;  10  Paraguay,  7c;  17  Mex- 
\!©S^/  ico,  10c;  20  Turkey,  7c;  1"  Persia,  7c;  3  Sudan,  5c; 
N<S*S^  lOChile,  3c;50  Italy,  19c;  200Foreign,  10c;  10  Egypt, 
7c;50  Africa,  24c;  3  Crete,  3c;  20Denmark,5c,  20  Portugal.  6c; 
7  Siam,  15c;  10  Brazil,  5c;  7  Malay,  10c;  10  Finland,  5c;  50 
Persia,  89c;  50  Cuba,  60c;  6  China,  4c;  8  Bosnia,  7c  Remit 
in  Stamps  or  Money-Order.  Fine  approval  sheets  50%Discount 
50  Page  List  Free. 

Marks  Stamp  Company,  Dept.  N.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

CM  A  P<s    200  ALL  DIFFERENT  FOREIGN  STAMPS 

J1,ArJ  foronlylOc  70  All  Dif.  U.S., includingold  issues 
of  1853-1861,  etc.;  revenue  stamps,  $1.00andg2.00  values,  etc.,  for 
only  10c  With  each  order  we  send  our  6-page  pamphlet,  which 
tells  all  about  "  How  to  make  a  collection  of  stamps  properly." 
Queen  City  Stamp  &  Coin  Co.,  7  Sinton  Bldg. .Cincinnati,  O. 


RARflAINS    EACH  SET  5  CENTS. 
t»^VI\.\j^-V11^0     10  Luxemburg;  8  Finland;  20  Sweden; 
15  Russia;  8  Costa   Rica  ;    12  Porto  Rico;  8  Dutch  Indies;  5 
Crete.     Lists  of  5000  low-priced  stamps  free. 
Chambers  Stamp  Co.,  Ill  G  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 

STAMP'S   108  all  different. 

°  *  rtmr  J    Transvaal,     Servia,      Brazil,     Peru, 
Cape  G.  H.,  Mexico,  Natal,  Java,  etc.,  and  Album,  10c 
1000  Finely  Mixed,  20c.      65  different  U.  S.,  25c     1000  I 
hinges,  5c    Agents  wanted,  50  per  cent.    List  Free. 
I  buy  stamps. 

C.  Stegman,  5941  Cote  Brilliante  Av.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

STAMPS    ,0°  VARIETIES  FOREIGN,  FREE. 
_>l.rtivil^     Postage  2c.     Mention  St.  Nicholas. 
Quaker  Stamp  Co.,   Toledo,  Ohio. 

25r    REDFIELD  STAMP  WEEKLY. 

"***•  For  six  months  (26  issues).  "  Redfield's  "  is  the  finest 
weekly  stamp  publication  in  the  world.  We  give,  absolutely 
free,  to  each  new  subscriber  a  splendid  packet  of  200  all  different 
selected  foreign  stamps.  Your  money  promptly  refunded  if 
you  are  pot  more  than  pleased. 

The  Redfield  Pub.  Co.,  751  Main  St.,  Smethport,  Pa. 

STAMPS'  CHEAP!  333  GENUINE  FOR= 
**  ■"■«"  •-»•  eign  Missionary  stamps,  5c  100 
foreign,  no  two  alike,  incl.  India,  Newfoundland,  etc., 
only  5c  100  U.  S.  all  diff.,  scarce  lot,  only  30c  1000 
fine  mixed,  15c  Agts.  wtd.,  50%.  List  free.  I  buy 
stamps.  L.  B.  Dover,  D-5,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

FRFF'  3  DIFFERENT  SOUDAN,  5  DIFFERENT 
x  UL.U.  .  Tunis,  or  Nicaragua  1878  5c,  cat.  25c  One  of 
these  sets,  big  lists,  and  details  of  $1000  prize  stamp  contest  for 
2c  postage.    Fine  50%  approvals. 

W.  C.  Phillips  &  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

STAMPS    FREE,  100  ALL  DIFFERENT. 
*-'  *  rtl"»  "    For  the  names  of  two  collectors  and  2c  post- 
age.   20  different  foreign  coins,  25c 

Toledo  Stamp  Co,.  Toledo,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

DANDY    PACKET  STAMPS  FREE. 

For  names  two  honest  collectors  ;  2c  postage. 
Send  to-day.  U.  T.  K.  Stamp  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

C    VARIETIES  PERU  FREE. 

**    With  trial  approval  sheets.    F.  E.  Thorp,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

STAMPS    ,05  CHINA,  EGYPT,  ETC., 

"  Stamp  dictionary  and  list  3000  bargains  2c  SSI 

Agents,  50%.  A.  Bullard  &  Co.,  Sta.  A,  Boston.  Si 


Connecticut,  Sound  Beach. 

THE   AGASSIZ  ASSOCIATION 

For  Adults  as  well  as  Young  Folks. 
Under   Management    of    Edward    F.   Bigelow,    with    Efficient 
Assistants.  Send  10c  for  "  The  Guide  to  Nature  "  for  Adults. 


A1V/II  TSP"    A  crowd  or  a  party.  Have- 
/A.lVHJOt.-^^.  fun  with  all  your  friends 
The  greatest  puzzle  in  years.   They  simply 
can't  leave  it  alone.     Most  enthralling  fun- 
maker  known.  Grips  them  like  a  vise.  They 
won't  give  up.     As  easy  as  falling  off  a  log 
when  you  know  how.    Amuse- A  with  com- 
plete illustrated  instructions  by  mail  lOcts. 

WASHINGTON  MAIL  ORDER  CO. 
Dept.  H,                      467  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

BOYS,    GET    THIS    RACING 
AIRSHIP  FREE  FOR  THE  4th 

Here's  a  great  offer:— 
One  dozen  4th  of  July 
balloons  45^  ft.  high 
furnished  complete — 
$1.00,  and  our"Right" 
airship 5K  ft.  long  FREE! 
Don't    overlook    this  I      A 
day's  fun  for  $1.00.  Airship 
alone  for  30  cents  postpaid. 
BBAZEL  NOVELTI  CO.  1739  Ella  St.         Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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STAMMER 


Write    M.   L    HATFIELD, 


My  book  "  How  to 
Stop  Stammering" 

■ — a  treatise  on  "  Sci- 
entific       Talking  " — 

^"■™     direct    to    the    point. 

1462   Grove  St.,   OAKLAND,   CALIF. 


Shetland   Ponies 

An  unceasing  source  of  pleasure  and  ro- 
bust health  to  children.     Safe  and  ideal 
playmates.    Inexpensive  to  keep.   High- 
est type.  Complete  outfits.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 

Illustrated  catalogue. 

BELLE  MEADE  FARM 
Box  34,  Markham,  Va. 


BOYS'  MOTOR  BOB 

GREATEST  THING  OUT 

A  practical  miniature  auto  at  little  cost,  pro- 
pelled by  a  small  air-cooled  gasoline  motor.  Any 
boy  of  12  years  and  up  can  build  and  operate  the  Motor 
Bob.  Carries  two  boys  anywhere.  Send  25  cents  (coin  preferred) 
for  complete  instruction  booklet  "How  To  Build  a  Motor  Bob" 
with  pictures,  plain  simple  drawings,  and  list  of  parts. 

MOTOR-BOB  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  12.  Main  and  Amherst  Streets,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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f    HOME   f 
ECONOMICS 


The  Greatest  Book  ever  made  for  the  Housekeeper 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

A  Guide  to  Practical  Household  Management 

BY 

MARIA  PARLOA 

Founder  of  the  Original  Cooking  School  in  Boston.     Author  of  "Kitchen  Companion," 

"  New  Cook  Book  and  Market  Guide,"  "First  Principles  of  Household 

Management  and  Cookery,"  etc.,  etc. 

Here  is  a  book  written  for  those  who  would  have  healthier,  hap- 
pier, and  safer  homes.  It  treats  of  the  conditions  of  the  soil 
around  the  house,  the  water  supply,  the  furnishing  (dealing  with 
every  room  in  detail),  how  the  plumbing  and  sewering  should  be 
arranged,  the  best  daily  routine  for  household  work,  the  laundry, 
table-service,  marketing,  food,  treatment  of  polished  floors  and 
wood  finish,  the  use  of  different  kinds  of  oils,  staining,  gluing 
furniture,  polishing,  treatment  of  vermin,  household  accounts, 
how  to  make  the  daily  menu  healthful,  the  principles  under- 
lying all  good  cookery,  general  rules  for  the  kitchen,  etc.,  etc. 


FULLY.ILLUSTRATED  cioth-vso 
SKTHE  CENTURY  COk?o%k 


There  is  not  a  housekeeper  in 
America  who  ought  not  to  have  this 
book.  It  will  save  its  cost  the  first 
day. 

Few  women  have  the  time  to  de- 
vote to  investigation  and  experiment 
in  all  lines  that  bear  upon  the  making 
of  a  home.  Miss  Parloa  has  done 
just  this,  and  in  Home  Economics  " 
you  get  the  result  of  years  of  prac- 
tical experience. 

HOME 
ECONOMICS 


The  Outlook  says : 

"  The  author  has  written  for  the  housekeeper 
who  must  economize  in  money,  space,  and  time, 
and  has  proved  that  perfect  housekeeping  and 
economy  are  not  contradictory  terms.  She  has 
laid  the  foundation  of  good  housekeeping  on  a 
thorough  understanding  of  sanitary  laws  which 
can  be  enforced  by  any  intelligent  woman." 


Perhaps  a  better  book  could  be  written  on  the 
ideal  management  of  the  home — that  vast  field 
to  which  nearly  all  the  arts  and  sciences  con- 
tribute— certainly  a  better  book  never  has  been 
written.  It  is  authoritative,  scientific,  clear, 
practical,  concise. 

The  new  edition  has  thirty  additional  pages, 
telling  of  up-to-date  methods  of  cleaning,  the 
care  of  laces  and  fine  furs,  the  prevention  of 
household  pests,  preparing  a  house  for  closing, 
etc. 


CONTENTS 

SOME  ESSENTIALS  OF  THE  HOME 

Selecting  the   House  —  Situation   and   Foundation  —  Ma- 
terials—  Interior  Finish  —  Plumbing,  Drainage,  etc.,  etc. 

THE  WATER-SUPPLY 
Situation  and   Depth  of  Well  or   Spring  —  Methods   of 
Softening  and  Purifying  —  Tests  for  Impurities. 

FURNISHING 

Dealing  with  Every  Room  in  Detail— Kitchen  Utensils  with 
Value  of  Different  Wares—  Ventilation. 

DAILY  ROUTINE  OF  HOUSEHOLD   WORK 

Directions  for  Sweeping,  Dusting,  and  all  Kinds  of  Clean- 
ing—  Caring  for  the  Refrigerator,  the  Sink,  the  Cellar. 

THE  LAUNDRY 

Every  Detail  of  Washing,  Starching,  Ironing,  and  Care  of 
the  Laundry  Appliances,  with  Helpful  Suggestions. 

CARE  OF  LIGHTING  APPLIANCES 

Management  of  Gas  —  Oil-lamps. 
FUEL  AND  FIRES 

Kinds  of  Fuel  —  Care  of  the  Furnace-fire,  Heating-stoves, 
the  Range,  Grate  Fires,  etc.  —  Clinkers — Don'ts. 

TABLE  SERVICE 

The  Breakfast-table — The  Dinner-table  — The  Luncheon- 
table  —  The  Tea-table —  Duties  of  a  Waitress. 

MARKETING  (Helpfully  Illustrated). 
The  Muscular  System  and  Characteristics  of  the  Muscular 
Flesh  of  Animals  —  Game  and  Poultry,  etc. 

THE  ART  OF  CARVING 

Some  Suggestions  About  Carving — Serving  Fish. 

FOOD 

Processes  of  Digestion— Fruits — Fats — Economy  in  Food — 
Growth  and  Repair —  Heat  and  Force,  etc. 

WOODS  AND  POLISHED  FLOORS 

Their  Treatment  and  Care  —  Directions  for  Waxing,  Oil- 
ing, and  Cleaning  —  Piazza  Floors. 
Etc.,  etc. 


There  are  fifty-two  illustrations,  and  the  price  is  only  $1.  SO,  postpaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 

THE  CENTURY  CO.        UNION  SQUARE        NEW  YORK 
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ASSOCIATED 

HARVARD 

CLUBS 

CONVENTION 

St.  Paul-Mnpls. 

Jane  9-1 1 


YELLOWSTONE 
PARK  SEASON 
June  15-Sept.  75 


through 
the 


Summer  Trips 
Storied  Northwest 

C^What  could  be  more  delightful  than  a  thirty-day 
jaunt  through  the  Scenic  Northwest?  Including 
a  steamer  trip  on  the  Great  Lakes;  a  visit  to  Duluth- 
Superior  with  their  great  ore  docks;  to  St.  Paul- 
Minneapolis,  the  Minnesota  lakes  region  and  the 
magnificent  State  Capitol;  to  Yellowstone  Park 
via  Gardiner  Gateway,  the  official  entrance ;  to  and 
through  the  productive  farms  and 
orchards  of  the  "Land  of  Fortune," 
culminating  in  a  period  of  enjoy- 
able sight-seeing  in  Spokane,  Seat- 
tle, Tacoma  and  the  many  other 
enterprising  cities  of  Puget  Sound 
and  the  North  Coast,  such  as  Van- 
couver, Victoria,  Portland,  etc.? 

CYellowstone  Park,  the  Rockies,  Cascades, 
Columbia  River  and  Pacific  Ocean — a 
vacation  suggestion  you  should  not  resist. 
C, Special  and  personally  conducted  excur- 
sions. Low  Summer  Tourist  and  Con- 
vention fares,  d, Associated  Harvard  Clubs 
Special  Train  Party  to  Yellowstone 
Park  being  organized.  Write  for  details 
and  literature. 


North  Coast  Limited 

Crack  Train  of  the  Northwest 
Only  exclusively  first-class 
standard  sleeping  car  train 
in  the  Northwest.  No  extra 
fare. 
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PARTIAL  CONTENTS 

(  Distinctively  Southern  Dishes 

IX 

<  Very  Inexpensive  Dishes 

(  Miscellaneous  Receipts 

X 

Eggs 

XI 

Sauces 

(  Entrees 

XII 

<  Terrapin,  Frogs'  Legs 

(^  Mushrooms 

XIII 

Aspic  Jelly,  Fancy  Molding 

XIV 

Chafing-Dish  Receipts 

XV 

Bread 

XVI 

f  Sandwiches  and  Canapes 
(  Cheese  and  Cheese  Dishes 

XVII 

Salads 

XVII] 

Cold  Desserts 

XIX 

(  Hot  Desserts 
)  Pudding  Sauces 

XX 

j  Pies 

(  Puff  Paste 

A  Helpful  Friend  in  Country  House  or  Camp 

THE  CENTURY 
COOK  BOOK 

New  Edition 

By  MARY  RONALD 

It  tells  everything  that  every  housewife  wants  to  know — how  to  market 
economically  and  well,  the  prime  principles  of  cooking,  receipts  for  sim- 
ple and  inexpensive  as  well  as  elaborate  dishes,  detailed  and  invaluable 
instructions  for  the  inexperienced  as  well  as  the  expert  cook. 

THE  NEW  EDITION  HAS  OVER  100  NEW  AND  UNUSUAL  AND 
SPECIALLY  GOOD  RECEIPTS. 

Over  1 50  illustrations.  $2.00  postpaid. 


"  Whatever  may  be  the  dignity  and  influence  of  the  organization,  whether  a  world's  congress  or 

a  school-boy's  club,  a  national  convention  or  a  woman's  sewing  society,  the  object 

pecuniary  profit,  instruction,  or  pleasure,  the  custom  or  law  by  which 

they  are  governed  is  the  same.  " 

PARLIAMENTARY  LAW 

With  Diagram  of  Motions  , 

By  NANETTE  B.  PAUL,  LL.B., 
Instructor  of  Parliamentary  Law  in  the  Washington  College  of  Law 

The  simplest,  most  practical,  and  helpful  work  on  this  subject  in  print.  An  elementary  presentation  of  Parliamentary 
Law,  comprehensive  yet  concise,  clear  in  statement,  explanation,  and  illustration  ;  systematic  in  treatment.  The  con- 
tents, index  and  treatment  enable  the  reader  to  tum  readily  to  any  topic;  and  the  diagram  of  motions  settles  hundreds 
of  questions  at  a  glance.     Price  75  cents. 

IT  IS  A  BOOK  FOR  EVERY  MEMBER  OF  ANY  ORGANIZATION. 


A  Companion  on  the  Summer  Outing 

BOX  FURNITURE 

By  LOUISE  BRIGHAM 

This  book  tells  in  minutest  detail  how  to  transform  boxes  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  into 

ONE  HUNDRED  USEFUL,  ARTISTIC,  AND  FASCINATING  ARTICLES 

specially  suitable  for  the  summer  camp  or  cottage.     The  writer   has   made   all  the   furniture  she  describes ;  and  her 
instructions  can  be  followed  by  any  bright  boy  or  girl,  or  inexperienced  grown-up. 

"BY  FAR  THE  CLEVEREST,  MOST  PRACTICAL,  AND  HELPFUL  HANDICRAFT  BOOK  YET  WRITTEN." 


175 

Helpful 

Illustrations 


$1.60  net; 
postage, 
14  cents 


THE  CENTURY  CO. 


Union  Square 


NEW  YORK 
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CORN  STARCH 


The  creamy  delicacy  of  Kingsford's  Com  Starch  desserts  is  exactly  the  right 
contrast  for  the  tart  of  fresh  fruits  and  berries.  The  combination  is  refreshing  to 
the  eye  and  the  palate.  Besides,  one  box  of  berries  will  serve  the  whole  family 
when  used  with  a  Kingsford's  custard  or  Blanc  Mange. 

As  a  careful  housewife  you  will  look  to  the  quality  of  the  berries,  but  how 
about  the  quality  of  the  custard  or  Blanc  Mange.  The  entire  success  of  these 
desserts  depend  upon  the  delicacy  and  purity  of  the  corn  starch. 

Kingsford's  has  meant  supreme  quality  in  corn  starch  for  over  sixty  years.  Yet 
women  will  accept  inferior  substitutes  or  low-grade  corn  starches  and  pay  the  same 
price  as  for  Kingsford's.  You  doubtless  ask  for  Kingsford's,  why  not  insist  in  getting  it?  £ 

KINGSFORD'S  PUDDING— 3  cups  scalded  milk,  6  level  tablespoons  Kingsford's  Corn  Starch,  %  cup  cold  milk, 
%  cup  sugar,  %  teaspoonful  salt,  2  eggs,  1  teaspoonful  vanilla.  Mix  cornstarch  with  cold  milk.  Stir  the  scaled 
milk  into  this  mixture,  return  to  double  boiler  and  stir  constantly  till  it  thickens.  Cook  eight  minutes.  Beat  the 
eggs  slightly,  add  sugar  and  salt.  Add  to  corn  starch  mixture  and  cook  one  minute  longer.  Take  from  fire  and 
add  vanilla.     Serve  cold  with  cream  and  sugar  and  berries.     (Serves  six  persons.) 


SEND  FOR  COOK  BOOK  D— 168  of  the  best  recipes  you  ever  tried. 


L, 


T.  KINGSFORD  &  SON 


National.  Starch  Company,  Successors, 


It 's  free — just  send  your  name  on  a  post  card. 

OSWEGO,  N,  Y. 
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BROWNIES 

Frankly,  the  original  Brownie  idea  was  to  make 
a  small  camera  on  the  Kodak  principle  that  would 
teach  the  youngsters  to  take  pictures.  This  meant 
making  many  cameras  and  making  them  simply, 
but  making  them  so  gooci  that  their  owners  would 
be  enthusiastic. 

The  first  Brownie  made  2^x2^  pictures  and 
sold  for  a  dollar.  It  was  made  so  well  that  the 
inevitable  happened.  Other  and  bigger  Brownies 
for  bigger  people  simply  had  to  Follow.  They  are 
made  in  the  Kodak  factories  under  Kodak  super- 
intendence by  Kodak  workmen.  Habit  with  these 
people  means  honest  workmanship.  That's  why 
the  Brownie,  a  low  priced  camera,  has  been  and 
is  a  success. 

No.  2A  Folding  Pocket  Brownie 

A  truly  pocket  camera  for  2]/z  xi%  pictures, 
loading  in  daylight  with  Kodak  film  cartridges. 
Capacity  12  exposures  without  reloading.  Finest 
quality  Meniscus  Achromatic  lens  of  5  inch 
focus.  Pocket  Automatic  shutter  for  snap-shots 
or  instantaneous  exposures,  two  tripod  sockets, 
automatic  focusing  lock  and  reversible  finder. 
Honestly  and  handsomely  made  in  every  detail. 
Covered  with  a  durable  imitation  leather  and 
has  full  nickeled  fittings. 

Price,  $700 
EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


Catalogue  free  at  the 
dealers  or  by  mail. 
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Made    from    Selected    "White     Corn 

E   GENUINE  WITHOUT  THIS    SIGNATURE 


.  .     .    .       .  ■■..-:  ■  -         >:-     - 
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Rings,  Brooches — Jewelry  of  almost  all  kinds  can  be 
cleaned  with  Ivory  Soap  and  lukewarm  water. 


Take,  for  example,  the  silver-mesh 
purses,  so  popular  nowadays;  an  occa- 
sional bath  in  Ivory  Soap  suds  will  im- 
prove their  appearance  wonderfully. 

If  the  purse  is  lined,  and  the  lining 
is  of  silk,  it  need  not  be  removed.  If 
the  lining  is  of  kid,  detach  it  if  possi- 
ble. If  that  cannot  be  done,  pull  it 
inside  out  and  with  a  clean,  soft  cloth, 


apply  Ivory  Soap  Paste,*  to  the  soiled 
parts,  using  no  Water,  and  removing  the 
paste  with  another  clean,  soft  cloth. 

Then,  with  a  stiff  brush  (a  nail 
brush,  or  an  old  tooth  brush  will  do) 
apply  Ivory  Soap  suds  to  the  meshes. 
Rub  vigorously,  changing  the  water 
as  often  as  necessary.  Rinse  in  clear 
water.     Dry  in  the  sun. 


Ivory  Soap  can  be  used  for  any  number  of  purposes  for  which 
ordinary  soaps  cannot  (and  should  not)  be  used. 

Please  make  a  note  of  that  fact;  and  use  it  whenever  the  question 
"How  shall  I  clean  it?"  confronts  you. 

Ivory  Soap 994^<>  Per  Cent.  Pure 

if  Directions  for  making  Ivory  Soap  Paste  will  be  found  on  the  inside  of  every  Ivory  Soap  wrapper. 
The  proper  proportions,  are :  Half  a  cake  of  Ivory  Soap  (small  size)  to  a  quart  of  water. 
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Sliced 
Dried  Beef 


Old  hickory  smoked. 

Highest  quality — finest  flavor.  Creamed 
and  served  on  toast  makes  a  delicious  and 
economical  dish  for  breakfast  or  luncheon. 

Your  grocer  has  Libby1  s. 
Libby,   McNeill  &  Libby,    Chicago 


y 
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Be  Sure 
YouGet 

Libby's 


Sliced 

Dried  Beef 


,    Ubby.MtNetll&Libb^ 
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WATCH  THE  MAP 
The  X  shows  where  Polly  and 
Peter  are  now.      Next   moath 
they  will  be  in  SwitzerlanqH 


•Polly  and  Peter  Ponds 

have  arrived  in  Berlin  on  their  trip  around  the  world.  Through 
r.ie  courtesy  o/  the  American  Ambassador  they,  together  with  their 

father  and  mother,  were  permitted  tp  visit  Sans  Souci,  the  summer  palace  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II. 
While  admiring   the  beautiful   smyoundings,  they  were  startled   by   a   child's  cry  of  pain. 

Turning  around  they  saw  a  sturdy  nttle  German  boy  sitting  on  the  walk  holding  his  shin. 

"Oh,  Peter,'   cried  Polly,  "does  n't  he  look  like  the  Kaiser's  little  grandson?" 
"  He  certainly  does,"  replied  Peter,  "but  look,  Polly,  his  nurse  is  going  to  put 

POND'S  EXTRACT 

on  his  bruise  just  as  Mother  does  wherrwe  get  a  tumble." 

"  So  she  is,"  says  Polly,  ,( I  can  tell  that  bottle  from  here." 

"  Well,"  said  Peter,  "I  guess  it  's  good  enough  for  anybody  —  even  for  future  Emperors." 


POND'S  EXTRACT  COMPANY 

78  Hudson  Street         -        -       New  York 


POND'S  EXTRACT  COMPANY'S  Vanishing  Cream 
—Talcum  Powder — Toilet  Soap  —  Pond's  Extract. 
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There  are  28  Miles  of 
Pores  in  Your  Skin 

This  sanitary  drainage  system  throws  off  about 
two  pounds  of  waste  matter  every  day,  and  plenty  of 
good  soap  and  water  is  essential  to  keep  the  pores  from 
clogging. 

The  best  soap  to  use  is  Fairy  —  an  undyed  white  soap, 
made  from  edible  products.    The  high  grade  of 
pure  materials  used  in  Fairy  render  it  not  only 
safe,  but  effective  and  sanitary. 

A  handy,  floating,  oval  cake  of  Fairy  will  cost 
jj^    you  but  5c — and  keep  your  skin  clean, 
fresh  and  clear. 


THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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Dear  Sister: — 

Last  month,  my  brother  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  boys  and  you  can  see  it  if  you 
will  look  in  the  June  St.  Nicholas.  He 
said  he  was  going  to  write  a  letter  to 
the  girls,  too,  or  ask  me  to  do  it.  Now, 
he  says  I  have  got  to  do  it.  I  don't 
like  being  bossed  by  a  boy,  anyway  by  my 
own  brother,  would  you? 

Isn't  it  nice  to  be  so  near  to 
vacation  time?  Where  do  you  go  in  the 
summer?  I  spend  my  vacation  on  a  farm 
in  Massachusetts,  where  we  have  great 
times,  playing  in  the  brook,  trying  to 
catch  fish  and  running  through  the  lots 
looking  for  berries.  Then  in  July  we 
have  great  sport  helping  get  in  the  hay. 

Up  in  our  attic  on  the  farm  there  are 
a  lot  of  old  St.  Nicholas  ,- that  pa  and  ma 
used  to  read, -and  when  the  magazines 
don't  come  often  enough  I  read  some  of  the  old  ones,  which  seem  just  as  good. 

Our  home  is  in  Meriden.-the  "Silver  City,"  where  "1847  Rogers  Bros."  spoons 
and  forks  are  made.   I  wonder  if  your  silver  is  the  same  kind?  If  it  is,  I  am 
sure  it  is  good,  because  it  has  been  made  in  Meriden  for  an  awful  long  time, 
even  when  my  grandpa  was  a  boy. 

Do  you  play  with  dolls  now?  I  do,  stormy  days  and  when  it  is  too  hot  to  go 
out.  The  folks  that  make  "1847  Rogers  Bros."  silver  have  a  picture  of  a  girl,- 
anyway  they  call  her  a  girl,  although  she  looks  as  old  as  ma, -and  my  grandma' 
says  she  looks  just  the  same  as  the  girls  did  when  she  was  young.  Well,  what  I 
started  to  say  is  that  this  girl  makes  a  pretty  doll  if  you  like  to  sew  and  fix 
up  clothes  like  it  for  your  doll.  You  will  find  her  picture  in  their  advertise- 
ment in  some  of  the  papers  your  ma  takes,  such  as  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
Delineator,  Housewife  and  such.  If  you  can't  find  her  and  you  will  let  me 
know,  I  will  ask  the  "1847  Rogers"  people  to  send  you  some  post-cards  with  her 
picture  on  them. 

I  don't  suppose  you  often  read  letters  addressed  to  boys,  but  if  you  get  time 
just  look  in  the  June  St.  Nicholas  and  read  my  brother's  letter  and  let  me  know 
what  you  think  of  it. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  soon.  L.  S.,  Box  846,  Meriden,  Conn. 

P  S.-My  brother  has  drawn  my  picture  shown  here,  and  is  going  to  copy  this 
letter  for  me  on  his  typewriter. 

P.  P.  S.-If  any  of  your  folks  are  going  to  buy  new  silver,  ask  them  to  buy  the 
kind  made  in  our  town.  It  is  advertised  at  the  bottom  of  this  page. 
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LONG,    LONG    AGO,    MAN    SPREAD    HIS    SAILS,    THE    WILDEST    SEAS    TO    DARE- 
BUT    NOW    HE    SCORNS    THE    RAGING   MAIN   AND    RIDES   UPON    THE   AIR! 
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"THE  LIGHT  OF  FRIENDSHIP" 


BY  ANNE  SPOTTSWOOD  YOUNG 


"Carlotta  !  Carlotta  Ellis  !  oh,  where  are  you  ? 
There  's  news;  good,  glorious  news!" 

Into  her  chum's  room  Bessie  Atwood  swept 
like  a  March  breeze,  eyes  sparkling  and  cheeks 
aglow.  Carlotta  was  evidently  quite  used  to 
hearing  exaggerations  from  Bessie,  for  she  only 
smiled  indulgently  at  the  blithe,  laughing  girl, 
and  asked:  "What  now,  pray?  A  fudge-party? 
Or  another  check  from  home  to  tempt  you  into 
further  extravagance?" 

"No,  no !  Nothing  ordinary  at  all,  Carlotta. 
Put  your  books  down  and  come  over  to  the  win- 
dow-seat. You  won't  be  so  calm  when  you  hear 
what  I  have  to  tell  you.  Now,  sit  still,  and  listen 
to  me,  and  hold  your  head  very  high,  Miss  Car- 
lotta Ellis !"  Bessie  bowed  low  with  elaborate 
mock  respect,  eyes  dancing  mischievously. 

"Silly!"  said  Carlotta,  endearingly.  "Out  with 
the  news.     My  curiosity  is  thoroughly  excited." 

"And  it  may  well  be,  too,"  declared  Bessie, 
"for  I  am  bowing  to  the  president  of  the  senior 
class !" 

"What !"  said  Carlotta,  the  soft  color  coming 
and  going  in  her  cheeks.     "You  're  fooling!" 

"I  'm  not!  I  'm  not!"  cried  Bessie,  dancing 
about  the  room  in  glee.  "We  've  just  had  a 
meeting  and  elected  you  unanimously.  Nobody 
else  had  a  single  vote,  not  even  me,  in  spite  of 
my  imminent  fitness  for  the  office.  No,  I  don't 
mean  eminent,  either!"  as  Carlotta  laughed  out 
in  amusement.  "I  mean  imminent,  so  there ! 
I  'm  always  just  going  to  be  something  impor- 
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tant,  and  never  get  there.  But  you — well,  are  n't 
you  glad?     Why  don't  you  say  something?" 

"Say  something,  Chatterbox!"  exclaimed  Car- 
lotta. "How  can  anybody  say  anything  when 
you  have  the  floor  ?  Besides,  I  am  struck  dumb 
almost.     How  in  the  world  did  you  —  " 

"Oh,  you  were  put  in  because  of  your  absolute 
unfitness  for  the  office.  But  far  be  it  from  your 
best  friend,  Carlotta,  to  give  you  away,  so  you 
need  n't  cry  out,  'Et  tu  Brute,'  to  me  !" 

"Bessie — please !" 

"Well,  then,  to  be  serious;  it  was  because  of 
your  high  standing  these  four  years,  the  scholar- 
ships and  all  that,  and  because  every  girl  feels  you 
have  been  such  a  help  to  all  of  us,  and  — well, 
they  just  love  you  'to  death,'  anyway,  Carlotta. 
You  've  practically  been  president  all  along,  only 
we  never  elected  you  because  none  of  us  wanted 
to  hurt  Alice.  When  her  health  finally  broke 
down  entirely  last  month,  and  she  had  to  go 
home,  we — but  what  's  the  use  of  explaining? 
Why  did  n't  you  come  to  the  meeting?" 

"You  did  not  tell  me  a  word  about  it,"  began 
Carlotta,  but  nothing  stopped  Bessie's  avalanche 
of  words. 

"The  most  important  meeting  of  the  year,  too," 
she  continued,  "and  the  only  one  you  have 
skipped,  and— oh,  dear  me,  here  come  the  rest  of 
the  girls !" 

In  they  trooped,  bubbling  over  with  congratu- 
lations and  merriment.  "The  finest  class  ever 
graduated,"   Bessie  declared,   looking  them   over 
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approvingly.  Clearly  the  news  had  overwhelmed 
Carlotta.  She  was  pushed  unresisting  from  one 
to  another  with  gibes  and  teasing  and  caresses. 

"Really,  I  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing,"  she 
stammered  at  last,  almost  on  the  verge  of  tears. 
"How  did  it  ever  happen?" 

Bessie,  as  usual,  became  spokesman. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "it  has  really  been  you,  Car- 
lotta, who  has  held  this  class  together  from  the 
beginning,  and  kept  us  'in'  with  the  faculty.  Oh, 
yes,  you  have,  too,"  as  Carlotta  tried  to  protest. 
"You  've  saved  us  from  making  all  kinds  of 
blunders,  and  you  have  carefully  led  us  up 
through  all  the  ills  of  childhood,  — teething, 
whooping-cough,  measles."  Bessie  sprang  upon 
the  couch-seat,  declaiming  dramatically,  and  in 
an  instant  the  room  was  a  babel  of  voices  and 
laughter. 

"It  is  easy  to  see  why  you  were  chosen  vale- 
dictorian," commented  Carlotta,  as  Bessie  was 
dragged  off  her  perilous  perch  by  her  riotous 
mates.  Quiet  soon  reigned,  however,  as  one  plan 
after  another  came  up  for  discussion  regarding 
commencement  festivities.  Eleanor  Wilson  at 
length  rebelled  at  the  businesslike  conversation. 

"Nobody  has  said  a  word  yet  about  dresses," 
she  wailed.  "And  that  's  the  most  important  of 
all  to  me,  for  I  'm  not  bright  like  the  rest  of  you." 

"It  's  a  poor  class  that  can't  afford  one  beauty, 
Eleanor,"  said  Carlotta,  rumpling  Eleanor's 
sunny  hair  teasingly. 

"Just  think  how  near  I  came  to  'flunking'  in 
French,"  added  Eleanor,  lugubriously.  "The  very 
first  thing  I  do  the  day  we  graduate—" 

"Are  graduated,"  prompted  Bessie.  "I  must 
insist  upon  proper  English,  even  if  your  French 
is  at  fault." 

"I  was  going  to  say,  when  I  was  so  rudely  in- 
terrupted," repeated  Eleanor,  with  mock  dignity, 
"that  the  day  we  are  graduated,  I  am  going  to 
forget  every  word  of  French  I  ever  learned." 

"What  an  awful  task,  deary,"  murmured  Bes- 
sie; "I  fear  for  your  health." 

Bessie  successfully  dodged  a  sofa-pillow,  aimed 
by  no  uncertain  hand,  and  Eleanor's  remon- 
strances following  thi3  good-natured  thrust  from 
her  room-mate  were  immediately  drowned  by  the 
sound  of  the  warning  gong,  bidding  the  students 
prepare  for  dinner.  The  girls  scattered  as  if  by 
magic,  Bessie  carrying  Eleanor  off  with  the  com- 
forting and  half-apologetic  words,  "I  '11  talk 
dresses  to  you  half  the  night,  if  you  will  faith- 
fully promise  to  let  me  go  to  sleep  before 
three  a.m." 

Carlotta,  the  center  of  the  gayest  of  groups  but 
a  moment  before,  now  found  herself  alone  in  the 
room  which  she  shared  with  no  one,  owing  to  its 


diminutive  size.  Gay  laughter  and  fragments  of 
happy  conversation  floated  back  to  her  through 
the  long  corridors.  Then  one  door  after  another 
was  closed,  and  the  halls  were  silent.  Carlotta 
walked  over  to  her  dressing-table  and  took  a 
long  look  at  herself  in  the  mirror.  Eleanor's 
laughing  words  about  commencement  dresses  had 
suddenly  gone  straight  to  her  heart,  leaving 
their  mark  in  a  dull  ache  which  she  could  not 
banish. 

"I  have  n't  a  single  suitable  thing  to  wear,"  she 
said  to  her  reflection  in  the  mirror.  "I  've  noth- 
ing white  left  but  a  linen  skirt  and  a  few  plain 
shirt-waists.  And  they  can't  spare  another  penny 
at  home,  I  know  that.  It  's  foolish  to  care,  and 
it  does  n't  really  make  any  difference."  The  im- 
age in  the  glass  tried  to  smile,  but  the  effort  was 
a  complete  failure.  Big  tears  welled  up  into  Car- 
lotta's  eyes.     She  shook  them  impatiently  away. 

"It  seems  a  shame  to  care  about  clothes  when 
the  girls  love  me  so  much.  But  I  could  speak 
better,  I  could  forget  myself,  I  could  be  myself, 
if  I  only  felt  that  I  looked  all  right.  And  people 
will  notice  and  comment,  they  always  do.  I  know 
how  it  would  have  been  last  year  if  the  president 
had  not  looked  as  she  did.  She  was  such  a  credit 
to  her  class,  too.  Oh,  I  don't  believe  I  can  carry 
it  off!  I  don't  believe  I  can!  It  does  make  a 
difference!     It  does  matter  how  you  look!" 

All  the  little  heartaches  of  the  past  three  years 
now  overwhelmed  Carlotta  suddenly.  She  turned 
away  from  the  mirror,  finding  poor  comfort  in 
the  worried  face  that  looked  out  at  her  from  the 
glass,  and  sank  in  a  disconsolate  heap  on  the  bed. 

"I  have  n't  cared  so  very  much  until  now,"  she 
sobbed.  "Every  one  in  the  school  knew  and  un- 
derstood, and  all  the  girls  cared  for  me.  But 
now,  to  be  president !  I  shall  have  to  meet  every 
one,  and  there  will  be  hundreds  of  strangers. 
Commencement  is  the  biggest  thing  of  the  year, 
and  the  prettiest.  Oh,  I  wish  they  had  n't  asked 
me,  then  I  would  not  be  noticed  so  much.  I  can't 
stand  it  any  more!     I  just  can't!     I  can't!" 

The  door  opened  softly,  and  Bessie  stood  on 
the  threshold.  She  looked  in  amazement  at  the 
recumbent  figure  of  her  friend  on  the  bed,  heard 
the  smothered  sobs,  and  made  a  quick  movement 
to  go  to  her.  Then  she  turned  and  walked  slowly 
back  to  her  own  room,  with  clouded,  troubled 
face. 

"I  '11  warrant  I  know  what  's  the  matter,"  she 
said  to  herself.  "I  thought  of  it  weeks  ago. 
Dear  old  Carlotta,  everything  spoiled  for  her 
because  of  that!" 

Four  years  before  our  story  opens,  when  Car- 
lotta Ellis  first  entered  Everett,  everything  that 
her    girlish    heart    could    wish   had    been   heaped 
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upon  her.  She  was  the  only  child  of  indulgent 
parents,  almost  every  wish  was  anticipated,  and, 
likewise,  her  popularity  at  school  had  been  as- 
sured from  the  first  day  she  entered.  Her  influ- 
ence, far  removed  from  prudishness,  yet  always 
for  the  good,  made  her  a  favorite  alike  with 
teachers  and  pupils.  "She  takes  to  books  like  a 
duck  to  water,"  was  Bessie  Atwood's  first  com- 
ment  on   her,   and,   yet,   on    the   other   hand,    no 


"CARLOTTA   TOOK  A   LONG    LOOK   IN    THE    MIRROR. 

fudge-party  was  complete,  no  hayride,  no  dance 
in  the  "gym,"  no  merriment  of  any  kind,  without 
Carlotta.  She  seemed  to  thrive  on  spoiling,  fur- 
thermore, and  the  senior  year  at  Everett  found 
her  more  of  a  general  favorite  than  ever. 

Yes,  her  first  year  at  Everett  had  been  one 
of  almost  unalloyed  happiness  for  Carlotta. 
Then  came  the  trouble  at  home.  Carlotta,  un- 
familiar with  business  ways,  was  still  a  little 
vague  in  her  own  mind  as  to  just  how  it  had  all 
happened.  She  knew  that  her  father's  dearest 
friend,  Colonel  Elliott,  whom  she  had  known  and 
loved  from  babyhood,  had  been  in  serious  finan- 
cial  trouble.      She  knew,   also,   that   her   father, 


firmly  believing,  as  did  Colonel  Elliott  himself, 
that  the  difficulty  was  but  temporary,  had  stood 
back  of  his  friend.  But  the  crash,  which  both 
tried  so  hard  to  avert,  came  with  stunning  force. 
Not  only  Colonel  Elliott's  fortune  was  swept 
away,  but  — what  was  worse  to  him  — his  friend 
paid  the  penalty  of  his  loyalty,  and  in  an  alarm- 
ingly short  time  found  himself  in  the  most 
straitened  of  circumstances.  The  pretty  Ellis 
home  was  given  up  at  once,  and  the  expenses  of 
the  household  reduced  to  the  utmost.  The  colo- 
nel, distressed  over  the  double  calamity,  left  im- 
mediately for  the  far  West,  to  look  after  the  only 
property  now  remaining  to  him,  filled  with  plans 
for  retrieving  at  least  a  part  of  his  lost  wealth. 

But  this  outlook  held  little  hope,  for  the  west- 
ern property  up  to  this  time  had  been  yielding 
anything  but  a  good  income,  and  was  regarded 
as  practically  worthless.  It  had  been  impossible 
even  to  sell  it,  but  as  it  was  all  the  colonel  now 
possessed  in  the  world,  he  had  departed  at  once 
to  see  what  could  be  done. 

Carlotta's  father  bravely  began  again,  and  for 
three  years  had  struggled  to  maintain  his  family 
in  some  kind  of  comfort.  The  daughter  had  at 
once  begged  to  leave  school,  but  her  work  had 
won  for  her  a  scholarship  each  year  that  paid  her 
tuition,  and,  therefore,  her  parents  had  insisted 
upon  her  finishing  the  course  at  Everett.  The 
difference  in  her  expenses  had  been  sharp  and 
cruelly  sudden.  Carlotta's  allowance,  cut  down 
to  about  one  fifth  of  the  usual  amount,  forced  her 
to  learn  at  once  the  very  difficult  art  of  "turning 
nothing  into  something."  She  had  a  plentiful 
wardrobe  to  start  with,  fortunately,  wore  her 
clothes  "with  a  certain  air,"  as  Bessie  declared, 
was  deft  with  her  needle,  made  light  of  her  trou- 
bles, and  up  to  the  senior  year  had  managed,  as 
she  herself  would  have  said,  "to  get  through 
somehow."  The  fact  that  both  father  and  mother 
at  home  were  burdened  with  difficulties  far  be- 
yond the  vexations  of  a  school-girl's  life,  had. 
encouraged  Carlotta  to  bear  her  own  worries 
with  a  light  heart.  The  last  year,  however,  had 
been  a  real  trial.  Carlotta  had  had  nothing  new 
for  months,  almost  everything  dainty  and  pretty 
was  long  past  "turning,"  or  "mending,"  or  "fixing 
over."  "Making  bricks  without  straw"  proved  to 
be  a  strenuous  task,  and  the  situation  seemed  de- 
cidedly hopeless.  Fortunately  for  Carlotta,  the 
senior  cap  and  gown  were  worn  almost  con- 
stantly by  the  members  of  her  class.  They  were 
both  pretty  and  becoming,  and  the  gown  hid 
many  defects  and  solved  many  a  problem  for  the 
harassed  girl.  A  letter  from  Carlotta's  mother 
in  which  a  heartache  could  be  traced  as  deep,  if 
not   deeper,   than   her   own,  had   arrived   on   the 
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very  day  that  the  new  president  was  notified  of 
her  election  to  office.  Carlotta  knew  every  word 
of  it  by  heart,  and  it  only  made  matters  the  more 
hopeless  to  recall  it's  loving  sentences.  Her 
mother  had  written : 

Dear  Child:  I  know  so  well  how  insistently  com- 
mencement calls  for  the  many  things  which  you  need. 
I  have  tried  in  every  way  to  think  of  a  plan  whereby 
I  might  send  you  at  least  one  pretty  gown,  but  there  is 
not  an  extra  penny  to  spare,  and,  as  you  know,  I  have 
already  used  every  scrap  left  over  from  better  days. 
Try  not  to  care  too  much,  but,  oh,  I  know  how  you  will 
care,  and  I  am  so  sorry  !  We  have  had  no  word  from 
Colonel  Elliott  for  a  long  time.  Poor,  dear  fellow,  he 
is  on  our  minds  constantly.  His  last  letter  was  so  self- 
condemning  and  distressed  that  it  wrung  our  hearts. 
We  have  told  him  over  and  over  that  it  was  not  his 
fault,  and  neither  your  father  nor  I  can  yet  see  how 
we  could  have  done  otherwise  than  stand  by  him.  He 
had  done  so  much  for  us,  been  such  a  loyal  friend,  and 
with  us,  Carlotta,  as  a  family,  it  is  "once  a  friend, 
always  a  friend."  It  makes  my  heart  glad,  little  one,  to 
see  how  bravely  you  have  borne  your  troubles.  Some- 
times I  fear  it  has  been  too  hard,  and  that  we  should 
have  allowed  you  to  leave  Everett  as  you  wished,  and 
so  spared  you  the  perplexities  of  these  last  school  years 
and  the  daily  self-denials  that  have  been  so  burdensome. 
But  always  we  have  hoped  for  better  times.  We  are 
too  near  to  you,  and  too  close  in  every  way,  to  be  de- 
ceived by  your  gay,  laughing  letters,  and  I  have  known 
all  along  just  how  hard  the  way  has  been  for  you.  But, 
never  fear,  there  will  be  brighter  days.  Already  your 
father  looks  more  cheerful.  He  has  more  heart  in  his 
work,  and  the  business  is  slowly  taking  root  again. 
Of  course  it  is  needless  to  add  that  we  cannot  go  to 
commencement,  but  you  wiil  soon  be  coming  to  us. 
Dear,  brave,  little  girl,  what  a  blessing  you  are  ! 

More  words  of  comfort  and  cheer  followed, 
and  Carlotta  had  answered  at  once,  in  merry; 
loving  strain,  that  she  "did  n't  care  a  bit,"  and 
that  she  was  "all  over  caring  what  people  said, 
anyhow."  Also,  that  among  so  many  fluffs  and 
ruffles  her  own  plain  garb  would  never  be  noticed 
by  anybody. 

"How  glad  I  am  that  letter  is  mailed,"  Carlotta 
reflected,  when,  her  cry  over,  she  hurriedly  began 
to  prepare  for  dinner,  rallying  all  her  forces  for 
the  ordeal  ahead  of  her,  as  was  her  custom.  It 
would  not  be  easy,  she  knew  that. 

She  would  not  send  home  the  news  that  she  was 
to  be  president  of  her  class,  she  finally  decided, 
and  she  would  keep  her  perplexity  to  herself. 
But  even  while  she  made  her  plans,  a  hundred 
incidents  of  other  years  came  crowding  to  her 
mind,  and  the  task  seemed  harder  than  ever. 

For  the  office  of  class  president  was  a  difficult 
one  in  the  senior  year,  a  burden  as  well  as  an 
honor,  and  not  every  girl  could  fill  it  satisfactor- 
ily. The  senior  president,  as  each  one  at  Everett 
well  knew,  was  chosen  for  her  social  gifts  and 
graces  as  well  as  for  her  scholarship  and  high 
standing  generally.     She  must  be  ready  to  repre- 


sent her  class  at  every  turn,  to  say  and  to  do  the 
right  thing,  to  meet  all  distinguished  visitors. 
Even  the  Governor  of  the  State  would  attend 
commencement  this  year;  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  principal,  Miss  Gray,  and  had  already  prom- 
ised to  be  present.  His  coming,  of  course,  meant 
that  commencement,  always  a  beautiful  affair, 
would  be  more  elaborate  than  ever.  The  girls 
would  all  be  dressed  beautifully,  simply  and  ap- 
propriately, but  beautifully,  as  Carlotta  reflected  a 
little  bitterly.  As  it  happened  this  year,  the  ques- 
tion of  money  was  not  a  burden  upon  any  of  the 
graduates  except  Carlotta.  New  gowns  for  com- 
mencement were  taken  as  a  matter  of  course'  by 
one  and  all  of  the  senior  class  except  its  presi- 
dent. But,  by  the  time  the  dinner  gong  rang  out 
its  summoning  call,  Carlotta's  mind  was  quite 
made  up.  At  first,  sobbing  out  her  troubles,  she 
had  decided  that  she  would  not  accept  the  honor 
thrust  upon  her,  then,  one  after  another,  the 
loved  faces  of  her  mates  came  before  her  mental 
vision.  They  all  understood  the  situation,  there 
would  be  no  questions  asked  as  to  what  she  would 
wear,  they  had  chosen  her  because  they  cared  for 
her.  She  could  not,  no,  she  would  not,  disap- 
point them.  She  would  wear  the  plain  little  skirt 
and  waist,  and  say  nothing  to  any  one.  The  girls 
must  have  wanted  her,  or  they  would  not  have 
asked  her.  Of  that  she  was  sure.  She  would 
make  the  sacrifice,  carry  off  the  situation  to  the 
best  of  her  ability,  and  no  one  should  ever  guess 
how  very  hard  it  was.  The  die  was  cast,  and,  to 
Carlotta's  relief,  her  friends  at  dinner  that  night 
apparently  saw  nothing  to  comment  upon  in  her 
appearance  save  brilliantly  flushed  cheeks,  and 
eyes  that  were  more  than  ordinarily  bright.  It 
seemed  to  Carlotta  in  the  days  that  followed  that 
there  was  a  peculiar  tenderness  in  the  attitude  of 
all  the  members  of  the  class  toward  her.  But  this 
she  attributed  to  the  near  approach  of  separation, 
when  a  graduating  class  always  clings  closely 
together,  as  if  striving  to  hold  back  each  precious 
moment,  in  dread  of  the  hour  of  parting. 

As  was  characteristic  of  the  new  president, 
Carlotta,  having  once  made  her  decision,  straight- 
way put  her  worries  out  of  her  mind  as  far  as 
possible,  and  took  up  her  duties  as  leader  and 
director  of  the  class.  The  time  sped  by  merrily 
enough,  and  all  went  well  till  the  very  day  that 
the  commencement  festivities  began,  when  a 
cloud  fell  upon  the  graduating  class.  The  girls 
were  deep  in  preparations  for  the  senior  banquet 
and  the  dance  that  was  to  follow,  just  a  week 
before  commencement  day  itself,  all  gathered 
together  in  the  big  "gym,"  when  Carlotta  was 
summoned  before  the  faculty  as  the  class  repre- 
sentative.     She   emerged    from   that   ordeal   pale 
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and  anxious,  and  immediately  went  back  to  her 
comrades  in  the  gymnasium,  as  she  had  promised, 
for  all  the  girls  had  suspected  that  something  was 
wrong,  and  were  eager  for  news. 

"What  did  they  want?"  was  the  question 
hurled  at  Carlotta  from  all  sides. 

"I  know  what  it  is,"  suggested  one  of  the  girls; 
"we  can't  have  any  boys  at  the  senior  dance. 
They  are  going  to  make  us  recall  all  our  invita- 
tions." A  series  of  wails  followed  this  offhand 
guess  at  the  difficulty. 

"Oh,  no,  Carlotta !" 

"Not  that,  Carlotta!" 

Carlotta  laughed  in  spite  of  her  evident  worry 
and  perplexity. 

"Of  course  it  is  n't  that,"  she  replied.  "That 
was  gone  over  long  ago,  and  our  invitations  have 
been  out  for  weeks.  So  set  your  minds  at  rest 
on  that  score." 

Bessie,  looking  anxiously  at  her  friend's  pale 
face,  did  not  keep  up  her  usual  run  of  chatter 
and  nonsense.  Clearly  something  serious  must 
be  the  matter,  or  the  president  would  not  be  so 
disturbed. 

"Keep  still,  girls,"  she  urged.  "Don't  you  see 
Carlotta  can't  tell  us  what  is  the  matter  while 
there  is  so  much  confusion?" 

The  talk  drifted  into  suppressed  murmurs,  and 
finally  died  away  altogether.  Carlotta  gripped 
the  edge  of  a  chair  near  which  she  stood,  and 
glanced  from  one  face  to  another. 

"It  's  just  this  way,  girls,"  she  said.  "The  fac- 
ulty were  all  there,  and  they— they  had  our 
essays  all  spread  out  before  them." 

Twenty  pairs  of  startled,  wondering  eyes  met 
Carlotta's  own.  Evidently  no  one  guessed  what 
was  coming,  so  far  as  the  president  herself  could 
judge. 

"Mine  was  miserable !"  exclaimed  Eleanor, 
tragically.  "I  did  not  know  any  more  about 
Browning's  place  in  the  universe  than  — than  a 
rabbit,"  she  finished  helplessly.  "Do  I  have  to 
write  it  over,  Carlotta  ;  do  I  ?" 

"I  knew  something  was  wrong  with  the  climax 
of  mine,"  murmured  another  voice;  "I  'm  not 
even  sure  it  had  any  !" 

"Silence  !"  urged  Bessie.  "Listen  to  Carlotta. 
We  must  find  out  what  the  trouble  is !" 

"Oh,  it  's  worse  than  any  of  those  things,"  said 
Carlotta.  "And  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it. 
There  has  been  some  dreadful  mistake.  There 
is  n't  a  girl  in  the  class  who  would  do  such  a 
thing." 

"Carlotta!"  "What  is  it?"  "What  do  they 
say?"    "What  is  the  matter?" 

Carlotta  held  up  her  hand  authoritatively,  and 
again  a  breathless  silence  fell  on  the  bevy  of  girls. 


"I  '11  tell  you  and  put  you  out  of  suspense  at 
once.  They  say—"  Carlotta  hesitated,  then  went 
on  bravely.  "They  say  that  one  of  us  has  copied 
her  essay  word  for  word.  I  denied  that  such  a 
thing  could  happen.  I  told  them  over  and  over 
that  I  knew  every  girl  in  the  class  well,  and  that 
I  was  perfectly  sure  such  a  thing  could  n't  be 
possible.  Why,  I  know  it!  I  'm  sure!"  Car- 
lotta's voice  choked.  The  quiet  in  the  big  gym- 
nasium was  oppressive.  No  one  spoke.  "And, 
then,"  continued  the  president,  after  a  moment's 
struggle  for  composure,  "I  asked  for  proof,  and 
Miss  Gray  read  me  part  of  the  essay,  and  then 
she  read  me  the— the  other,  and  they  were  ex- 
actly alike.    I  could  see  that  at  once." 

"What  did  you  do?"  gasped  Eleanor,  the  first 
to  recover  after  this  announcement. 

"I  told  them  I  did  n't  believe  it.  I  said  I  would 
not  believe  it  until  the  girl  told  me  herself,  and 
that  even  then  I  would  not  believe  it!" 

"Carlotta!     You  angel!" 

Carlotta's  eyes  shone  as  she  glanced  from  one 
eager  face  to  another.  These  were  her  friends, 
and  her  mother  had  written,  "once  a  friend,  al- 
ways a  friend,"  and  her  words  should  be  proven 
true  once  more  in  her,  in  Carlotta.  There  had 
been  trouble  in  other  years  along  this  very  line, 
as  she  knew,  and  this  looked  like  the  most  posi- 
tive evidence ;  and  yet  she  felt  no  doubt  in  her 
own  mind  of  any  girl  before  her.  The  class 
felt  instinctively  that  Carlotta  was  not  trying  to 
reassure  herself,  but  was  fully  convinced  of  an 
error  on  the  part  of  the  faculty. 

"Well,  anyway,  I  'm  sure  Browning's  place  in 
the  universe  is  unique  and  original  with  me,  is  n't 
it,  Bessie?"  drawled  Eleanor. 

"Yes,  deary,"  replied  Bessie,  with  the  utmost 
seriousness;  "I  am  quite  positive  he  's  never  oc- 
cupied that  place  before." 

Bessie's  gibing  never  seemed  to  have  a  crush- 
ing effect  upon  any  one,  and  Eleanor's  face  was 
quite  unclouded  as  she  joined  in  the  laughter  and 
turned  back  to  Carlotta  with  an  urgent,  "Go  on ; 
tell  us  the  rest." 

"Well,"  said  Carlotta,  "the  faculty  say  that  if 
the  girl  who  copied  her  essay  will  go  to  them  at 
once  and  confess,  she  will  be  allowed  to  graduate, 
but  not  to  take  part  in  any  of  the  festivities.  If 
she  does  not  go  at  once  to  the  faculty,  then  she 
will  be  sent  home  right  away,  and  not  given  her 
diploma.  Miss  Gray  says  she  is  going  to  stamp 
this  out  once  and  for  all.  You  know  it  has  hap- 
pened twice  in  other  years." 

"Well,  Carlotta,  tell  us,  what  are  you  going  to 
do?"  said  Bessie. 

"I  want  to  ask  the  entire  class  first  if  any  one 
of  you  knows  how  such  a  mistake  could  occur?" 
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But  only  perplexed  and  troubled  faces  met  Car- 
lotta's  own,  and  no  one  answered  her  question. 

"You  see,"  continued  Carlotta,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  "they  say  the  girl  must  confess  at 
once  or  be  sent  home.  But  how  can  there  be  a 
confession  when  there  is  no  fault?" 

"Carlotta,"  asked  Eleanor,  suddenly,  "do  you 
know  which  girl  it  is  they  suspect?"  The  presi- 
dent shook  her  head. 

"They  don't  know  themselves  yet,"  she  an- 
swered. "They  have  not  opened  any  of  the  sealed 
envelops  that  accompanied  the  essays.  They  don't 
look  at  our  names,  you  know,  till  the  essays  have 
been  read  and  graded.  I  know  which  essay  it  is, 
but  I  don't  know  who  wrote  it.  I  think  every  girl 
but  Eleanor  has  kept  her  subject  a  secret.  Is  n't 
that  so  ?"    A  chorus  of  "Yes,"  greeted  the  question. 

"Tell  us  the  name  of  the  essay,"  suggested  two 
or  three  girls,  but  Carlotta  shook  her  head. 

"No,"  she  said,  "I  have  a  better  plan  than  that. 
I  want  all  the  class  to  come  with  me  in  a  body 
before  the  faculty  right  this  minute,  and  have  it 
out.  They  are  still  in  session  in  the  chapel,  wait- 
ing.    Will  you  come?    Does  any  one  object?" 

The  suggestion  met  with  prompt  approval,  the 
girls  crowding  about  Carlotta,  eager  for  the  fray. 

"Before  we  go,"  said  one  member  of  the  class, 
"I  want  to  say  one  thing,  and  that  is,  that  we 
did  n't  make  any  mistake  in  choosing  our  presi- 
dent. To  trust  all  of  us  in  the  face  of  such  evi- 
dence is  — well,  it  's  Carlotta,  that  's  all !" 

Carlotta  stretched  out  her  hands  toward  her 
friends,  her  eyes  shining,  her  cheeks  flushed.  A 
ringing  cheer  drowned  her  answer,  but,  after  all, 
words  were  idle,  and  she  wished  to  make  no 
further  statement.  This  cloud  would  lift,  and  the 
faculty  would  see  for  themselves  that  her  judg- 
ment of  the  class  was  correct.  Of  that  she  was 
sure,  and  her  heart  was  strangely  light,  as,  with 
one  accord,  the  seniors  now  made  their  way  to- 
ward the  chapel,  keeping  close  together  for  cour- 
age. At  the  doorway  of  the  chapel  they  hesi- 
tated until  the  principal,  Miss  Gray,  looked  up  to 
nod  permission  to  enter.  The  faculty  were 
grouped  about  Miss  Gray,  talking  as  the  stu- 
dents came  in,  but  immediately  they  took  their 
places  again.  Unconsciously  the  girls'  eyes 
scanned  the  faces  before  them  to  find  friends. 
There  was  Mademoiselle,  looking  harassed  and 
troubled,  and  Professor  Marvin,  beamingly  kind 
as  ever,  smiling  at  each  girl  in  his  usual  genial 
and  unperplexed  manner. 

"He  'd  like  us  all,  no  matter  what  happened," 
whispered  Bessie.     "Bless  him!" 

Miss  Gray's  face  was  absolutely  unreadable. 
Long  experience  had  taught  her  to  meet  girlish 
eyes  unflinchingly,  and  tell  nothing  of  her  own 


thoughts  in  the  process.  Miss  Trevor,  unbiased 
in  her  judgment,  was  evidently  awaiting  all  facts 
in  the  case  before  making  up  her  mind  to  any 
decision. 

"She  's  working  it  all  out  like  a  problem  in 
calculus,"  murmured  Eleanor  to  her  next-door 
neighbor.  "Oh,  look  at  Miss  Marion,  she  's  al- 
most crying,  the  dear !" 

"But  look  at  Miss  Stone,  will  you?"  was  the 
girl's  reply.  "Is  n't  she  the  iron  ramrod,  though?" 

"Hush !"  warned  Eleanor,  as  the  group  of  girls 
reached  the  array  of  desks  where  the  faculty 
were  seated,  "Carlotta  's  speaking!" 

"Miss  Gray,"  Carlotta  was  saying,  "we  are  all 
here,  the  whole  class,  and  no  one  among  us 
knows  anything  about  the  matter  concerning 
which  you  just  spoke  to  me.  Each  of  us  wants  to 
hear  the  title  of  the  essay  in  question,  and  we  all 
want  to  see  what  — what  the  faculty  consider 
proof,  please." 

Bessie,  close  at  Carlotta's  side,  gave  her  friend's 
hand  a  surreptitious  squeeze. 

"That  was  a  good  one !"  she  murmured  under 
her  breath,  encouragingly.  Professor  Marvin 
looked  toward  the  ceiling,  raising  one  eyebrow 
quizzically,  as  was  his  custom  when  much  amused. 
Miss  Marion  smothered  a  laugh  in  her  handker- 
chief, Mademoiselle  coughed  deprecatingly.  The 
rest  gave  no  more  sign  of  having  comprehended 
Carlotta's  remark  than  the  sphinx  might  have 
shown,  besieged  on  the  desert. 

"Very  well,"  said  Miss  Gray.  "The  essay  is 
called  'The  Light  of  Friendship,'  and  it  begins 
with  a  familiar  quotation,  duly  credited  to  the 
proper  source,  which  runs  as  follows :  'The  light 
of  friendship  is  like  the  light  of  phosphorus, — 
seen  plainest  when  all  around  is  dark.'  The  essay 
itself  is  an  elaboration  of  that  theme.  It  was  the 
best  that  was  handed  in,  in  my  own  judgment, 
and  in  the  judgment  of  the  faculty.  It  was  so 
unusually  good  that  we  had  decided  to  have  it 
read  on  commencement  night,  which  is  contrary 
to  our  custom,  owing  to  the  crowded  program. 
But  after  we  had  made  our  decision,  one  of  the 
faculty,  Miss  Stone  — she  does  not  object  to  my 
using  her  name  in  this  connection  — discovered 
the  essay  word  for  word  in  one  of  our  exchanges 
by  mere  chance  in  the  library.  The  essay  and  the 
paper  are  both  here  to  be  examined  by  the  class, 
unless  the  writer  herself  has  something  to  say  in 
explanation  or  defense." 

At  Miss  Gray's  first  words  the  girls  stood  as  if 
rooted  to  their  places,  not  daring  to  look  at  one 
another.  The  moment  Miss  Gray  announced  the 
title  of  the  essay  under  suspicion,  Bessie's  hand 
slipped  from  Carlotta's  arm  with  a  little,  smoth- 
ered, startled  gasp,  and  as  the  principal  finished 
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her  explanation,  Bessie  stepped  forward,  saying 
in  a  tense  voice,  "Miss  Gray,  that  is  my  essay!" 

"Bessie!"  said  the  class  in  amazement,  speak- 
ing as  one  member. 

"Bessie  !"  echoed  Miss  Gray,  turning  suddenly 
white,  for,  all  unknown  to  the  school  in  general, 


"'MISS   GRAY,    THAT   IS   MY    ESSAY!' 

Bessie  was  her  favorite  among  the  students.  Car- 
lotta,  after  her  first  startled  exclamation,  in 
which  she  had  joined  with  the  class,  stepped  at 
once  to  her  friend's  side,  her  heart  thumping 
furiously.  Bessie  did  not  look  toward  her.  In 
fact,  she  seemed  to  avoid  her  gaze. 

"Yes,  it  is  mine,"  she  repeated,  two  bright 
spots  of  color  flushing  her  cheeks.  "Do  you  be- 
lieve I  copied  it?"  she  asked,  turning  to  the  class. 


"Of  course  not!"  was  the  indignant  response. 
"Carlotta?"  turning  now  to  Carlotta,  and  look- 
ing her  full  in  the  eyes. 

"I  've  already  told  you,  dear,"  said  Carlotta,  in 
distress.  "Of  course  I  don't !  I  can  say  no  more 
than  I  said  in  the  other  room  to  all  of  you." 

"But,  now,"  urged  Bessie, 
her  cheeks  growing  pinker 
each  moment,  "in  the  face  of 
this,  Carlotta?  Take  the  es- 
say, then  look  at  the  paper- 
do  !"  But  Carlotta  shook  her 
head. 

"I  don't  need  to  look  at 
anything  but  you,  Bessie," 
said  Carlotta,  simply,  and  she 
made  no  move  toward  the 
essay  which  Miss  Gray  at 
once  held  out  to  her. 

The  atmosphere  was  so 
tense  that  the  girls  could 
scarcely  breathe.  Miss  Mar- 
ion was  openly  crying.  Pro- 
fessor Marvin  twirled  his 
watch-fob  nervously,  watch- 
ing Miss  Marion  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eyes.  All  the 
faculty  knew  what  a  strong 
friendship  had  been  formed 
between  these  two  girls  dur- 
ing their  four  years'  course 
at  Everett,  and  each  knew 
now  instinctively  that  that 
friendship  was  at  stake.  Miss 
Gray  dropped  the  essay,  and, 
shielding  her  eyes  with  one 
hand,  looked  down  at  her 
desk,  but  the  class,  one  and 
all,  fixed  their  united  gaze 
on  Carlotta  and  Bessie,  fas- 
cinated and  distressed  by  the 
little  drama  that  was  being 
enacted  before  them. 

"Carlotta,"  said  Bessie, 
firmly,  the  color  fading  slowly 
out  of  her  face  as  she  spoke, 
"Miss  Gray  is  right.  My 
essay  is  exactly  like  the 
printed  one  in  the  paper— exactly  like  it.  Now, 
do  you  believe  I  copied  it?" 

"No!"  Carlotta  flashed  out.  "No,  Bessie,  not 
all  the  circumstantial  evidence  in  the  world 
would  make  me  — make  me  be  untrue  to  you." 

"Not  even  when  I  tell  you  positively  that  they 
are  alike  word  for  word?"  persisted  Bessie. 

"Not  even  then  — nor  ever!"  insisted  Carlotta. 
"Oh,  Bessie,  why — why  won't  you  believe  me?" 
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"Carlotta,"  questioned  Miss  Stone,  impatiently, 
"are  you  not  a  little  unreasonable?"  The  class 
stirred  indignantly,  and  Carlotta  flushed  a  deep 
crimson  at  the  words,  but  before  she  could  reply, 
Bessie,  with  a  little  exclamation  of  joy  and  tri- 
umph, caught  her  friend  by  the  hand. 

"No,  it  is  n't  unreasonable,"  she  said,  holding 
her  head  high,  and  speaking  in  a  clear,  ringing 
voice.  "The  essay  is  mine,  Miss  Gray,  — but  so  is 
the  article  in  the  magazine.  They  're  both  mine. 
I  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  happening  at 
this  time.  The  name  signed  to  the  article  is 
'Miriam  St.  Claire,'  is  n't  it?"  Miss  Gray  nodded, 
and  no  one  stirred,  so  intense  was  the  excitement. 
"Well,  weeks  ago  I  sent  that  article  to  the  'Ga- 
zette' under  an  assumed  name,  because  I  wanted 
some  money  for  something  special.  I  had  plenty 
of  pocket  money,  but  I  wanted  to  give  a  gift  that 
I  had  earned  myself.  .  I  made  two  copies,  and 
kept  one  for  my  graduating  essay.  I  did  not  think 
the  paper  would  publish  it,  but  evidently  now 
they  did,  without  my  knowledge,  and  just  in  time, 
it  seems,  to  make  it  appear  as  if  I  had  copied  it. 
It  's  an  essay  on  friendship,  and  it  's  all  true,  and 
it  meant  Carlotta  and  me — and— and  I  don't  care 
who  knows  it,  now.  I  have  proved  before  all  of 
you  that  Carlotta  would  not  doubt  me  under  any 
circumstances,  and  that  the  essay  was  worth  writ- 
ing and  worth  believing  in  and  —  "  But  here  the 
overwrought  nerves  of  the  excited  girl  gave  way, 
and  with  a  little  pathetic,  "Oh,  I  don't  think  I  can 
stand  anything  more  just  now,"  she  sank  sobbing 
on  the  little  platform  on  which  Miss  Gray's  desk 
was  placed. 

And  then  happened  what  no  one  in  the  school 
had  ever  seen  before.  Miss  Gray  entirely  forgot 
for  the  moment  that  she  was  a  principal  and  a 
teacher.  She  went  at  once  to  Bessie's  side,  sooth- 
ing and  comforting  her  in  a  manner  that  was 
absolutely  unbelievable.  And  not  only  that,  but, 
as  Eleanor  afterward  expressed  it,  the  entire 
faculty  was  "marvelously  humanized"  in  the 
space  of  two  minutes.  There  was  n't  a  harsh  look 
on  any  face.  Even  Miss  Stone  gazed  out  of  the 
window,  striving  to  maintain  her  usual  com- 
posure. Carlotta  clung  to  Bessie's  hand  as  if  she 
would  never  let  it  go.  Professor  Marvin  walked 
up  and  down  the  room,  saying  over  and  over, 
"Well,  well,  well !"  quite  helplessly.  Finally 
catching  sight  of  Miss  Marion's  radiant  counte- 
nance, he  paused  in  his  restless  pacing  to  and  fro 
to  whisper  a  few  words  in  her  ear.  She  nodded 
and  rose  to  the  occasion  at  once. 

"Come,  girls,"  she  suggested,  "let  's  go  to  the 
'gym'  for  a  dance.  That  's  the  only  way  to  re- 
lieve our  feelings,  I  'm  sure,— yes,  Miss  Gray?" 
turning   toward    the    principal,    who    nodded   ap- 


proval at  once.  "All  of  you,  come !  Carlotta, 
and  Bessie,  too,  — you  scamps!" 

It  was  a  fine  suggestion.  Even  Professor  Mar- 
vin followed,  turning  the  music  while  Miss 
Marion  played  one  mad  melody  after  another. 

"It  ended  pretty  well,  after  all,"  said  one  of  the 
girls  to  Eleanor,  in  the  midst  of  a  romping  dance 
that  dried  the  tears  and  made  the  big  "gym"  ring 
with  merriment. 

"Oh,  Kathleen,"  said  Eleanor,  in  reply,  "you 
have  n't  the  romance  of  a  duck!" 

An  hour  later,  in  the  most  exuberant  of  spirits, 
Carlotta  ran  gaily  up  to  her  room,  humming  the 
last  waltz  Miss  Marion  had  played.  Nothing 
mattered  now,  she  reflected.  What  was  the  non- 
possession  of  a  pretty  gown  compared  to  the  im- 
portance of  these  recent  events?  Oh,  how  hap- 
pily she  would  wear  the  old  dress.  And  what  a 
light  heart  she  would  carry.  As  she  entered  the 
room  she  saw  a  letter  lying  on  her  table,  bearing 
the  postmark  of  a  neighboring  town  and  the  in- 
scription "Gazette"  in  one  corner, — the  very  pa- 
per in  which  Bessie's  article  had  appeared.  She 
opened  it  eagerly.  A  check  for  ten  dollars  flut- 
tered into  Carlotta's  lap.  A  few  type-written 
words  informed  her  that  the  writer  of  the  article 
"The  Light  of  Friendship"  had  directed  the  check 
to  be  mailed  to  her,  in  case  manuscript  was  ac- 
cepted. This,  then,  was  the  special  reason  for 
Bessie's  desire  to  earn  money— to  give  it  to  her ! 
Well,  Carlotta  knew  what  it  was  intended  for, 
all  those  little  extra  touches,  slippers,  flowers, 
ribbons,  that  would  make  the  plainest  of  white 
costumes  look  pretty  and  attractive.  The  very 
mystery  of  the  affair  would  have  persuaded  Car- 
lotta to  the  gift,  offered  in  such  a  sweet  way. 
Crushing  the  check  and  letter  in  her  hand,  Car- 
lotta flew  down  the  hall  to  Bessie's  room,  almost 
upsetting  two  of  her  classmates  who  were  carry- 
ing a  huge  pasteboard  box  between  them.  They 
looked  startled  at  seeing  Carlotta,  but  she  merely 
nodded  a  gay  apology,  and  sped  onward  to  Bes- 
sie's room,  catching  her  chum  in  her  arms,  and 
dragging  her  to  the  nearest  chair  with  laughter 
and  breathless  exclamations. 

"You  will  use  it,  won't  you,  Carlotta?"  asked 
Bessie.  "For  slippers  and  things?  It  's  come 
just  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  I  'm  so  glad !" 

"You  dear  !"  replied  Carlotta.  "Use  it?  Why, 
of  course !  It  shall  be  spent  just  as  you  meant  it 
to  be,  this  very  afternoon." 

The  two  girls,  arm  in  arm,  wandered  back  to 
Carlotta's  room  after  a  little  while,  Bessie  re- 
marking: "Well,  it  does  seem  as  if  things  would 
never  stop  happening,  does  n't  it?" 

"I  'd  just  as  soon  they  would  go  on  happening 
forever,  if  only—"  began  Carlotta,  but  her  sen- 
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tence  was  never  finished,  for  there,  spread  out  on 
Carlotta's  bed  in  all  its  filmy  loveliness,  was  a 
beautiful  white  gown. 

"Oh!"  said  Bessie.  "Oh,  Carlotta,  look !"  But 
Carlotta  said  never  a  word.  She  merely  ran  for- 
ward, sank  on  her  knees  by  the  bed,  and  almost 
gathered  the  dress  into  her  arms. 

"It  's  for  me!"  she  said  at  length,  breathlessly. 
"Oh,  who  could  it  be  ?     Who  could  it  be  ?" 

Bessie  took  the  card  from  her  hand  and  read 
aloud:  "'For  Carlotta,  from  "one"  she  loves.'" 

"From  home?"  suggested  Bessie. 

"No.     It  could  n't  possibly  be!" 

"Anaunt, uncle, cousin,  Carlotta  ?  Think  !  think  !" 


"Come  in!  Come  in!"  cried  Carlotta.  "Look 
at  this,  girls  !     Oh,  just  look  at  this  !" 

The  most  elaborate  questioning  failed  to  throw 
any  light  on  the  new  gown,  though  each  senior 
had  suggestions  in  plenty  to  offer,  and  they  were 
unanimous  in  pronouncing  it  the  prettiest  dress 
in  the  whole  class. 

"Something  else  is  sure  to  happen,"  said  Bes- 
sie. "I  feel  quite  positive  the  excitement  is  n't 
over  yet." 

"What  I  do  not  understand,"  mused  Carlotta, 
holding  in  her  hand  the  card  that  had  been  pinned 
to  the  dress,  "is  why  that  word  one  should  have 
quotation-marks  round  it.     What  can  it  mean  ?" 


■*> 


BKSSIF.  TOOK  THE  CARD  AND  READ:  'FOR  CARLOTTA,  FROM  "ONE"  SHE  LOVES.'" 


But  Carlotta  shook  her  head, '  smiling  in  de- 
lighted perplexity. 

"Well,  is  n't  that  the  queerest  ever?"  said  Bes- 
sie. "But,  is  n't  it  the  dearest  ever,  too,  Carlotta? 
Just  your  style  exactly!  Try  it  on,  do!"  No 
sooner  said  than  done,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
Carlotta  stood  arrayed  in  all  the  beauty  of  the 
dainty  gown. 

"A  dream !"  declared  Bessie.  "Oh,  Carlotta, 
dear,  you  look  like  your  old  self  again !  And 
how  beautifully  it  fits!" 

"Somebody  is  an  angel!"  said  Carlotta.  A 
crowd  of  the  seniors  now  appeared  at  the  door, 
gaily  singing  in  chorus  a  verse  of  the  class  song. 


"That  is  queer,"  agreed  one  girl  after  the 
other,  as  the  little  white  card  passed  rapidly  from 
hand  to  hand. 

"Evidently  they  —  he — she  —  does  n't  want  you 
to  know,"  commented  Eleanor. 

"Then  I  won't  try  to  find  out,"  said  Carlotta, 
touching  the  folds  of  the  beautiful  gown  caress- 
ingly, "but,  oh,  how  sweet  and  dear  that  some- 
body is !" 

"Come  on,  now,"  interrupted  Bessie,  briskly. 
"Let  's  go  right  off  and  get  the  slippers  and 
things,  Carlotta.  Wre  have  lots  to  do  before  the 
banquet  and  the  dance  to-night.  Skip,  girls,  skip, 
and  attend  to  things !     Eleanor,  did  you  get  the 
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favors  we  wanted?  Good!  Marian,  how  about 
the  flowers?  Grace,  did  the  flags  come?  Betty, 
any  word  from  the  caterer?  Susan,  have  you 
telephoned  Meyers?" 

It  was  late  that  evening  after  the  class  banquet 
was  over  that  Carlotta  was  summoned  away  from 
the  dance  that  followed,  and  called  into  the  recep- 
tion-room. Here  no  lights  were  burning,  but  the 
moon,  peeping  in  at  the  windows,  was  flooding 
every  corner  with  a  soft,  luminous  glow.  And 
there  standing  waiting  for  her  were  her  father 
and  her  mother  — and  could  she  believe  her  eyes? 
—  Colonel  Elliott  himself!  Carlotta  listened  in  a 
kind  of  fairy  dream,  after  the  first  rapturous 
greetings  were  over,  to  the  words  all  three  were 
trying  to  pour  into  her  ears  at  once,  interrupted 
on  her  part  with  exclamations  of  wonder  and  de- 
light. It  was  all  so  like  a  story,  the  kind  of 
things  that  happened  only  in  books,  and  not  in 
real  life  at  all.  Colonel  Elliott's  fortune  had  come 
back.  The  property  in  the  West  had  turned  out 
to  be  full  of  valuable  ore.  Fortune  had  smiled  on 
him  once  more,  and  he  had  suddenly  reappeared 
at  his  friend's  home  with  the  glad  news.  Hear- 
ing of  Carlotta's  graduation,  he  had  carried  her 
father  and  mother  off  on  the  first  train  that  left 
for  Everett. 

And  then,  of  course,  Carlotta's  story  must  be 
told,  — the  printed  essay,  Bessie's  check,  the  elec- 
tion to  the  presidency,  the  wonderful  new  gown. 

"Of  course  that  mystery  is  solved  now," 
laughed  Carlotta,  but  all  three  shook  their  heads. 

"No,  dear !"  said  her  mother,  "I  have  been 
wondering  where  it  could  possibly  have  come 
from." 

"It  was  your  mother's  one  regret  that  there 
was  no  time  to  buy  you  anything,  though  she  tried 
hard  enough  to  hide  it  from  me,"  said  Colonel 
Elliott.  "But  we  meant  to  make  it  up  to  you 
later—"  his  voice  choked — "if  we  could." 

"Then,  who  could  it  be?"  asked  Carlotta,  again 
at  a  loss  to  understand  the  mystery,  drawing  out 
the  card  from  her  belt  as  she  spoke.  "The  card 
says,  'From  "one"  you  love,'  and  the  word  one  is 
in  quotations,  so  it  must  mean  something." 

"From  'one'  you  love,"  mused  Colonel  Elliott, 
glancing  into  the  brilliantly  lighted  hallway, 
where  groups  of  merry  young  people  were  now 
pacing  to  and  fro  between  dances.  He  noticed 
how  each  girl  looked  into  the  moonlit  room,  smil- 
ing and  happy,  for  already  word  had  gone  forth 
that  good  news  had  come  for  Carlotta.  All  knew 
the  romantic  history  of  her  father  and  the  colo- 
nel. Had  not  the  newspapers  proclaimed  it  far 
and  near? 

"From  'one'  you  love,"  said  the  colonel  again. 


Then  he  suddenly  straightened  his  broad  shoul- 
ders and  smiled  into  Carlotta's  glowing  eyes. 

"Dear  child,"  he  said,  "I  wonder  that  you  have 
not  guessed.  The  'one'  you  love  is  the  'one'  who 
loves  you— look  !"  He  caught  Carlotta  lightly  by 
the  shoulders  as  he  spoke  and  turned  her  face 
toward  the  doorway. 

Tears  welled  in  her  eyes.  She  gave  a  little  gasp 
in  which  pleasure  and  pain  were  mingled.  The 
girls,  from  whom  she  so  soon  must  part !  Of 
course  that  was  the  explanation.  A  dozen  little 
incidents,  heretofore  unnoticed,  now  came  to  her 
mind.  She  remembered  finding  a  group  of  her 
friends  merry-making  before  the  mirror  one  eve- 
ning, trying  the  effects  of  Eleanor's  wardrobe  on 
first  one  and  then  another  of  the  girls.  She  had 
joined  in  the  fun,  a  mere  girlish  prank,  as  she 
had  supposed  at  the  time,  but  evidently  a  deeply 
laid  plot  to  catch  the  senior  president,  for  she 
remembered  now  that  Eleanor's  dresses  had  fitted 
her  perfectly.  Evidently  Eleanor  had  been  fitted 
in  her  place,  and  the  rest  had  been  easy.  No 
wonder  the  two  seniors  had  looked  startled  when 
she  ran  against  them  in  the  hall.  They  were 
carrying  that  big  box  to  her  room,  and  she  had 
been  so  absorbed  that  she  had  not  guessed  their 
secret  even  then.  How  clear  it  all  was  now ! 
Carlotta's  father  turned  suddenly  away  and 
walked  to  the  window,  looking  out  into  the  moon- 
lit night,  gay  with  Chinese  lanterns  and  ringing 
with  girlish  song  and  laughter.  But  the  whole 
scene  was  misty  before  his  eyes,  and  he  dared 
not  trust  himself  to  speak.  The  colonel  walked 
over  to  him  and  dropped  one  hand  down  lightly 
on  his  shoulder.  Carlotta's  mother  looked  as  if 
the  peace  of  heaven  had  suddenly  descended  upon 
her.  Had  they  not  all  learned  in  these  three  hard 
years  what  the  "light  of  friendship"  meant?  But 
Carlotta's  eager  voice  brought  the  little  group 
together  again,  her  heart  singing  happily  to  the 
glad  refrain,  "From  'one'  you  love." 

"Come  back,"  she  called.  "I  want  to  say  one 
thing  before  I  go  to  the  girls  and  tell  them  that 
I  have  guessed  their  beautiful  secret.  I  want  to 
tell  you  that  I  would  not  exchange  all  the  luxury 
in  the  world  for  what  these  three  years  have 
taught  me,  and  especially  for  the  experiences  of 
this  senior  year.  And  I  want  to  say  that  I  am 
glad  that  it  happened  just  so!  Glad,  dear  Colonel 
Elliott;  do  you  know  what  glad  means?  I  would 
not  have  had  things  happen  otherwise  than  they 
have  happened,  for,  oh  —  "  Carlotta  held  out  her 
arms  toward  the  little  group,  the  moonlight  touch- 
ing her  hair  and  the  soft  folds  of  her  gown  with 
witching  light— "for  oh,— Father,  Mother,  Colo- 
nel Elliott,— all  the  way  was  made  bright  by  'the 
light  of  friendship!'" 
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THE  BOYHOOD  OF  A  KING 


BY  EMILY  P.  WEAVER 


George  V,  who  is  this  month  to  be  crowned  King 
of  England  in  the  grand  old  abbey  of  West- 
minster, had  rather  strange  school-days.  From 
the  time  he  was  twelve«years  old,  his  school  was  a 
ship,  and  many  of  his  teachers  were  naval  officers. 
Sometimes  his  school-room  rolled  so  much  that  it 
was  impossible  to  read  or  write,  to  sit  or  stand 
comfortably,  and  this  was  "very  trying  to  the 
temper."  But  whether  the  weather  was  windy  or 
rainy,  calm  or  rough,  "school"  went  on  "like  clock- 
work," and  the  prince  soon  learned  to  adapt  him- 
self to  changes. 

Perhaps  you  will  wonder  why  a  prince  should 
have  had  to  do  his  lessons  under  such  awkward 
conditions,  but,  if  I  go  back  to  the  beginning  of 
the  story,  I  think  you  will  understand. 

His  father,  afterward  King  Edward  VII,  was 
then  Prince  of  Wales.  His  mother  was  the  lovely 
and  gentle  Danish  Princess  Alexandra,  who  had 
come,  "a  sea-king's  daughter  from  over  the  sea," 
to  win  all  English  hearts.  Prince  George  was 
born  at  Marlborough  House  in  London,  on  June 
3,  1865.  He  was  the  second  son,  and  it  did  not 
then  seem  likely  that  he  would  ever  be  king ;  but 
bells  were  rung  and  guns  fired  to  give  him  a  royal 
welcome.  Before  he  was  five  years  old,  three  lit- 
tle   sisters    had    come    into   the    family;    and    for 


several  years  the  royal  children  led  a  happy, 
merry  life,  all  together,  in  the  pleasant  nurseries 
and  wide  grounds  of  their  two  homes,  the  one  in 
London,  and  the  other,  Sandringham  House,  on 
the  breezy  coast  of  Norfolk. 

Their  parents  loved  them  all  dearly,  and  their 
mother,  though  she  had  about  a  hundred  servants 
in  her  household,  liked  nothing  better  than  to 
care  for  her  children  herself.  Sometimes,  at  their 
bedtime,  she  slipped  quietly  away  from  the  grand 
people  in  her  great  drawing-rooms,  to  tuck  up 
her  two  little  boys  in  their  little  white  beds. 

Like  all  true  mothers,  Alexandra  wanted  her 
children  to  be  both  good  and  happy,  but  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  sadly  afraid  that  foolish  people 
would  flatter  the  little  princes  and  teach  them  to 
think  too  much  of  themselves.  He  did  his  utmost 
to  prevent  this,  however,  telling  his  servants  to 
call  the  boys  "Prince  Eddy"  and  "Prince  George," 
and  not  "Your  Royal  Highness."  He  always  in- 
sisted, too,  that  the  little  people  should  be  respect- 
ful and  obedient  to  those  in  charge  of  them,  and 
he  did  not  allow  them  many  or  very  costly  toys. 

But,  if  they  had  fewer  toys  than  some  children, 
the  little  princes  and  princesses  had  a  delightful 
play-place  in  the  great  park  at  Sandringham.  It 
has  no  lack  of  pleasant  shady  nooks  for  summer 
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days,  and  in  winter,  whenever  the  frost  was  keen, 
there  was  fine  skating  on  its  gleaming  lakes, 
which  was  all  the  gayer  because  the  prince  in- 
vited his  tenants  and  neighbors  to  share  in  the  fun. 

Near  the  house  were  stables  for  fifty  or  sixty 
horses,  built  round  a  courtyard.  The  children  had 
their  own  small  ponies,  and  sometimes  they  and 
their  mother  used  to  ride  races  on  the  springy 
turf  of  the  park.  One  pony,  a  tiny,  sure-footed 
little  creature  from  India,  was  named  "Nawab." 
He  had  a  brilliant  red  saddle  and  bridle,  adorned 
with  gold,  and  was  a  great  pet.  Sometimes  mis- 
chievous Prince  George  or  his  little  sister  Maud 
played  strange  pranks  with  Nawab.  Once  they 
even  rode  him  up  the  great  staircase  of  the  house 
into  their  mother's  pretty  sitting-room. 

But  Nawab  was  only  one  among  an  almost  be- 
wildering number  of  pets.  There  were  dogs  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes,  brought  from  Scotland  and 
Denmark,  from  China  and  Japan,  from  France 
and  Newfoundland,  and  when  they  joined  to- 
gether in  one  glad  chorus  of  welcome  to  their 
little  masters  or  mistresses,  the  barking  and  bay- 
ing and  yelping  must  have  been  overpowering. 
In  those  days  there  was  a  regular  little  menagerie 
at  Sandringham,  where  lived  a  baby  elephant, 
some  young  tigers,  a  few  bears,  a  multitude  of 
birds,  and  a  few  chattering  monkeys.  Later  most 
of  these  creatures  were  sent  to  the  big  "Zoo,"  in 
London,  where  other  children  could  see  them. 

In  the  gardens  of  the  princes'  London  home, 
wild  birds  made  their  nests,  but  there  was  not 
room  for  many  pets.  The  house  itself,  though 
some  of  its  hundred  rooms  were  furnished 
simply,  contained  many  rich  and  curious  things. 
The  staircase  walls  were  adorned  with  paintings 
of  the  victories  of  the  first  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
for  whom  the  house  had  been  built,  and  the  In- 
dian Room,  where  the  royal  family  often  dined, 
was  a  perfect  museum  of  wonderful  swords  and 
shields,  carved  ivories,  gold  and  silver  vases,  and 
even  a  crown  blazing  with  jewels.  Moreover 
wise  and  learned  men  often  visited  the  prince, 
and  I  think  all  these  things — the  pictures,  the 
curiosities,  and  the  clever  talk  they  heard  — must 
have  taught  the  little  boys  a  great  deal.  But  they 
had  plenty  of  the  ordinary  kind  of  lessons,  too, 
with  masters  who  came  to  them  at  home. 

Their  father  was  not  satisfied  with  this  plan  for 
long,  however.  He  thought  that  if  his  sons  had 
everything  made  easy  for  them,  and  never  mixed 
with  other  boys  nor  saw  anything  of  the  lives  of 
those  who  toil,  there  would  be  little  hope  of  their 
growing  up  strong  and  sensible,  straightforward 
and  manly,  and  of  their  realizing  that,  though 
they  happened  to  be  princes,  there  were  many 
people    quite    as    good    and    wise    and    clever    as 


themselves.  He  was  anxious,  too,  that  they 
should  "learn  to  use  their  hands,"  so  at  last  he 
decided  to  send  them  for  a  few  years  to  be  trained 
in  the  royal  navy. 

Their  first  ship-school  was  the  old  man-of-war 
Britannia,  lying  in  harbor  at  the  little  Devonshire 
seaport  of  Dartmouth.  There  the  princes  lived 
exactly  like  the  other  "naval  cadets,"  as  the  boys 
training  for  officers  are  called.  They  studied  and 
they  drilled.  They  learned  to  handle  ropes,  shift 
sails,  and  use  carpenters'  tools.  They  darned  their 
own  socks  and  mended  their  own  clothes.  If  they 
got  into  a  quarrel  (which,  I  fancy,  was  not  very 


From  a  photograph,  copyright  by  W.  and  D.  Downey,  London. 
HIS    MAJESTY    KING    GEORGE   V. 

often),  they  were  left  to  fight  it  out  themselves. 
In  cricket  and  other  sports  they  learned  to  "play 
the  game,"  and  to  take  a  beating  manfully.  They 
worked  hard  enough  to  find  a  real  zest  in  holi- 
days, and  lived  so  plainly  that  when  they  went  on 
shore  they  often  spent  some  of  their  pocket- 
money,  like  the  other  boys,  on  tarts  and  cakes. 

In  1879,  after  two  years  on  the  stay-at-home 
old  Britannia,  they  were  promoted  to  the  cruiser 
Bacchante,  and  for  the  next  three  years,  hard 
work  and  some  "roughing  it"  was  sweetened  by 
plenty  of  fun  and  change.  Their  two  long  voy- 
ages in  the  Bacchante,  taken  together,  made  a 
journey  of  over  fifty-four  thousand  miles,  during 
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which  they  landed  in  many  different  countries 
and  saw  many  strange  sights. 

Their  special  home  on  the  Bacchante  was  "the 
gun-room,"  a  cabin  eight  feet  wide  by  fourteen 
long,  which  they  shared  with  eleven  other  mid- 
shipmen and  cadets.  They  were  as  eager  for  the 
honor  of  their  ship,  and  as  ready  for  mischief  and 
"skylarking,"  as  any  of  the  rest.  When  they  left 
England,  Prince  Eddy  was  a  tall  boy  of  sixteen, 
while  Prince  George  was  a  sturdy,  rollicking  lad 
of  fourteen,  and  the  pair  soon  gained  the  nick- 
names of  "Herring"  and  "Sprat." 

In  addition  to  sharing  drill  and  school  with 
their  comrades,  the  princes  had  to  read  books  to 
prepare  them  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
places  they  expected  to  visit.  Moreover,  how- 
ever tired  or  excited  they  were,  they  had  to  write 
up  their  diaries  before  they  turned  in  at  night, 
and  from  these  diaries  and  from  the  letters  they 
wrote  home  a  very  full  account  of  their  travels 
has  been  prepared  by  the  Rev.  John  N.  Dalton, 
their  "governor  in  charge."  From  this  it  appears 
that  it  fell  most  often  to  the  lot  of  the  elder 
brother  to  make  the  little  formal  speeches  of 
thanks  for  the  kindnesses  heaped  upon  them 
wherever  they  landed.    Otherwise  it  is  often  hard 


in  port.  It  was  he  who  was  cockswain  of  the 
officers'  boat  in  many  an  exciting  race.  But  both 
princes  were  tattooed  in  Japan  with  red  and  blue 
dragons  writhing  all  down  their  arms. 

During  their  first  cruise  they  spent  some  weeks 
in  the  Mediterranean,  then  crossed  the  Atlantic 
to  the  West  Indies,  where  the  colored  people 
were  extraordinarily  excited  over  the  arrival  of 
"Queen  Victoria's  piccaninnies."  The  princes  en- 
joyed it  all  immensely,  and  had  many  a  good 
laugh  over  the  funny  side  of  some  attempts  to  do 
them  honor.  When  they  touched  at  Barbados, 
the  Bacchante  was  immediately  surrounded  by  a 
swarm  of  shore-boats,  filled  with  negro  washer- 
women, laughing  and  chattering  and  waving 
handkerchiefs  (instead  of  flags)  printed  with  col- 
ored likenesses  of  them  both. 

Another  day,  a  crowd  of  men  and  women  with 
dark,  shining  faces,  flung  themselves  on  a  car- 
riage in  which  they  supposed  the  princes  to  be, 
and.  touched  its  steps  and  wheels  and  splash- 
boards before  they  discovered  that  none  of  the 
rollicking  "mids"  within  were  the  grandsons  of 
the  queen.  In  their  enthusiasm  the  kind-hearted 
colored  folk  pressed  all  kinds  of  presents  on  the 
lads ;  and  for  years  Prince  George  wore  on  his 
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to  tell  which  of  the  two  was  the  hero  of  any  par- 
ticular adventure.  One  fancies,  however,  that 
Prince  George  was  more  inclined  than  Prince 
Eddy  to  make  experiments,  and  more  often  met 
with  small  mishaps.  For  instance,  it  was  he  who, 
in  Australia  and  Ceylon,  tried  riding  on  the  en- 
gine ;  who,  in  Japan,  arrayed  himself  in  a  suit  of 
ancient  armor ;  and  at  Hebron,  in  the  Holy  Land, 
climbed  Abraham's  Oak  to  peep  into  an  owl's 
nest.  It  was  he  who  played  oftenest  in  the  fre- 
quent cricket  matches,  when  the  Bacchante  was 


watch-chain  an  ancient  guinea-piece  which  an  old 
woman  had  flung  into  the  carriage.  When  they 
were  on  shore,  all  kinds  of  things  were  done  to 
give  them  pleasure,  but  the  moment  they  returned 
to  the  vessel  they  became  again  simple  midship- 
men. 

They  were  just  as  pleased  as  their  messmates 
when  a  little  extra  money  came  to  them  on  pay- 
day ;  and  they  got  so  used  to  their  tasks  that  once, 
when  going  on  a  passenger-vessel  from  one 
Australian    port    to    another,    they    found    it    "a 
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curious  sensation  to  get  up  .  .  .  and  have  no 
regular  work  to  do  at  sea."  When  they  first 
crossed  the  equator,  of  course  they  had  to  be 
initiated  by  old  Father  Neptune,  like  the  other 
inexperienced  seamen,  of  whom  there  were  two 


of  the  Mikado  of  Japan  and  of  an  Indian  Rajah, 
but,  judging  from  the  way  they  wrote,  they  found 
those  free-and-easy  days  in  the  Australian  bush, 
when  they  washed  in  a  trough  in  the  open  air,  as 
much  of  a  treat  and  a  pleasure  as  the  most  gor- 
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hundred  and  forty  on  board ;  and  they  thought  it 
fine  sport.  First  they  were  blindfolded,  then 
Father  Neptune's  attendants  covered  their  faces 
with  soap-suds  and  shaved  them  with  a  huge 
razor.  Finally  they  were  tumbled  backward  into 
a  big  sail  filled  with  sea-water,  and  then  ihey  ran 
all  about  the  deck  and  up  into  the  rigging,  splash- 
ing each  other  and  turning  the  hose  now  on  one, 
now  on  another. 

In  every  land  they  visited  there  was  something 
fresh  to  see  or  to  do.  In  different  parts  of  the 
world  they  fished  for  sharks,  hunted  kangaroos, 
and  went  down  mines.  They  witnessed  the  great 
dragon  procession  in  China,  and  explored  the 
Nile  in  a  house-boat.  They  tasted  minced  kan- 
garoo in  Australia,  soup  of  birds'  nests  in  China, 
and  of  sea-slugs  in  Japan.  In  the  latter  country 
they  also  drank  cherry-blossom  tea  and  were 
regaled— their  eyes  at  least  — with  a  large  round 
pie,  like  that  in  the  old  nursery  tale  containing 
the  four  and  twenty  blackbirds,  for  when  this  pie 
was  cut,  there  flew  out  of  it  a  number  of  little 
birds  very  glad  to  get  free.  In  Australia,  they 
lived  for  a  few  days  in  a  shanty  in  the  bush,  hav- 
ing meals  in  a  farm-house  kitchen,  where  the 
cream  and  the  eggs  and  the  fresh  butter  tasted 
better  than  any  they  had  had  since  they  left  home. 
On  the  last  day  of  their  stay,  their  kindly  hostess 
laid  a  wreath  of  rosebuds  round  each  of  their 
plates  "for  Sunday  morning  and  in  memory  of 
England."  Afterward  they  stayed  in  the  palaces 
Vol.  XXXVIII.— 99. 


geous  ceremonials.  The  fact  is  the  great  world 
was  just  as  new  and  interesting  to  them  as  to 
other  boys  of  their  ages,  and  they  often  felt  that 
they  were  very  lucky  lads  to  see  so  much. 

When  they  got  the  chance,  they  liked  to  talk  to 
people  who  did  not  know  who  they  were,  but  in 
this  way  they  sometimes  heard  rather  awkward 
speeches.  Once,  for  instance,  when  they  had 
taken  passage  on  the  mail  steamer  to  go  from 
Albany  to  Adelaide,  in  Australia,  it  happened  to 
be  the  duty  of  one  of  the  royal  boys  to  board  her 
as  "midshipman  in  charge  of  the  guard-boat." 
While  he  was  on  deck  talking  to  the  officers  of 
the  passenger-steamer,  one  of  them  remarked, 
"What  a  nuisance  it  is  that  the  princes  are  going 
to  Adelaide  with  us  !"  Rather  startled,  the  prince 
answered :  "Yes,  I  quite  agree  with  you ;  it  would 
be."  A  few  minutes  later  some  one  introduced 
the  astonished  officer  to  the  prince,  and  they  had  a 
good  laugh  together. 

During  their  travels,  the  princes  bought  and 
received  as  presents  a  great  variety  of  curiosities, 
including  many  living  animals,  which  they  in- 
tended to  add  to  the  Sandringham  "Zoo."  Among 
these  was  a  white  cockatoo,  which  lived  in  the 
stoke-hole  and  learned  a  number  of  "graceful 
tricks"  from  the  chief  engineer,  such  as  imitating, 
to  a  nicety,  all  the  sounds  "of  getting  up  ashes  at 
sea."  Another  great  pet  was  a  young  kangaroo 
which,  at  meal-times,  used  to  go  all  round  the  ship 
to  beg  for  biscuits  and  other  dainties.     Unhap- 
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pily  it  liked  to  sleep  curled  up  on  the  anchor  hung 
over  the  ship's  side,  and  one  day  it  was  reported 
missing ! 

Of  course  in  such  a  long  voyage,  the  Bacchante 
had  her  share  of  stormy  weather.  Indeed,  for 
several  days,  when  in  the  latitudes  which  sailors 
call  "the  roaring  forties,"  on  the  way  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Australia,  the  vessel  was 
in  serious  peril.  During  a  violent  gale,  when  she 
had  lost  sight  of  the  other  ships  of  the  squadron, 
some  of  her  sails  were  split  to  ribbons,  and  her 
rudder  was  so  twisted  or  broken  by  a  great  wave 
that  the  ship  became  unmanageable.  The  mishap 
occurred  between  ten  and  eleven  at  night,  and 
"for  a  few  seconds  it  was  doubtful  what  would 
happen."  "It  was  now,"  wrote  the  princes,  "one  of 
the  most  magnificent  sights  we  ever  gazed  upon, 
though  we  hope  never  to  be  in  similar  circum- 
stances or  to  see  quite  the  like  again.  The  moon 
above  was  breaking  in  full  glory  every  few  min- 
utes through  the  densest  and  blackest  storm- 
clouds,  which  were  here  and  there  riven  by  the 
blast ;  the  sea  beneath  was  literally  one  mass  of 
white  foam  boiling  and  hissing  beneath  the  gale." 
For  hours  the  Bacchante  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the 
waves,  constantly  washed  with  heavy  seas,  and 
drifting  helplessly  toward  the  south  pole.  At  last 
they  contrived  to  get  her  head  round,  "pointing 
north  for  Australia,"  and  so  with  difficulty  they 


land  Islands  and  the  princes  were  joyously  an- 
ticipating seeing  the  Andes,  and  also  the  west 
coasts  of  North  America,  when  orders  came  that 
the  squadron  must  make  a  "demonstration"  at  the 


KING    GEORGE    IN    A    STATE    CARRIAGE 

ran  to  Albany.     This  was  their  most  dangerous 
experience  during  their  three  years'  cruise. 

In  spite  of  their  enjoyment  of  the  voyage,  the 
princes  more  than  once  were  obliged  to  give  up 
their  long-cherished  wishes.  For  instance,  it  had 
been  planned  originally  that  the  Bacchante  should 
sail  round  the  world.     She  had  reached  the  Falk- 


KING    GEORGE    INSPECTING    A    BATTALION   OF   BOY  SCOUTS. 

cape,  for  it  was  the  time  of  the  first  Boer  War. 
Needless  to  say,  the  desires  of  the  queen's  grand- 
sons received  no  more  consideration  than  those  of 
any  other  "middies."  All  had  simply  to  obey  orders. 
•■;-,  When  at  last  the  voyage 
ended,  the  brothers,  to  their 
great  regret,  had  to  separate. 
Prince  Eddy  went  to  Cam- 
bridge to  take  up  the  studies 
thought  necessary  to  fit  him 
for  his  future  position  as 
King  of  England.  But  Prince 
George,  who  intended  to  de- 
vote himself  in  earnest  to 
the  life  of  a  naval  officer, 
became  a  midshipman  on 
board  the  Canada,  and  so, 
when  he  was  about  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  paid  his 
first  visit  to  North  America. 
He  worked  hard  and  rose, 
step  by  step,  to  the  rank 
of  captain.  He  loved  his 
work,  and  some  people  think 
that,  in  addition  to  his  grief 
for  the  loss  of  his  brother  in  1892,  it  was  a  real 
sorrow  to  him  to  give  up  his  chosen  profession. 
At  any  rate  King  George  surely  looks  back  with 
gladness  to  his  boyhood  days,  and  has  decided  to 
give  his  two  eldest  sons  the  same  kind  of  train- 
ing as  his  own ;  and  so  another  future  king  is 
learning  to  obey  orders  in  the  royal  navy. 


u 


AS  REGULAR  AS  A  CLOCK" 


When  things  go  just  a  certain  way, 

As  steady  as  can  be, 
They  're  "regular  as  a  clock,"  we  say; 

Now  that  's  what  puzzles  me. 

A  clock  's  not  regular  at  all ; 

I  know  this  for  a  fact,— 
So  don't  depend  upon  it  when 

You  want  to  be  exact. 


Then  when  I  go  to  see  the  boys — 

I  often  wonder  why — 
The  hours  go  by  so  very  fast, 

They  seem  to  fairly  fly. 

But  then,  sometimes,  when  I  'm  in  school, 

It  's  just  the  other  way; 
The  old  clock  goes  so  slow,  so  slow, 

It  seems  the  longest  day ! 


Now  our  clock,  why,  it  's  just  as  sure. 

When  I  am  having  fun, 
And  bedtime  hour  is  drawing  near, 

To  break  into  a  run  ! 


And  when  it  's  near  vacation-time. 
That  is  the  worst  of  all ; 

It  's  slower  than  the  slowest  snail ; 
It  scarcely  seems  to  crawl ! 


And  through  the  night  it  gallops  on, 

Until,  to  my  surprise, 
It  's  morning,  and  I  know  that  I 

Have  hardly  closed  my  eves. 


A  clock  's  not  "regular"  at  all ; 

I  know  this  for  a  fact,— 
So  don't  depend  upon  it  when 

You  want  to  be  exact. 

H.  H.  Piers  on. 


IJy  permission  of  C.  W.   Faulkner  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
London,  E.C.,  England,  owners  of  the  copyright. 
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A    NOTABLE    MODEL    POSSESSING    UNUSUAL    STABILITY.       BUILT    BY    W.    S.    HOWELL,    JR. 
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THIRD  PAPER-PARLOR  AVIATION 

BY   FRANCIS  ARNOLD  COLLINS 

Author  of  "The  Boys'  Book  of  Model  Aeroplanes" 


A  model  glider,  or  aeroplane  without  a  motor, 
will  be  found  perhaps  as  entertaining"  a  toy  as 
the  power-driven  machine.  It  is  much  simpler, 
of  course,  to  build  and  adjust  a  successful  glider 
even  than  the  most  elementary  model  aeroplane. 
With  the  problem  of  the  motor  and  propeller  re- 
moved, the  cost  of  construction  besides  is  reduced 
to  practically  nothing.  Here  is  excellent  enter- 
tainment for  those  who  have  not  the  time  or  pa- 
tience for  model-building.  A  graceful  glide  of 
successive  waving  lines  makes  a  beautiful  spec- 
tacle. 

Fascinating  little  paper  models,  reproducing  the 
famous  man-carrying  machines,  the  Wright,  Ble- 
riot,  and  others,  may  be  put  together  in  a  few 
minutes.  With  a  little  adjustment  they  may  be 
made  to  fly  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  times  their 
length.  A  paper  Bleriot  biplane  six  inches  in 
length,  for  instance,  may  be  made  to  sail  for  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  feet,  and  so  on.  This  will  be 
the  horizontal  distance  traversed ;  the  actual  dis- 
tance measured  in  long,  undulating  curves  may 
be  considerably  more.  Such  flights  do  not  consist 
merely  of  a  long  diagonal  to  earth,  but  of  several 
surprising  upward  sweeps,  well  worth  the  trouble 
of  construction. 

An  hour's  entertainment,  no  less  interesting 
than  instructive,  may  be  enjoyed  with  a  series  of 
these  paper  gliders.  A  different  model  might  be 
prepared  for  each  guest,  and  a  prize  or  favor 
offered  for  the  longest  or  most  spectacular  flight. 


The  little  gliders  will  cross  a  large  room  before 
coming  down.  The  various  aeroplanes  nowadays 
are  so  familiar  that  in  any  gathering  will  be 
found  several  who  favor,  for  instance,  a  Wright 
over  a  Curtiss  or  a  Bleriot,  and  will  take  a  lively 
interest  in  the  rivalry  of  the  various  models. 

Begin  with  a  very  simple  model.  You  will  soon 
learn  the  trick  of  judging  the  size  of  the  support- 
ing surfaces  and  the  spacing.  The  Antoinette 
aeroplane  is  probably  the  easiest  one  to  imitate. 
From  a  sheet  of  ordinary  writing-paper  cut  the 
form  indicated  in  Fig.  A.  If  the  paper  be  rather 
heavy,  it  may  be  made  six  inches  in  length.  By 
folding  the  paper  and  making  one  cutting,  it  will 
be  found  much  easier  to  make  the  wings  even  and 
symmetrical.  The  two  sides  "should  be  fixed  at  a 
broad  dihedral  angle.  To  keep  the  little  airship 
on  an  even  keel  you  will  need  to  add  a  weight  to 
the  front ;  a  large  pin  or  paper  clip  will  answer. 
Launch  the  glider  by  holding  it  horizontally  and 
throwing  slightly  forward.  If  it  darts  downward, 
lighten  the  ballast.  If  it  falls  backward,  "sitting 
on  its  tail,"  add  more  weight  at  the  front. 

Your  glider  will,  of  course,  travel  to  the 
ground  along  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  the 
trick  is  to  adjust  the  center  of  gravity  and  center 
of  pressure  that  this  descent  may  be  as  gradual  as 
possible.  The  gliding  angle,  as  it  is  called,  or  the 
angle  between  the  course  of  the  model  in  flight 
and  the  ground,  should  be  about  one  in  five.  In 
other   words,   the  glider   descends   one   foot   for 
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every  five  feet  it  travels  forward.     Practically  all  the  struts  one  and  a  half  inches  in   length,  and 

the  famous  monoplanes  may  be  reproduced  in  this  bend  over  the  corners  at  right  angles,  one  quarter 

way.  of   an   inch    from   either   end.     These   should   be 

A  variety  of  gliders  may  be  made  in  a  general  pasted  in  position,  always  keeping  the  edge  of  the 
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arrow  form.  These  arrows  may  be  made  about  a 
foot  in  length  and  three  or  four  inches  in  width. 
The  horizontal  surface,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  is  the  supporting  surface,  while  the  vertical 
surface  gives  the  flight  direction.  These  gliders 
will  also  require  weighting  at  the  forward  end. 
They  should  be  thrown  forward  with  rather  more 
force  than  in  the  case  of  the  Antoinette. 

The  biplanes  such  as  the  Wright  and  Curtiss 
aeroplanes  may  be  reproduced  very  easily  in  pa- 
per.    They  fly  best  when  made  about  six  inches 


Antoinette  Monoplane. 

FIGURE   A. 


Wright  Biplane 


PAPER   GLIDERS. 


in  length.  Cut  the  two  sheets  of  paper  for  the 
main  planes  one  inch  by  six  inches,  and  round  off 
the  corners  on  one  side.  Two  similar  sheets,  one 
by  three  inches,  will  be  required  for  the  smaller 
plane  in  the  rear.  The  planes  are  held  in  position 
by  a  series  of  paper  struts,  and  should  be  sepa- 
rated by  a  distance  equal  to  their  width,  in  this 
case  one  inch.     Cut  the  slips  of  paper  to  form 


struts  edgewise,  so  that  they  will  offer  the  least 
resistance  in  flight. 

Connect  the  two  biplanes  by  strips  of  paper  six 
inches  in  length  pasted  on  the  lower  planes  or 
main  deck  of  the  little  aeroplane.  The  forward 
planes  should  be  fixed  at  a  slightly  elevated  angle 
by  running  struts  from  the  connecting  strips  to 
the  upper  plane.  The  accompanying  picture,  on 
this  page,  will  show  how  simple  this  is.  The 
biplanes,  as  a  ride,  require  no  weighting.  To 
launch  them,  hold  them  high  in  the  air  and 
merely  let  go.  They,  fly  best  with 
their  larger  planes  forward.  By  vary- 
ing the  angle  of  the  front  plane,  you 
can  soon  bring  it  to  an  even  keel.  A 
vertical  rudder  placed  three  inches 
behind  the  main  plane  will  increase 
the  model's  directional  stability. 

An  amazingly  clever  little  glider 
may  be  made  of  a  piece  of  reed  or 
cane,  say  five  inches  in  length,  and  a 
sheet  of  writing-paper.  With  a  pair 
of  scissors  cut  two  planes,  one  three  by 
one  inch  and  the  second  two  by  half  an  inch.  You 
will  also  need  a  vertical  rudder  one  inch  square. 
Round  off  the  corners  slightly,  and  glue  the  planes 
at  either  end  of  the  stick  and  exactly  on  a  level. 
Now  fasten  the  rudder  at  right  angles  to  the 
planes  beneath  the  larger  plane.  If  it  dips,  the 
front  plane  is  too  far  forward,  while  if  it  rises 
too  quickly  the  front  plane  must  be  brought  back. 
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The  paper  gliders  form  an  excellent  kindergar- 
ten preparation  to  the  study  of  aviation,  leading 
up  to  the  construction  of  large  model  gliders. 
You  will  thus  gain  a  skill  in  adjusting  the  planes 
and  fixing  the  centers  of  gravity  and  of  pressure, 


A    COYEKED-FRAME    SLING-SHOT    GLIDER. 

which  will  prove  valuable  later  on.  The  possi- 
bilities of  glider-building  come  as  a  surprise  to 
the  layman  in  such  matters. 

THE  SLING-SHOT  GLIDER 

A  fascinating  field  of  experiment  is  opened  by 
combining  the  sling-shot  principle  with  the  ordi- 
nary glider.  The  speed  with  which  one  can 
launch  a  glider  from  the  hand  is,  of  course,  lim- 
ited. Use  a  small  strand  of  rubber  to  launch  the 
planes,  and  the  increased  speed  will  not  only 
lengthen  the  flight  surprisingly,  but 
make  possible  a  really  remarkable 
spectacular  flight.  A  small  glider  may 
be  made  to  return  to  the  starting-point 
or  even  loop  the  loop  two  or  three 
times  before  touching  the  ground.  By 
a  simple  adjustment  of  the  planes, 
these  curves  may  be  varied  indefi- 
nitely. 

When  you  have  adjusted  your  glider 
to  fly  well,  try  the  same  arrangement 
of  planes  on  a  piece  of  reed,  say,  eight 
inches    in    length,    and   bend   the    end 
over  in  the  form  of  a  hook.     By  heat- 
ing the   cane  over  a   flame,   you   can 
make  it  turn  without  breaking  and  hold  its  posi- 
tion.    Now  loop  a  single  rubber  band  over  your 
thumb  and  forefinger,  and  passing  the  hook  over 
the  rubber,  pull  back  exactly  as  you  would  use  a 
sling-shot.     As  you  release  the  glider,  pull  your 
other   hand   quickly   out   of   range.      By   using   a 
heavier  paper,  one  which  will  hold  its  shape,  and 


turning  the  forward  edges  up  slightly,  the  glider 
may  be  made  to  travel  upward  in  a  variety  of 
graceful  curves. 

The  best  glider  for  launching  on  the  sling-shot 
principle  is  made  from  planes  cut  from  thin 
metal  sheets.  Aluminium  is  the  best 
material,  but  a  very  thin  tin  will  an- 
swer. A  one-foot  model  glider  will 
be  found  the  easiest  size  to  manage. 
Cut  one  plane  eight  inches  in  length 
by  three  in  width,  and  the  second  five 
inches  by  two  inches.  Round  off  the 
corners  on  one  side  of  each  plane, 
leaving  a  straight  line  for  the  front  or 
entering  edge. 

Mount  the  planes  on  a  strip  of  reed 
or    cane    about    eighteen    inches    in 
length.     In  all  these  gliders  the  for- 
ward plane  is  made  the  smaller,  there- 
by reducing  the  head  resistance  as  far 
as  possible.     The  metal  planes  should 
be  slightly  flexed  by  bending  them  to 
a  slight  concave  above  the  horizontal 
and    just    back    of    the    front    edge. 
The  forward  end  of  the  stick  should  be  bent  into 
a  large  hook  by  heating  or  first  soaking  in  water. 
Since   your   glider   is   intended   to  travel   at   a 
comparatively    high    speed,    the    planes    may    be 
mounted  much  farther  apart  than  in  the  case  of  a 
glider  launched   from  the  hand.     Try  them  first 
ten  inches  apart,  and  afterward  adjust  them  to 
suit.     The  rubber  used  for  launching  the  glider 
should  be  fairly  heavy,  say  three  strands  of  one- 
eighth-inch  rubber  or  its  equivalent.     The  end  of 
the  hook  may  possibly  need  adjusting  so  that  it 


W    EFFICIENT    SLING-SHOT    GLIDER.      BUILT    BY    JOHN    ROCHE. 

will  escape  from  the  rubber  on  being  released. 
It  will  be  found  an  easy  matter  to  obtain  long, 
graceful  glides  from  this  model  from  the  first. 
By  launching  it  upward,  it  may  rise  to  a  consider- 
able height.  When  you  have  caught  the  trick  of 
launching  your  glider  with  sufficient  force,  try  a 
spectacular  flight.     Set  your  forward  plane  at  an 
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angle  by  inserting  a  block  of  wood  between  the 
stick.  In  the  case  of  metal  planes,  bend  up  the 
front  edge.  A  very  slight  upward  elevation  will 
answer.     Gradually  increase  this  angle  until  the 


AN    EXCELLENT    GLIDER    WITH    WOODEN    PLANES 


model  sweeps  upward  and  turns  on  itself.  You 
will  soon  be  able  to  make  the  glider  describe  a 
complete  circle  or  loop  the  loop  twice  before 
landing.  When  traveling  at  such  a  high  rate  of 
speed,  your  glider  is  likely  to  be  dangerous  and 
might  inflict  a  bad  cut,  and  the  flight  should  only 
be  attempted  where  one  has  plenty  of  room. 

These  flights  may  be  still  further  varied  by 
adjusting  the  rear  edge  of  the  vertical 
plane  or  rudder.  By  turning  the  rud- 
der to  the  right,  for  instance,  the 
glider  may  be  made  to  travel  to  the 
left,  or  the  direction  may  be  reversed. 
In  this  way  the  glider  may  be  made  to 
describe  a  complete  horizontal  circle 
or  several  circles.  By  launching"  the 
glider  upward  with  this  adjustment,  it 
may  be  made  to  fly  in  a  graceful 
spiral. 

The    success    of    a    glider    depends 
more  upon  its  modeling  and  finish  of 
its    planes    than    in    the    case    of    the 
model    aeroplane.      It    must    gain    as 
much    support    as    possible    from    the 
air,  since  it  has  no  motive  power  to 
keep  it  aloft.   Its  head  resistance  must 
also  be  cut  down.   The  ordinary  cloth- 
covered    planes,     which     serve     well 
enough  for  an  ordinary  model  aeroplane,  will  not 
carry  a  glider  far.     The  planes  must,  therefore, 
be  of  metal  or  wood,  or  when  built-up  planes  are 
used  they  must  be  of  the  most  careful  workman- 
ship without  a  crease  or  wrinkle. 

The    simplest    form    of    glider,    excepting,    of 


course,  the  paper  model,  is  made  entirely  of 
wood.  A  glider  two  feet  in  length  will  be  found 
a  good  size  to  experiment  with.  The  model 
should  be  much  heavier  than  an  aeroplane,  so 
that  one  need  not  take  the  care  in  its 
construction  to  reduce  weight  which 
may  make  the  construction  of  a  model 
tedious.  A  glider  of  this  size  may 
weigh  upward  of  one  pound.  Under 
favorable  conditions  it  will  glide  for 
one  hundred  feet  when  launched  from 
the  hand,  while  if  it  is  thrown  from 
an  elevation,  an  upper  window  or  a 
hilltop,  it  may  travel  considerably 
farther. 

Select  a  stout  stick  for  your  base, 
one  inch  square  and  two  feet  in  length. 
The  main  plane  should  measure  fif- 
teen inches  in  width  by  six  in  depth, 
and  the  smaller  plane  ten  inches  by 
four  inches.  A  thin  board  about  three 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick  may  be 
used  for  the  planes.  The  front  cor- 
ners should  be  slightly  rounded,  and  the  rear 
edges  cut  sharply  away.  These  planes  may  be 
flexed  by  steaming.  Hold  the  section  to  be  bent 
over  the  spout  of  a  tea-kettle  until  the  wood 
is  soft  and  pliable  enough  to  bend.  If  it  does  not 
soften  sufficiently,  immerse  the  wood  in  boiling- 
water.  The  plane  should  be  flexed  slightly  up- 
ward just  back  of  the  forward  edge. 


AN    EFFECTIVE    GLIDER.       BUILT    BY    R.    S.    BARNABY. 

To  hold  it  in  position  until  it  has  dried  and 
assumed  shape,  bend  it  over  a  stick  laid  on  a 
board,  and  fasten  the  plane  down  by  driving 
brads  around  the  edges  and  bending  them  over  to 
keep  it  down.  Indeed,  you  should  leave  it  in  this 
position  until  it  is  dry  and  hard  before  testing  it. 
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Your  glider  will  fly  better  with  a  vertical  rud- 
der, as  in  the  case  of  the  paper  models.  The 
rudder  should  be  cut  from  a  thin  board  of  the 
same  material  about  six  inches  square.  Round 
off  one  corner,  and  plane  or  sandpaper  this  edge, 
which  will  be  the  entering  edge.  The  entering 
edges  of  the  front  plane  should  be  prepared  in 
the  same  way  to  reduce  the  head  resistance  as 
much  as  possible.  Nail  this  rudder  to  the  side  of 
the  stick  directly  beneath  the  rear  or  larger  plane. 
It  will  be  still  better  if  you  mortise  it  neatly  into 
the  center  of  the  stick. 

The  glider  is  thrown  with  the  smaller  end  for- 
ward. For  the  trial  flight,  mount  the  smaller 
plane  at  the  extreme  forward  end,  and  then  move 
it  backward  as  you  test  it  out,  until  the  glider 
moves  on  an  even  keel.  To  launch  the  glider, 
grasp  the  central  stick  from  beneath  at  the  point 
where  it  balances,  and  throw  it  forward  with  all 


your  might.  Since  it  travels  at  a  much  higher 
speed  than  a  power-driven  model  aeroplane,  it  re- 
quires much  less  supporting  surface,  while  the 
planes  may  be  spaced  much  farther  apart.  When 
you  have  adjusted  the  planes,  try  throwing  your 
glider  at  an  upward  angle  of,  say,  forty-five  de- 
grees. It  should  rise  swiftly  to  a  height  of  up- 
ward of  fifty  feet,  turn  backward  on  itself,  and 
even  describe  a  graceful  upward  curve  before 
coming  down.  Now  try  throwing  it  into  the 
wind  or  against  a  moderately  strong  breeze.  Its 
course  is  likely  to  be  very  irregular.  It  will  dip 
and  rise  at  many  unexpected  angles,  and  probably 
travel  several  hundred  feet  in  all  before  landing. 
During  the  past  year  a  model  glider  has  been 
built  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Howell,  Jr.,  which  flew  a  hori- 
zontal distance  of  650  feet,  while  the  actual  length 
of  the  flights  has  been  upward  of  2000  feet.  It 
is  a  beautiful  model,  as  the  pictures  show. 


FKONT    VIEW    OF    MODEL    BUILT    BY    W.    S.    HOWELL 


A  SURPRISE 


BY  S.   J.   BRIGHAM 


Homeward  through  the  meadow-grass 

Wet  with  evening  dew. 
Through  the  stately  goldenrod, 

Like  a  bird  I  flew, 
Bearing  gentians  in  my  hand, 

Beautiful  and  blue. 


While  I  spoke  the  fringed  lids 
Slowly  seemed  to  rise," 

As  if  by  some  magic  touch; 
And,  to  my  surprise, 

Every  little  gentian  blue 
Opened  wide  its  eyes. 


'See!"  I  said,  and  held  my  flowers 

In  the  gas-light's  glow; 
'See,  I  found  them  fast  asleep 

By  the  brook  below, 
Where  the  lovely  goldenrod 

And  the  wild  grapes  grow." 


Now  my  song  is  not  a  myth, 

Every  word  is  true  ; 
When  another  autumn  comes 

You  may  try  it  too. 
You  will  be  no  more  surprised 

Than  the  gentians  blue. 


'WHAT   'S   ALL  THAT   FOR?'   WAS  RED'S    FIRST   QUESTION." 


THE  SILVERTON  REVOLUTION 


BY  ZELIA   MARGARET  WALTERS 


"Come  on,  Red!  We're  waiting.  Come  on ;  hurry  !" 
Red  put  his  head  over  the  edge  of  the  hammock 
in   an    exasperating,    slow   way,   and   demanded, 
"Why?  where?  what?" 

"Because  if  we  don't  hurry  we  won't  get  done 
before  dark ;  up  to  the  top  of  Clover  Hill ;  to  pile 
up  stuff  for  the  biggest  bonfire  Silverton  has 
ever  seen." 

"Good-by.  Let  me  sleep.  We  've  more  than 
two  weeks  before  the  Fourth.  And,  anyhow,  I 
can't  seem  to  get  up  any  enthusiasm  for  bonfires 
with  the  thermometer  climbing  like  a  monkey." 
"Oh,  Red,  come  along;  the  fellows  want  you." 
After  an  exaggerated  snore  had  failed  to  con- 
vince Tom  that  he  was  n't  going,  Red  sat  up  and 
reflected  for  a  moment.  Then  he  took  his  cap 
and  strolled  slowly  toward  the  hill. 

But  he  protested  that  the  walk  was  too  long ;  he 
complained  that  they  had  not  rigged  a  cable-car 
to  carry  them  to  the  top  of  the  hill;  he  groaned 
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over  the  heat,  and  in  short  acted  like  anything 
but  a  boy  out  for  a  frolic.  When  he  reached  the 
top  of  the  hill,  he  sat  down  on  a  box  and  watched 
the  others  working  for  a  while. 

"Come  on  and  help !"  the  indignant  boys  de- 
manded. 

"You  fellows  come  over  here  for  a  minute, 
first,"  he  returned,  and  as  usual  the  boys  did 
exactly  what  Red  suggested. 

"What  's  all  that  for?"  was  his  first  question. 

"For  a  great  big  Fourth  of  July  bonfire.  We  '11 
light  it  at  midnight  of  the  third,  and  we  '11  bring 
our  fire-crackers  and  cannon  along,  and  a  few  tin 
horns  for  emphasis,  and  I  '11  bet  no  one  within  a 
mile  of  the  hill  sleeps  again  that  night.  It  will 
light  up  the  country  for  miles  around,  and  will 
make  a  dandy  celebration." 

This  was  the  explanation  given  him  by  the 
half-dozen  boys. 

"Well,  after  what  I  saw  last  year,  all  this  looks 
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like  a  little  kid's  celebration  to  me,"  said  Red, 
calmly.    "I  've  outgrown  that  sort  of  thing." 

"Where  you  were  last  year,"  cried  Tom.  "Why, 
Red  Elsmore,  you  were  in  a  city,  where  they 
did  n't  have  any  Fourth  of  July.  And  you  made 
a  rumpus  about  going,  too.  You  said  you  would  n't 
have  a  bit  of  fun,  that  there  would  n't  be  so  much 
as  a  fire-cracker  exploded  in  the  whole  place." 

"Yes,  I  remember  how  you  said  you  wished  you 
could  stay  with  us  until  after  the  Fourth.  You 
were  sure  you  could  n't  have  a  bit  of  fun,"  said 
Don,  with  great  emphasis. 

"Was  I?"  smiled  Red.  "Well,  that  was  one  of 
the  few  times  in  my  long  and  checkered  career 
when  I  have  been  mistaken.  I  had  the  time  of 
my  life.  And  fire-crackers !  Why,  I  was  asso- 
ciated with  a  bunch  of  twenty  of  the  biggest  ones 
you  ever  saw." 

"How  big  were  they?" 

"Oh,  about  five  feet  long." 

"Oh,  come  out  of  your  dream,  Red.  They  don't 
make  them  that  big,  you  know.  Why,  when  they 
blew  up  they  would  smash  all  the  houses!" 

"Well,  these  did  n't  blow  up.  Not  that  I  know 
of.  But  I  had  more  fun  that  day  than  I  ever  had 
in  all  the  other  Fourths  of  my  life  put  together." 

"Well,  tell  us  about  it,"  they  said. 

So  Red  told. 

"I  did  say  before  I  went  that  they  would  n't 
have  any  Fourth  of  July  there.  Well,  they  had 
the  real  thing.  It  was  n't  just  an  imported  Chi- 
nese celebration,  with  a  lot  of  noise.  They  had 
an  American  kind.  I  went  to  stay  with  my  cousin. 
His  class  were  going  into  the  parade,  and  they 
said  I  might  go  too.  And  how  do  you  suppose 
we  dressed?  Why,  as  giant  fire-crackers.  I  tell 
you  we  made  a  hit,  and  we  took  a  prize— but  I  'm 
getting  ahead  of  my  story.  I  had  heard  quite 
a  lot  about  how  they  got  up  the  parade  because 
my  Aunt  Maud  was  on  a  committee  that  was 
helping  to  manage  things.  They  just  asked  all 
the  schools,  and  Sunday-schools,  and  societies  to 
send  their  young  folk  in  marching  bodies,  or  on 
floats.  There  was  no  one  in  the  parade  that  was 
over  twenty,  except  the  bands  and  the  policemen. 
You  could  put  on  funny  clothes,  or  you  could 
dress  up  as  historical  characters.  Those  that 
were  to  march  together  drilled  for  a  fortnight,  so 
that  they  would  keep  step  well,  and  then  on  the 
morning  of  the  parade  they  went  to  the  square 
together,  and  the  marshals  gave  them  their  place 
in  the  parade.  We  marched  out  to  a  big  park  and 
past  a  reviewing  stand  where  the  prizes  were 
awarded.  We  "fire-crackers"  had  a  place  near  the 
beginning,  so  when  we  got  to  the  park,  I  had  a 
chance  to  stop  and  see  most  of  the  parade  come 
in.     I  was  glad  of  it,  seeing  I  came  from  a  be- 


nighted town  where  the  fellows  still  shoot  fire- 
crackers instead  of  having  a  parade.  I  knew  I  'd 
have  to  tell  you  all  about  it,  and  explain  to  you 
how  behind  the  times  we  are,  out  here. 

"Well,  there  were  marching  bodies  of  'Uncle 
Sams,'  and  'George  Washingtons,'  and  some 
boys  on  ponies  were  'Paul  Reveres,'  though  they 
could  n't  go  fast.  There  was  one  lot  of  fellows 
dressed  like  backwoodsmen,  and  there  were  sol- 
diers, and  sailors,  and  Indians,  and  farmers,  and 
some  Scotch  boys  came  as  'Highlanders,'  but 
they  carried  the  good  old  Stars  and  Stripes.  The 
girls  were  'Columbias,'  and  'Priscillas,'  and 
'Martha  Washingtons,'  and  Quakers,  and  Puri- 
tans, and  'Pocahontases,'  and  fairies,  and  a  lot 
more  I  don't  remember.  But  the  floats— fellows, 
you  should  have  seen  them !  There  was  one 
showing  the  signing  of  the  Declaration,  and  with 
John  Hancock,  and  Franklin,  and  all  those  old 
fellows  represented  by  boys  in  costume.  And 
they  had  the  First  Thanksgiving,  and  the  ringing 
of  the  Liberty  Bell,  and  Washington's  Farewell, 
and  a  Colonial  home  with  the  spinning-wheel,  and 
all  sorts  of  old-fashioned  things.  An  Italian 
society  sent  a  float  showing  Columbus  before  the 
council,  doing  his  egg  trick.  And  I  tell  you  that 
was  a  great  one." 

When  Red  paused  for  breath,  some  one  said : 
"Well,  our  little  town  can't  have  a  parade  like 
that." 

"Yes,  we  can !"  said  Red.  "And  the  managers 
there  said  it  would  be  a  lot  more  interesting  in 
smaller  places.  People  would  know  each  other, 
and  they  could  get  together  afterward  for  a  sort 
of  a  picnic  in  a  grove.  Of  course,  our  parade 
can't  be  as  long  as  theirs,  but  what  there  is  of  it 
can  be  just  as  good." 

"But  it  will  cost  a  lot,"  said  another  objector. 

"Not  a  lot,"  said  Red.  "We  can  all  put  our 
fireworks  money  in,  and  the  grown-up  folks  will 
help  us.     You  '11  see." 

"Let  's  do  it!"  said  Tom,  rather  unexpectedly. 

Red  evidently  forgot  that  the  thermometer  was 
climbing.  He  suddenly  sat  upright,  and  began 
dividing  the  boys  off,  in  committees,  to  see  va- 
rious people,  and  find  out  if  they  would  help. 
And  he  ordered  all  the  boys  to  report  on  his  side 
porch  that  very  evening,  as  the  time  was  so  short. 
"There  '11  be  fresh  cookies— 'the  kind  that  Mother 
makes'— I  '11  guarantee  that,  and  lots  of  lemo- 
nade," said  Red  in  conclusion.  And  the  new 
Fourth  of  July  committees  started  out. 

When  they  met  that  night,  discouragement  was 
written  over  most  of  the  faces.  Red  wisely 
passed  the  refreshments  before  he  began  to  talk. 
There  were  three  or  four  mothers  and  one  soli- 
tary father  present.     When  they  began  their  re- 
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was  such  a  great  undertaking.  The  solitary 
father  made  a  speech  that  was  to  the  point.  He 
said:  "Here  's  five  dollars  to  help  out  in  your 
celebration.  I  spent  twenty  last  year  in  doctor's 
bills  to  finish  up  my  boy's  celebrating,  and  I  call 
this  getting  off  cheap."  They  applauded  him 
vigorously. 

Then  Red  began :  "We  'd  be  up  a 
stump  if  we  had  to  start  this  ourselves. 
But  there  is  a  lady  here  who  knows  all 
about  it.  Last  year  she  wanted  this  kind 
of   a   celebration,   but   no   one   seemed 


interested. 


Now  she  can  use  the 
plans  she  made,  and  tell 
us  what  to  do,  and  we  '11 
turn  in  and  do  it.  I 
ask  to  hear  from  Mrs. 
Wayne,  please." 

The        person        who 

stepped   forward  was   a 

wealthy      woman      who 

made  her  summer  home 

Silverton.     The  town 

people   did  not  know 

her  very  well,  but  all 

who    did    know    her 

admired     and     loved 

her.     As  soon  as  she 

began   to   speak  in  a 

confident,    neighborly 

way,    every    one    felt 

that  a  real  Fourth  of 

July  was  assured. 

"First,  I  want  a 
secretary,"  she  said; 
"some  one  who  does  n't 


ports  it  seemed  that  everybody 
to  whom  they  applied  had  told 
them  it  was  too  late  for  this 
year.  The  one  merchant  who 
had  a  large  stock  of  fireworks 
was  indignant  that  they  should 
consider  anything  that  might 
lessen  his  sales;  but  the  gro- 
cers, on  the  other  hand,  would 
be  glad  to  see  fireworks  per- 
manently banished  from  Sil- 
verton. 

The  mothers,  when  they 
spoke,  wished  the  thing  might 
be  done, — they  would  so  like 
to  see  a  better  celebration  of 
the  Fourth,— but  they  did  not 
know  how  it  could  be  done.   It 
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mind  a  lot  of  writing."  The  boys  all  called  for 
"Shorty,"  and,  of  course,  it  was  the  tallest  boy  in 
the  crowd  who  blushingly  made  his  way  to  the 
little  table  beside  Mrs.  Wayne. 

"Now,"  she  said,  "I  want  you  to  make  out  a  list 
of  all  the  organizations  in  the  town.  I  want  the 
names  of  organized  classes  in  the  Sunday-schools, 
of  the  literary  societies,  the  boys'  and  girls'  clubs, 
the  lodges,  and  we  want  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  in  the  list." 

All  the  committees  helped  prepare  the  list. 
Then  Mrs.  Wayne  portioned  it  off  among  them. 
The  head  of  each  organization  was  to  be  visited 
the  very  next  morning,  and  was  to  be  asked  to 
send  either  a  marching  body  or  a  float  for  the 


was  twice  as  long,  and  "ten  times  as  beautiful,"  as 
people  had  expected.  There  was  a  fire-cracker 
brigade  such  as  Red  had  told  about.  There  were 
jolly  "Uncle  Sams,"  and  Indians,  and  cow-boys, 
and  backwoodsmen,  and  lovely  "Libertys,"  and  de- 
mure Puritans  and  Quakers.  When  they  reached 
the  grove,  the  choral  society  sang  its  songs,  and 
everybody  joined  in  the  familiar  airs.  Then  Ellen 
Chambers  recited  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  speech, 
turning  at  the  right  point  to  the  group  of  veterans 
who  represented  Silverton's  branch  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic.  Red  had  been  chosen  to 
read  the  Declaration,  and  the  old  words  seemed 
to  grow  again  in  the  memory  as  his  earnest  voice 
brought   out    all   their    eloquence    and   meaning. 


THE   BOYS   AND   GIRLS   SANG    PATRIOTIC   SONGS. 

Fourth  of  July  parade.  In  case  the  organization 
was  composed  entirely  of  grown  folk,  they  were 
to  send  their  children  to  march  or  make  up  a  float. 
"And  if  they  have  n't  enough  children,  they  must 
borrow  some!"  added  Mrs.  Wayne,  decisively. 
"We  want  every  person  between  eight  and 
twenty-one  in  Silverton  to  be  in  the  parade." 

By  distributing  the  work  among  all  the  clubs 
and  societies,  no  one  of  them  would  have  too 
much  to  do,  as  each  organization  would  drill  and 
dress  and  pose  its  own  share  of  the  parade. 

Well,  all  went  "swimmingly,"  as  Red  said,  once 
a  good  start  was  made.  The  societies  all  helped. 
The  boys  and  girls'  choral  club  got  together, 
and  practised  all  the  patriotic  songs.  The 
Woman's  Aid  societies  agreed  to  provide  and  take 
charge  of  the  picnic  in  the  beautiful  grove  at  the 
edge  of  the  town.  They  had  collected  enough 
money  to  pay  the  band,  but  in  a  burst  of  gene- 
rosity, it  volunteered  its  services.  The  farmers 
willingly  contributed  their  wagons  for  the  floats. 
So  the  money  bought  quantities  of  flags,  and  gay 
parasols,  and  ice-cream  for  everybody. 

The  morning  of  the  Fourth  dawned  clear  and 
fine.  With  a  capable  marshal  to  direct  the  va- 
rious groups  and  floats  to  their  places,  the  parade 
formed  on  the  town  square  without  confusion.   It 


With  the  young  folk  in  mind,  Judge  Allen  made 
his  speech  short  and  simple.  When  he  said  he 
hoped  the  old  destructive  Fourth  was  gone  for- 
ever, and  that  a  real  American  celebration  such 
as  they  were  enjoying  would  henceforth  be  the 
order,  the  people  cheered  until  the  woods  rang. 

It  was  a  happy  day.  There  was  fun  every  min- 
ute from  the  time  the  first  eager  child  woke  and 
begged  to  be  dressed  for  the  parade,  until  the  ath- 
letic events  of  the  day  were  over  at  sunset. 

"The  Silverton  Revolution,"  as  the  townfolk 
called  it,  was  a  great  success. 
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Chapter  XVII 


CAL  BUYS   A   SUIT 


"We  ought  to  elect  officers,"  suggested  Hoop. 
"I  '11  be  president." 

"You  subside.  Molly  's  president."  This  from 
Sandy.    "And  I  '11  be  secretary,  and  Ned  '11  be—" 

"This  is  a  mighty  funny  election,"  interrupted 
The  Fungus.    "What  am  I?" 

"You  're  a  toadstool,"  said  Spud,  severely. 
"I  move  that  Ned  be  elected  something,  and  that 
I  be  made  treasurer." 

"There  won't  be  anything  to  treasure,  Spud," 
said  Molly,  "except  the  apples." 

"Oh,  we  '11  have  initiation  fees  and  dues,"  re- 
sponded Spud,  cheerfully.  "Pay  up,  please;  I 
need  the  money." 

"Better  let  Ned  be  treasurer,  then,"  said  Sandy. 
"He  needs  the  money  worse.  He  's  shy  eight 
dollars." 

That  aroused  Molly's  curiosity,  and  she  had 
to  be  told  of  the  mysterious  disappearance  of 
Ned's  money,  first  having  been  sworn  to  secrecy. 

"Oh,  I  'm  so  sorry,  Ned !"  said  Molly.  "And 
I  don't  mind  your  being  a  diplomat  now." 

"I  've  always  heard,"  remarked  The  Fungus, 
"that  diplomacy  was  an  expensive  career." 

"I  tell  you  what!"  Molly  beamed  brightly 
across  at  Ned.  "I  '11  think  about  it  to-night  when 
I  'm  going  to  sleep,  and  see  if  I  can't  dream 
where  it  is,  Ned." 

Spud  made  a  gesture  of  triumph.  "Ned,  your 
money  's  as  good  as  found !"  he  declared. 

"Well,  you  need  n't  laugh,"  Molly  protested. 
"I  have  found  things  that  way— once  I  know  of. 
When  I  was  a  little  girl  I  lost  my  doll,  and  I  felt 
just  terribly  about  it.  We  hunted  everywhere 
for  her,  Mama  and  Nurse  and  I,  and  I  was  so 
unhappy  that  I  cried  myself  to  sleep  after  Nurse 
had  gone.  And  in  the  night  I  dreamed  that  she 
was  hidden  under  the  oak  chest  in  the  hall !" 

"The  nurse?"  Ned  asked. 

"No,  my  doll,  stupid !  And  when  I  got  up  in 
the  morning  I  went  down  and  looked,  and  there 
she  was!     Now,  was  n't  that— remarkable?" 

"It  was.  But  you  see,  Molly,  we  have  n't  any 
oak  chest  in  our  hall." 

"We  might  get  one,  though,"  said  Spud,  with 
a  smile  of  mock  helpfulness. 

Molly  pouted  very  prettily,  and  said  with  a 
shrug :  "Oh,  if  you  're  going  to  make  fun  of  me—" 


"We  're  not,"  protested  Ned.  "It  's  a  wonder- 
ful scheme.  You  go  ahead  and  dream,  Molly, 
and  see  what  happens." 

"Maybe  you  'd  better  eat  some  mince-pie  or 
Welsh  rarebit  or  something  before  you  go  to 
bed,"  said  Sandy,  "so  you  '11  be  sure  to  dream." 

"I  always  dream,"  replied  Molly,  "every  night 
of  my  life.  And  some  of  them  are  just  beauti- 
ful!" 

"I  wish  mine  were,"  said  Spud.  "Mine  are 
just  awful.  You  and  Cal  ought  to  compare 
dreams.  Cal  has  a  fine  time  dreaming,  don't  you, 
Cal?  Remember  the  night  Ned  lost  his  money 
you  dreamed  of  thieves?" 

"Really?"  cried  Molly.  "Then  it  was  thieves 
that  took  your  money,  Ned!" 

"I  guess  it  was— if  the  money  was  taken.  I 
think,  though,  that  I  just  mislaid  it." 

"Gracious !"  said  The  Fungus,  admiringly. 
"You  talk  of  mislaying  eight  dollars  as  though  it 
was  eight  cents !    I  wish  I  was  rich  like  that." 

"I  tell  you  what  you  do,  Molly,"  said  Spud. 
"You  dream  about  sixteen  dollars  instead  of 
eight,  and  then  when  Ned  finds  it,  you  and  I  '11 
divide  the  other  eight !" 

"Spud,  you  're  too  silly  for  anything,"  said 
Molly,  severely. 

"He  is,"  Sandy  agreed.  "We  've  got  to  be 
going,  fellows.  We  've  had  a  very  nice  time, 
Molly." 

"Yes,  thanks,  and  we  '11  come  again,"  said  The 
Fungus. 

"Next  Sunday,  then,"  Molly  replied.  "Don't 
forget.  The  Pippin  Club  meets  every  Sunday 
afternoon." 

"In  their  club-house  on— on  Apple  Avenue," 
added  Spud.  "I  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
president  for  her  hospitality.  All  will  signify 
by  taking  another  apple.  It  is  so  moved.  As 
treasurer,  I  '11  take  two." 

"A  terrible  thought  strikes  me,"  said  Dutch, 
as  they  left  the  club-house.  "We  '11  probably 
have  apple-sauce  for  supper!" 

A  groan,  loud,  prolonged,  and  dismal,  arose  on 
the  afternoon  air.  Spud  viewed  the  two  pippins 
in  his  hands  and  shook  his  head  over  them. 

"They  don't  look  as  good  as  they  did,"  he  mut- 
tered. "I  think  I  '11  just  put  them  back— in  my 
pocket." 

They  said  good-by  to  Molly  at  the  steps,  who 
waved  her  hand  at  them  from  the  porch,  and  then 
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ambled  back  to  West  House,  munching  as  they 
went,  all  "charter"  members  of  the  Pippin  Club. 

"That  sounds  like  business,  what?"  asked  Spud 
of  Cal,  as  he  read  the  notice  in  School  Building 
Monday  morning.  "House  Eleven :  Practice  at 
3:45  sharp  to-day.     No  cuts.     Brooks,  Captain." 

"Well,"  Spud  went  on,  "I  hope  Brooksie  won't 
take  it  out  on  The  Fungus  for  that  beastly  fumble. 
Was  n't  that  the  meanest  luck  ever?  Between 
you  and  me,  Cal,  Fungus  ought  to  have  recov- 
ered that  ball.  He  had  lots  of  time.  It  looked 
like  a  case  of  stage-fright.  I  guess  Fungus  was 
so  horrified  at  what  he  'd  done  he  could  n't  move 
for  a  second.  But  he  will  make  good  all  right  if 
Brooksie  does  n't  take  him  off  to-day.  And  I 
don't  believe  he  will.  For  Brooksie  has  a  lot  of 
common  sense." 

Spud  was  right  in  his  surmise.  The  Fungus 
went  back  to  his  place  at  left  half-back  that  after- 
noon, just  as  though  there  had  n't  been  any  fum- 
ble. It  was  the  hardest  practice  of  the  season, 
and  lasted  until  it  was  almost  too  dark  to  see  the 
ball  with  any  certainty.  Brooks  was  trying  to 
make  his  machine  run  smoothly.  All  the  parts 
were  there,  and  they  represented  plenty  of  power, 
but  so  far  the  full  power  had  n't  materialized. 
A  foot-ball  team  is  like,  we  will  say,  an  engine 
which  is  rated  at  twenty  horse-power.  If  the 
engine  runs  smoothly  it  will  develop  its  twenty, 
but  if  the  parts  are  n't  assembled  just  right,  if 
each  one  is  n't  timed  exactly  with  the  others, 
there  's  a  loss  of  power,  and  the  twenty  is  per- 
haps no  better  than  a  fifteen.  So  it  was  with  the 
House  Team.  Brooks,  who  had,  as  Spud  said, 
a  lot  of  common  sense— and  a  good  deal  of  foot- 
ball sense  added  to  it— realized  that  his  team  rep- 
resented the  best  of  the  material  at  hand  and 
that  if  it  was  to  develop  the  power  of  which  it 
was  capable  it  must  be  perfectly  adjusted.  So 
that  afternoon  and  every  other  afternoon  that 
week  the  constant  cry  was,  "Get  together!"  The 
back-field  was  the  chief  offender.  Play  after 
play  was  pulled  off— the  team  had  a  repertoire  of 
fourteen  at  this  stage  — and  always  some  one  was 
too  early  or  too  late.  Brooks  argued  and  ex- 
plained and  pleaded  and  scolded.  Ned  gave  way 
to  Westlake  at  right  half,  and  Morris  took 
M'Crae's  place  at  quarter,  and  still  things  went 
wrong.  Hoop  went  into  the  line  for  Brooks,  so 
that  the  captain  might  coach  from  back  of  the 
team.  A  thing  that  exasperated  Brooks  was  that 
over  on  the  Hall  gridiron  the  rival  team  was  run- 
ning through  its  signals  with  all  the  smoothness 
that  the  House  Eleven  lacked.  But  Rome  was  n't 
built  in  a  day,  and  Brooks  told  himself  that  it 
was  something  accomplished  if  he  had  only  made 


the  fellows  understand  what  was  wanted.  Per- 
haps to-morrow  or  the  next  day  they  would  put 
his  preaching  into  practice.  It  was  a  very  tired 
group  of  players  and  substitutes  that  trailed  back 
to  the  gymnasium  at  dusk.  The  Hall  Team  had 
long  since  disappeared,  and  they  had  the  gymna- 
sium to  themselves.  Brooks,  attired  scantily  in 
a  generous  bath-towel,  spoke  a  few  words  to  his 
weary  team-mates  on  his  way  to  the  shower. 

"You  fellows  can  play  this  game  the  way  it 
ought  to  be  played,"  he  said;  "play  it  well  enough 
to  lick  the  Hall.  But  you  won't  until  you  can  get 
it  into  your  heads  that  a  foot-ball  team  is  n't 
made  up  of  eleven  fellows  each  acting  for  him- 
self, but  of  eleven  fellows  acting  as  one.  You 
know  your  plays,  but  you  don't  know  how  to  use 
them.  That  's  what  the  trouble  is.  Hall  has  n't 
any  better  material  than  we  have,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  she  has  more  fellows  to  draw  from. 
But  Hall  gets  together.  The  line  and  the  ends 
and  the  back  work  like  so  many  different  parts 
of  a  watch,  and  the  result  is  nice  smooth  foot- 
ball. You  fellows  in  the  line  are  doing  pretty 
well,  but  the  backs  are  n't  helping  you  along. 
Now  to-morrow  I  want  to  see  this  team  take 
hold  and  run  through  its  plays  like  clockwork. 
If  it  does  n't,  there  's  going  to  be  another  victory 
for  Hall  on  Saturday.  I  'm  doing  all  I  can. 
Now  it  's  up  to  you  fellows." 

Brooks  disappeared  into  the  bath.  Then  Brad 
Miller  whistled  a  tune  softly  and  stole  bathward, 
and  one  after  another  the  rest  followed,  as  many 
as  there  was  room  for,  while  the  balance  waited, 
subdued  and  chastened. 

On  Tuesday,  practice  was  no  less  vigorous,  but 
Brooks  let  them  off  after  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 
There  was  some  improvement  noticeable.  Cal 
got  in  at  left  tackle  for  a  while  and  did  well ;  so 
well  that  Dutch,  relegated  to  the  substitutes, 
looked  distinctly  anxious.  It  was  almost  supper- 
time  when  West  House  reached  home.  On  the 
steps  sat  Molly,  a  red  ribbon  pinned  to  the  front 
of  her  gown  in  honor  of  the  houses.  Mrs.  Linn 
had  been  talking  to  her  from  the  doorway,  but 
hurried  kitchenward  when  the  boys  appeared. 

"I  did  n't  see  you  at  practice,  Molly,"  said  Ned, 
throwing  himself  down  wearily  on  the  steps. 

"No,  I  did  n't  go  to-day,"  answered  Molly.  "I 
was  teaching  'Clara'  tennis." 

"What  ?    Well,  you  must  be  getting  on  !" 

"I  don't  play  very  well,  of  course,  Ned,  but  I 
know  what  you  have  to  do,  and  that  's  what  I 
was  showing  'Clara.'  " 

"Oh,  I  see.  Where  is  he?"  Ned  looked  about 
him. 

"He— he  went  up-stairs."  Molly  hesitated  and 
looked  troubled.    "He— he  got  hit  with  a  ball." 
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"How  awful !"  laughed  Spud.  "Did  it  kill 
him  ?" 

"N-no,  but  it  made  his  nose  bleed.  It  hit  him 
right  square  on  the  nose!" 

"Why,  Molly!"  said  Spud,  in  shocked  tones, 
"is  that  the  way  you  treat  your  opponents?  You 
ought  to  be  playing  foot-ball  instead  of  tennis." 

"I  did  n't  mean  to,  Spud.  I  just  hit  a  ball 
across,  and  he  was  leaning  over  the  net  and 
did  n't  see  it  coming.     It— it  bled  horribly." 

"Well,  he  will  be  all  right,"  Sandy  said  com- 
fortingly. "Accidents  will  happen  on  the  best- 
regulated  courts." 

"Just  the  same,"  observed  Spud,  "it  is  n't  con- 
sidered sportsmanlike  to  maim  your  enemy, 
Molly."  But  Molly  looked  so  troubled  that  Spud 
stopped  his  efforts  at  teasing.  "I  see  you  're 
wearing  the  right  color,  Molly." 

"So  is  'Clara,'  "  murmured  Ned. 

"Yes,  but  if  you  don't  beat  the  Hall  next  Sat- 
urday I  'm  going  to  wear  blue,"  she  answered. 
There  was  a  groan  of  protest  at  that. 

"We  're  going  to  win,  though,"  said  Spud, 
sturdily,  "are  n't  we,  Cal?" 

"I  cal'late  we  '11  put  up  a  good  fight,"  was  the 
cautious  reply. 

"We  're  going  to  win  !"  said  The  Fungus,  vehe- 
mently, as  he  got  up.  "That  's  what  we  're  go- 
ing to  do !  Now  I  '11  go  up  and  see  how  'Clara's' 
nose  is.  I  hope  it  is  n't  damaged.  It  's  a  nice 
little  nose." 

It  was  n't  damaged,  but  it  presented  a  reddened 
and  swollen  appearance  when  "Clara"  brought 
it  to  the  supper-table  a  few  minutes  later.  He 
had  to  put  up  with  a  good  deal  of  "ragging" 
from  the  others. 

"I  shall  have  to  tell  Molly  to  be  more  careful 
with  you,"  said  Spud.  "You  're  not  used  to  the 
gentle  ways  of  women,  'Clara.'  " 

The  incident,  however,  brought  about  more 
trouble  for  Molly  than  for  her  victim,  for  the 
following  noon,  when  Cal  returned  from  morn- 
ing school,  Molly  called  to  him  from  beyond  the 
lilac  hedge  that  separated  the  two  houses. 

"Hello !"  he  said  as  he  went  over,  "what  's  the 
matter  with  you?"  for  Molly  looked  extremely 
depressed. 

"They  won't  let  me  go  out  of  the  yard  to-day," 
she  said  mournfully.  "And  Hoop  was  going  to 
play  tennis  with  me  after  dinner." 

"Why  won't  they?"  Cal  demanded. 

"Because  I  told  them  about  'Clara's'  nose,  and 
Aunt  Matilda  said  that  I  was  to  stay  at  home 
until  I  had  learned  to  be  more  ladylike  and  care- 
ful.   And  I  told  her  I  did  n't  mean  to  do  it,  too !" 

"That  's  a  shame!"  said  Cal,  warmly.  "It 
was  n't  your  fault.   You  could  n't  have  helped  it." 


"Aunt  Matilda  says  I  'm  harum-scarum," 
sighed  Molly.    "Do  you  think  I  am,  Cal?" 

"I— I  cal— I  guess  I  don't  just  know  what  that 
is,"  he  answered.  "How  long  have  you  got  to 
stay  in  the  yard  ?" 

"I  don't  know.  All  of  to-day,  anyhow.  Why, 
what  have  you  done  to  your  coat,  Cal  Boland?" 

"That !  That  's  just  a  tear,"  replied  Cal. 
"Hoop  and  I  were  tussling  this  morning." 

"You  must  have  it  mended,  or  it  will  get  worse. 
Have  n't  you  another  suit  you  can  put  on?" 

"Only  my  Sunday  one." 

"Then  you  'd  better  buy  one  at  once,"  she  said 
severely.  "That  is  n't  fit  to  be  seen  in,  Cal.  All 
the  other  boys  look  so  nice,  too." 

Cal  viewed  as  much  of  his  suit  as  was  in  sight 
to  him  and  shook  his  head  ruefully. 

"I  cal'late  I  've  got  to,"  he  said.  "Seems  like 
I  get  into  a  lot  of  trouble  with  my  clothes.  This 
was  a  perfectly  good  suit  when  I  came  here." 

Molly  laughed. 

"Well,  it  's  perfectly  good  for  nothing  now. 
Get  a  dark  suit,  Cal,  won't  you?  You  'd  look  so 
much  nicer  in  dark  clothes." 

"That  's  what  Ned  said.  Dark  clothes  show 
dirt,  though,  don't  they  ?" 

"They  could  n't  show  much  more  dirt  than 
those  do,"  replied  Molly,  scornfully.  "Just  look 
at  those !  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  be  seen 
in  them." 

Cal  looked  a  trifle  surprised  and  a  little 
ashamed. 

"I  guess  they  are  pretty  bad,"  he  muttered. 
"I  can  have  them  cleaned,  though,  can't  I  ?" 

"I  suppose  so,  but  they  '11  never  be  real  nice 
again.  You  could  wear  them  as  a  sort  of  second- 
best,  Cal." 

"Y-yes.  It  's  a  good  deal  of  a  bother,  though, 
having  two  suits,  I  cal'late.  You  'd  always  have 
to  be  changing." 

But  when  he  left  her,  bearing  a  message  to 
Hoop,  he  went  up  to  his  room  and  composed  a 
letter  to  his  mother,  in  which  he  explained  the 
necessity  for  new  clothes  and  asked  her  to  send 
,him  twelve  dollars.  Cal  had  been  to  the  village 
but  once  since  his  arrival  at  school,  and  conse- 
quently he  still  retained  most  of  his  two  dollars 
and  eighty-five  cents,  and  some  of  this,  he  "cal- 
'lated,"  could  be  added  to  the  twelve  dollars  if 
necessary.  In  the  matter  of  shoes  he  had  been 
lucky.  His  own  were  showing  signs  of  giving 
out,  and  when  Dutch  had  offered  him  the  loan  of 
a  pair  of  base-ball  shoes  with  cleated  soles,  Cal 
had  thankfully  accepted.  These  he  wore  when 
playing  foot-ball,  so  saving  his  own  shoes  a  deal 
of  hard  usage.  The  reply  to  his  letter  came 
promptly  two  days  later,  and  it  read  as  follows : 
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You  '11  soon  be  wanting  some  other  things  besides  a  suit, 
my  son,  and  so  I  send  you  fifteen  dollars  instead  of  the 
twelve  you  asked  for.  Don't  forget  to  have  your  hair  cut 
every  three  weeks.  It  will  soon  be  time  for  winter  under- 
wear, and  you  are  to  put  on  the  old  ribbed  ones  first.  They 
are  very  warm,  but  won't  last  long.  When  you  come  home 
at  Christmas-time,  I  will  get  you  another  suit  of  them. 
Does  Mrs.  Linn  keep  your  socks  darned  up  for  you,  and 
do  you  need  more  socks  yet,  I  wonder?  There  are  some 
gray  wool  ones  here  that  belonged  to  your  father,  but 
maybe  they  would  be  too  thick  for  you.  Are  your  shoes 
holdingout?  You  were  always  hard  on  shoes.  Havethem 
mended  before  they  go  to  pieces.  I  am  glad  you  are 
getting  on  so  well  with  your  studies  and  like  your  school 
so  much.  I  wouldn't  play  foot-ball  very  often.  The  papers 
are  full  of  accidents  to  boys  playing  foot-ball.  It  must  be 
a  very  rough  game.  Nancy  is  well  except  for  a  cold  in  her 
chest,  and  sends  love  to  you.  .   .  . 

There  was  no  practice  on  Friday  afternoon, 
and  Cal  went  shopping.  He  wanted  to  ask  Ned 
where  to  look  for  his  suit,  but  could  n't  bring 
himself  to  do  it.  He  did  ask  Spud,  but  Spud  had 
never  bought  much  besides  boots  and  stockings 
and  ties  in  Woodfield,  and  his  advice  was  vague. 

"I  guess  I  'd  go  to  the  big  store  opposite  the 
post-office,"  he  said.  "I  forget  the  name,  but 
you  '11  find  it  all  right." 

Cal  was  hoping  that  Spud  would  offer  to  ac- 
company him,  but  Spud  was  looking  over  a  few 
rusty  golf-clubs  and  waiting  for  Brad  Miller  to 
call  and  take  him  over  to  the  links,  so  Cal  went 
off  by  himself.  He  had  never  bought  a  suit  of 
clothes  unassisted,  and  was  filled  with  misgivings. 
But  they  were  extraordinarily  polite  and  atten- 
tive at  Simmons's  Boston  Store,  and  it  was  all 
over  before  he  knew  it,  and  he  was  trudging 
back  to  West  House  with  a  big  pasteboard  box 
under  his  arm.  The  clerk  had  offered  to  deliver 
it  for  him  in  the  morning,  but  Cal,  now  that  he 
had  made  the  purchase,  was  eager  to  get  it  home 
and  have  a  good  look  at  himself  in  the  mirror. 
The  house  was  empty  when  he  reached  it,  though 
Hoop  and  "Clara"  and  Molly  were  playing  tennis 
outside.  He  tried  the  new  suit  on  and  looked  it 
over.  It  was  necessary  to  get  onto  a  chair  in 
order  to  see  the  bottoms  of  the  trousers,  and 
when  he  saw  them,  Cal  had  a  vague  suspicion 
that  they  terminated  with  far  too  many  wrinkles. 
He  wished  he  might  have  Ned's  opinion  of 
them.  At  least,  though,  he  had  followed  advice 
and  bought  a  dark  suit,  and  one,  too,  that  would 
n't  easily  show  dirt.  The  goods  was  a  strange 
mixture  of  black  and  white,  the  white  consisting 
of  faint  lines,  forming  a  double  plaid.  In  effect 
the  suit  was  dark  gray,  almost  an  Oxford,  at  a 
distance.  The  surface  was  quite  rough  and 
seemed  to  contain  more  than  an  ordinary  share 
of  tiny  splinters  of  wood. 

"I  cal'late,"  he  told  himself,  as  he  felt  of  it, 
"that  this  sheep  must  have  lived  in  a  lumber-yard !" 


The  clothes  did  n't  look  nearly  as  natty  as  they 
had  at  the  store,  and  the  coat  had  a  perverse  way 
of  settling  away  from  his  neck  at  the  back.  Also, 
the  vest— waistcoat,  the  man  had  called  it— was 
decidedly  tight  across  the  chest.  He  wondered 
whether  Marm  could  n't  put  the  top  button  over 
a  little  for  him.  No,  on  the  whole,  he  was  n't 
nearly  so  satisfied  with  his  purchase  as  he  had 
been  at  the  Boston  Store,  but  he  cal'lated  it 
would  do.  He  got  out  of  it,  hung  it  up  in  the 
closet,  and  stowed  the  box  on  a  shelf.  To-morrow 
he  would  put  it  on  and  have  Marm  mend  the  suit 
he  was  wearing.  Then  he  would  have  it  cleaned, 
if  they  did  n't  ask  too  much,  and  perhaps  it  would 
last  him  until  Christmas.  There  was  one  thing 
to  be  said  for  his  new  clothes,  he  reflected,  as  he 
made  his  way  down-stairs,  and  that  was  that  they 
had  cost  him  even  less  than  he  had  dared  hope 
for.  Nine  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents  was  n't 
much  for  a  whole  suit.  And  he  had  almost  eight 
dollars  left !  He  cal'lated — no,  he  guessed  he 
was  n't  such  a  poor  shopper  after  all ! 

Down-stairs  he  found  that  most  of  West  House 
had  returned  and  were  watching  the  tennis.  Only 
Dutch  and  Spud  were  absent. 

"Hello,  Cal!"  was  the  greeting  of  The  Fungus. 
"What  have  you  been  doing?    Grinding?" 

"I  've  been  down-town,"  answered  Cal. 

"Thunder !  I  wish  I  could  go.  But  what  's  the 
use  when  you  have  n't  any  coin?  Did  you  bring 
anything  home  with  you?  Any  peanuts  or  choco- 
late, Cal?"    But  Cal  shook  his  head. 

"I  just  bought  a  suit  of  clothes,"  he  said. 

"Really?"  The  news  seemed  to  affect  them 
all,  The  Fungus,  Ned,  and  Sandy,  with  lively  in- 
terest and  surprise.  "Think  of  that!  Why,  Cal, 
you  '11  be  a  regular  Beau  Brummel !" 

Cal  did  n't  know  what  that  was,  but  he  smiled 
good-naturedly. 

"It  's  just  a  cheap  suit,"  he  explained.  "This 
one  's  getting  sort  of  shabby." 

"Now  that  you  speak  of  it,"  laughed  Sandy, 
"it  does  seem  a  bit  worn  about  the  edges." 

"Where  did  you  buy  it?"  asked  Ned,  gruffly. 

"Simmons's." 

"A  scurvy  place,"  Ned  grunted.  "I  told  you 
where  to  go." 

"I  forgot  where  you  said,"  answered  Cal, 
meekly. 

"You  could  have  asked,  could  n't  you?" 

"I  did  n't  want  to." 

Sandy  and  The  Fungus  exchanged  glances. 
That  something  was  very  wrong  between  Ned 
and  Cal  had  been  apparent  for  some  time,  but 
what  it  was  no  one  could  guess. 

"I  '11  wager  you  got  stung,"  said  Ned,  with 
more  than  a  trace  of  satisfaction  in  his  tones. 
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"I  don't  cal'late  I  did,"  answered  Cal,  calmly. 
"I  only  paid  nine  eighty-five." 

Further  discussion  on  the  subject  was  stopped 
by  Molly,  Hoop,  and  "Clara,"  who  had  finished 
their  set  and  now  joined  the  others  on  the  steps. 


CAL   BUYS   A   NEW    SUIT   OF   CLOTHES. 

"He  only  beat  us  six  to  three,"  announced 
Molly,  triumphantly,  nodding  at  Hoop.  "Don't 
you  think  we  did  pretty  well  ?" 

"I  guess  it  would  have  been  closer  if  I  had  n't 
been  in  it,"  said  "Clara,"  but  Molly  responded: 


"You  did  splendidly!     Did  n't  he,  Hoop?" 
"He  will  learn  all  right,  Molly." 
"They  did  n't  hit  you  on  the  nose  again,  did 
they?"  asked  Ned.     "If  they  did,  I  protest!" 
"Clara"  reddened  and  shook  his  head. 

"I  never  will  do  that 
again,"  Molly  laughed.  "It 
cost  me  two  days  in  jail." 

"It  was  a  pretty  big  jail," 
said  Cal.  "All  of  your 
aunts'  big  house." 

"Yes,  but  it  seems  small 
enough  when  you  know 
you  can't  get  out  of  it!" 

"By  the  way,  Molly," 
asked  The  Fungus,  "did 
you  ever  dream  what  had 
become  of  Ned's  money?" 
Molly's  face  fell,  and  she 
sighed. 

"N-no,  not  exactly.  I 
tried  three  times,  too.  The 
first  time  — that  was  Sunday 
night,  you  know  —  I  did 
dream  something,  but  I 
could  n't  quite  remember  it 
in  the  morning."  She  wrin- 
kled her  forehead.  "It  was 
something,  though,  about 
apples ;  and  Cal  was  in  it, 
too.  But  I  don't  seem  to 
remember  dreaming  about 
the  money." 

"Funny  that  you  should 
have  dreamed  of  apples," 
laughed  Sandy. 

"Not  half  as  funny  as 
dreaming  about  Cal,"  said 
Hoop.  "What  you  had  was 
a  nightmare,  Molly." 

"Produced   by    too    many 

pippins,"  added  The  Fungus. 

"I  'm  going  to  try  again," 

she  said  cheerfully.     "I  'm 

sure    that    was    a    perfectly 

good     dream  — if     I     could 

only  have  remembered  it." 

11       "Right-O!"    agreed   Ned. 

"Like  the  Irishman's  horse. 

It  was  a  perfectly  good  horse,  only  it  was  dead." 

Everybody  laughed,  except  Cal,  who  grinned, 

absent-mindedly,   for  he   caught   Ned  looking  at 

him  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  there  was  something 

in  the  look  he  did  not  like. 


(  To  be  continued. ) 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  BASE-BALL 

FOURTH   PAPER— GENERALSHIP  OF  OFFENSE 

BY  C.  H.  CLAUDY 


Let  it  be  understood  at  the  start  that  there  can 
be  nothing  "cut  and  dried"  about  base-ball.  You 
cannot  write  a  formula  for  generalship.  Cir- 
cumstances alter  cases.  What  is  right  in  one 
situation  may  be  wrong  in  another,  even  though 
both  situations  appear  the  same.  If  base-ball 
could  be  reduced  to  a  mathematical  problem,  if  it 
could  always  be  worked  out  to  such  a  certainty 
that,  given  X  pitching  a  fast  ball,  waist-high,  Y 
batting,  and  Z  on  second,  a  run  would  always  re- 
sult, the  game  would  have  little  interest.  It  is  the 
unexpectedness  of  the  contest,  the  fact  that  "the 
game  is  n't  over  until  the  last  man  's  out,"  that 
makes  it  so  fine  a  sport. 

So  any  account  of  generalship,  designed  to  be 
instructive,  must  be  considered  as  suggestive 
only,  and  certainly  not  to  be  regarded  as  were  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  the  Persians. 

There  is  the  "hit-and-run"  play,  for  instance. 
When  shall  a  manager  order  it  tried  ?  When  can 
it  be  expected  to  aid,  when  hinder,  the  chances  of 
a  run?  The  decision  rests  with  the  general  di- 
recting the  game,  yet  not  infrequently,  no  matter 
what  he  decides,  the  game  outwits  him.  But  it 
is  undeniable  that  bad  generalship  loses  almost  as 
many  games  as  bad  playing. 

As  all  base-ball  fans  know,  the  hit-and-run  play 
is  tried  with  a  man  on  first  base  and  usually  with 
less  than  two  out— it  may  be  one  or  none  out. 
When  the  hit-and-run  play  is  signaled,  the  run- 
ner starts  for  second  base  the  instant  the  pitcher 
draws  his  arm  back  for  the  pitch.  The  batter 
strives  to  hit  that  pitched  ball,  whether  it  be  good 
or  bad,  high  or  low.  The  play  has  several  angles 
and  possibilities.  If  the  batter  hits  the  ball  so 
that  it  goes  straight  into  some  in-fielder's  hands, 
he  is  out,  and  the  runner  is  also  out,  barring  an 
error,  since  the  ball  can  be  thrown  to  first  base 
long  before  the  runner  can  turn  and  get  back.  If 
the  batter  knocks  a  high  fly,  the  base-runner  must 
pull  up  and  watch  to  see  if  it  is  caught  — if  it  is, 
the  batter  is  out  and  the  runner  must  hurry  back 
to  first  base.  But  if  the  batter  hits  a  grounder, 
the  chances  are  good  that  both  he  and  the  runner 
will  be  safe,  the  batter  on  first,  the  runner  on 
second,  or  third,  which  possibility  is  the  object  of 
the  play.  And  if  the  batter  misses  the  ball  en- 
tirely, the  runner  has  an  excellent  chance  of 
making  a  straight  steal.  The  whole  effort  of  the 
batter  should  be  to  hit  the  ball  to  right  field  and 


on  the  ground,  or  low  —  hence  a  good  base-ball 
general  will  not  order  the  hit-and-run  with  a  man 
at  bat  who  generally  hits  to  left  field  or  straight 
over  second  base. 

The  batter  wants  to  knock  the  ball  to  right  field 
for  two  reasons.  The  first  is  that  the  second 
baseman,  seeing  the  runner  start  to  steal  second, 
will  be  in  duty  bound  to  cover  the  second  bag. 
The  gap  thus  left  between  the  second  and  first 
basemen  is  wide,  and  a  grounder  which  would 
ordinarily  be  "gobbled  up"  by  the  second  base- 
man rolls  safe.  The  second  reason  is  that  if  the 
batted  ball  is  fast  and  low,  the  man  running  to 
second  may  easily  make  third  base  also,  whereas 
if  the  ball  went  through  short-stop,  the  runner 
could  not  get  to  third  before  the  left-fielder  could 
get  it  and  return  it  to  third  base.  The  whole 
function  of  the  play  hinges  on  these  things,  and 
the  possibility  of  putting  a  man  on  third  base, 
from  first,  on  a  "single." 

The  good  field  general  ordinarily  will  not  order 
the  hit-and-run  with  a  slow  runner  on  first,  when 
the  pitcher  "holds"  the  runner  well  to  first  base; 
with  a  poor  batter  "up" ;  with  a  batter  up  who 
hits  to  left  field ;  with  two  out ;  or  when  he  is 
being  "outguessed"  by  the  defense.  For  instance, 
with  two  balls  and  no  strikes,  a  man  on  first  and 
none  out,  the  hit-and-run  is  often  played,  since 
it  is  probable  the  pitcher  will  try  to  "cut  the 
plate"  on  his  third  pitch.  The  defense  knows 
this.  But  in  this  situation,  just  because  it  is 
unexpected,  a  "pitch  out"  is  often  ordered  by 
the  catcher— that  is,  the  pitcher  is  to  deliver 
the  ball  "wide"  of  the  plate,  so  that  the  catcher 
can  make  a  perfect  catch  and  throw  to  second, 
to  catch  the  runner,  preventing  the  batter  from 
hitting  the  ball  at  all.  So  the  good  general 
will  attempt  to  catch  the  "pitch  out"  signal, 
and  flash  his  countermand  of  the  hit-and-run 
order,  thus  making  the  pitcher  "waste"  a  ball, 
and  keeping  the  runner  "tied"  to  his  base,  pre- 
venting his  being  put  out.  The  beauty  of  base- 
ball generalship  is  seen  right  here  in  the  out- 
guessing of  the  opposing  general  and  compelling 
the  pitcher  to  "get  in  a  hole,"  i.e.,  throw  several 
"balls"  instead  of  "strikes,"  so  that,  to  avoid 
passing  the  batter  to  first,  he  is  compelled  to  "put 
one  over"  the  plate,  thus  giving  the  batter  an  ex- 
cellent chance  to  make  a  hit.  The  hit-and-run 
play  is  thus  often  signaled  without  being  actually 
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played— an  obvious  signal  to  play  the  hit-and-run, 
secretly  countermanded,  to  get  the  pitcher  to 
waste  balls,  being  a  very  effective  play  and  in 
the  end  often  producing  a  safe  hit  or  an  advance 
of  runners  as  well  as  if  the  play  itself  were  suc- 
cessfully tried. 

The  "squeeze  play"  is  on  the  same  plan  as  the 
hit-and-run,  but  played  with  a  runner   on   third 


THE    "HIT-AND-RUN.         BUT   THEY   DON  T 
ALWAYS    HIT    IT ! 


base  instead  of  first,  or  with  runners  on  first  and 
second.  It  is  never  played  with  two  out.  The 
runner  on  third  takes  as  big  a  lead  as  he  dares, 
and  sprints  for  the  plate  with  the  pitcher's  mo- 
tion. The  batter  tries  only  to  "meet"  the  ball- 
he  does  n't  want  to  take  chances  hitting  it,  or  try 
to  drive  it  anywhere — he  wants  simply  to  touch 
it  and  prevent  the  catcher  from  getting  it.  For 
the  runner  is  coming  in  to  the  plate  so  fast  that 
if  the  ball  rolls  ten  feet  from  the  bat,  the  chances 
of  his  getting  across  the  "rubber"  before  the 
ball  can  be  fielded  by  either  catcher  or  pitcher  are 
excellent. 

But  if  the  batter  fails  to  hit  the  ball,  the  run- 
ner is  made  to  look  very  foolish  indeed,  since  he 
comes  up  the  plate  to  find  the  waiting  catcher, 
with  the  ball  in  his  hands,  ready  to  "put  it  on 
him."  In  the  hit-and-run,  if  the  batter  fails  to 
hit,  the  runner  may  well  make  a  straight  steal  of 
second,  for  the  catcher  must  throw  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet,  the  baseman  must  catch  the  ball 
and  tag  the  runner,  before  he  is  out.  In  the 
"squeeze,"  the  catcher  does  n't  have  to  throw  the 
ball  at  all,  he  has  it  ready  and  waiting.  But  in 
the  hit-and-run,  a  batter  who  bunts  makes  of  his 
play  but  an  ordinary  sacrifice  play— he  is  proba- 
bly put  out  at  first  easily,  and  the  runner  has  lit- 
tle chance  of  making  third  base.  Whereas  the 
hunter  in  the  squeeze  may  easily  be  safe,  since 
the  fielded  ball  may  be  thrown  to  the  plate  in  an 
attempt  to  put  out  the  runner,  and,  even  if  the 


batter  is  put  out  at  first,  a  run  has  scored,  and  he 
is  happy. 

The  good  general  will  not  ordinarily  order  a 
squeeze  with  a  good  hitter  up,  preferring  the 
chance  of  his  making  a  "hit,"  or  with  a  slow 
runner  on  third,  when  his  side  is  ahead  of  the 
game,  unless  he  is  so  far  ahead  he  is  willing  to 
take  chances,  or  perhaps  with  the  bases  filled,  the 
one  time  in  a  thousand  when  it  is  wise  to  try  a 
triple  steal.  But  with  a  good  hunter  up,  three 
balls  called  on  the  pitcher,  a  fast  man  on  third, 
and  a  run  badly  needed,  it  may  be  a  first-class 
play  to  try.  It  is  also  indicated  when  the  pitcher 
is  easily  "rattled,"  for,  seeing  the  man  tearing  in 
from  third,   he  may  throw  wild  to  the   catcher. 

The  "sacrifice  advance,"  more  often  called  the 
sacrifice  bunt,  is  the  usual,  average,  general  play 
with  a  man  on  first  and  none  out.  The  offense 
figure  they  can  afford  to  lose  a  man  "out"  at 
first  to  advance  the  man  on  first  base  to  second 
base,  particularly  with  the  batting  order  "right" 
—  that  is,  with  the  fast  man  on  first,  the  good 
bunter  or  sacrifice  hitter  at  bat,  and  the  "clean 


'BLOCKED    OFF!  (NOTE    THE    RUNNERS    CAP 

IN   THE    AIR.) 


up"  man,  noted  for  long  drives  and  a  good  bat- 
ting average,  "on  deck,"  that  is,  next  "at  bat." 
For  with  a  man  on  second,  one  out,  and  two 
hitters  coming  (the  result  of  the  sacrifice  ad- 
vance), the  chances  of  a  score  are  good. 

Yet  the  wise  general,  knowing  the  defense 
expects  the  ordinary,  average  play,  will  often 
order  a  hit-and-run,  or  a  straight  steal.  For  if 
he  can  have  a  man  on  second  and  none  out,  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  things  he  may  do — his  chances 
of  scoring  are  so  much  greater  with  only  two 
bases  to  run  and  three  batters  coming,  that  he 
may  depend  entirely  from  there  on,  on  sacrifice 
hitting,  or  he  may  get  a  man  on  first  while  the 
man  on  second  is  held  to  the  bag,  and  try  a  double 
steal,  or  a  double  delayed  steal  — so  that  here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  sacrifice  advance,  though  common, 
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usual,  and  successful  many  times,  may  be  — should 
be— varied  occasionally  by  a  keen  general,  to  the 
confusion  of  the  defense. 

Stealing  second  or  third— double  steals,  de- 
layed steals,  triple  steals,  already  spoken  of  in 
the  paper  on  base-running— may  be  opportunities 
taken  by  players,  or  ordered  from  the  bench.  The 
good  general  will  not  order  a  steal  of  second  with 
none  out  and  a  slow  runner  "on,"  if  a  fine  batter 
is  "up,"  but  he  will  order  it  with  one 
or  two  out,  if  the  conditions  of  bat- 
ting order,  the  kind  of  pitcher,  and 
the  state  of  the  game  warrant  it. 
Left-handed  pitchers,  who  usually 
hold  players  well  to  their  bases,  may 
be  subjects  for  the  delayed  steal,  in 
which  the  man  on  first  takes  a  dan- 
cing lead  while  the  catcher  has  the 
ball,  and,  poising  for  a  sprint  and 
slide  back  to  first,  makes  it  hard  for 
the  catcher  to  decide  whether  to 
throw  to  first  base  or  return  the  ball 
to  the  pitcher.  If  he  does  the  latter, 
the  runner,  "pulling  off"  the  delayed 
steal,  will  start  for  second  base  as 
hard  as  he  can  go  the  instant  the 
catcher  tosses  the  ball  to  the  pitcher. 
The  pitcher,  surprised,  and  not  in  po- 
sition to  whirl  and  make  the  throw  to 
second  in  the  minimum  of  time- 
caught  "flat-footed"  as  ball-players  say  — will  often 
get  the  ball  to  second  base  too  late  to  catch  the  run- 
ner. Not  infrequently  he  has  to  "hold  his  throw," 
waiting  for  the  equally  surprised  second  baseman 
or  short-stop  to  get  to  the  base  in  time  to  catch 
the  ball.  The  "delayed  steal"  is  thus  a  strategic 
move  involving  surprise  of  the  enemy  as  its  most 
salient  feature,  and  the  good  base-ball  general 
will  take  into  consideration  the  wariness  of  his 
opponents  and  the  character  of  the  men  on  the 
paths  and  in-field,  before  ordering  it.  He  will 
also  try  to  know  what  kind  of  a  ball  is  to  be 
pitched,  and  what  the  defense  is  going  to  do.  It 
is  largely  a  guessing-match,  and  yet  it  is  guess- 
ing, and  guessing  right,  which  wins  games. 

This  "guessing-match"  is  often  intricate  and 
involved.  There  is  an  instance  often  reported  by 
admirers  of  the  Chicago  "Cubs"  in  which  Frank 
Chance,  the  captain,  repeatedly  outguessed  the 
"Reds"  (Cincinnati),  with  which  team  they  were 
playing  a  hard  game.  Chance  had  the  "acute 
situation"  to  deal  with,  a  man  on  first  and  an- 
other on  third.  Roth,  catching  for  Cincinnati, 
signaled  his  pitcher  for  a  curve  ball.  Chance 
guessed  that  a  curve  was  coming  and  ordered  a 
delayed  double  steal,  figuring  that  the  batter 
would  miss  the  curve  and  that  the  Cincinnati  bat- 


tery, elated  at  a  "strike,"  would  be  less  watchful 
in  returning  the  ball  and  in  getting  ready  for  the 
next  pitch.  But  some  one  of  the  "Reds"  saw  the 
signal,  the  team  shifted  its  position,  and  got  up 
on  tiptoe.  Their  signal  was  changed  and  a  "pitch 
out"  called  for.  Kane,  coaching  for  Chicago, 
noted  as  a  "signal  reader,"  saw  the  "pitch  out" 
signal  and  Chance  changed  his  orders.  His  run- 
ners held  their  bases,  and  a  ball  was  "wasted." 


IV    COBB  S 
WEL 


QUICKNESS.       HE    HAS    JUST    "BUNTED,       AND    IS    ALREADY 
L   STAKTED    FOK    FIRST    BASE    BEFORE    THE    CATCHER 
HAS    LOWERED    HIS    HANDS. 

On  the  next  ball,  Chance  again  ordered  the  de- 
layed double  steal.  Roth  guessed  it,  and  ordered 
another  "pitch  out."  Chance  saw  this,  and  or- 
dered a  wait.  Roth  saw  the  change  and  ordered 
a  fast,  high  ball.  Chance,  guessing  he  would  do 
so,  suddenly  ordered  a  hit-and-run,  a  daring  thing 
to  do,  a  base  hit  was  made,  two  runs  scored,  and 
the  game  was  over  ! 

Beware  the  hit-and-run  with  first  and  second 
occupied  —  the  grave  danger  of  the  play  is  a  line 
ball  to  the  in-field  resulting  in  a  triple  play,  thus : 
the  line  ball,  caught,  puts  the  batter  out ;  the  first 
baseman,  who  makes  the  catch,  steps  to  the  initial 
bag,  putting  the  first  base  occupant  out  (he  hav- 
ing run  for  second)  ;  the  first  baseman  throws  to 
second  base,  in  ample  time  to  get  the  runner  from 
that  station,  who  has  run  for  third  and  has  n't  had 
time  to  get  back.  In  the  same  way,  a  ground 
ball,  which  has  to  be  fielded  to  first  base  to  get 
the  runner,  may  be  sent  to  second  base  to  catch 
the  man  coming  in,  or  to  third  to  catch  the  man 
coming  from  second.  In  other  words,  the  hit- 
and-run,  with  two  men  on,  not  only  increases  the 
chance  of  a  score,  but  of  retiring  the  side.  There- 
fore, consider,  before  ordering  it.  Moreover,  the 
"gap"  between  first  and  second  basemen  is  not 
so  wide  when  the  hit-and-run  is  tried  with  two 
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bases  occupied,   for  all  the  attention   of  the  de- 
fense will  be  devoted  to  the  leading  runner. 

Generally  speaking,  the  squeeze  is  not  tried 
with  the  bases  full,  and  the  simple,  unassisted 
triple  steal  is  markedly  rare.  It  requires  com- 
plete cooperation  between  all  three  runners,  and 
a  fast  man  on  third  trying  to  get  home. 


"SLIDING   IN       UNDEK   THE    CATCHER. 

But  the  vital  situation,  that  productive  of  the 
most  interest  in  a  ball  game,  is  when  first  and 
third  are  occupied.  The  plays  were  discussed  in 
the  last  paper— but  what  to  do  as  captain,  gen- 
eral, manager,  when  to  order  the  single  steal  of 
second,  in  the  hope  of  getting  the  man  on  third 
a  chance  to  come  home,  when  to  order  the  double 
steal  straight  or  delayed,  both  starting  at  once, 
those  are  hard  questions.  But,  if  this  problem  is 
hard  for  the  general  of  the  offense,  it 
is  ten  times  as  hard  for  the  general 
of  the  defense,  and  so  the  offensive 
general  may  well  wait  on  his  decision 
and  see  what  happens.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  desperate  situations  re- 
quire desperate  remedies  — if  the  game 
is  far  gone  and  you  are  far  behind,  it 
is  foolish  to  try  to  have  the  man  on 
first  steal  second— the  defense  will 
play  for  him,  and  let  the  run  score, 
since  it  can't  hurt  them ;  but  a  long- 
continued  game  can.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  are  but  a  run  or  so  be- 
hind, the  situation  may  well  be  so 
acute  that  the  defense  will  not  play 
for  the  runner  on  first  at  all,  but  will 
devote  their  attention  to  the  man  on  third— 
hence  it  is  wise  to  order  the  steal  of  second. 
There  is  always  the  chance  that  they  will  play 
for  this  runner,  letting  the  run  score,  and  if  they 
don't,  why,  you  are  a  base  ahead  and  the  suc- 
ceeding batsman  has  the  chance  of  two  runs  in 


a  hit  from  his  bat,  instead  of  one !  And  it  is  the 
runs  that  count,  no  matter  how  you  get  them. 

The  good  base-ball  general  will  never  hesitate 
to  change  the  men  on  his  team  when  the  necessi- 
ties arise.  If  a  pitcher  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
game  and  another  substituted,  a  "pinch-hitter" 
is  frequently  sent  into  the  game  between  the  two. 
Thus,  A  is  pitching,  but  is  to  retire  in  favor  of 
B.  C,  a  pinch-hitter,  gets  in  the  game  first,  takes 
A's  place,  and  hits  for  him,  and  then  B  takes  C's 
place  and  pitches  for  him.  It  is  a  rule  of  the 
game  that  a  man  taken  out  cannot  play  again  in 
that  game,  consequently  one  man  is  never  sub- 
stituted for  another  who  is  not  definitely  through 
for  that  day. 

A  few  well-understood  signals  must  be 
learned  thoroughly,  in  the  offense  as  well  as  the 
defense.  You  may  arrange  that  these  signals  be 
given  verbally  or  by  motions,  but  they  must  be 
clear  and  well  understood.  The  base-ball  general 
must  have  a  signal,  with  his  batters  and  runners, 
for  the  hit-and-run,  which  will  also  serve  for  the 
squeeze:  for  stealing  a  base,  which  will  serve  for 
the  double  and  triple  steals,  also,  since,  of  course, 
if  a  steal  is  ordered,  all  the  men  "on"  will  steal; 
for  the  delayed  steal ;  for  a  sacrifice  play,  and  for 
a  bunt. 

Your  signals  may  be  words  or  deeds.  You 
may  scratch  your  nose  for  a  single  steal,  or  take 
off  your  cap  for  a  hit-and-run.  Or  you  may 
work  into  your  coacher's  talk  a  quiet,  "Not  yet; 
not  yet,  George,"  and  your  runner  will  know  that 
the  use  of  his  name  means  a  steal.  Your  batter 
may  be  instructed  to  try  the  hit-and-run  by  being 


THE    CATCHER    GIVING   HIS    SIGNALS. 

audibly  commanded  to  do  something  else,  as  "Hit 
'er  out"  for  a  try  on  the  third  ball,  "Hit  her"  for 
a  try  on  the  second  ball,  "Hit— you,  Jack,"  for  the 
play  on  the  first  ball,  and  so  forth.  Or  you  may 
instruct  him  simply  to  try  the  hit-and-run,  and 
use  his  judgment  as  to  the  ball  on  which  he  will 
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play  it,  whereupon  he  must  signal  the  runner 
what  ball  he  will  try  to  hit,  which  he  may  do  by 
hitting  the  plate,  once,  twice,  thrice,  or  four  times 
with  his  bat£  or  rubbing  his  right  hand  on  his 
trousers,  the  number  of  fingers  exposed  showing 
the  runner  the  number  of  the  ball  he  will  have  to 
run  on  — a  very  important  thing  for  him  to  know. 


can  have  any  one  of  a  hundred  combinations  at 
work  to  trap  a  runner,  and  need  many  more  sig- 
nals to  instruct  nine  men  what  to  do  than  does 
the  offense,  which  has  never  more  than  four  men 
in  the  game  at  once. 

The  opposing  team  will  try  to  steal  your  sig- 
nals—will,  by   watching  everything  you   do   and 
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Perhaps  the  utmost  perfection  in  signaling, 
both  in  offense  and  defense,  has  been  reached  by 
the  National  League  Champions,  the  Chicago 
"Cubs,"  the  great  base-ball  machine  built  up  and 
perfected  by  Frank  Chance,  the  "Peerless 
Leader."  Manager  Chance,  of  course,  changes 
signals  frequently.  One  of  his  signals  for  a  steal 
is  given  by  changing  positions  with  some  one  on 
the  bench.  When  he  gets  up  and  looks  over  the 
bats  on  the  ground,  his  runners  and  batsmen  may 
know  a  hit-and-run  is  ordered.  Sometimes  he 
orders  double  steals  by  lifting  his  cap;  again,  his 
signals  are  calls  to  his  players,  in  which  "Hof- 
man"  may  mean  "steal  on  the  first  ball" ;  "Steiny" 
(short  for  Steinfeldt),  "hit-and-run";  "Sheck- 
ard,"  "bunt  toward  third,"  etc. 

Planning  signals  is  easy— practising  them  and 
learning  them  not  hard,  but  both  are  vital  to  the 
offense,  as  well  as  the  defense,  although  defen- 
sive signals  are  greater  in  number  than  the  offen- 
sive signals.  In  other  words,  to  hit,  to  run,  to 
score,  is  all  the  offense  can  do.  But  the  defense, 
to  put  men  out  at  any  of  three  bases  and  home, 
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say  and  the  immediately  following  play,  try  to 
frustrate  your  offense.  It  is  part  of  the  game. 
And  just  for  that  reason,  you  should  have  several 
sets  of  signals,  for  offense,  which  you  can  use 
without  confusion.  Thus,  you  should  have  an 
audible  set,  a  visual  set,  a  coacher's  set,  perhaps 
two  of  each.  They  need  not  be  complicated  or 
hard  to  learn.  If  there  are  too  many  signals  to 
learn,  players  may  get  the  several  sets  confused, 
and  confusion  in  signals  means  getting  beaten  ! 
Hence,  have  your  signals  as  few  as  possible  and 
as  simple  as  possible,  but  have  several  sets  so  you 
can  change  if  you  find  the  other  general  has  read 
your  signals  and  is  anticipating  what  you  are  go- 
ing to  do.  And  do  you,  in  your  turn,  watch  your 
opponent,  in  his  offense,  and  see  if  you  can  detect 
any  connection  between  his  acts,  his  speech,  and 
the  things  his  runners  do.  Watch  his  defensive 
signals,  too,  for  if  you  can  learn  what  the  pitch 
is  to  be,  and  tell,  by  the  shifting  of  the  in-field  and 
the  out-field,  what  they  expect  you  to  do,  you  can 
perhaps  do  something  else.  Be  particular  to  try 
to  get  the  catcher's  signals,  and  to  learn  what  the 
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pitcher  is  going  to  do  by  watching  him  — with  a 
man  on  base,  to  know  when  a  waste  ball  is  com- 
ing is  invaluable  since  the  more  balls  you  can 
make  a  pitcher  "waste"  in  the  endeavor  to  catch 
a  man  stealing  who  won't  steal,  the  more  likely 
you  are  to.  make  him  put  the  ball  over  the  plate 
in  the  end. 

But  the  highest  part  of  generalship  is  in  the 
planning  of   the  game  — the  campaign   itself.     A 
manager  who  can  do  this  well  wins  many  games 
before  they  are  played.     Briefly,  such  a  planning 
beforehand     means     discovering    an     opponent's 
weakness,  and  playing  to  it.     Thus,  last  year  the 
general    plan   of   the    Boston 
American   League  team   was 
to  run  — run  when  they  should 
and  when  they  should  n't  — 
run  whether  they  got  put  out 
or  not  — run,  run,  run.    Their 
whole    idea    was    that    speed 
won  ball  games.    Their  nick- 
name was  the  Boston  "Speed 
Boys."       They     ran     wildly, 
foolishly,    wisely,    speedily  — 
but    they    always    ran.      The 
result  was  they  threatened  to 
win   a   pennant   by   running ! 
But    other    managers    finally 
decided  to  let  them  run  !   And 
very  consistent  "pitching  out" 
and    good    throwing    by    the 
catchers  finally  stopped  them. 

Now  if  you  have  a  team 
to  play  which  has  a  weak- 
throwing  catcher,  plan  your  games  on  the  idea 
of  stealing  second  base  every  time  you  can,  then 
third  base,  a  little  more  cautiously;  try  to  make 
as  many  scores  on  as  few  hits  as  you  can  — 
run,  as  the  Boston  Speed  Boys  did,  and  see  if  the 
weak-throwing  catcher  can  stop  you.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  catcher  is  strong,  but  the  pitcher 
weak,  plan  your  game  on  bunts  and  hits  — don't 
try  to  steal,  play  "straight  base-ball,"  and  let  the 
batter  bat  the  runner  round.  If  the  pitcher  is 
weak  on  fielding,  bunt  and  run,  bunt  and  run, 
bunt  and  run,  and  while  sometimes  he  will  get 
you,  at  other  times  you  will  beat  the  ball,  and  few 
things  demoralize  a  pitcher  more  than  swift  field- 
ing which  does  n't  succeed. 

McCloskey,  when  managing  the  St.  Louis  Car- 
dinals, restrained  his  team  from  hitting  the  ball 
in  a  game  with  Chicago,  when  Reulbach  was 
pitching,  making  his  men  bunt,  bunt,  bunt.  They 
did  n't  want  to  bunt — they  wanted  to  hit.  And 
they  bunted  themselves  out  of  the  game  for  six 
innings,  the  in-field  making  those  bunts  count  for 
"outs"  in  rapid  succession.     But  in  the  seventh, 


two  bunts  went  safe,  a  sacrifice  bunt  advanced 
them,  a  bunt  to  first  base  was  thrown  wild  to  the 
plate,  two  runs  scored,  the  Chicago  players  were 
in  a  rout,  and  before  the  ninth  inning  was  over, 
McCloskey's  players  had  "bunted  out"  five  runs ! 
If  the  pitcher  is  very  strong,  and  you  have  the 
nerve,  do  as  Chance  did  when  the  "Cubs"  played 
Detroit  for  the  Championship  of  the  World  and 
beat  them,  and  make  your  whole  team  "wait  out" 
a  pitcher.  It  was  the  second  game  of  the  last 
series  between  these  two  teams,  played  before  a 
huge  crowd.  When  Chicago  learned  that  "Wild 
Bill"  Donovan  was  to  pitch  for  Detroit,  Chance 
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issued  the  single  order  "wait."  He  had  a  definite 
plan  in  mind  for  the  game. 

The  team  waited.  Inning  after  inning  passed 
—  no  score.  The  crowd  yelled,  shrieked,  groaned 
for  a  hit— but  the  team  waited.  Man  after  man 
went  to  the  plate  and  waited  — took  as  many  balls 
as  he  could  get,  made  as  many  fouls  as  he  could, 
got  his  two  strikes  — often  his  three  strikes— and 
gave  place  to  the  next  man.  When  a  man  did  get 
on  first  base  he  did  his  best  to  draw  throws  from 
Donovan,  anything  to  get  him  to  throw  and  tire 
him  out.  "Wait,"  said  Chance  when  his  men 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  hit.  "Wait.  The  time 
has  n't  come  yet;  wait!"  And  they  waited  like 
hounds  held  in  leash,  though  eager  to  smash  one 
of  those  teasing  curves,  or  cannon-ball  fast  ones. 

They  waited  until  the  eighth  inning.  Hofman 
led  off.  He  led  off  with  a  vengeance  and  a  safe 
hit.  Chance  knew  the  time  had  come.  "Hit  it, 
Tinker,"  he  said,  and  Tinker,  smiling  and  draw- 
ing a  deep  breath,  stepped  to  the  plate.  He  was 
free.  He  could  hit  any  ball  he  pleased !  And  the 
first  one  pleased  him  mightily,  and  he  smote  it  to 
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the  far  out-field  until  it  hit  the  fence.  And  others 
followed  him,  and  they  were  also  free,  and  they 
also  picked  out  the  balls  that  "Wild  Bill"  sent 
toward  them,  and  smote,  each  man  the  kind  he 
liked  the  best;  and  when  the  smoke  of  battle 
cleared  away,  the  "Cubs,"  well  fed  with  runs, 
totaled  six  for  their  score,  and  the  game  was  won. 

It  was  won  by  Chance,  who  figured  that  Dono- 
van, unhittable  when  "right,"  would  "pitch  his 
arm  off"  if  made  to  pitch  enough,  and  that  then, 
before  Jennings,  manager  for  Detroit,  could 
switch  pitchers,  a  few  hits  in  succession  would 
win  the  game.     It  won  it. 

Never  confuse  signaling  with  generalship. 
Never  use  a  signal  when  plain  instructions  will 
do.  If  you  want  to  play  the  hit-and-run,  tell  the 
batter  so  before  he  goes  to  the  plate,  and  let  him 
signal  the  runner— don't  wait  until  he  is  at  the 
plate,  and  signal  the  runner,  and  have  him  signal 
the  batter.  The  simplest  way  is  the  best.  Chance 
told,  not  signaled,  his  men  to  "wait."  And 
just  because  the  captain  or  manager  can  talk  to 
his  players  on  the  offense,  except  when  he  him- 
self is  "on  the  paths,"  he  needs  much  fewer  sig- 
nals for  offensive  work  than  for  defensive  work. 

And  don't  try  to  do  it  all  from  the  bench.  It  is  n't 
always  possible  to  exercise  generalship  —  some- 
times the  best  planning  is  found  in  letting  the 
man  at  bat  and  on  the  base  do  what  seems  to  him 
best.  Sometimes  an  opportunity  to  steal  will  oc- 
cur which  no  manager  could  foresee  or  order — 
the  "signal-ridden"  player,  who  looks  to  his  man- 
ager for  everything,  would  never  take  the  oppor- 
tunity; an  alert  man  like  Cobb  will  take  the 
chance  and  make  his  steal,  and  then  look  to  see 
what  his  general  wants  him  to  do  next ! 

A  delayed-double-steal  bit  of  generalship  was 
described  in  the  first  of  these  papers.  Another 
instance,  this  time  a  single  delayed  steal,  almost 
as  spectacular,  although  less  depended  on  it,  oc- 
curred in  a  game  between  the  Pittsburgh  "Pi- 
rates" and  the  Philadelphia  "Phillies"  last  year. 
Wagner  was  on  second  base,  one  out.  He  got 
the  signal  for  a  delayed  steal  and  danced  away 
from  second  so  far  that  it  looked  as  if  he  must 
be  caught.  But  "Red"  Dooin,  the  captain  and 
great  catcher  of  the  "Phillies,"  knows  what  a 
base-runner  Wagner  is,  and  he  was  n't  to  be 
tricked.  He  drew  back  his  arm  to  throw,  and 
paused.  Wagner  danced  back  toward  second 
base.  Dooin  made  as  if  to  throw  to  the  pitcher. 
Wagner  danced  off  second  again.  Again  Dooin's 
arm  poised  for  the  throw,  and  again  Wagner 
waited.  Four  times  did  Dooin  "bluff"  the  throw 
to   second   base,    and    four   times   Wagner   took 

( To  be  con 


chances— but  could  not  draw  the  throw.  Then, 
apparently  giving  it  up,  he  took  a  short  lead  only. 
But  those  who  were  near  him  tell  of  seeing  his 
great  muscles  set,  and  when  Dooin,  deceived  at 
last,  carelessly  tossed  the  ball  back  to  his  pitcher, 
Wagner  was  off  like  a  flash,  slid  in  under  the 
third  baseman,  and  although  the  pitcher  was 
quick,  the  third  baseman  could  n't  quite  get  the 
ball  at  the  right  time— and  Wagner  was  "safe." 
No  manager  could  order  all  that.  It  requires 
some  brains  in  the  "how"  of  obedience,  as  well 
as  a  training  to  obey  absolutely,  in  base-ball  as 
in  warfare. 

McGraw,  now  manager  of  the  New  York 
"Giants,"  and  "Wee  Willie"  Keeler,  perhaps  the 
most  artistic  batsman  who  ever  played  the  game, 
would  never  have  established  their  freak  record 
of  two  runs  on  a  base  on  balls  and  a  short  single, 
if  they  had  waited  for  orders  from  the  bench. 
Both  were  with  Baltimore,  in  the  Old  National 
League,  playing  the  "Senators,"  as  the  National 
League  Washington  team  was  called,  in  the  capi- 
tal city.  McGraw  drew  a  base  on  balls.  Keeler 
came  to  bat,  flashed  the  hit-and-run  signal  to  him, 
hoping,  by  hitting  to  right  field,  to  let  McGraw 
get  to  third  base.  But  Keeler  made  a  mistake,  or 
the  pitch  took  an  odd  curve,  or  something  went 
wrong,  for  he  hit  to  left  field.  McGraw,  of 
course,  had  started  for  second  as  the  ball  was 
pitched.  Abbey,  in  left  field  for  the  "Orioles" 
(Baltimore),  naturally  thought  McGraw  would 
stop  at  second,  never  dreaming  he  would  try  for 
third  when  the  ball  was  already  in  his  (Abbey's) 
hands.  McGraw  figured  on  this,  and  did  try  for 
third.  Abbey  threw  lazily  enough  to  third  base, 
McGraw  twisted  away  in  his "  slide,  and  was 
"safe."  Meanwhile,  of  course,  Keeler  had  kept 
on  to  second,  seeing  the  ball  and  McGraw  racing 
each  other  to  third. 

McGraw,  guessing  that  Joyce,  the  third  base- 
man, was  sure  he,  McGraw,  was  through,  got  up 
and  sprinted  for  home  as  Joyce  turned  to  pick  up 
the  ball  from  the  ground.  Joyce,  rattled,  threw 
wild  to  the  catcher,  and  McGraw  scored.  And 
as  he  picked  himself  out  of  the  dust  he  was  all 
but  knocked  down  by  little  "Wee  Willie"  Keeler 
shooting  in  through  the  dirt  and  over  the  plate, 
behind  him.  It  was  daring,  crazily  daring,  base- 
running,  but  it  won  a  game  by  two  runs  on  a 
base  on  balls  and  a  short  single— something  for 
which  there  is  no  parallel  in  major  League  base- 
ball history.  And  it  is  the  heady  generalship  of 
McGraw  which  makes  the  "Giants"  so  hard  to 
beat  to-day,  and  keeps  them  always  dangerous, 
even  to  the  last  moment,  in  any  game  they  play. 
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Chapter  XII 

BILL  GOES   MOOSE-HUNTING 

Harden  watched  Bill  at  work  until  he  became  so 
sleepy  he  could  n't  hold  his  eyes  open.  Then  he 
rolled  in.  He  woke  up  once  or  twice  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  and  found  Bill  still 
squatted  before  the  fire  fashioning  his  bow. 
Wenham  was  a  bit  restless,  but  every  time  he. 
moved  Bill  got  up  and  came  to  his  side  to  ask  if 
there  was  anything  he  could  get  for  him.  Sev- 
eral times  the  boy  wanted  water,  and  Bill  brought 
it  to  him,  and  placing  his  arm  behind  his  back, 
lifted  him  to  the  cup  as  tenderly  as  a  trained 
nurse.  Harden,  watching  him  through  half- 
closed  eyes,  felt  still  more  ashamed  of  his  sus- 
picions. 

The  next  time  Harden  woke  up  it  was  broad 
daylight,  and  Bill  was  already  in  the  kitchen 
preparing  breakfast.  Harden  sprang  out  of  his 
bunk  and  hurried  to  Wenham's  side. 

"How  are  you,  Bob?"  he  inquired  anxiously. 

"Better,"  said  Wenham.  "Bill  is  a  great  nurse. 
He  must  have  slept  right  by  this  bunk  all  night. 
Every  time  I  woke  up  he  was  here." 

"How  's  your  appetite?"  asked  Harden. 

Wenham  smiled  weakly.    "I  'm  not  hungry." 

In  answer  to  a  call  from  the  kitchen,  Harden 
went  out  and  found  Bill  warming  up  a  can  of 
tomato  soup. 

"Take  this  in  to  him,"  he  ordered.  "It  may 
taste  good,  but  what  he  needs  is  beef  juice." 

"How  'd  you  come  out  with  your  bow?"  asked 
Harden,  and  Bill  replied: 

"Give  the  boy  his  broth  and  I  '11  show  you." 

Wenham  drank  about  half  a  cup  of  the  soup. 

When  Harden  returned  to  the  kitchen,  Bill  was 
standing  by  the  outer  door,  holding  his  bow  with 
the  string  drawn  back  and  the  arrow  leveled. 

"Don't  move,"  he  ordered.    "Don't  move,  I  say  !" 


Before  Harden  could  catch  his  breath  he  heard 
a  sharp  twang,  saw  a  flash  of  white  dart  from 
Bill's  hand,  and  heard  it  strike  with  a  sharp  blow 
just  above  his  head.  As  he  stood  stock-still,  not 
venturing  to  move  a  muscle,  Bill  came  up  to  him 
with  a  laugh  and  pointed  to  the  arrow.  It  was 
embedded  in  the  wood.  Bill  carefully  drew  it  out 
and  handed  it  to  him.  It  was  more  than  two  feet 
long  and  tipped  with  feathers  from  the  partridge 
Bill  had  shot  for  the  Christmas  dinner.  The  head 
looked  as  vicious  as  a  bullet.  He  had  taken  one 
of  the  flat  three-inch  spikes,  fastened  it  on 
firmly  with  wire,  and  filed  down  the  end  until  it 
was  as  sharp  as  a  needle.  Harden  held  it  in  his 
hand  gingerly,  still  too  much  surprised  by  Bill's 
dramatic  action  to  speak.  If  the  man's  object 
had  been  to  give  him  a  practical  demonstration 
that,  even  with  his  three  cartridges  gone,  he  still 
possessed  a  weapon  entitled  to  respect,  he  could 
have  taken  no  better  way. 

'What  you  think  of  it?"  he  asked. 

"That  I  don't  want  to  get  any  nearer  the  end 
of  that  arrow  than  I  was  a  second  ago,"  an- 
swered Harden,  a  bit  surlily. 

"Land,  sonny,"  answered  Bill,  "I  would  n't 
have  fired  it  that  close  if  I  was  n't  pretty  sure  of 
myself.  When  I  was  a  kid  I  had  one  of  these 
things  in  my  hand  all  the  time." 

"Think  you  could  kill  a  deer  with  that?" 

"You  could  kill  a  grizzly  bear  with  it  if  you 
hit  him  right." 

Harden  looked  skeptical. 

"It  would  n't  go  through  his  hide,"  he  avowed. 

"No,  sonny,  it  would  n't.  And  I  would  n't  try 
for  to  land  it  there." 

"Where  woidd  you  shoot  it — down  his  mouth  ?" 

"No,"  answered  Bill,  coolly,  "not  down  his 
mouth  — through  his  eye,  to  the  brain.  You  could 
kill  him  that  way  with  a  darning-needle,  my  boy." 

This  sounded  like  bloodthirsty  talk  to  Harden, 
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and  he  turned  away  from  the  subject  to  his 
breakfast.  Bill  laid  his  bow  and  arrow  one  side 
and  joined  him.  He  had  fried  some  of  the  pork 
and  had  made  a  batter  of  the  corn-meal,  which  he 
had  baked  into  a  sort  of  johnny-cake.  It  tasted 
good,  as  Bill's  cooking  always  did,  but,  as  usual, 
too,  there  was  not  half  enough  of  it.  The  latter 
was  holding  firmly  to  Harden's  original  plan  of 
dividing  the  provisions  into  small  enough  pro- 
portions to  a  meal  to  keep  them  from  actually 
starving  provided  they  secured  nothing  more. 
Bill  cleaned  up  his  share  in  less  than  a  dozen  big 
mouthfuls.  Then,  as  he  shoved  back  his  chair  a 
little,  he  inquired:  "You  told  me,  did  n't  you,  that 
you  came  in  here  following  a  big  moose?" 

Harden  nodded  indifferently.  He  was  not  in  a 
very  good  frame  of  mind  for  conversation. 

"And  you  said  your  dad  was  anxious  to  git  a 
cood  picter  of  him?" 
'  "Yes." 

"Why  don't  you  git  one  for  him?" 

"What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"I  'm  going  after  him  to-day,  and  if  I  shoots 
true  he  won't  have  many  more  picters  took." 

"You  mean  you  've  seen  the  moose?"  gasped 
Harden. 

"I  've  seen  tracks  as  big  as  an  elephant's,"  an- 
swered Bill. 

"When?    Where?" 

"Yesterday.    Not  a  half  a  mile  from  here." 

"But  to-day  he  might  be  fifty  miles  away." 

"I  reckon  not." 

"If  it  's  the  moose  I  mean,  you  don't  know 
how  fast  he  can  go,"  replied  Harden,  with  vivid 
recollections  of  the  chase  which  had  landed  him 
in  this  predicament. 

"He  ain't  runnin'  so  fast  now  as  he  was  then," 
answered  Bill. 

"Look  here,  Bill — what  are  you  driving  at?" 

"Nothin'.  Only  one  of  those  bullets  I  fired 
broke  his  ankle." 

"You  got  a  shot  at  him  when  you  were  after 
the  partridge?" 

"Exactly.  I  was  crawlin'  along  through  the 
snow,  lookin'  for  the  bird  I  scared  up,  when  I 
almost  stumbled  onto  this  big  moose  where  he 
was  lyin'  down.  The  wind  was  blowin'  toward 
me,  so  he  could  n't  smell  nothin',  an'  I  got  within 
twenty  yards  of  him.  Then  my  hand  begun  to 
tremble  an'  I  could  n't  shoot.  I  was  too  plumb 
hungry  to  shoot.  I  fired  an'  took  him  in  the 
ankle.  Then  my  head  began  to  spin  round,  an' 
I  did  n't  know  nothin'  for  a  whole  minute." 

If  the  story  had  been  told  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances but  the  present,  Harden  would  not 
have  believed  it.  In  the  first  place,  he  could  not 
imagine  any  one  really  having  such  an  adventure 


as  this  and  not  telling  about  it  at  once.  It  was  an 
incident  to  come  back  into  camp  breathless  about. 
Harden  was  eager  even  now  to  hurry  to  Wen- 
ham  and  repeat  the  story  to  him. 

"I  thought  it  was  just  as  well  not  to  get  you 
all  excited  for  nothin',"  added  Bill,  as  though 
answering  Harden's  thoughts,  "especially  him." 

He  nodded  toward  the  other  room. 

Here  again  was  one  of  those  thoughtful  bits  of 
kindness  which  Bill  always  seemed  to  come  out 
with  at  just  the  moment  Harden's  suspicions  be- 
gan to  strengthen.  As  usual,  Harden  felt  half 
ashamed  to  look  the  man  in  the  face  after  it. 
There  was  no  doubt  but  what  mention  of  the 
moose  to  Wenham  at  this  time  would  only  fur- 
nish him  with  another  subject  for  a  nightmare. 
,  "You  were  right,  Bill,"  answered  Harden. 

"But  now,"  went  on  Bill,  "that  I  've  got  a 
weapon  an'  the  boy  needs  fresh  meat—" 

"You  don't  mean  that  you  're  going  after  that 
moose  with  one  arrow?"  interrupted  Harden, 
excitedly. 

"One  's  as  good  as  twenty,"  answered  Bill. 
"You  'd  never  get  but  one  shot  at  that  feller." 

"But  if  you  only  wounded  him  and  he 
charged—" 

"Why,"  put  in  Bill,  in  his  slow  drawl,  "why,  it 
would  make  a  good  picter,  would  n't  it?" 

"Picture?"  gasped  Harden. 

"Thought  we  could  kill  two  birds  with  one 
arrow,"  answered  Bill.  "I  can  have  a  try  at  grub 
for  the  boy,  and  you — well,  you  might  square 
yourself  with  your  dad  if  you  come  home  with 
a  picter  of  the  moose." 

Harden  shoved  back  his  chair  and  stared  at 
Bill.  The  idea  took  away  his  breath.  He  re- 
membered very  distinctly  how  the  powerful  crea- 
ture had  looked  as  he  stood  there  with  lowered 
head.  To  confront  him  a  second  time  armed 
with  only  a  bow  and  arrow,  seemed  at  first 
thought  like  going  lion-hunting  with  an  air-gun. 
But  he  recalled  how  swiftly  the  arrow  had  sung 
over  his  head— with  how  solid  a  blow  it  had 
struck  the  wood,  embedding  the  iron  spike  a  full 
inch  or  two.  Besides  this,  both  of  Bill's  argu- 
ments appealed  to  him :  Bob  needed  the  fresh 
meat,  and  it  certainly  would  be  worth  a  big 
risk  to  show  his  father  a  picture  of  a  charging 
moose. 

Throwing  discretion  to  the  winds,  he  said : 

"I  'm  with  you,  Bill !    When  shall  we  start  ?" 

"We  '11  make  the  boy  easy  and  go  right  off." 

Harden  paused. 

"I  forgot  about  Bob,"  he  said  uneasily.  "I 
don't  believe  we  ought  to  leave  him  here  alone." 

"I  thought  of  that,  too,  but  it  's  safer  for  both 
of  us  to  go  on  a  job  of  this  kind  than  one.  You  '11 
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git  back  anyhow— with  food  enough  to  last  you 
the  rest  of  the  winter." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

Bill  drew  from  his  belt  one  of  the  big  butcher- 
knives  which  had  been  left  in  the  kitchen  drawer. 

"That  if  it  comes  to  a  hand-to-hand  tussle,  he 
don't  git  me  without  I  git  him.  Then  you  boys 
can  have  him  anyway." 

"Don't !"  shuddered  Harden.  "We  would  n't 
want  him  after  that." 

"You  can't  be  partic'lar  when  you  're  in  a  hole 
of  this  sort,"  answered  Bill,  in  as  matter-of-fact 
a  tone  as  though  this  were  an  every-day  incident. 
"Now  I  'm  goin'  to  put  some  water  and  grub 
where  the  boy  can  reach  it.  You  might  just  step 
in  an'  tell  him  we  're  goin'  for  the  day,  an'  see 
how  he  takes  it." 

Harden  went  into  the  other  room  a  bit  reluc- 
tantly. After  Bill's  realistic  description  of  what 
might  happen,  he  was  ready  to  back  out — not 
because  of  any  personal  fear,  but  because  it 
seemed  a  foolish  risk  to  take.  But  the  sight  of 
Wenham's  white  face  rather  strengthened  Bill's 
arguments.  The  boy  certainly  looked  as  though 
he  needed  more  food.  Harden  noticed  hollows 
in  his  cheeks  which  were  not  there  three  days 
ago.    The  sight  determined  him. 

"Bob,"  he  said,  "do  you  feel  able  to  stay  alone 
for  a  while?" 

"Why,  yes,"  answered  Wenham.  "What  are 
you  planning  to  do?" 

"Bill  wanted  to  see  if  he  could  get  a  deer." 

"All  right,"  answered  Wenham.  "I  suppose  the 
more  tracks  you  make  around  camp  the  better." 

"That  's  so,"  agreed  Harden.  "Every  foot- 
print is  a  signal." 

"Well,  good  luck  to  you,  Phil.  You  '11  get 
back  before  dark  ?" 

"Sure.  Bill  is  going  to  leave  water  and  food 
here  where  you  can  reach  it." 

"Leave  plenty  of  water.  I  don't  seem  to  care 
much  about  grub." 

"A  good  moose-steak  now — " 

"Moose?"  asked  Wenham,  quickly. 

Harden  caught  his  breath.  He  tried  to  laugh 
off  his  blunder. 

"Or  a  deer,"  he  said  quickly.  "I  don't  suppose 
you  're  fussy  which  it  is." 

"Ugh!"  shuddered  Wenham.  "You  'd  better 
leave  the  moose  alone." 

Bill  came  in  just  in  time  to  distract  Wenham's 
attention  from  pursuing  this  subject  further.  He 
had  a  pail  full  of  lake  water,  some  corn-cake,  and 
jam.    These  he  placed  within  easy  reach. 

"Sure  you  don't  mind,  sonny?"  he  questioned. 

"Not  a  bit,"  answered  Wenham.  "Maybe  the 
folks  will  turn  up  here  while  you  're  gone." 


"What  makes  you  think  that?"  asked  Bill, 
nervously. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  You  'd  better  start  right 
off,  so  as  to  get  back." 

"I  've  known  feelin's  like  that  what  you 
could  n't  explain  to  come  true,"  muttered  Bill. 

The  thought  apparently  prompted  the  man  to 
haste,  for,  shaking  Wenham's  hand  and  piling 
three  or  four  heavy  logs  on  the  fire,  he  called 
Harden,  took  his  bow  and  arrow,  and  began  at 
once  to  fasten  on  his  snow-shoes.  Harden  stopped 
only  long  enough  to  press  his  chum's  hand  and 
take  his  camera  before  joining  Bill  outside. 
Here,  in  spite  of  Bill's  eagerness  to  be  off  at 
once,  he  took  the  time  to  heap  the  smudge  fire 
high  with  fresh  boughs.  Then,  making  his  own 
snow-shoes  tight,  he  swung  off  into  the  woods  at 
Bill's  heels. 

The  latter  took  a  course  almost  at  right  angles 
to  the  lake,  and  moved  on  steadily,  over  his  tracks 
made  two  days  ago,  for  the  matter  of  an  hour. 
He  did  not  stop  until  he  reached  the  place  where 
he  had  shot  the  partridge.  A  few  scattered 
feathers  and  the  imprint  of  his  body  on  the  snow 
certainly  backed  up  his  story  that  far.  He  pushed 
through  a  clump  of  bushes,  and  a  trail  of  bright 
crimson  on  the  snow,  together  with  the  deep 
moose  tracks,  proved  the  rest  of  it. 

"Here  's  where  I  nicked  him,"  said  Bill,  point- 
ing to  the  evidence. 

Harden  nodded.  He  made  his  camera  ready, 
as  though  he  expected  the  animal  to  plunge 
through  the  bushes  then  and  there. 

Bill  smiled. 

"He  '11  give  you  a  walk  yet  before  you  get  a 
chance  to  use  that,"  he  remarked. 

"Then  we  'd  better  be  off,"  answered  Harden, 
eagerly. 

"Right  you  are,"  agreed  Bill. 

He  again  led  the  way,  moving  for  the  first 
mile  rapidly  and  with  no  great  caution.  The 
tracks  were  easy  enough  to  follow,  and  it  was 
evident  from  the  amount  of  snow  which  had 
been  blown  into  them  that  they  were  made  on 
the  first  wild  dash  two  days  ago.  Then  they 
reached  a  spot  where  evidently  the  animal  had 
lain  down  — perhaps  for  the  night.  From  this 
point  on,  the  trail  grew  decidedly  warmer. 

Bill  moved  more  cautiously,  keeping  his  arrow 
strung  on  the  bowline.  Whenever  he  came  to  a 
particularly  dense  thicket  he  pushed  the  boughs 
aside  carefully  and  noiselessly,  keeping  his  bow 
always  in  front  of  him.  He  had  acquired  almost 
an  Indian's  skill  in  avoiding  snapping  twigs  and 
walking  in  shadow-like  silence.  The  trail  made 
many  curves,  so  that  Bill  often  had  to  leave  it 
and  manoeuver  around  in  order  to  keep  the  light 
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breeze  always  in  his  face.  This  consumed  a  good 
deal  of  time,  which  made  their  progress  slow. 

So  another  hour  passed.  Under  the  strain  of 
the  nerve-racking  care  which  every  step  de- 
manded, Harden  began  to  tire.  The  tension  was 
exhausting.  Neither  knew  but  what  the  next 
step  might  rouse  the  moose  from  his  resting- 
place  and  bring  them  face  to  face  with  him.  This 
was  to  be  no  sportsman's  battle,  with  odds  all  in 
favor  of  the  hunter  armed  with  a  rifle;  it  was 
to  be  no  naturalist's  adventure,  calling  only  for 
agility  and  nice  strategy,  with  no  great  risk  on 
either  side;  it  was  to  be  a  grim  contest  for  life 
between  a  pain-maddened  brute  and  a  hunger- 
pressed  man.  In  a  way  it  would  be  a  fairer  fight 
than  the  hunter  usually  gives  the  hunted.  Harden 
quite  lost  sight  of  his  own  mission  until  Bill  sud- 
denly stopped  and  motioned  for  him  to  creep 
nearer.  "We  're  close  to  him  now,"  he  whispered. 
"Is  your  picter-gun  ready?" 

Harden  nodded  and  felt  the  muscles  in  his 
throat  suddenly  grow  taut. 

"Then  remember  this,"  whispered  Bill;  "don't 
try  to  run.  If  he  comes  down  on  us,  keep  behind 
a  tree.    You  can  dodge  faster  than  he  can." 

Again  Harden  nodded. 

"And  don't  pay  any  attention  to  me,"  added 
Bill.     "Tend  to  yourself  and  your  picter." 

"You  'd  better  keep  behind  a  tree  yourself," 
whispered  Harden. 

"I  will  if  I  can  git  him  that  way,"  answered 
Bill.     "But  I  'm  goin'  to  git  him  some  way." 

Harden  examined  his  camera  to  make  sure  it 
was  all  ready  for  the  press  of  the  button,  and 
then  followed  almost  at  Bill's  heels.  The  latter 
pressed  through  a  screen  of  boughs,  moving  inch 
by  inch,  and  peered  down  the  broad  open  bed  of 
a  frozen  stream.  To  the  right  and  not  two  hun- 
dred yards  distant  the  water  had  broken  free  on 
a  sharp  incline,  and  there,  as  though  resting  after 
a  drink,  lay  a  big  dark-brown  body.  Harden, 
staring  past  Bill,  caught  a  glimpse  of  it  and 
waited. 

The  latter  did  not  move  for  a  minute,  but 
seemed  to  be  studying  closely  the  battle-ground. 
The  brook  made  an  opening  which  was  of 
decided  advantage,  as  it  gave  a  clear  vision. 
Furthermore,  the  sharp  banks  furnished  some 
protection.  On  the  other  hand,  these  banks  were 
a  barrier  for  closer  approach.  It  would  have 
been  an  easy  rifle-shot  from  where  they  stood, 
but  with  only  an  arrow,  and  a  single  arrow  at 
that,  the  problem  was  to  get  within  a  few  yards 
and  into  such  a  position  as  would  give  a  side 
shot.  With  the  moose  coming  head  on,  Bill 
would  be  powerless.  The  thick  skull  was  as  hard 
as  granite.     But  the  charge  was  essential,  and 


the  first  thing  Bill  must  do  was  to  so  enrage  the 
animal  that  the  latter  would  not  think  of  flight. 
He  must  use  the  tactics  of  the  Spanish  bull-ring, 
though  from  no  such  cruel  motive. 

To  the  right  and  standing  out  a  little  from  the 
other  trees  stood  a  large  pine.  Slowly  turning 
his  head  and  scarcely  moving  his  lips,  Bill  spoke 
to  Harden.  "See  that  pine?"  adding,  as  Harden 
nodded,  "Git  behind  it  and  stay  behind  it— no 
matter'what  happens." 

Harden  moved  back  cautiously,  and,  still 
screened  by  the  dense  growth,  stole  to  a  position 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  pine.  He  knew  the  next 
step  into  the  open  would  rouse  the  animal,  and 
paused.  At  the  same  moment  Bill  pushed  through 
the  trees.  In  a  single  leap  the  moose  was  on  his 
feet,  and  Harden,  darting  forward  the  remaining 
distance,  leveled  his  camera  and  pressed  the  but- 
ton. Rapidly  turning  the  film,  he  made  ready  for 
another  picture. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  moose  stood  stock-still, 
head  erect,  and  with  his  wounded  right  fore  leg 
lifted.  He  faced  the  man  as  though  uncertain 
whether  to  run  or  fight.  Bill  had  removed  his 
jacket,  and  with  this  in  his  right  hand,  his  bow 
and  arrow  in  his  left,  he,  too,  waited  for  the 
space  of  perhaps  five  seconds.  Then  sliding  his 
snow-shoes  forward  over  the  deep  snow,  he  sud- 
denly let  out  a  yell  and  flung  the  coat  directly 
toward  the  astonished  animal.  Instantly  he 
brought  his  right  hand  to  the  bowstring  and, 
drawing  back  his  arrow,  waited.  The  moose 
lowered  his  head  with  a  snort  and  charged  across 
the  brook.  Harden  snapped  his  camera  once 
again. 

At  the  coat  the  moose  lowered  his  head,  tried 
in  vain  to  impale  it  on  his  antlers,  failed,  and 
was  carried  a  dozen  feet  beyond.  Bill  let  out 
another  yell,  and  the  astonished  animal  wheeled. 
In  the  meanwhile  Bill  had  swung  to  the  right 
toward  Harden.  The  moose  saw  him  and  charged 
again.  The  latter  waited  until  the  animal  was 
within  ten  feet— so  close  that  he  could  not  check 
himself— and  stepped  swiftly  to  the  left.  This 
time  the  moose  paused  in  a  good  position  for  a 
shot,  but  unfortunately  Harden,  too,  stood  in  a 
direct  line  for  the  arrow.  Bill  did  not  dare  to 
shoot. 

"Don't  move  from  the  tree,"  warned  Bill. 

Hardly  had  he  spoken  the  words  when  Har- 
den, urged  to  the  risk  by  the  unusual  opportunity, 
stepped  from  his  barrier,  and,  before  the  moose 
recovered  from  his  astonishment  at  this  new  fig- 
ure, deliberately  faced  the  animal,  and  snapped 
his  camera  almost  in  the  face  of  the  brute.  Then, 
with  a  quick  turn,  he  jumped  back.  But  he 
forgot  he  was  on  snow-shoes.     He  tripped  and 
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fell  headlong.  Bill  gave  a  yell  that  could  have 
been  heard  a  mile.  The  moose  paused  in  his 
charge  and  turned  that  way  for  a  second.  Bill 
drew  the  ashen  bow  almost  into  a  semicircle.  He 
aimed  directly  back  of  the  shoulder.  Then  he 
loosed  the  arrow,  and  it  flew  straight  to  its 
mark.  Without  pausing  to  see  its  effect,  the  man 
threw  the  bow  aside,  grasped  his  knife,  and 
scrambled  across  the  intervening  space,  still 
wildly  yelling. 

The  noise  was  sufficient  to  divert  the  animal's 
attention  from  Harden,  who  had  half  risen  to 
his  feet. 

"Lie  down!"  screamed  Bill.    "Don't  get  up!" 

Harden  sank  back  to  his  elbow.  But  even  as 
he  did  so  he  swung  his  camera  around,  and  as 
the  man  and  moose  faced  each  other,  he  took  a 
final  shot  at  them.  At  the  click  of  the  camera 
the  moose,  with  lowered  head,  lumbered  forward. 
Bill  stood  his  ground  until  Harden  was  forced  in 
his  turn  to  shout  a  warning.  The  man  seemed 
doomed.  Then  quick  as  a  flash  he  gave  one 
quick  stride  out  of  the  animal's  path,  and  at  the 
same  moment  threw  his  body  forward  in  a  deep 
plunge  which  landed  his  knife  to  the  hilt  in  the 
brute's  right  side.  He  clung  to  the  knife,  though 
the  effort  threw  him  on  his  face.  He  was  on  his 
feet  again  in  an  instant.  Pie  was  none  too  quick. 
Bleeding  now  from  both  sides,  the  moose  wheeled 
and  shot  forward  even  more  viciously.  The 
deep  snow  hampered  him,  but  it  was  wonderful 
how  easily,  even  in  spite  of  that,  he  handled  his 
bulk.  Without  snow-shoes  a  man  would  have 
stood  no  chance  whatever.  Even  with  them  it 
demanded  a  cool  head,  unlimited  courage,  and  a 
determination  which  only  a  fight  against  starva- 
tion could  have  fostered. 

The  knife-thrust,  though  not  deep  enough  to 
kill,  was  doing  what  Bill  had  intended  it  to  do. 
With  every  movement  the  moose  was  growing 
weaker.  It  was  now  for  Bill  simply  a  question  of 
endurance  and  of  keeping  his  feet. 

Harden  in  the  meanwhile  had  managed  to  un- 
fasten his' snow-shoes  and,  clear  of  these,  to 
scramble  to  his  former  safe  position  behind  the 
tree.  The  fight  had  now  reached  a  crisis  which 
banished  from  his  head  all  further  desire  to  use 
his  camera.  Hugging  the  tree,  he  watched  the 
succession  of  charges,  swift  side-steps,  and  re- 
turn charges  with  eyes  popping  from  their  sock- 
ets.   He  was  helpless  to  do  anything  himself. 

The  deep  snow  was  trampled  almost  solid, 
which  gave  the  moose  a  new  advantage  at  every 
charge.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  sprinkled  a 
deep  crimson,  and  every  spot  meant  less  power 
back  of  every  plunge.  Yet  it  seemed  as  though 
the  forest  monarch's  fierce  onset  would  never  end. 


It  was  ten  minutes  longer  before  the  moose 
began  to  stumble.  It  was  not  a  minute  too  soon, 
for  Bill  was  becoming  less  sure  of  himself.  At 
last,  the  big  moose  fell  headlong,  landed  on  its 
knees,  half  rose,  then  fell  upon  its  side. 

Harden  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  lungs. 

"Now  's  your  chance— get  behind  a  tree." 

Instead  of  that,  Bill  tottered  forward  with  his 
knife  uplifted. 

The  animal  heaved  upon  its  knees  again. 

"Oh-Bill!"  pleaded  Harden. 

But  Bill  fell  headlong,  with  his  head  almost  on 
the  animal's  body. 

Chapter  XIII 

A  STRANGE  WALK    HOMEWARD 

Harden  scrambled  forward  across  the  beaten, 
crimson  snow.  But  before  he  was  half-way  the 
moose  had  again  lurched  over  upon  its  side,  and 
Bill  was  sitting  up,  with  a  broad  grin  upon  his 
face.    "Well,"  he  panted,  "we  got  him." 

"Are  you  hurt?"  asked  Harden. 

"No.     Did  you  get  your  picters?" 

"Oh,  they  '11  be  winners  if  they  come  out!"  ex- 
claimed Harden. 

"Then,"  concluded  Bill,  "I  don't  see  but  what 
we  've  done  a  good  day's  work.  It  can  snow  now 
till  it  covers  the  tops  of  them  pines,  and  it  can't 
hurt  us." 

He  scrambled  to  his  feet  and  looked  down  at 
the  animal. 

"And  sonny,  there,  gets  his  steak,"  he  smiled. 

"He  put  up  a  great  fight,"  said  Harden,  gazing 
admiringly  at  the  fallen  monarch.  "If  you  had 
n't  broken  his  ankle—" 

"And  had  n't  been  so  hungry,"  interrupted 
Bill,  "I  'd  have  let  him  alone.  I  did  n't  face  him 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing." 

He  looked  up  at  the  leaden  sky. 

"We  have  n't  any  time  to  waste,"  he  said 
briskly.  "You  cut  a  pole  and  fix  it  across  a 
couple  of  trees,  so  we  can  swing  him  off  the 
ground.  I  '11  take  out  a  steak  or  two,  and  we  '11 
leave  the  rest  where  the  foxes  can't  get  it." 

Harden  cut  down  a  sapling,  trimmed  it,  and 
found  a  couple  of  trees  near  by  which  supported 
it  man-high  from  the  ground.  In  the  meanwhile 
Bill  had  hastily  dressed  the  animal  and  carved 
out  one  of  the  big  haunches. 

"We  oughter  brought  our  traps  along,"  he 
commented.  "When  we  come  back  to-morrer 
we  il  set  'em  here.  This  will  draw  every  four- 
footed  animal  for  ten  miles  round." 

"Guess  we  've  got  all  we  can  take  care  of," 
said  Harden. 

"Not  till  we  've  got  all  we  can  get,"  answered 
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Bill.  "Now  comes  the  tug  of  war.  We  've  got 
to  drag  him  over  to  your  pole." 

Harden  grasped  his  fore  legs  and  Bill  the 
antlers,  and  the  two  dug  their  toes  in  the  snow 
and  pulled  for  every  ounce  there  was  in  them. 
Inch  by  inch  they  slid  it  along  until  it  rested 
beneath  where  it  was  to  hang.  Bill  then  tied  the 
two  front  legs  together  with  stout,  lithe  bush- 
limbs  and  then  the  two  hind  legs.  This  done,  he 
shoved  the  pole  between  them  and  lifted  one  end 
to  the  tree-limb  above.  This  brought  the  whole 
weight  of  the  moose  down  upon  the  other  end. 
The  two  lifting  together  could  barely  raise  it 
from  the  ground. 

"Guess  we  '11  have  to  scheme  a  little  to  get  this 
up,"  decided  Bill.  "Get  a  couple  more  long  poles, 
boy." 

When  Harden  came  back  with  these  he  found 
that  Bill  had  cut  a  third  and  larger  one,  leaving 
the  limbs  upon  it.  The  smooth  pole  he  slanted 
up  into  the  tree  at  right  angles  to  the  pole  upon 
which  the  moose  was  strung.  The  untrimmed  pole 
he  placed  at  right  angles  to  this.  Then  with  the 
third  pole  resting  over  this  one  and  kept  from 
slipping  by  the  limbs,  he  pried  the  end  under  the 
first  pole  and  bore  down  his  weight.  He  lifted 
the  burden  without  effort  at  least  two  feet.  Har- 
den held  it  there  by  placing  a  stick  beneath  the 
end  until  Bill  secured  a  new  bite  higher  up  on 
the  fulcrum  and  lifted  again  for  another  two 
feet.  So  foot  by  foot,  with  many  slips  and  strug- 
gles, the  end  was  lifted  until  it  rested  safely 
across  a  tree-limb  and  the  big  antlers  just  cleared 
the  ground.  This  task  in  itself  was  no  small  one. 
It  took  them  over  an  hour,  and  they  still  had  the 
matter  of  five  miles  to  cover  back  to  camp. 

But  Bill  was  apparently  tireless.  Without 
pausing  a  minute  to  rest,  he  slung  the  haunch 
over  his  shoulder  and  led  off.  For  the  first  mile 
he  retraced  their  old  tracks,  stopping  every  now 
and  then  to  nick  a  tree,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
snow  the  trail  would  not  be  lost,  and  then,  in- 
stead of  following  the  wide  circle  they  had  been 
led  on  the  way  in,  he  took  a  direct  line,  blazing 
a  new  trail.  They  had  gone  in  this  way  perhaps 
another  mile  without  speaking,  when  suddenly 
Bill  drew  up  as  though  he  had  been  sharply  com- 
manded to  stop.  Before  Harden  could  catch  up 
with  him  to  learn  what  the  trouble  was,  Bill  had 
turned  quickly  and  come  back. 

"What  did  you  see?"  demanded  Harden. 

Bill  hesitated.  His  face  was  strangely  agi- 
tated. "Never  you  mind,"  he  answered  brusquely. 
"Follow  me." 

Without  another  word  of  explanation,  he  re- 
traced his  steps  for  fully  half  a  mile.  Harden 
was  mystified.     He  was  even  more  so  when  Bill 


suddenly  swung  off  to  the  left.  Curious  to  know 
the  reason,  he  again  asked,  "What  was  it,  Bill?" 

Bill  swung  upon  him  aggressively. 

"Never  mind.  Did  n't  I  tell  you  if  you  asked 
me  no  questions  I  'd  tell  ye  no  lies?" 

Once  again  Harden  saw  the  look  in  this  man's 
eyes  that  made  him  wish  he  had  not  parted  with 
the  revolver.  But  what  caused  it  this  time?  If 
Bill  had  seen  a  bear  or  any  other  wild  creature 
he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  mention  it.  Nor 
would  he  have  taken  this  means  of  avoiding  the 
danger.  He  still  had  his  bow  and  arrow  with 
him,  and  would  have  been  more  likely  to  have 
shot  than  run.  What  else,  then,  could  have  so 
startled  him  ?  There  was  only  one  other  thing— 
a  man,  or  at  least  the  tracks  of  a  man ! 

Harden  caught  his  breath.  As  he  followed 
along,  this  idea  seemed  to  cling  to  him.  If  Bill 
were  Manson  he  certainly  had  good  cause  to  fear 
a  man  more  than  any  wild  creature.  Bill  con- 
tinued to  the  left  until  he  struck  his  old  tracks 
again.  Then  he  paused.  Stooping,  he  untied  his 
snow-shoes. 

"Sonny,"  he  said,  "I  'm  goin'  to  play  a  little 
game  the  rest  of  the  way  home.  Take  off  your 
snow-shoes." 

Harden  silently  obeyed.  There  was  little  use 
under  these  circumstances  either  to  protest  or 
ask  for  an  explanation. 

"Turn  'em  round,"  ordered  Bill. 

Again  Harden  obeyed. 

"Now,"  said  Bill,  "let  's  see  if  we  can't  fasten 
'em  on  that  way." 

"You  mean  you  're  going  to  try  to  walk  with 
them  fastened  on  backward?" 

"That  's  the  idea,"  answered  Bill,  coolly.  "An' 
I  would  n't  ask  nothin'  more  about  it." 

Bill  undid  the  thongs,  and  by  running  them 
beneath  and  through  the  strings  managed  to  at- 
tach the  shoes  in  such  a  way  that  at  least  they 
would  n't  come  off.  Then  he  fixed  his  own  in 
the  same  way.  They  started  off  once  more,  but 
Harden  found  this  anything  but  a  pleasant  game 
to  play.  It  was  almost  impossible  for  him  to 
keep  his  feet  with  the  long  pointed  ends  of  the 
shoes  sticking  out  in  front.  For  the  first  hun- 
dred rods  or  so  he  fell  again  and  again. 

"You  '11  git  the  hang  of  it  in  a  minute,"  was 
Bill's  only  comment. 

In  this  way  they  floundered  on,  always  follow- 
ing in  every  twist  and  turn  the  tracks  made  by 
them  that  morning.  The  need  for  constant  care 
to  keep  from  tripping  checked  Harden's  thoughts 
a  good  deal,  but  it  by  no  means  relieved  the 
gloom  excited  by  this  fresh  suspicion.  Coming 
as  it  did  immediately  on  top  of  Bill's  display  of 
self-sacrifice  in  willingly  risking  his  life  to  save 
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Harden,  this  trickery,  if  not  treachery,  left  the 
latter  completely  bewildered.  The  more  he 
thought  about  it  the  more  baffled  he  became,  un- 
til, summoning  to  his  aid  all  his  self-control,  he 
banished  it  from  his  mind  and  gave  himself  up 
to  the  one  task  of  getting  back  to  Bob. 


BILL  S    FIGHT    WITH    THE    MOOSE. 

The  unceasing  grind  of  the  effort  it  cost  to 
walk  in  this  way  soon  became  as  grueling  as 
some  of  those  last  hours  when  he  and  Bob  had 
struggled  on  in  their  blind  search  for  the  camp. 
As  before,  he  had  to  imagine  his  father  in  the 
grand  stand  to  make  his  legs  wag  at  all.  But  it 
came  to  an  end  at  last,  and  with  the  camp  in 
Vol.  XXXVIII. -103. 


sight  he  regained  his  spirits.  Bill  had  proved 
loyal,  at  least,  in  getting  them  back  before  dark. 
As  they  crossed  the  few  yards  of  clearing,  Bill 
stopped  a  moment  and  turned  to  Harden.  His 
face  had  lost  its  aggressive  expression.  He  hesi- 
tated as  though  not  knowing  exactly  what  to  say, 
but,  after  a  swift,  anxious 
glance  at  the  hut,  faltered 
out:  "I  would  n't  tell  sonny, 
there,  nothin'." 

"About  the  moose?"  ques- 
tioned Harden. 

"About  the  walk  home," 
answered  Bill,  uneasily. 
"We  '11  have  to  tell  him  we 
got  the  moose.  But  I 
would  n't  say  nothin'  except 
we  did  get  him." 

"You  don't  know  Bob,"  re- 
plied Harden.     "He  '11  have 
it  out  of  me  in  no  time." 
"Everything?" 
"About  the  fight,  anyhow." 
"Well,  if  you  have  to  tell 
him   that,   cut  it   short.     We 
don't     want     him     dreamin' 
about  it." 

Harden  pushed  ahead  to 
the  cabin,  shook  off  his 
snow-shoes  at  the  door,  and 
hurried  in.  As  he  entered 
the  big  room,  the  rabbit 
hopped  from  the  bed  and 
scampered  into  a  corner. 

"Hello,  Bob  !"  called  Har- 
den. "How  are  you  making 
out?" 

Wenham  raised  himself  to 
his  elbow.  His  face  looked 
flushed. 

"Hello,  Phil !"  he  answered 
a  bit  weakly.     "What  luck  ?" 
"We   've    got   a    steak    for 
your  dinner." 

"Then  you  shot  a  deer?" 
"We    shot    a    moose,"    an- 
swered  Harden,  breathlessly 
—  "the  moose." 

"Honest  Injun,  Phil?" 
"Honest  Injun." 
"Then   your  dad   will  never   get   a   picture   of 
him  !     I  'm  almost  sorry,  Phil." 

"He  won't,  eh?  He  '11  get  three  or  four  of 
about  the  finest  pictures  he  ever  had.  I  took 
along  my  camera." 

"But  I  don't  see  how  in  the  world  you  got 
near  enough  to  take  any  photographs." 
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"No  trouble  in  that,"  laughed  Harden.  "The 
only  bother  was  getting  off  far  enough." 

"Where  's  Bill?" 

Bill  came  in  and  hurried  to  the  boy's  side. 

"How  are  you  feelin'?"  he  asked,  laying  his 
big  hand  on  Wenham's  forehead.  Bob  turned  his 
head,  and  muttered,  with  an  attempt  at  a  smile : 


'HOW    ARE    YOU    FEELIN'?'    BILL   ASKED,    LAYING    HIS    BIG    HANI) 
ON    WENHAM'S    FOREHEAD." 


"All  right,  Bill.  Only  you  must  have  left  an 
awful  fire.  It  's  been  so  hot  here  I  could  hardly 
get  my  breath." 

"Hot?     Have  you  felt  hot  all  day?" 

"Roasting." 

Bill  felt  of  Wenham's  hand.  It  was  hot  now- 
hot  and  dry.    His  eyes  contracted  into  a  scowl. 

"And  the  fire  's  out.  Been  out  two  hours,"  he 
commented.    Bill's  face  wore  a  worried  look. 


"Perhaps  it  was  the  rabbit  that  kept  me  warm," 
answered  Wenham.  "He  crawled  over  here  and 
jumped  up  on  the  bed.  He  's  been  with  me  all 
the  afternoon." 

"Maybe  now  that  zvas  it,"  answered  Bill. 
"You  've  drunk  up  all  the  water?" 

"Nearly.     And  I  'm  very  thirsty  now." 

"I  '11  get  some  fresh. 
After  that  I  'm  going  to 
make  you  eat  just  about  the 
biggest  slice  of  steak  you 
ever  swallowed." 

"I  don't  see  how  you  killed 
that  moose  with  a  revolver," 
said  Wenham. 

"We  did  n't,"  exclaimed 
Harden. 

"Then  — how — " 
But    Harden    saw    himself 
getting    into    difficulties    and 
retreated. 

"Ask  Bill,"  he  returned. 
"I  '11  get  the  water." 

Harden  went  to  the  lake, 
cut  open  the  water-hole,  and 
drew  a  pailful.  The  smudge 
fire  had  almost  gone  out,  so 
he  stopped  long  enough  to 
start  this  up  again  and  also 
to  give  Bill  plenty  of  time  to 
tell  the  story.  He  stopped 
to  look  at  the  tracks  they 
had  made ;  they  all  led  away 
from  the  cabin.  He  rubbed 
his  hand  over  his  forehead  in 
a  final  attempt  to  make  out 
the  object  of  this  ruse.  Only 
one  conclusion  was  possible : 
Bill  intended  that  any  one 
running  across  them  should 
follow  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. Certainly  he  did  not 
expect  to  throw  a  wildcat  or 
bear  off  the  scent  by  this 
method.  When  he  had  made 
his  sudden  turn,  either  he 
had  heard  or  seen  some 
one  or  crossed  human  tracks.  There  was  no 
escape  from  this  deduction.  The  problem  still 
remained  as  to  whether  or  not  he  should  tell  his 
comrade  of  this.  But  what  would  be  gained? 
The  damage  was  done,  and  the  knowledge  would 
only  throw  Wenham  into  a  panic.  He  made  up 
his  mind  to  say  nothing  and,  furthermore,  to 
watch  sharply  that  Wenham  did  n't  make  him 
say  anything  about  this  latest  anxiety. 


(To  be  continued.) 


MARJORIE'S  SUMMER  TRIP 


BY  LOIS  FOX 


Come,  Dolly,  it  is  the  summer-time ; 

The  weather  is  so  hot, 
We  must  pack  the  big  old  family  trunk, 

And  find  a  cooler  spot. 


Then  I  must  ask  old  Ricker 
To  find  the  chain  for  Pug, 

So  we  can  take  him  with  us 
In  Grandma's  old  gray  rug. 


Suppose  we  try  the  beaches, 
And  there,  down  by  the  sea. 

We  can  build  a  pretty  house  of  sand, 
For  "Pugsey,"  you,  and  me. 


It  's  quite  a  job  now,  Dolly  dear, 

To  care  for  Pug  and  you ; 
But  they  '11  drive  us  to  the  depot, 

Where  we  take  the  train  "Choo !  choo  !' 


Then  we  can  gather  sea-shells, 
And,  perhaps,  some  pebbles,  too ; 

Then  find  some  funny  seaweed, 
And  play  it  's  something  new. 


Yes,  Hector  will  be  lonesome, 
But  he  '11  be  good  and  stay, 

To  watch  the  doll  house  and  the  swing 
While  we  are  far  away. 


I  'm  busy  now ;  I  have  to  pack— 

And  I  must  get  the  lunch ; 
We  '11  want  some  pop-corn  and  some  nuts, 

And  grapes,  a  big,  big  bunch. 


And  when  the  summer  's  over, 

And  our  vacation,  too, 
We  '11  all  come  back  to  our  dear  old  home, 

To  the  house  I  built  for  you. 


THE  OLD  LIBERTY  BELL 


BY  JANE  A.  STEWART 


Harold  and  Arthur  Norris  of  Boston  were  visit- 
ing their  Aunt  Ruth  in  Philadelphia.  One  day 
they  went  to  Independence  Hall,  where  they  saw 
the  old  Liberty  Bell  for  the  first  time. 

They  asked  a  lot  of  questions  about  it. 

"Wait  till  after  dinner  to-night,  boys,"  said 
Aunt  Ruth,  "and  ask  your  uncle.  There  's  noth- 
ing about  the  Liberty  Bell  and  its  history  that  he 
does  n't  know.  He  's  a  director  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Historical  Society." 

So,  after  dinner,  Uncle  William  told  the  two 
boys  the  story  of  the  Liberty  Bell. 

"It  may  seem  strange  to  you,"  he  began,  "but 
the  Liberty  Bell  is  not  American.  It  is  really  a 
British  bell." 

"A  British  bell,  Uncle!"  exclaimed  Harold. 

"The  bell  was  originally  made  in  England,"  said 
his  uncle,  smiling  at  the  boy's  eagerness.  "How- 
ever, it  was  recast  twice  in  this  country,  and  that 
gives  it  what  might  be  called  the  American  tone. 

"You  see,  it  was  this  way.  The  Provincial 
Council  decided  in  October,  1750,  to  hang  a  gov- 
ernment bell  in  the  new  Pennsylvania  State 
House.  The  superintendents  of  the  State  House 
did  not  think  that  a  bell  of  the  size  that  they 
wanted  could  be  made  in  Pennsylvania.  So  they 
wrote  to  the  colonial  agent  in  London,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Charles,  to  get  a  bell  for  them. 

"I  have  a  copy  of  the  original  letter,"  said 
Uncle  William,  "and  I  '11  read  it  to  you. 

"  November  1,  1 75 1 . 

"Respected  Friend,  Robert  Charles:  The  as- 
sembly having  ordered  us  (the  superintendents  of  the 
State  House)  to  procure  a  bell  from  England  to  be  pur- 
chased for  their  use,  we  take  the  liberty  to  apply  ourselves 
to  thee  to  get  us  a  good  bell,  of  about  two  thousand  pounds 
weight,  the  cost  of  which  we  presume  may  amount  to 
about  one  hundred  pounds  sterling,  or,  perhaps,  with  the 
charges,  something  more.  .  .  .  We  hope  and  rely  on  thy 
care  and  assistance  in  this  affair,  and  that  thou  wilt  pro- 
cure and  forward  it  by  the  first  good  opportunity.  .  .   . 

"Let  the  bell  be  cast  by  the  best  workmen,  and  examined 
carefully  before  it  is  shipped,  with  the  following  words  well 
shaped  in  large  letters  round  it,  viz.  : 

"  By  order  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  the  State  House  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  1732. 

"And  underneath  : 

"Proclaim  liberty  through  all  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabi- 
tants thereof.      Levit.  xxv.  10. 

"  As  we  have  experienced  thy  readiness  to  serve  this 
province  on  all  occasions,  we  desire  it  may  be  our  excuse 
for  this  additional  trouble  from  thy  assured  friends, 

"Isaac  Norris,  Thomas  Leech,  Edward  Warner. 


"In  the  postscript  to  this   letter,"   said  Uncle 


William,  "they  add  a  line  saying,  'Let  the  package 
for  transportation  be  examined  with  particular 
care,  and  the  full  value  insured  there.'  " 

"Did  anything  happen  to  the  bell,  Uncle?" 

"It  came  across  the  sea  safely  and  arrived  in 
Philadelphia  at  the  end  of  August,  1752,  in  appar- 
ently good  condition ;  and  the  polite  superinten- 
dents sent  Mr.  Charles  a  letter  of  thanks  'for  the 
care  in  procuring  us  so  good  a  bell.'  " 

"But  something  did  happen  to  the  bell,"  per- 
sisted Arthur.     "I  remember  reading  about  it." 

"Yes,"  said  Uncle  William,  "in  spite  of  all  the 
precautions,  when  the  bell  was  hung  up,  it  was 
cracked  by  the  stroke  of  the  clapper." 

"Did  they  send  it  back  to  England?" 

"They  were  going  to  do  so.  But  the  ship  they 
chose  could  not  take  it  on  board.  At  this,  two 
enterprising  American  workmen,  Messrs.  Pass 
&  Stow,  came  forward.  They  volunteered  to 
recast  it.  They  broke  up  the  metal,  and  found, 
on  testing  it,  by  first  casting  several  little  bells 
out  of  it,  that  the  metal  was  too  high  and  brittle. 
So  they  decided  upon  a  mixture  of  an  ounce  and 
a  half  of  copper  to  one  pound  of  the  old  bell,  and 
in  this  proportion  it  was  remolded. 

"The  bell  was  hung  in  its  place  in  April,  1753, 
but  proved  to  be  very  unsatisfactory  in  tone. 
There  was  too  much  copper  in  it,  it  was  said. 
And  Pass  &  Stow,  being  teased  so  much  about 
it,  asked  permission  to  cast  it  over  again.  This 
they  did.  And  the  bell,  which  was  afterward  to 
become  famous  as  the  'Liberty  Bell'  was  again 
hung  in  position  in  June,  1753." 

"Was  it  satisfactory  then?"  asked  Harold. 

"It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  liked  by  every- 
body. There  was  difference  of  opinion  about  it. 
The  records  tell  us  that  Pass  &  Stow  received 
pay  for  their  work  in  September,  1753,  sixty 
pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  and  fivepence,  or  about 
three  hundred  dollars. 

"Next,  the  English  bell-founder  was  asked  to 
send  over  another  bell,  but  its  tone  was  found  to 
be  no  better.     So  the  first  one  remained  in  use. 

"Thus  the  Liberty  Bell  which  is  preserved  in 
Independence  Hall  to-day  is  really  a  British  bell 
recast  by  Americans. 

"There  was  no  thought,  perhaps,  in  the  minds 
of  the  men  who  procured  and  hung  the  State 
House  bell,  of  the  prophecy  involved  in  the  Scrip- 
ture command  which  they  had  put  on  the  bell, 
twenty-four  years  before  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence.     That    verse    is :    'Proclaim    liberty 
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through  all  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof,'  "  said  Uncle  William. 

"I  wish  I  had  been  there  to  hear  it  ring  for  lib- 
erty when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
signed,  on  July  4,  1776!"  exclaimed  Arthur. 

"So  do  I,"  said  Harold. 

"Those   were   exciting  times   for  the   old   bell. 


tower  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Then  a  sad 
accident  befell  it.  The  bell  was  being  tolled  on 
July  8,  1835,  for  the  death  of  United  States  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  when  suddenly  it  cracked  and 
became  mute." 

"Did  they  ever  try  to  mend  it?"  asked  Arthur. 

"Yes.     In  1846,  in  order  to  use  it  upon  Wash- 


"  CARRYING    THE    LIBERTY   BELL   TO   ALLENTOWN 

OF    "  FOUNDERS'    WEEK, 

In  1777,  you  remember,  boys,  when  the  American 
forces  were  about  to  leave  Philadelphia,  the  com- 
missary took  the  precaution  to  guard  the  pre- 
cious Liberty  Bell  by  taking  it  down  and  trans- 
porting it  to  Allentown  for  safety.  In  passing 
through  the  streets  of  Bethlehem,  the  wagon  con- 
taining the  Liberty  Bell  broke  down  and  had  to 
be  unloaded." 

"Whv  did  they  take  it  away,  Uncle?"  asked 
Harold' 

"To  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
British,  who  were  about  to  occupy  the  city,"  was 
the  answer.  "But  the  old  bell  was  brought  back 
safely,  and  it  rang  from  the  Independence  Hall 


—AS    REPRESENTED    IN    THE    HISTORICAL    PAGEANT 
"    PHILADELPHIA,    I908. 

ington's  birthday  of  that  year,  the  crack  was 
drilled  out.  But  when  they  tried  to  ring  the  bell, 
the  crack  immediately  widened.  So  they  gave 
up  the  attempt.  And  the  old  bell  which  had  hung 
silently  in  the  tower  for  over  a  decade  was  taken 
from  its  scaffolding  and  lowered  to  the  first  floor, 
where  it  could  be  seen  by  thousands  of  visitors 
daily. 

"In  1875,  when  Independence  Hall  was  re- 
stored to  its  original  appearance,  the  old  Liberty 
Bell  was  removed  to  the  vestibule  and  placed 
on  its  original  beam  and  scaffolding,"  said  Uncle 
William,  as  he  rose  to  bid  the  boys  good  night. 
"And  that  was  where  you  saw  it  to-day." 
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THE    HOUSE    IN    THE   TREES 

With  an  answering  cry  of  alarm,  Dick  Ryerson 
leaped  to  his  feet,  seized  a  cudgel,  and  ran  to  meet 
them. 

The  fleeing  boys  dashed  by  him,  and,  uttering 
a  shout,  the  Canadian  lad  sprang  before  the  pur- 
suing animal,  his  stick  raised.  The  beast  halted, 
and  stood  with  bristling  neck  and  bared  teeth. 
Catching  up  clubs,  Bob  Colbourne  and  Lincoln 
Adams  rushed  back  to  Dick's  assistance ;  with 
loud  cries  they  sprang  at  it,  and  in  a  moment  the 
animal  had  fled,  and  they  were  in  hot  pursuit. 
The  wolf  speedily  outdistanced  them,  however, 
and  with  a  final  yell  to  speed  him  on,  they  drew 
up. 

The  sudden  encounter  had  shaken  the  boys  con- 
siderably, and  as  they  returned,  they  glanced 
about  them  with  undisguised  apprehension.  They 
were  again  in  sight  of  the  cave  from  which  the 
animal  had  appeared,  before  any  one  spoke. 

"Well,  he  appears  to  be  alone,  anyway.  That  's 
some  comfort,"  remarked  Bob.  "And  he  may  be 
the  only  one  on  the  'island' ;  you  know  we  heard 
only  one  howling  last  night  —  this  verv  one,  proba- 
bly'" 

"Another  thing,"  said  Dick,  brightening;  "it 
must  mean  there  is  a  way  down  somewhere,  that 
we  missed.     That  wolf  did  n't  fly  up  here." 

Cheered  with  these  reflections,  the  boys  ap- 
proached the  cave,  and  examined  it.  Probing 
with  a  long  stick  to  make  sure  there  were  no 
more  occupants,  they  crept  inside,  and  found  it 
a  low,  rough  hole  in  the  rocks,  of  no  great  depth. 
Its  floor  was  littered  with  bones  and  feathers  and 
other  gruesome  relics,  and  they  soon  scrambled 
out. 

"If  it  had  been  bigger,  we  might  have  made  it 
into  a  cave-house,"  said  Lincoln.  "Shall  we  block 
it  up,  and  make  Mr.  Wolf  look  for  another  flat  ?" 

This  was  done,  with  good-sized  rocks  lying 
about,  and  the  boys  then  collected  a  number  of 
the  smaller  stones  Bob  and  Lincoln  had  first  gone 
in  search  of,  and  returned  to  the  fire. 

"Put  them  in  the  coals,  where  they  '11  get  hot 
without  getting  black,"  directed  Dick. 

This  was  done;  and  while  Dick  resumed  his  in- 
terrupted work  with  the  broken  pail,  the  boys  fell 
to  a  thorough  discussion  of  their  situation. 

"As  you  say,  Dick,  the  wolf  being  up  here  must 
mean  a  way  of  getting  below,"  Lincoln  said.  "But 


even  if  we  find  it,  it  would  be  foolish  for  us  to 
set  right  off,  blindly,  would  n't  it?  And  where 
would  we  head  for?  It  looks  to  me  as  though  the 
wise  thing  would  be  to  figure  on  remaining  here 
for  several  days  — or,  perhaps,  a  week  or  so— 
until  we  know  what  we  are  about ;  say  till  we  can 
get  some  grub  together  for  a  possibly  long  trip. 
For  there  are  birds  and  squirrels  here  anyway, 
and  perhaps  other  game  we  can  pot  somehow,  and 
it  's  not  likely  we  would  find  anything  in  the  way 
of  food  in  the  wild  country  we  will  have  to  cross." 

"That  's  true  enough,"  Dick  agreed.  "I  was 
thinking  we  could  follow  the  river,  south,  until  it 
brought  us  somewhere.  But  it  looks  from  the 
hill  as  though  it  ran  for  a  hundred  miles  through 
nothing  but  the  barest  kind  of  broken  country, 
and  it  might  take  us  a  week  or  more  to  get 
through.     What  do  you  say,  Bob?" 

"Yes;  I  vote  not  to  be  in  a  needless  hurry 
about  getting  away.  We  might  be  in  a  lots  worse 
fix  than  we  are  here.  And  I  believe  we  could 
make  bows  and  arrows  that  would  bring  down 
squirrels  and  birds.     I  can  use  a  bow  fairly  well. 

"Then,  too,"  Bob  pointed  out,  "we  might  see 
some  one  in  a  day  or  so,  if  we  kept  a  lookout  and 
stuck  up  a  flag  of  some  kind  on  the  hill— hunters, 
or  prospectors,  or  even  Indians,  if  vou  think  they 
would  be  friendly." 

"Then  I  suppose  the  first  thing  is  to  make  the 
bows,"  declared  Lincoln ;  "we  can  cut  strips  from 
our  leather  belts  for  the  strings.  Where  will  we 
look  for  wood?     Pine  won't  do,  of  course." 

"Let  us  try  the  oak  thicket,"  suggested  Bob, 
rising.  "I  saw  some  small  dead  trees  there  that 
will  be  the  right  thing  if  they  are  dry  and  solid. 

"You  go  ahead  with  the  pail,  Dick,"  he  said,  as 
he  and  Lincoln  made  for  the  patch  of  dwarf  oak 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill.     "We  '11  bring  you  a  rod." 

When  Lincoln  and  Bob  returned  with  several 
stout  dry  oak  sticks  some  five  feet  in  length,  Dick 
was  coming  up  from  the  spring,  in  his  hand  the 
restored  pail,  filled  with  water. 

"Bully  for  you,"  cried  Lincoln.  "I  did  n't  think 
you  could  do  it.  It  leaks  in  about  ten  places ;  but 
I  suppose  it  will  swell  tight.  Here  's  the  stick 
for  your  bow." 

The  three  boys  were  soon  at  work  with  their 
jack-knives  fashioning  the  old-time  weapon;  and 
as  they  whittled,  they  discussed  a  further  subject 
—  as  to  what  provisions  they  should  make  for  the 
night.  All  agreed  that  they  did  not  want  to  spend 
another  night  in  a  tree,  if  they  could  help  it. 
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"For  besides  being  so  jolly  cold,  there  is  always 
the  chance  of  falling  to  the  ground,"  said  Bob. 

"But  if  we  sleep  on  the  ground  there  's  always 
the  chance  of  falling  to  the  wolf,"  Lincoln  re- 
plied. 

Dick's  plan  was  for  constructing  a  hunter's 
lean-to  of  boughs,  and  building  a  fire  before  it. 


"THROWING    OFF   THEIR   COATS   THE    BOYS    WENT   TO 
WORK    IMMEDIATELY."       (SEE    PAGE    825.) 

"That  would  keep  us  warm,  and  scare  animals 
away,"  he  said.  "I  've  slept  in  them;  and  with 
a  nice  soft  bed  of  fir,  there  's  nothing  finer.  If 
we  —  " 

"Listen!"  interrupted  Bob.  "What  's  that?" 
It  was  a  sound  as  of  many  wings.  Rapidly  it 
drew  nearer,  and  suddenly  from  amid  the  trees 
swept  a  cloud  of  large  gray  birds.  When  the 
birds  settled  in  the  branches  of  a  not  distant  tree, 
the  boys  simultaneously  uttered  the-  cry,  "Pi- 
geons !"  and  in  another  moment  all  had  turned  ex- 
citedly to  the  completion  of  their  bows. 

"Don't  wait  to  finish  them,"  advised  Dick,  hur- 
riedly cutting  nicks  for  the  string.  "They  '11  shoot 


well  enough  if  we  can  get  right  under  the  birds 
and  near  enough  to  hit  them." 

Quickly  doing  this,  and  cutting  narrow  strips 
from  their  leather  belts,  splicing  them,  and  hastily 
securing  them  to  the  bow-ends,  in  a  few  moments 
the  boys  had  the  bows  roughly  completed. 

The  pigeons  were  still  in  the  tree  when  they 
had  finished  hurriedly  improvised  arrows  by  sim- 
ply trimming  small  pine  branches,  sharpening  the 
heavier  end,  and  cutting  a  "v"  in  the  other.  Only 
pausing  a  moment  to  try  the  spring  of  the  new 
weapons,  they  rose  and  cautiously  approached  the 
tree.  Keeping  under  cover  of  intervening  trunks, 
they  were  at  last  almost  directly  beneath  the 
thickly  clustered  birds. 

"Let  us  fire  together,"  Bob  suggested  in  a  low 
voice.    "If  one  shoots  first,  they  may  fly." 

They  raised  their  bows,  and  drew.  Bob's  shaft 
found  its  mark,  and  one  of  the  pigeons  came  down 
fluttering  into  Dick's  outstretched  hands.  Lin- 
coln and  Dick  had  just  missed. 

"Yes ;  a  whopping  sort  of  wild  pigeon,"  said 
Dick,  delightedly,  examining  it.  "Bully !  And 
look  how  plump  and  fat  it  is !" 

Elated  with  this  success,  Bob  and  Lincoln  set 
off  again  after  the  flock  of  pigeons,  and  Dick  re- 
turned to  the  fire  to  prepare  the  bird  for  dinner. 

It  was  noon  when  the  two  hunters  reappeared, 
and  with  a  triumphant  shout  held  up  two  more 
pigeons,  and  something  else  which  Dick  could 
not  at  first  identify.  When  they  reached  him,  he 
saw  it  was  an  unusually  large,  yellowish  squirrel. 

Dick's  congratulations,  however,  were  lost  in 
an  exclamation  from  the  others,  and  running  to 
the  fire  they  pulled  up,  wondering,  and  sniffing 
delightedly  over  the  pail.  Setting  close  to  the 
fire,  but  not  touching,  it  was  bubbling  and  steam- 
ing merrily  through  a  "cover"  of  small  pine 
branches. 

"How  did  you  do  it?"  they  demanded  enthusi- 
astically. 

Dick  laughed  as  he  removed  the  improvised 
cover.  "It  's  so  simple  it  's  a  shame  to  fool  you 
into  thinking  it  is  anything  wonderful,"  he  said. 
Picking  up  two  forked  sticks,  he  began  fishing 
about  in  the  coals. 

"Well,  here  it  is."  So  saying,  he  raked  out  a 
shimmering  hot  stone,  deftly  caught  it  up,  and 
dropped  it,  hissing,  into  the  stew. 

"You  old  faker !  You  'd  better  apologize— call- 
ing that  magic!"  laughed  Lincoln.     "Eh,  Bob?" 

"Any  duffer  could  do  it  — if  he  knew  how." 

"But  bring  on  your  dinner,  Dick,  and  we  '11 
overlook  it  this  time."  And  a  few  minutes  later 
they  were  gathered,  seated  "tailor-fashion,"  about 
the  pail-kettle,  and,  with  the  aid  of  wooden  forks 
and  sooons  which  Dick  had  also  fashioned,  were 
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eating  as  only  hungry  boys  can  eat,  and  enjoying 
with  the  greatest  relish  Dick's  pigeon  stew. 

"You  even  appear  to  have  dug  up  some  salt 
somewhere,"  observed  Lincoln,  after  having  fa- 
cetiously extolled  the  stew  as  the  best  stone  soup 
he  had  ever  eaten.'    Where  did  you  get  the  salt?" 

"I  put  in  some  salty  strips 
cut  from  the  outside  of  the 
ham,"  Dick  explained.  "The 
cinders,"  he  added  — "you  '11 
notice  a  few  —  " 

"I  have  noticed  a  few,"  re- 
marked Bob.  "I  ve  eaten 
about  a  pound  already.  I 
thought  you  had  put  them  in 
in  place  of  potatoes." 

"You  ungrateful  beggar ! 
I  was  going  to  explain  that 
they  got  in  with  the  stones." 

"Well,  if  you  will  serve  up 
the  same  quality  of  grub 
every  day,  we  '11  board  with 
you  right  along,"  avowed 
Lincoln,  smacking  his  lips 
over  a  juicy  wing.  "Though 
the  room  you  gave  us  last 
night  was  a  trifle  drafty,"  he 
continued,  glancing  up  to- 
ward a  limb  overhead. 

"I  '11  guarantee  you  will 
be  comfortable  to-night,"  re- 
sponded Dick.  "Though  you 
will  have  to  take  your  turn  at 
getting  up  to  keep  the  fire 
going." 

"Lincoln  thought  of  an- 
other plan  while  we  were 
hunting  that  looked  jolly 
good,"  said  Bob. 

"Oh,  yes.  I  was  going  to 
tell  you,  Dick.  I  saw  some 
dandy  little  tree-houses  in  a 
Philippine  village  once  at  an 
amusement  beach  near  New 
York,  and  they  looked  all 
kindsof  comfortable.  Couldn't 
we  make  somethinglike  that  ?" 

"That  is  a  good  idea.  I  don't  see  why  not.  We 
could  make  a  platform  in  a  tree,  anyway.  Yes ; 
as  soon  as  dinner  is  over,  let  us  see  what  we  can 
do  about  it." 

The  pigeon  stew  despatched  to  the  last  morsel, 
the  boys  at  once  set  about  looking  for  a  tree 
suited  to  the  plan  Lincoln  had  thought  of. 

Not  far  distant  was  a  cluster  of  young  pines 
whose  trunks  were  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  The 
boys  made  for  these,  and  halted  in  the  center  of 


a  triangle  of  trees  standing  not  more  than  twelve 
feet  apart,  and  whose  lower  branches  were  not 
more  than  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  They 
seemed  just  what  they  were  seeking. 

"Look  here,"  said  Lincoln,  "could  n't  we  make 
a  platform  between  these  three  trees  — of   limbs 


EAR  RECEIVED 
IN  THE  FACE. 


THE  SCALDING  WATER  FULL 
(SEE  PAGE  827.) 


stretched  across  from  those  crotches,  and  others 
over  those  for  the  floor?" 

"Easily,"  assented  Dick.  "And  a  good  solid 
roof  with  the  help  of  the  branches  just  above. 

"The  whole  thing  is  a  splendid  idea.    We  will." 

"But  how  will  we  fasten  the  main  platform 
pieces  in  place?"  Bob  queried.  "We  would  n't 
want  the  whole  business  shaking  loose  and  com- 
ing down  with  us  some  windy  night." 

"We  can  cut  up  the  rest  of  one  of  our  belts," 
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said  Lincoln.  "Mine  is  wide  and  strong,  and 
would  give  us  four  or  five  good  thongs  for  the 
corners.  The  other  pieces— the  floor— would  stay 
without  binding  if  we  made  a  sort  of  double  floor- 
ing by  placing  layers  of  branches  both  ways." 

"And  plenty  of  pine-needles  over  the  whole 
would  make  a  smooth  enough  surface,"  added 
Dick 

Throwing  off  their  coats,  the  boys  went  to  work 
immediately,  and  five  minutes  later,  Dick,  in  one 
of  the  trees,  was  breaking  and  whittling  away  un- 
necessary branches,  while  Bob  and  Lincoln 
scoured  the  neighborhood  for  long  boughs  for  the 
platform  supports. 

All  afternoon  the  three  worked  like  beavers, 
and  sometime  before  sunset,  tired,  and  grimy  and 
sticky  with  pine-gum,  but  happy,  they  stood  some 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground  on  a  substantial 
three-cornered  platform  covered  with  a  thick  car- 
pet of  dry  pine-needles. 

"It  's  as  comfortable  as  a  feather-bed,"  Lincoln 
affirmed,  throwing  himself  on  his  back.  "Dick, 
you  certainly  were  cut  out  for  a  savage." 

"Thanks.  I  '11  wager  I  don't  look  as  much  of 
an  Indian  as  you  do,  though.  Your  face  is 
gummed  up  as  though  you  were  on  the  war-path." 

"He  saw  a  squirrel  nibbling  at  a  pine-cone,  and 
chased  it,  and  made  him  drop  it,  and  then  tried 
to  bite  into  it  himself,"  said  Bob,  laughing. 

"But  there  was  some  kind  of  a  nut  in  it,  O.K.," 
declared  Lincoln,  rising.  "I  'm  going  to  have 
another  try  at  it  with  my  knife.  I  threw  the  cone 
down  by  the  fire  as  we  passed." 

"That  may  be  a  real  find,"  exclaimed  Dick,  with 
interest.  "There  are  none  in  Canada,  but  I  know 
I  have  read  of  edible  pine-nuts  growing  some- 
where. 

"Come  on  down  and  let  us  see  it." 
Climbing  down  the  smaller  of  the  three  trees, 
on  which  they  had  left  a  number  of  branch-stubs, 
as  a  sort  of  ladder,  the  boys  sought  the  fire. 

"Where  is  it?"  said  Lincoln,  looking  about.  "I 
was  sure  I  tossed  it — 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that!"  With  dis- 
gust Lincoln  kicked  the  cone  from  where  it  had 
rolled  into  the  coals,  all  but  the  smaller  end 
charred  and  burned. 

He  was  about  to  kick  it  back  into  the  fire,  when 
Dick  stopped  him.    "Let  me  see  it,  anyway,  Line." 

While  Bob  and  Lincoln  turned  their  attention 
to  the  plucking  of  the  two  remaining  pigeons  for 
supper,  Dick  picked  up  the  charred  cone  and  ex- 
amined it.  It  was  about  eight  inches  in  length, 
and  apparently  had  not  been  less  than  six  in 
diameter.  The  color  of  the  unburned  end  was  a 
rich  chocolate  brown. 

The   seeds,   Dick   noted,   were   arranged   most 
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compactly,  and  were  so  secured  by  a  sort  of  hook 
that  he  was  unable  with  his  fingers  to  loosen  one. 
Unable  to  free  a  seed  from  the  burned  end  be- 
cause of  the  heat,  he  dropped  the  cone  to  the 
ground,  and  stamped  upon  it  with  his  heel.  At 
once  several  of  the  scales  fell  off. 

Securing  one,  a  low  exclamation  greeted  the 
discovery  at  the  lower  end  of  a  small  brown  flat- 
tened nut.  The  shell  was  thin,  and  crackled  be- 
tween Dick's  fingers.  Quickly  opening  it,  despite 
the  heat,  he  found  a  yellow-brown  kernel  about 
the  size  of  a  small  hazelnut.  In  a  twinkle  it  was 
in  his  mouth.  The  next  moment  Bob  and  Lin- 
coln were  startled  by  a  shout  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  an  Indian. 

"Unnn!"  mumbled  Dick,  dancing  about,  and 
pointing  now  at  the  cone  on  the  ground,  now  at 
his  mouth.  "Quick  !  Burned  my  tongue !  But 
try  one !" 

"Why,  what  are—" 

"Nuts  !    Nuts  we  can  eat  \" 

In  a  bound  Bob  and  Lincoln  were  on  their 
knees,  snipping  the  shell  from  one  of  the  hot 
seeds;  they  greeted  the  discovery  of  the  little 
yellow  kernels  with  a  cry,  and  tossed  them  into 
their  mouths. 

"Um-mum  !  Bully!  Bully  !"  mumbled  Lincoln. 
Catching  up  a  stick,  he  quickly  pounded  the  rest 
of  the  roasted  seeds  from  the  cone;  and  sitting 
down  to  the  feast,  the  boys  did  not  desist  until 
they  had  eaten  the  last  smallest  kernel  of  the 
delicious  find. 

"Talk  about  luck !  Were  there  many  trees 
where  you  got  this?"  Dick  asked. 

"A  whole  grove  of  them ;  and  they  are  loaded 
with  cones.  I  noticed,  because  there  were  so 
many  squirrels  about." 

One  would  scarcely  have  imagined  it  a  cast- 
away party  which  an  hour  later  sat  down  to  a 
more  substantial  supper  of  stewed  pigeon. 

"If  our  folks  only  knew  where  we  were,  and 
that  we  were  all  right,  it  'd  be  as  much  fun  as  any 
picnic  I  was  ever  on,"  Lincoln  declared  sincerely. 
"With  tons  of  nuts  like  those  to  be  had  for  the 
picking  up,  and  pigeon  stew  like  this  to  be  had 
for  the  picking  down — what  more  could  you 
want  ?" 

Chapter  VI 

ANOTHER   VISITOR 

With  a  covering  of  the  useful  pine  boughs  over 
them  for  greater  warmth,  the  boys  slept  well  in 
their  novel  aerial  bed,  and  were  up  with  the  sun. 
The  sky  was  clear  and  bright  overhead,  the  air 
beautifully  clear  and  bracing;  and  they  descended 
to  the  ground  feeling  in  fine  trim  for  the  day. 
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"What  did  you  dream,  Dick?"  Lincoln  inquired, 
as  they  headed  for  the  brook.  "Whatever  you 
dream  first  night  in  a  new  house  always  comes 
true,  you  know." 

"Then  I  am  in  for  it.  I  thought  I  was  in  the 
balloon  again,  and  that  you  and  Bob  threw  me 
out.    You  said  I  was  a  Jonah,"  Dick  replied. 

"Jolly  good  for  you  and  me,  eh,  Line?"  laughed 
Bob.  "It  means  we  get  away.  Of  course  it  will 
be  a  bit  rough  on  Dick,  pitching  him  over — " 

The  three  boys  halted  in  their  stride.  They  had 
come  in  sight  of  the  little  stream,  and  on  the  op- 
posite side,  gazing  toward  them  with  startled  eyes, 
was  a  group  of  white,  long-haired  animals  that 
they  at  once  recognized  as  wild  mountain-sheep. 
For  several  seconds  the  animals  stood,  then 
whisked  about  and  were  off  like  a  streak.  In- 
stinctively the  boys  sprang  after,  but  pulled  up 
at  the  spring. 

"If  only  we  had  a  gun !"  deplored  Dick,  gazing 
after  the  animals  as  they  disappeared  amid  the 
trees.  "We  '11  have  to  have  one  of  them  some- 
how. The  meat  would  be  just  the  thing  to  dry 
and  take  with  us  when  we  leave,  and  the  skin 
would  be  more  than  useful.  We  could  use  strips 
of  it  to  make  the  platform  more  secure,  and  in 
putting  on  a  roof." 

"But  the  best  of  it  is,  they  are  further  proof 
that  there  is  a  way  down  below,"  Lincoln  ob- 
served, as  they  dropped  to  their  knees  by  the 
water.  "We  must  have  been  asleep  yesterday  not 
to  have  discovered  it." 

Having  rekindled  the  fire  from  the  night's  em- 
bers, the  boys,  as  the  first  business  of  the  day,  set 
off  for  the  nut-pine  grove,  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
the  nut-bearing  cones.  In  the  hope  also  of  secur- 
ing some  pigeons,  Bob  and  Lincoln  took  along 
their  bows. 

The  pigeons,  however,  had  apparently  left  that 
part  of  the  "island,"  and  having  proceeded  half  a 
mile  amid  the  trees  without  hearing  their  cooing, 
the  boys  separated  some  distance,  in  order  to 
cover  more  ground  in  a  hunt  for  squirrels. 

A  few  minutes  later,  Dick  and  Bob  saw  Lin- 
coln, fifty  yards  to  their  right,  suddenly  halt,  then 
tiptoe  cautiously  toward  a  cluster  of  dwarf  oak. 
Within  a  few  feet  of  it  he  again  sharply  halted, 
and  turning  toward  them  with  an  excited  warning 
gesture,  dropped  flat  to  the  ground,  and  began 
creeping  toward  the  thicket  on  his  stomach. 

He  reached  the  thicket,  rose  cautiously  to  his 
knees,  and  raising  his  bow,  fired.  Immediately 
from  the  bushes  rose  a  great  whistling  of  wings, 
and  with  a  shout  Lincoln  disappeared  headlong 
from  sight.  Racing  forward,  Dick  and  Bob 
plunged  after  him,  and  found  Lincoln  scrambling 
about  on  the  ground,  endeavoring  to  hold  a  huge, 


dark  bird  that  fought  and  struggled  desperately. 
In  a  flash  they  were  at  his  side,  and  the  bird  was 
pinned  down. 

"Why,  it  's  a  turkey!  A  wild  turkey!"  cried 
Dick,  in  the  greatest  delight. 

"That  's  what  it  is,"  said  Lincoln,  breathlessly 
and  triumphantly.    "And  a  beauty,  too  !" 

"They  were  feeding  here,  thirty  or  forty  of 
them,  and  I  struck  this  one  in  the  neck,  and  dazed 
it.    It  ran  toward  me.    That  's  how  I  landed  it." 

With  some  difficulty  the  boys  despatched  the 
bird,  and  with  great  joy  resumed  their  way  to- 
ward the  nut  grove,  Lincoln  with  the  prize  over 
his  shoulder. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  tall  dark  pines  about 
them  opened  out,  and  a  brightly  sunlit  grove  ap- 
peared—a grove  of  airy,  sparsely  branched  trees, 
silvery  gray  in  color.  At  the  same  time,  a  low 
drumming,  or  thudding,  came  to  their  ears.  Ar- 
riving at  the  edge  of  the  grove,  the  boys  saw  that 
the  trees  were  literally  alive  with  squirrels,  and 
that  the  noise  was  made  by  constantly  dropping 
cones. 

"Now  listen  to  the  row  when  they  see  us,"  said 
Lincoln,  as  they  moved  forward. 

Catching  up  a  cone,  Dick  tossed  it  at  one  of  the 
squirrels ;  whereat  he  stormed  up  the  tree  like  a 
streak  of  light,  and  peering  down  from  a  safe  dis- 
tance, fell  to  scolding  incoherently.  The  excite- 
ment quickly  spread  to  the  squirrels  in  the  neigh- 
boring trees,  and  soon  the  dropping  of  the  cones 
had  ceased,  and  the  boys,  to  their  huge  amuse- 
ment, were  the  storm-center  of  a  miniature  bed- 
lam of  indignation,  some  of  the  belligerent  little 
animals  even  racing  down  the  trunks  and  a  few 
feet  toward  them,  as  though  to  attack  them. 

For  some  minutes  the  boys  amused  themselves 
in  watching  the  warlike  demonstration,  and  in 
tossing  cones  at  their  small  assailants.  Then,  re- 
moving their  coats,  they  spread  them  with  a  layer 
of  dead  needles,  to  protect  them 'from  the  soft 
pitch,  and  began  gathering  the  choicest  of  the 
large  brown  cones  which  the  still  scolding  squir- 
rels had  so  conveniently  plucked  for  them. 

"No  wonder  you  got  pitch  over  your  face,  try- 
ing to  open  one  of  these  with  your  teeth,  Line," 
remarked  Dick,  gingerly  examining  a  cone  which 
dripped  gum  over  his  fingers. 

"The  scales  are  arranged  and  all  hooked  in  to- 
gether like  chain  armor.  I  don't  believe  we  would 
ever  have  found  a  way  of  opening  them  if  you 
had  n't  rolled  that  one  into  the  fire." 

It  was  a  well-loaded  party  which  returned  to 
the  camp,  each  with  his  coat  as  full  of  cones  as 
he  could  carry,  Lincoln,  in  addition,  swinging  the 
turkey  by  its  legs. 

Hanging  the  bird  from  a  convenient  limb,  the 
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boys  set  about  preparing  a  breakfast  of  roast 
pine-nuts  and  the  squirrel  which  remained  from 
the  previous  day's  hunting. 

"By  the  way,"  said  Bob,  "how  are  we  going  to 
cook  Lincoln's  big  bird?  You  would  n't  try  to 
boil  it,  would  you?" 

"Boiled  turkey?  Never!"  protested  Lincoln 
from  the  fire.  "We  could  roast  it,  could  n't  we, 
Dick?" 

"It  's  pretty  big— eighteen  pounds  if  it  's  an 
ounce— but  I  guess  we  could  rig  up  a  spit.  I 
have  heard  of  Indians  rolling  birds  in  clay,  fea- 
thers and  all,  and  baking  them  in  coals.  How 
about  trying  that?" 

"Ugh !  Not  for  me.  We  '11  try  the  roasting. 
I  '11  tackle  it  myself,  if  you  like.  Start  right  after 
breakfast,  so  as  to  have  it  done  in  time  for  din- 
ner." 

"There  is  something  else  we  ought  to  get  started 
first,  I  think,"  said  Dick,  glancing  overhead,  where 
the  sun  had  disappeared  behind  a  patch  of  dark 
cloud.  "We  ought  to  start  a  roof  over  the  plat- 
form. It  will  be  raining  sooner  or  later ;  and 
when  it  does  rain  here  it  probably  comes  down 
good  and  hard." 

By  the  time  breakfast  was  over,  the  threaten- 
ing clouds  had  passed ;  nevertheless  the  boys  de- 
termined on  immediately  setting  about  the  con- 
struction of  a  roof  over  the  platform  in  the  trees. 

Separating,  and  searching  among  the  smaller 
pines  of  the  vicinity,  they  first  secured  a  large 
number  of  branches,  eight  to  twelve  feet  in  length, 
and  heavily  needled.  Then,  ascending  to  the  plat- 
form, they  drew  together  over  the  center  of  the 
floor  a  number  of  the  overhanging  limbs  of  each 
of  the  three  trees,  and  securely  bound  them  to- 
gether with  a  thong  cut  from  Dick's  belt.  This 
done,  Bob  and  Lincoln  descended,  and  began  pass- 
ing the  branches  up  to  Dick ;  and  one  by  one,  with 
smaller  leather  strips,  he  bound  them  firmly  to 
the  central  point,  and  draped  them  over  the  plat- 
form-edge. 

The  work  proceeded  rapidly,  and  soon  the  little 
green  three-sided  hut  had  taken  definite  shape.  It 
was  at  this  point,  he  and  Bob  having  nothing  to 
do  but  pass  up  boughs,  that  Lincoln  suggested 
Dick's  completing  the  job,  and  that  he  and  Bob 
should  pay  a  second  visit  to  the  nut  grove.  "Be- 
fore the  squirrels  get  away  with  all  the  best 
cones,"  he  said. 

"Go  ahead,"  agreed  Dick.  And  having  passed 
up  the  remainder  of  the  boughs,  Bob  and  Lincoln 
set  off. 

An  hour  later,  putting  the  finishing  touches  to 


his  work,  Dick  was  startled  by  a  shout.  It  rose 
again,  louder,  and  nearer,  and  in  alarm  he  scram- 
bled below.  As  he  reached  the  ground,  fifty  yards 
away,  along  the  precipice,  Bob  and  Lincoln  burst 
into  view,  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  running  despe- 
rately; and  a  few  feet  behind  them  lumbered  a 
huge  dark  object  which  Dick  at  once  recognized 
as  a  bear.  He  sprang  forward,  faltered,  and 
looked  about  for  a  weapon. 

"Up  the  tree!     The  tree!"  cried  Lincoln. 

Dick's  eyes  had  halted  at  the  pail  by  the  fire. 
He  had  filled  it  with  water,  and  heated  it  with 
stones,  to  scald  the  turkey.     It  was  steaming  hot. 

In  a  moment  he  had  decided,  and  darting  for  it, 
caught  it  up  and  advanced  to  meet  his  fleeing 
companions.  On  second  thought  he  hastened  to 
the  very  brink  of  the  precipice,  and  cried:  "Come 
straight  for  me!     Straight  ahead!" 

The  others  saw  his  purpose,  and  turned  toward 
him.  With  a  final  spurt  they  dashed  by,  and  the 
next  moment  the  huge  bear,  rushing  after,  re- 
ceived the  pail  of  scalding  water  full  in  the  face, 
and  Dick  had  leaped  aside.  Howling  with  rage 
and  pain,  the  bear  pulled  up  and  began  backing 
in  a  circle,  pawing  at  his  eyes  and  nose.  A  breath- 
less space  the  boys  watched,  then  emitted  a  tri- 
umphant yell  as  the  animal  plunged  backward  into 
the  abyss. 

"Whe-ew  !  Thanks  !"  said  Lincoln,  wiping  the 
perspiration  from  his  forehead. 

Peering  over  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  the 
boys  made  out  a  small  black  spot  on  the  rocks  far 
below. 

"He  jolly  well  won't  trouble  us  again,"  Bob 
observed  with  satisfaction.  "But,  I  say — suppose 
we  look  for  that  path  below  right  after  dinner, 
and  go  down  and  get  some  of  the  bear  meat,  and 
the  skin?  Perhaps  we  could  dry  strips  of  the 
meat,  to  take  with  us  when  we  leave." 

"Was  just  going  to  suggest  it  myself,"  said 
Lincoln. 

"But  come  now  and  see  what  you  think  of  the 
house,"  Dick  requested.     "It  is  finished." 

So  accustomed  to  unusual  happenings  were  the 
boys  by  this  time,  that  one  would  not  have  imag- 
ined them  leaving  the  scene  of  a  near-tragedy  as 
they  turned  toward  the  camp,  treating  the  whole 
affair  as  a  joke. 

"I  thought  we  were  bear  meat  sure,"  Lincoln 
was  saying.  "The  beggar  took  after  us  just  as 
we  started  back.  And  needless  to  say,  we  did  n't 
stop  to  argue  the  matter.  We  dropped  everything 
and  beat  it,  and  if  it  had  n't  been  for  Dick's  pail 
of  hot  water  we  might  not  be  so  happy  now." 


(To  be  continued.) 
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UNCLE  NED 

Our  hearts  should  thrill  with  patriotic  pride  when  we  realize 
that,  though  America  is  comparatively  young,  still  our  country 
has  a  number  of  "people's  songs"  which  rank  with  the  best 
in  the  world.  This  is  one  of  them.  It  was  composed  by 
Stephen  Collins  Foster,  author  of  "Old  Folks  at  Home,"  a 
Pennsylvanian  and  a  white  man,  who  wrote  over  a  hundred 
songs,  most  of  which  pictured  some  phase  of  negro  life. 

Words  and  Music  by  Stephen  C.  Foster 
Edited  and  Arranged  by  Mabel  Lyon  Sturgis 
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THE  LEPRECAWN 

This  is  another  gem  of  an  Irish  fairy  song.  You  remember  the  charming 
"Fairies'  Lullaby"  published  last  month.  The  Leprecawn  was  supposed 
to  be  kept  very  busy  during  midsummer,  in  mending  the  fairy  shoes  which 
they  wore  out  dancing  in  the  moonlight.  He  was  a  queer  little  creature, 
full  of  pranks.  He  guarded  a  purse  of  gold  of  which  people  were  said  to 
be  very  envious.  But  he  was  ingenious  in  devising  ways  to  distract  atten- 
tion from  his  treasure,  if  by  chance  he  was  caught.  He  usually  succeeded 
in  keeping  his  purse,  as  in  our  song.  Only  once,  we  are  told,  was  it  success- 
fully wrested  from  him,  and  then  a  castle  in  Cork  was  built  with  the  money. 
The  tune  may  sound  a  little  strange  at  first  hearing,  but  play  it  over  a  num- 
ber of  times  with  care  and  interest,  and  it  will  prove  altogether  captivating. 

Traditional  Song 
Edited  and  Arranged  by  Mabel  LYON  Sturgis 
Lightly  and  rather  quick 
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BY  KATHARINE  CARLETON 


Chapter  V 


DOROTHY  S  BIRTHDAY 


Dorothy  stood  at  her  window,  looking  out  upon 
the  green  velvety  lawn.  It  was  a  beautiful  morn- 
ing, and  trees  and  sward  alike  were  echoing  to 
the  robins'  cheery  song.  A  few  great,  white 
clouds  were  moving  in  the  upper  air  so  lazily  that 
they  seemed  scarcely  to  move  at  all,  and  beyond 
them  shone  the  clear  blue  sky  of  a  day  in  June. 

Yet,  for  some  reason,  Dorothy  was  feeling  pen- 
sive—almost sad.  Possibly  the  strain  of  her  long 
illness  had  made  itself  felt  once  more.  But  she 
was  not  a  girl  to  give  way,  even  to  a  sense  of 
loneliness,  and  she  was  planning  that,  after  break- 
fast, she  would  sit  out  in  the  garden,  with  her 
beloved  books,  and  find  companionship  and  cheer 
among  the  characters  that  were  her  chosen 
friends  in  fiction.  Her  foot  was  now  practically 
well.  She  had  "trained"  it  industriously  for  the 
past  ten  days,  and  although  she  still  limped 
slightly,  it  was  more  from  fear  than  of  necessity. 

"How  still  the  house  is !"  she  said,  as  she  de- 
scended the  stairs,  a  few  minutes  later.  "Where 
can  they  all  be?" 

Just  as  she  reached  the  bottom  step,  her  father 
and  mother,  and  Paul  and  Peggy,  came  in  from 
the  veranda,  crowding  close  about  her  and  ex- 
claiming with  one  voice : 

"Many  happy  returns,  Dot!" 

"Mercy!  My  birthday  !"  said  Dorothy.  "Why, 
so  it  is  !  And  I  never  once  thought  of  it !  What 
with  Hal's  home-coming  and  the  automobile,  how 
could  I  think  of  anything  else?" 

"And  our  girl  is  'sweet  sixteen'  to-day  !"  said 
her  father,  as  he  tucked  his  arm  in  hers  and  led 
her  into  the  breakfast-room,  the  happy  center  of 
a  happy  circle. 

Just  then  Hal  appeared,  and,  in  his  debonair 
way,  saluted  Dorothy  with,  "You  're  looking 
pretty  grown-up  to-day,  kid,"  as  he  planted  a  kiss 
upon  his  sister's  cheek. 

"You  will  have  to  treat  me  with  proper  respect 
now,  young  man,"  replied  the  smiling  Dorothy. 
"No  more  'kidding'  for  me,  sir !" 

When  breakfast  was  over,  Mrs.  Ward  arose 
and  said,  with  a  twinkle :  "Now  for  the  veranda— 
everybody !" 

At  the  doorway,  they  found  Edith  and  Arthur 
waiting  to  congratulate  Dorothy. 

"How  does  it  feel  to  be  sixteen,  Dot?"  said 
Edith,    "I  '11  be  there,  too,  you  know,  very  soon !" 


"It  's  splendid,  Edith.  I  'm  a  year  older  than  I 
was  yesterday !     But  what  does  all  this  mean  ?" 

Dorothy's  eye  had  wandered  over  to  the  motor, 
and  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  its  contents.  The 
machine  was  drawn  up  to  the  front  steps,  and 
most  fascinating-looking  packages  of  every  shape 
and  size  were  piled  high  on  the  back  seat. 

"Birthday  gifts  for  you,  Dot,  and  we  are  all 
ready  to  inspect  them,"  said  Hal. 

Dorothy's  face  was  radiant  with  joy  as  she 
went  forward  and  took  out  one  of  the  parcels. 

"With  best  love  from  Father,"  the  card  read. 

Dorothy  opened  the  box  and  discovered  some- 
thing that  looked  like  a  clock. 

"What  in  the  world  is  this,  Dad?" 

"That  is  a  speedometer,  dear;  a  most  necessary 
addition  to  the  motor.  It  will  tell  you  just  how 
fast  or  how  slowly  you  are  traveling,  and  enable 
you  to  keep  always  within  the  speed  limit." 

"If  you  want  to  keep  within  it,"  said  Hal,  jok- 
ingly. 

"It  registers  the  distance,  too,  Dot,  so,  at  the 
end  of  every  trip,  you  will  know  how  many  miles 
you  have  been.  You  will  be  surprised  to  find 
how  rapidly  the  miles  mount  up." 

Dorothy  had  been  undoing  the  next  package. 
There  was  no  mark  on  the  outside,  but  a  card 
dropped  out  of  the  box,  and  Hal's  name  was  on  it. 

"Where  did  you  get  it,  Hal?  When  did  you 
think  of  it?  A  motor-clock,  Dad.  Is  n't  it  a  beauty? 
And  we  have  needed  a  clock  so  badly,  Hal.  But 
you  should  not  have  spent  so  much  on  me." 

There  was  a  shout  of  delight  from  every  one 
when  the  next  gift  was  opened.  It  was  a  tea- 
basket,  containing  six  little  cups  and  saucers,  six 
plates,  an  alcohol  lamp,  a  bottle  of  alcohol,  a  tea- 
pot, sugar-bowl,  and  cream-jug. 

"Oh,  it  's  perfect,  Mother  dear,  simply  perfect !" 

Paul  and  Peggy  had  bought  six  little  glasses 
which  fitted  into  a  leather  case.  They  had  chosen 
the  gift  themselves,  and  were  very  proud  of  their 
purchase.  The  case  being  a  telescopic  affair,  its 
mechanism  had  attracted  Paul.  Dorothy  put  an 
arm  about  each  of  them,  and  said :  "This  is  the 
sweetest  present  you  could  have  chosen,  dear 
little  brother  and  sister." 

The  next  package  was  daintily  done  up  in  tissue- 
paper  and  tied  with  blue  ribbon.  Attached  to  it 
was  a  card  which  said,  "From  your  loving  Edith." 

"Oh,  Edith!  What  a  beauty!"  said  Dorothy, 
as  she  unfolded  the  loveliest  motor-veil  she  had 
ever  seen.     It  was  dark  blue  on  one  side  and  a 
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soft  gray  on  the  other.  She  put  it  over  her  head 
and  wound  it  about  her  shoulders.  "I  'm  just 
wild  about  it,  Edith.    Where  did  you  find  it?" 

"I  brought  it  with  me  from  New  York,  Dot." 

Arthur  knew  that  "Lorna  Doone"  was  one  of 
Dorothy's  "especial  favorites,"  so  he  had  taken 
great  pains  to  find  a  beautiful  edition  of  the  book 
for  her. 

"This  is  n't  exactly  a  motor-gift,  Dot,"  he  said, 
"but  if  it  had  n't  been  for  books,  you  would  n't 
have  won  the  motor.  And  some  day,  perhaps,  you 
will  visit  the  'Lorna  Doone'  country  in  an  auto- 
mobile." 

"Such  an  exquisite  copy,  Arthur,— and  just 
what  I  have  been  longing  for.  Thank  you  so 
much !"  and  she  tucked  the  beloved  "Lorna" 
under  her  arm,  as  Peggy,  at  that  moment,  handed 
her  a  rather  bulky  parcel.  Almost  breathless 
with  excitement,  by  this  time,  Dorothy  undid  the 
wrappings,  and  beheld  a  handsome  blue  motor- 
coat,  which  Aunt  Alice  had  sent  "to  match  the 
motor,"  as  the  card  read.  Dorothy  slipped  it  on 
at  once  and  wrapped  her  motor-veil  around  her 
hair,  "just  to  see  how  it  feels  to  be  a  motor-girl," 
she  said,  and  quite  unconscious  of  what  every- 
body else  saw,  that  she  made  a  perfect  picture  of 
girlish  loveliness. 

While  they  were  gleefully  looking  over  the 
gifts,  Mr.  Ward  gave  a  whistle  which  must  have 
been  a  signal,  for  suddenly  Hal  appeared  around 
a  corner  of  the  house,  leading  by  a  leash  a  beauti- 
ful "Boston  bull"  terrier.  The  little  dog's  ears 
were  cocked  up,  and  his  head  turned  to  one  side, 
as  if  looking  eagerly  for  some  one. 

"Here,  Sis,"  called  Hal.  "This  way,  please." 
And  then,  with  an  elaborate  bow,  "Miss  Dorothy 
Ward,  allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Peter 
Ward,  of  Wardsville,  Ward  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania !" 

Dorothy  was  speechless.  She  stooped  down  and 
read  the  card  which  was  tied  with  a  ribbon  to  the 
little  dog's  collar: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawton  send  this  little  messenger  to 
their  friend  Dorothy,  to  carry  their  love  and  best  birthday 
greetings. 

"But  he  is  only  a  messenger,"  said  Dorothy. 
"The  card  says  so  !" 

"No,  dear.  He  is  yours.  This  is  the  secret  I 
have  had  to  keep  since  last  evening,"  said  Mr. 
Ward. 

Now,  Dorothy  did  what  would  have  made  most 
boys  call  her  a  baby— she  began  to  cry.  She  was 
so  happy  at  that  moment  that  she  could  not  keep 
the  tears  of  joy  away. 

"Oh,  Peter,  Peter,"  she  exclaimed,  "you  dear, 
dear,  darling  doggie !  Are  you  really,  really  mine  ?" 


Her  arms  were  about  the  little  dog  and  Peter's 
tail  was  wagging  vigorously.  There  seemed  to 
be  an  understanding  between  them  already. 

"What  made  you  call  him  Peter?"  asked  Dor- 
othy, suddenly,  looking  up  at  Hal. 

"As  a  delicate  compliment  to  the  well-known 
saint,"  was  Hal's  ribald  reply. 

"Well,  it  goes  fine  with  Paul,"  chirped  that 
cheerful  youngster,  who  was  standing  by. 

"And  with  Peggy,  too,"  piped  his  little  sister. 
"Peter,  Paul,  and  Peggy." 

"So  it  does,  dear,"  said  Dorothy.  And  "Peter" 
he  was  from  that  very  hour. 

The  little  dog  began  romping  around  at  her 
feet.  He  seemed  to  realize  that  he  belonged  to 
her,  and  kept  looking  up,  as  if  trying  to  say, 
"Come  and  play,  too.  Let  us  get  acquainted.  You 
and  I  are  going  to  be  such  friends." 

"You  darling  \"  said  Dorothy.  "Are  you  really 
happy  to  be  mine?"  And  for  answer,  Peter  bow- 
wowed  with  all  his  might,  and  his  stump  of  a  tail 
wagged  harder  than  ever. 

"So  this  was  your  'secret,'  Dad.  To  smuggle 
away  and  keep  overnight  such  a  duck  of  a  dog 
was  indeed  keeping  a  secret.  I  must  go  and  thank 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawton  at  once." 

"Mr.  Lawton  won't  be  there,  dear.  It  's  ten 
o'clock.  This  afternoon  we  will  all  go  over  to- 
gether.   And  I  must  be  off  now,  myself." 

Edith  was  to  spend  the  day  with  Dorothy,  and 
most  of  their  morning  was  devoted  to  the  lively 
little  dog.  Dorothy  could  n't  romp  much,  al- 
though Peter  evidently  expected  her  to  do  so ; 
but  she  and  Edith  sat  on  the  lawn,  under  the 
shade  of  a  big  apple-tree,  and  the  new-comer 
frisked  about  in  great  glee.  Dorothy  made  sev- 
eral attempts  to  read  aloud  to  Edith,  but  Peter 
did  n't  approve  of  that  proceeding  at  all. 

"You  must  try  to  like  being  read  aloud  to, 
Peter." 

"Bow-wow-wow!"  said  Peter. 

"Do  you  want  to  play  all  the  time  ?"  asked 
Dorothy.  And  for  answer  the  little  dog  actually 
snuggled  down  beside  her. 

About  four  o'clock  that  afternoon,  they  mo- 
tored over  to  Mr.  Lawton's.  Dorothy  and  her 
new  pet  went  into  the  house  alone.  Mr.  Lawton 
had  seen  them  coming,  and  was  waiting  at  the 
door  to  welcome  them. 

"So  you  've  brought  him  back  !  You  don't  want 
him !"  he  said  laughingly. 

"He  's  the  dearest  little  fellow  in  the  world ! 
How  can  I  ever  thank  you  enough?" 

Try  as  Mr.  Lawton  would,  he  could  not  prevail 
upon  Peter  to  go  to  him. 

"He  thinks  you  want  to  take  him  from  me," 
said  Dorothy.    "Don't  you,  Peter?" 
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The  little  fellow  was  rubbing  up  against  Dor- 
othy's feet  so  that  he  almost  tripped  her  every 
time  she  took  a  step. 

"Gentlemen  do  not  precede  ladies  into  a  room, 
Peter.  You  must  teach  him  his  manners,  Doro- 
thy," said  their  friend. 

He  behaved  quite  well,  however,  during  the 
rest  of  the  call,  and  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Lawton  a 
gracious  bark  of  friendliness  when  they  bade  him 
good-by. 

The  Mortimers  were  all  coming  to  dinner,  and 
Hal  had  met  and  invited  Jack  Arnold,  the  son  of 
Mr.  Geoffrey  Arnold,  their  kindly  guide  on  the  eve- 
ning when  they  lost  their  way.  Jack  was  a  sopho- 
more at  Yale,  and  a  good  friend  of  Hal's.  There 
was  much  joy  and  banter,  during  dinner,  and 
when  Dorothy's  birthday  cake  with  its  sixteen 
lighted  candles  arrived,  the  fun  was  at  its  height. 

Jack  and  Hal  belonged  to  the  Yale  Glee  Club, 
so,  after  dinner,  Hal  suggested  that  they .  have 
some  singing.  Jack  had  brought  his  mandolin 
with  him,  for  he  rarely  went  anywhere  without 
it.  During  one  of  the  songs,  Dorothy  and  Edith 
noticed  that  Hal's  voice  suddenly  stopped.  Look- 
ing toward  him,  they  beheld  his  mouth  wide  open, 
and  heard,  instead  of  a  song-like  note,  the  ago- 
nized exclamation,  "Jumping  Jehoshaphat !  Look 
at  that  pup !" 

Peter,  who  had  been  absent  for  some  time,  had 
suddenly  appeared  on  the  veranda,  and  in  his 
mouth  he  carried  Hal's  much-prized  Yale  pen- 
nant, now  torn  almost  to  shreds.  The  singing 
broke  up  instanter,  as  Hal  rushed  at  Peter,  and 
off  Peter  bounded  upon  the  lawn. 

"Go  it,  Peter!"  said  Dorothy.  "I  'm  on  your 
side." 

Round  and  round  the  garden  they  went,  over 
the  flower  beds  and  past  the  barn,  now  behind  one 
tree  and  then  another,  while  Arthur  and  Jack 
soon  joined  in  the  chase. 

"Oh,  that  's  not  fair,  three  against  one,"  called 
Dorothy  and  Edith,  who  were  convulsed  with 
laughter. 

"Fair  or  not  fair,  I  '11  settle  with  Mr.  Peter  if  he 
monkeys  with  any  more  of  my  belongings,"  called 
back  Hal. 

Presently,  when  he  returned,  carrying  with  him 
the  remnant  of  his  beloved  pennant,  Edith  went 
over  and  whispered:  "Never  mind,  Hal.  I  '11 
make  you  another." 

"Thank  you,  Edith.  You  are  more  than  good. 
But  all  the  same,  I  've  got  to  teach  Peter  a  les- 
son," and  seizing  the  unwilling  dog,  Hal  held  him 
aloft  and,  pointing  a  warning  finger  at  him,  thus 
solemnly  admonished  him: 

"  See  here,  you,  Peter! 
You  've  got  to  be  trite,  Peter, 


To  the  good  old  Yale  blue,  Peter, 
Or,  by  -/w-Peter, 
I  '11  not  do  a  thing  to  you,  Peter, 
But  ship  you  off  to  the  Zoo,  Peter!" 

The  little  dog  cocked  his  ears  and  barked 
knowingly. 

"Comprennez-vous,  Peter?"  added  Hal,  as  he 
carried  the  still-protesting  doggie  up  to  his  room. 

When  they  emerged  ten  minutes  later,  there 
was  a  shout  of  laughter,  for  Hal  had  artistically 
decorated  "His  Lordship  the  Yale  Mascot"  with 
what  remained  of  his  blue  ribbons. 

"There!"  said  the  triumphant  Hal.  "Now, 
you  're  the  real  thing— a  true  blue  Yale  bulldog — 
and  by  the  shade  of  old  Eli,  you  look  the  part !" 

Peals  of  laughter  greeted  the  luckless  Peter, 
who  looked  ludicrous,  indeed,  with  a  huge  blue 
bow  around  his  neck  and  another  adorning  his 
stump  of  a  tail ;  and  the  expression  of  earnest 
wonderment  on  his  face  added  to  the  fun.  "You 
poor,  little,  precious  Peter!"  exclaimed  Dorothy. 
"Did  they  try  to  make  a  Yale  doggie  out  of  you 
when  you  really  belong  to  Harvard?"  And 
Peter's  fighting-mad  air  subsided  at  the  sound  of 
Dorothy's  sympathizing  words,  and  he  was  soon 
frisking  about,  as  jolly  as  ever. 

After  Edith  and  Dorothy  had  said  good  night 
and  gone  up-stairs,  they  heard  the  three  boys 
singing  a  serenade  under  their  window,  ending 
with,  "Sweet  dreams,  ladies !  We  're  going  to 
leave  you  now !" 

Chapter  VI 

HOW  THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY  WAS  CELEBRATED 

It  was  Friday  evening,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward 
were  talking  together  as  to  the  best  way  to  cele- 
brate the  Fourth  of  July.  "How  about  a  trip  to 
Valley  Forge?  We  could  do  nothing  more  patri- 
otic than  visit  that  historic  place." 

"Ask  the  children,  Robert,  and  see  how  they 
feel  about  it." 

Dorothy  clapped  her  hands  in  delight  when 
this  suggestion  was  made.  Hal  thought  it  "great," 
and  Edith  and  Arthur  were  most  enthusiastic. 

"We  '11  ask  the  Lawtons  to  go,  too,"  said  Dor- 
othy, and  Mr.  Lawton  heartily  accepted  the  invi- 
tation by  telephone,  "on  condition,"  he  said,  "that 
you  all  dine  with  us  here  in  the  evening.  We 
were  already  counting  upon  you  for  that,  and  for 
some  fireworks  later." 

"Pray  for  a  fine  day,  Sis,"  said  Hal.  "If  Mon- 
day is  fair,  that  is  all  we  need." 

And  July  Fourth,  the  glorious  Fourth,  was, 
indeed,  a  fine  day.  When  Dorothy  looked  out  of 
her  window,  she  saw  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
which   John   had    hoisted   were   waving    feebly, 
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showing  that  there  was  little  wind.  The  sun  was 
shining,  and  a  shower  of  rain  during  the  night 
had  laid  the  dust. 

Paul  and  Peggy  had  been  invited  to  a  children's 
party,  and  Peter  was  to  be  left  at  home  because 


"THERE  !'    SAID    THE    TRIUMPHANT    HAL.     'NOW,    YOU    'RE    THE    REAL    THINC 


Mr.  Ward  was  uncertain  whether  dogs  would  be 
allowed  in  the  park. 

At  ten  o'clock,  promptly,  Dorothy's  motor 
stopped  in  front  of  Mr.  Lawton's  gate. 

"All  aboard!"  they  shouted;  there  was  an  an- 
swering "honk!  honk!"— and  in  less  than  a  min- 
ute the  other  motor  had  joined  them. 

Dorothy  was  running  her  car  that  day.  She  had 
asked  both  her  father  and  Hal  to  take  the  wheel, 
Vol.  XXXVIII. -105-106. 


but,  knowing  how  much  she  would  enjoy  it,  they 
insisted  that  she  should  be  the  chauffeur. 

"When  you  get  tired,"  Mr.  Ward  said,  "Hal 
and  I  will  take  turns." 

Dorothy  was  dressed  in  her  pretty  blue  cloak, 
and  wore  the  motor-veil 
Edith  had  given  her. 

Mr.  Lawton  had  five  in 
his  party:  a  niece  of  his  and 
her  mother,  Jack  Arnold, 
Mrs.  Lawton,  and  himself. 

'We  will  go  through  Bryn 
Mawr,  Dorothy.  Will  you 
take  the  lead  and  stop  after 
fifteen  minutes  to  let  us 
pass?" 

Down  Wissahickon  Av- 
enue they  went,  over  City 
Line  Bridge,  and  through 
beautiful  Fairmount  Park. 

The  motors  passed  and  re- 
passed each  other,  and  every- 
body waved  their  hands  as 
they  went  by. 

"Here's the  Merion  Cricket 
Club,  over  on  the  right,"  said 
Hal.  "I  saw  a  great  game 
there  when  the  English 
cricketers  came  over." 

Soon  they  were  traveling 
through  a  lovely  valley  with 
the  river  winding  in  and  out ; 
and  after  an  hour's  run,  Mr. 
Lawton  pointed  out  Valley 
Forge  in  the  distance. 

"What  do  you  say  to  hav- 
ing lunch,  Lawton,  before 
we  explore  the  park  ?"  said 
Mr.  Ward.  "I  'm  hungry  al- 
ready." 

Mr.  Lawton  led  them  by 
a  picturesque,  winding  road, 
over  a  quaint,  covered, 
wooden  bridge,  to  the  banks 
of  a  shady  creek. 

"This  is  a  lovely  spot  to 
picnic  in,"  he  said. 

The  baskets  were  un- 
packed, hot  tea  was  made,  and  they  all  sat  down 
to  a  bountiful  feast. 

There  were  just  twelve  in  the  party  and,  after 
the  baskets  had  been  repacked,  they  started  off 
again,  and,  within  a  few  minutes,  had  entered 
Valley  Forge  Park.  As  they  passed  each  point  of 
interest,  the  motors  slowed  up  for  Mr.  Lawton  to 
explain.  Dorothy  delighted  in  history.  To  her, 
as  to  every  loyal  American,  Washington  was  one 
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of  the  world's  greatest  heroes.  She  knew  almost 
by  heart  the  story  of  that  terrible  winter  spent  at 
Valley  Forge.  But  it  thrilled  her  to  be  treading 
the  same  ground  that  Washington  trod,  to  see  be- 


"  DOROTHY  WAS  RUNNING  HER  CAR  THAT  DAY 

fore  her  the  very  hill  where  so  many  brave  men 
gave  their  lives  for  their  country. 

"There  's  one  thing  you  can  say  for  those  loyal 
old  fellows,"  said  Hal;  ''that  their  uniform  was 
fine.  I  always  admired  the  old  Continental  regi- 
mentals, the  blue  and  the  buff,  and  the  cocked 
hat,  — and  all  that." 

"I    don't    believe    their    uniforms    could    have 


looked  very  fine  around  here,  Hal.  Remember 
that  most  of  that  terrible  winter  the  poor  officers 
and  men  had  hardly  clothes  enough  to  cover  them. 
I  have  read  that  over  three  thousand  of  them  died 
from  cold  and  starvation  — 
but,  oh,  see  that  dear  little 
house,  Dad  !  Let  's  go  and 
find  out  all  about  it." 

Mr.  Lawton  came  up  just 
then  and  told  them  that 
the  hut  they  were  inspect- 
ing was  erected  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  had  been  built 
over  one  of  the  old  hut 
holes. 

"This  gives  you  a  per- 
fect idea  of  what  the  sol- 
diers' huts  were  like.  They 
were  built  of  logs,  and  the 
roofs  were  of  slabs.  Each 
hut  had  a  door  and  a  fire- 
place. During  the  intense 
cold,  the  men  had  to  have 
shelter,  so  Washington  or- 
dered these  to  be  built. 
Each  officer  had  a  hut  to 
himself,  but  only  one  was 
allowed  to  every  twelve 
non-commissioned  officers 
or  twelve  soldiers.  These 
present  huts  are  used  as 
shelters  for  the  park 
guards,"  said  Mr.  Lawton. 
They  were  walking  to- 
ward an  imposing  marble 
shaft,  and  Dorothy  asked 
if  that  was  the  Waterman 
monument. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Lawton, 
"it  is.     Some  of  Lieutenant 
Waterman's    comrades   had 
placed  a  rough  stone  over 
his    grave.      On    the    stone 
they    had    cut    his    initials, 
'J.  W,  1778.'     The  Daugh- 
ters     of      the      Revolution 
erected       this       monument 
above  his  grave.     It  is  the 
most  conspicuous  landmark  at  Valley  Forge." 
Dorothy  moved  closer,  and  read  the  inscription : 
"  'To  the  Soldiers  of  Washington's  army  who 
sleep  at  Valley  Forge.     1777-1778.'" 

On  the  other  side  of  the  pedestal,  she  read : 
"  'Near  this  spot  lies  Lieutenant  John  Water- 
man, died  April  23,  1778,  whose  grave  alone  of 
all  his  comrades  was  marked.'  " 
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'"It  almost  chokes  me,"  Dorothy  said  to  Arthur, 
who  was  standing  beside  her.  "Think  how  Wash- 
ington must  have  suffered  when  he  realized  him- 
self powerless  to  help  his  poor  men." 

"I  know,  Dot,"  said  her  father,  who  had  over- 
heard her  remark,  "but  you  must  remember  that 
Washington  triumphed  in  the  end.  When  the  war 
was  over,  he  was  loved  as  the  'Father  of  his 
Country.'  What  greater  honor  could  he  have  had  ?" 

"Here  is  the  Memorial  Chapel,"  said  Mr.  Law- 
ton.  "There  is  a  pretty  story  connected  with  it, 
and  I  believe  it  is  authentic.  The  Valley  Forge 
guide-book  tells  of  a  good  old  Quaker,  one  Isaac 
Potts,  who  was  passing  through  a  thick  wood  not 
far  from  Washington's  headquarters,  when  he 
heard  the  voice  of  some  one  apparently  in  deep 
devotion.  As  he  drew  nearer,  he  beheld  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  American  armies  on 
his  knees  under  a  spreading  tree,  and  heard  him 
interceding  with  God  for  his  beloved  country. 
Disclaiming  all  ability  of  his  own,  he  pleaded  for 
God's  protection  and  guidance,  that  only  good 
might  come  to  his  men  and  to  his  country.  This 
chapel  was  inspired  by  that  prayer." 

They  moved  slowly  on,  following  the  boule- 
vard, until  their  attention  was  called  to  a  long  line 
of  earthworks.     Here  again  they  alighted. 

"To  think  of  these  being  fortifications !  How 
high  do  you  suppose  they  were  originally,  Law- 
ton  ?"  asked  Mr.  Ward. 

"Not  over  four  feet,  I  believe." 

"They  seem  to  be  a  pretty  poor  protection  from 
the  enemy's  fire.     Don't  they?"  remarked  Hal. 


'His  horse  is  classy,"  said  Hal.   "And  so  is  he  !" 
''Mad  Anthony  Wayne!'  "  quoted  Arthur.     "I 


ONE    OF    THE    SOLDIERS     HUTS    AT    VALLEY    FORGE. 

"Of  course,  the  weather  and  the  lapse  of  years 
have  done  much  to  efface  them,"  said  Mr.  Lawton. 
"Yet,  it  is  wonderful,  when  you  think  that  nearly 
a  century  and  a  half  has  gone  by  and  they  are  still 
well-preserved.  Ah  !  yonder  is  the  statue  of  that 
great  soldier— Major-General  Anthony  Wayne." 


THE    WATERMAN    MONUMENT. 

think,  myself,  he  was  a  pretty  sane  fellow.  lie 
was  certainly  a  good  fighter." 

They  motored  on  to  the  Mount  Joy  Observa- 
tory. "It  is  a  hard  climb  up  those  steps,  but  one 
is  well-repaid  for  the  trouble,"  said  Mr.  Lawton. 

The  four  ladies  decided  to  wait  in  the  motors. 
Mrs.  Ward  urged  Dorothy  not  to  attempt  the 
steps,  but  the  poor  girl  seemed  so  disappointed 
that  she  finally  gave  in.  The  men  all  promised  to 
care  for  her  and,  from  the  cheery  sound  of  their 
voices  as  they  climbed,  Dorothy's  mother  felt  sure 
they  were  fulfilling  their  promise. 

When  the  top  was  reached,  they  were  indeed 
repaid,  for  a  superb  stretch  of  country  lay  before 
them  — a  beautiful  bit  of  their  homeland,  made 
theirs  by  the  courage  and  bravery  of  one  great 
man  and  his  devoted  followers. 

Dorothy  was  very  quiet  for  a  moment.  A  pa- 
triotism was  stirring  in  her  heart  such  as  she  had 
never  experienced.  Suddenly  her  girlish  voice 
broke  into  song,  and  in  a  moment,  out  over  the 
tree-tops,  floated  those  beautiful  words: 

"  My  Country!      'T  is  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  Liberty, 
Of  thee  I  sins; — " 
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Every  one  joined  in  the  singing,  and  when  the 
four  verses  were  finished,  they  started  slowly 
down  the  steps.  "We  could  spend 
a  whole  day  here,"  said  Mr.  Law- 
ton.  "There  is  much  more  of  in- 
terest to  show  you,  but  we  have  still 
to  visit  Washington's  headquarters, 
and  by  the  time  we  get  through 
there,  it  will  be  half-past  four,  and 
we  must  then  hurry  home." 

In  and  out  the  road  wound,  as 
they  descended  the  hill,  and  pres- 
ently they  emerged  from  the  park 
and  found  themselves  passing  an  inn. 

"That  is  the  Washington  Inn. 
We  turn  to  the  right  here,  and 
Washington's  headquarters  is  just 
beyond,"  called  out  Mr.  Lawton,   from  his   car 

They  drew  up  before  a  two-story  stone  house, 
which  was  recognized  at  once  from  the  pictures 
they  had  seen. 

"I  have  read,"  said  Dorothy,  "that  Washington 
mounted  guard  at  this  very  gate  while  his  sentinel 
went  inside  to  get  food.  I  think  he  would  have 
done  anything  to  save  his  men  from  suffering. 
Let  us  go  in  together,  Edith." 

The  two  girls  led  the  way  as  they  all  passed  up 


these    old    windows,    doors,    and    locks.      There 
are  not  many  objects  of  interest  inside.    It  is  the 


THE    STATUE    OF    MAJOR-GENERAL    ANTHONY    WAYNE 

the  walk  and  through  the  front  entrance,  pausing 
to  examine  the  big  lock  on  the  door. 

"The  house  is  practically  the  same  as  when 
Washington  occupied  it,"  said  Mr.  Lawton.  "It 
has    been    wonderfully    well    preserved.      Notice 


WASHINGTON    MEMORIAL    CHAPEL    AND    CLOISTERS 
OF    THE    COLONIES. 

house  itself  that  appeals  to  one,  and  the  thought 
that  it  sheltered  our  patriot  hero  for  so  many  weary 
months,"  continued  Mr.  Lawton,  as  they  passed 
from  the  front  room  into  Washington's  office. 

"This  room  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  sacred 
place.  Here,  undoubtedly,  most  of  his  business 
was  transacted,  and  in  this  room  were  written 
those  letters  to  Congress  pleading  for  food  and 
clothes  to  be  sent  to  his  cold  and  starving  men. 
Here  he  must  have  spent  some  of  the  saddest  days 
of  his  whole  life,  the  great-hearted, 
patient  man  !" 

They  went  through  a  covered  pas- 
sage into  the  kitchen,  where  there  was 
a  huge  fireplace,  and  from  there  into 
a  small  log  pump-house  having  thir- 
teen steps  which  led  down  to  a  vaulted 
cellar. 

"This  was  supposed  to  be  a  secret 
passage,"  said  Mr.  Lawton. 

The  house  contained  but  five  rooms, 
so  it  did  not  take  them  long  to  see  it 
all,  but  the  spell  of  Washington  was 
upon  them,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
leave  the  place. 

"Come,  boys  and  girls.  It  's  getting 
late,"  called  Mr.  Ward.  "Remember, 
there  is  a  party  this  evening,  and  we 
must  be  back  in  good  time." 

Hal  was  at  the  wheel  going  home, 
and  Arthur  sat  beside  him.  Dorothy 
was  a  little  tired,  and  she  wanted  to 
be  quiet.  Her  thoughts  were  filled 
with  all  she  had  seen.  It  was  just 
half-past  six  when  they  reached 
home,  their  patriotism  and  imagination  still  stirred 
by  their  visit  to  the  heights  of  Valley  Forge. 

Dorothy  was  seated  between  Jack  and  Arthur 
during  dinner.  The  table  looked  lovely  with  its 
red,   white,   and   blue   decorations,   and   at   every 
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plate   was   a   mysterious   package   tied    with    red,     into  the  darkness,  to  be  followed,  next  moment, 
white,  and  blue  ribbon.  by    a    wondrous    shower   of   many-colored    lights 

"Yes,  you  may,"  said  Mr.  Lawton,  nodding  to  that  lit  the  whole  scene  as  if  by  magic.  And  be- 
Dorothy,  for  he  had  been  watching  her  twist  and  fore  the  last  fairy  gleam  had  yielded  up  its  dwin- 
turn  her  package,  trying  to  guess  its  contents.  dling  light,  again  from  the  lawn  shot  up  a  great, 

hissing,  serpentine  swirl,  ending  in 
the  sharp  report  and  vivid  glare  of  a 
bursting  bomb.  It  was  a  beautiful 
display ;  and  the  final  steady  burning 
of  red  fire  cast  a  rich  glow  over  the 
veranda,  and  threw  deep,  strange 
shadows  of  the  departing  guests  into 
strong  relief  upon  the  white  wall  of 
the  big  house.  Everybody  declared 
that  they  had  never  spent  a  more 
"glorious  Fourth." 

But  Jack  Arnold  was  much  dis- 
tressed because  his  father  had  not 
arrived.  "I  don't  know  how  I  am  to 
get  home,  Hal,"  he  said. 

"Jump  in  with  us,  Jack,  and  I  '11 
run  you  over  in  the  automobile  after 
I  leave  our  folks  at  home." 


WASHINGTON  S    HEADQUARTERS, 
VALLEY   FORGE. 


"It  's  a  splendid  portrait  of  Her 
Ladyship,  the  beautiful  and  stately 
Martha  Washington  !"  exclaimed  Doro- 
thy.    "And  in  a  lovely  gilt  frame." 

"And  mine,"  said  Hal,  "is  the  great 
and  only  George!"  as  he  held  it  out 
at  arm's-length  with  one  hand  and 
made  the  military  salute  with  the  other. 

True  enough,  their  kind  hosts  had 
provided  for  each  of  the  girls  a  hand- 
some picture  of  Lady  Martha  Wash- 
ington, as  a  fitting  mate  to  the  por- 
trait of  the  great  general  which  lay 
beside  each  boy's  plate. 

"They  are  dandy,  Mr.  Lawton,"  said 
Hal,  with  genuine  pride.  "Won't  they  look 
stunning  in  our  rooms  at  Yale,  Jack  ?" 

The  guests  began  to  arrive,  for  a  score  of  Mr. 
Lawton's  friends  and  neighbors  were  invited  to 
see  the  fireworks.  George  and  Alex  Chase,  two 
jolly  students  from  the  "U.  P."  (University  of 
Pennsylvania),  were  among  the  number.  With 
Dorothy  and  Edith,  Hal  and  Jack  Arnold,  and 
a  half-dozen  other  girls  and  boys,  there  was  fun 
and  frolic  enough  among  the  guests  on  Mr.  Law- 
ton's  wide  veranda,  and  from  young  and  old 
alike,  a  frequent  chorus  of  "oh's"  and  "ah's,"  as 
the  swish  of  a  rocket  sent  a  fiery  trail   far  up 

( To  be  con 
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"Try   to   get   back   by   half-past   eleven,    Hal," 
said  his  father  as  the  two  boys  started  off. 

"I  '11  be  home  before  then,  Dad.  Don't  worry." 
Everybody  was  tired.  It  had  been  a  long  day 
and  there  had  been  so  much  of  interest  to  see 
and  do  that,  within  a  short  time,  the  entire  house- 
hold was  sound  asleep.  Nobody  heard  Hal  come 
in,  and  it  was  well  they  did  not,  for  it  was  almost 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  His  face  was  sad, 
and  he  carried  a  heavy  heart  as  he  went  slowly 
up  to  his  room. 
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FIREWORKS  THAT  ARE  NOT  FOR  FUN 

"Pop,  pop,"  or  perhaps  a  single  "pop,"  sharp  and 
distinct,   like  that  of  a  giant  fire-cracker,  heard 


A    RAILROAD    OFFICIAL    FASTENING    A    TORPEDO 

TO    THE    RAIL. 

The  package  of  explosive  material  is  held  by  flexible  metal  straps 

bent  around  the  "ball  "  of  the  rail. 

not  only  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  but  on  every  day 
in  the  year,  Sundays  included  — what  did  it  mean? 
And  on  almost  any  night,  as  I  look  out  of  my 
window,  I  see  the  edge  of  the  wood  or  the  fields 
lighted  up  by  red  or  yellow  fireworks.  Why  this 
strange  illumination  ? 

As  all  these  queer  happenings  took  place  on  the 
railroad,  a  few  rods  from  my  house,  I  made  in- 
quiries of  the  railway  officials,  and  here  are  some 
interesting  facts  about  the  use  of  these  curious 
"fireworks." 

General   Superintendent  B.   R.   Pollock  of  the 


New  York,  New  Haven  and-  Hartford  Railroad 
explained  as  follows : 

"Our  rules  provide  for  the  use  of  detonators 
(commonly  known  as  torpedoes)  as  audible  sig- 
nals and  of  'fusees'  as  visible  signals. 

"These  torpedoes  are  attached  to  the  top  of  the 
rail  on  the  engineer's  side  of  the  track  by  two 
small  flexible  metal  straps,  which  are  easily  bent 
around  the  ball  of  the  rail,  as  shown  in  the  pic- 
ture, and  hold  the  torpedoes  securely  in  place  until 
exploded  by  the  first  train  passing  over  this  track. 

"The  explosion  of  one  torpedo  is  a  signal  to 
stop ;  the  explosion  of  two,  not  more  than  two 


DRIVING    THE    IRON    SPIKE    ON    THE    END    OF    THE 
FUSEE    INTO    A    RAILROAD    TIE. 

This  signal,  lighted,  is  often  thrown,  harpoon-like,  from 
the  rear  of  a  swiftly  moving  train. 


hundred  feet  apart,  is  a  signal  to  reduce  speed 
and  look  out  for  a  stop  signal. 

"The  fusees  are  of  similar  construction  to  the 
well-known  Roman  candle  used  for  firework  cele- 
bration, except  that  they  burn  a  steady  flame 
without  explosions.  A  sharp  iron  spike  at  the 
bottom  end  will  usually  stick  in  the  ground  or  in 
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the  cross-tie  when  thrown  from  the  rear  of  a 
train,  and  holds  the  fusee  in  an  upright  position, 
where  it  is  more  plainly  visible. 

"A  fusee  must  be  lighted  and  left  by  the  flag- 
man whenever  a  train  is  running  on  the  "time"  of 
another  train,  or  behind  its  own  time,  and  under 
circumstances  which  call  for  such  protection. 


CARTRIDGE  SIGNAL  AND  HANOI 
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The  various  steamship  lines  of  the  world  burn  different  colors  in  suc- 
cession to  communicate  with  other  steamships.  Their  distinguishing 
colors  are  registered  with  the  Government  in  Washington,  together  with 
the  design  of  their  funnel  mark  and  their  private  flag.  The  flag  can  be 
seen  in  the  daytime,  but  colored  fire  signals  are  required  to  communicate 
at  night  with  other  ships  and  the  reporting  stations  on  shore. 

On  the  lower  board  of  this  cut  are  Distress  Rockets  which  rise  500  feet 
in  the  air  and  show  a  red  light,  and  are  used  only  incase  of  disaster  at 
sea.    They  are  compulsory  by  all  governmentsexcept  the  United  States. 

"A  fusee  on  or  near  the  track,  burning  red, 
must  not  be  passed.  When  burning  yellow  the 
train  may  proceed  with  caution  when  the  way  is 
seen  and  known  to  be  clear.  Standard  fusees 
burn  red  for  three  minutes  and  yellow  for  seven 
minutes,  and  can  be  seen  for  quite  a  distance. 
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THE    INTERNATIONAL    CODE. 

The  colored  lights  are  arranged  in  various  combinations,  so  that  each 
letter  of  the  alphabet  has  a  separate  combination,  and,  by  a  prearranged 
code,  steamers  can  communicate  with  each  other  after  the  usual  man- 
ner of  code  sentences.  To  communicate  by  code  a  preparatory  signal  is 
burned. 

The  first  of  these  signals  was  used  in  a  crude  form  in  1840.  After 
various  improvements  they  have  reached  their  present  perfection.  They 
were  largely  used  by  our  Navy  in  the  Civil  War  and  in  the  Spanish 
War,  and  have  been  adopted  by  ah  the  principal  countries  of  the 
world,  and  also  by  seven  different  branches  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

"You  will  gather  from  the  above  explanations 
that  the  red  glare  of  a  flaming  fusee  on  or  near 
the  track  warns  the  approaching  engineer  that  a 
preceding  train  has  passed  over  his  track  less 
than  three  minutes  ahead  of  him,  and  under  no 
circumstances    must    he    pass    this    signal    while 


THE    DISTRESS    OUTFIT. 

This  is  a  water-tight  can  inclosing  three  tubes,  in  one  of  which  is  a 
signal  holder,  and  the  other  two  containing  six  signals.  These  outfits 
are  found  in  the  life-boats  of  all  passenger  steamers.  In  the  event  of  a 
disaster  at  sea  and  a  life-boat  becoming  separated  from  the  others  in  the 
darkness,  one  of  the  signals  is  placed  in  the  handle  and  burned  to  call 
for  help.  It  burns  first  red,  changing  to  white,  and  then  changing  to 
red.  This  combination  of  colors  is  recognized  all  over  the  world  as  a 
signal  of  distress  at  sea,  and  once  seen  would  surely  bring  aid. 
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burning  red.  When  the  flame  turns  to  yellow,  he 
may  proceed  with  caution,  only  as  the  way  is  seen 
and  known  to  be  clear,  keeping  in  mind  that  when 
the  fusee  changed  from  red  to  yellow,  he  was  ex- 
actly   three    minutes    behind    a    preceding    train 


A  KING  BUOY  LIGHT. 
This  is  attached  to  the  life  ring  hung  on  the  rail  of  a  ship.  When  a  per- 
son falls  overboard  the  ring  is  thrown  in  the  sea  to  save  him.  The  buoy 
light  ignites  upon  coming  in  contact  with  the  water  and  burns  with  a 
strong  flame  which  neither  water  nor  wind  can  put  out.  This  flame  shows 
the  man  i ti  the  water  where  the  life-belt  is,  and  also  shows  the  people 
on  the  steamer  the  location  of  the  man  overboard. 

which  may  have  stopped  within  a  short  distance, 
or  may  be  proceeding  at  an  unusually  slow  rate 
of  speed." 

Superintendent  Woodward  of  the  Shore  Line 
Division,  another  branch  of  the  same  railroad, 
gives  this  additional  detail  regarding  torpedoes: 

'When  a  train  stops  upon  the  main  line  and 
requires  protection  against  a  following  train,  the 
flagman  goes  back  a  specified  distance  and  places 
one  torpedo.  He  then  continues  a  farther  dis- 
tance back,  placing  two  torpedoes.  As  soon  as 
the  train  he  is  protecting  is  ready  to  start,  the 
engineer  blows  a  specified  whistle  signal,  which 
is  a  notice  to  the  flagman  to  return  to  his  train. 
On  the  way  back  he  picks  up  the  one  torpedo, 
leaving  two  on  the  rail  to  warn  the  engineer  of 
an  approaching  train  that  another  train  is  a  short 
distance  ahead,  and  to  give  the  flagman  time  to 
run  back  and  get  aboard  of  his  own  train." 


Of  the  use  of  fireworks  as  signals  in  the  Navy, 
P.  M.  Watt,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction 
and  Repair  of  the  Navy  Department,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  makes  the  following  statement: 

"All  modern  ships  are  fitted  with  electric  sig- 
nals, and  the  use  of  such  signals  is  general  in  the 
naval  service.  In  the  case  of  small  vessels  hav- 
ing no  electric  installation,  and  also  for  use  in 
case  of  the  failure  of  the  electric  signals,  the 
Navy  has  a  system  of  colored  stars  in  connection 
with  rockets  for  the  purpose  of  signaling. 

"These  are  in  no  sense  the  ordinary  commer- 
cial fireworks,  but  are  manufactured  by  the  ser- 
vice for  naval  use  exclusively. 

"There  are  no  photographs  of  this  system  of 
signals  for  distribution.  The  apparatus  consists 
of  a  specially  designed  pistol  from  which  are 
fired  cartridges  containing  the  colored  stars  that 
are  used  in  the  service  code." 

Note:  The  illustrations  and  the  descriptions  of  marine  fireworks 
given  herewith  are  shown  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Coston  Signal 
Company,  New  York  City. 

PHOTOGRAPHING  FIREWORKS 

Fireworks  and  also  lightning  can  be  effectively 
photographed  only  in  deep  darkness.  To  photo- 
graph fireworks,  open  the  lens,  not  stopped  down, 
before  the  fireworks  are  set  off,  and  keep  it  open 
until  the  display  is  over.  The  photograph  cannot 
be  obtained  if  the  lens  is  opened  after  you  see 
the  fireworks,  as  in  the  photography  of  objects 
in  daylight.    It  must  be  open  and  in  readiness  when 


A    PHOTOGRAPH    OF    FIREWORKS. 

the  bright  light  comes.  As  most  of  you  know, 
this  is  the  order  of  action  in  flash-light  photog- 
raphy :  first,  open  the  lens ;  second,  "set  off"  the 
light ;  third,  shut  or  cap  the  lens ;  and  this  same 
arrangement  must  be  followed  in  photographing 
fireworks. 

It  would  be  well  to  have  several  plates  handy 
and  after  each  burst  of  rockets  the  lens  could  be 
closed,  and  a  new  plate  inserted,  and  in  this  way 
a  record  obtained  of  a  whole  evening's  display. 
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HOW  THE  HEIGHT  OF  AN  AEROPLANE 
IS  MEASURED 

We  sometimes  wonder  how  the  height  of  a  flying 
aeroplane  or  balloon  is  measured.  The  answer 
is  supplied  by  the  barograph,  or  recording  barome- 


l'hotograph  by  Underwood  &  Underwood. 

A    BAROGRAPH    FOR    MEASURING    THE    HEIGHT 
OF   AN    AEROPLANE. 

ter,  which  all  balloonists  carry  suspended  from 
some  part  of  the  frame.  Clockwork  sets  a  cylin- 
drical card  in  motion,  and  on  it  a  small  pen 
traces  certain  marks  that  are  easily  understood 
by  the  aviator.  The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  a  barograph,  and  gives  a  glimpse  of  the 
card  with  some  of  its  lines  and,  pen  marks.  The 
instrument  is  similar  in  its  action  to  an  aneroid 
barometer,  and  similar,  too,  in  its  construction. 

It  consists  of  a  box  formed  of  metal  so  thin 
that  the  sides  move  easily.  Part  of  the  air  is 
exhausted  from  the  box,  and  as  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  becomes  less  and  less  the  higher 
we  go,  so  the  pressure  of  the  outer  air  becomes 
less  and  less  on  the  box  as  the  aviator  goes  up- 
ward, and  the  air  confined  within  the  barograph 
expands  and  pushes  the  sides  outward.  As  the 
balloon  descends,  the  outer  air  presses  more  and 
more  heavily,  and  the  metal  sides  of  the  box  are 
pushed  inward.  These  movements  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  pen,  and  by  it  recorded  on  the  mov- 
ing cardboard  cylinder,  which  also  bears  certain 
other  marks  engraved  there  as  the  result  of  com- 
plicated   mathematical    calculations,    so    that    the 


balloonist  or  the  aviator,  when  he  lands,  may 
open  the  barograph  and  learn  how  high  he  has 
been.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1910  the  highest 
altitude  reached  by  an  aeroplane  was  11,474  feet, 
or  more  than  two  miles. 

A  YOUNG  WALRUS 

The  mature  walrus  is  an  awkward  and  ugly  crea- 
ture. The  young  walrus  is,  if  possible,  uglier  and 
more  awkward,  as  a  glance  at  the  accompanying 
photograph  will  prove.  The  specimen  here  pic- 
tured was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Paul  J.  Rainey  to  the 
New  York  Zoological  Society,  and  arrived  at  the 
park  on  September  10,  1910.  On  the  17th  it 
weighed  150  pounds  and  had  an  excellent  appe- 
tite. For  the  first  two  weeks  it  ate  nine  pounds 
of  clams  and  fish  every  day ;  in  November  it  was 
taking  twenty-five  pounds  a  day.  On  the  14th  of 
January  it  weighed  235  pounds,  having  gained  85 
pounds  in  four  months.  But  the  walrus  is  a  very 
irregular  eater.  In  February  its  daily  consump- 
tion of  food  amounted  to  about  30  pounds,  and 
later  this  dropped  to  only  10  pounds.  It  lost 
considerable  weight,  but  in  May  started  in  to  eat 
heavily  again,  and  is  now  gaining  rapidly. 

The  points  of  the  tusks  were  first  seen  on  the 
27th  of  December.  These  teeth  finally  reach  a 
length  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches, 
and  in  its  arctic  home  are  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  the  animal.  By  their  aid  it  helps  itself 
out  of  the  water  onto  the  ice.    With  them  it  de- 


Photograph  by  W.  L.  Beasley. 

A    BABY    WALRUS    AT    THE    NEW    YORK    ZOO. 

fends  itself  from  the  attacks  of  the  polar  bear,  and 
also  tears  up  long  wreaths  of  seaweed  and  digs 
the  clams  which  form  its  principal  articles  of  food. 
The  adult  walrus  is  much  hunted  in  the  arctic 
regions  for  its  tusks  and  its  blubber-oil. 
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A    "VULCAN"    PROFILE    IN    SMOKE 

Here  is  a  curious  photograph  of  a  smoke  profile, 
or  outline  head,  over  five  hundred  feet  in  height. 
This  smoke-face  was  produced  hy  the  hurning  of 
about  ten  thousand  casks  of  oil  at  Weehawken, 
New  Jersey,  on  February  5,  191 1.  The  photograph 
was  taken  by  Clarence  A.  Shedd  from  a  ferry- 
boat. Mr.  Shedd  writes :  "No,  the  eye  was  not 
'touched'   in.     I   have  not  altered  the  negative." 


THE    "VULCAN        PROFILE    IN    SMOKE. 

But  even  if  the  eye  were  "touched"  in,  the  out- 
line of  the  smoke  alone  would  make  the  resem- 
blance to  a  face  a  remarkable  one. 

A  BRIDGE  GATE  FOR  RUNAWAY  HORSES 

There  have  been  a  large  number  of  runaway 
horses  on  the  Williamsburg  Bridge  over  the  East 
River,  principally  on  account  of  the  large  twenty- 
foot-wide  roadways  with  no  trolleys  to  interfere. 
A  runaway  horse  usually  starts  comparatively 
slowly  and  its  fright  increases  as  it  gains 
speed.  Hence  in  crowded  streets  there  are 
fewer  runaways.  In  four  years  the  record  of 
runaways   on   this   bridge   was   as    follows:   total 


A  GATE  FOK  RUNAWAYS  FROM  THE  OUTSIDE. 

number  of  teams,  185;  horses  involved,  246; 
horses  killed,  53;  horses  injured,  47;  occupants 
of  vehicles  injured,  96.  It  was  found  that  the 
old-style  gate  as  used  on  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  to 
stop  runaways  could  not  be  used  here  without 
killing  the  horses  and  injuring"  the  drivers. 

This  situation  appealed  to  the  inventive  talents 
of  James  Connors,  a  laborer  employed  on  the 
bridge.  He  made  a  model  of  a  two-leafed  gate 
and  showed  it  to  the  chief  engineer.  This  device, 
which  is  now  in  use,  is  made  of  planks  and  opera- 
ted by  electric  motors,  and  can  be  closed  in  a 
few  seconds.     The  leaves  are  hinged  at  the  sides 


A    GATE    FOR   RUNAWAYS    FROM    THE   INSIDE. 

of  the  roadway  and  when  not  in  use  lie  parallel 
to  the  driveway.  When  closed  they  form  a  V. 
The  end  of  the  V  in  the  outer  and  in  the  inner 
point  of  view  is  shown  in  the  above  illustrations. 
The  weight  rests  on  the  castor-like  rollers. 
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A  HUGE    MASS    OF   FOAM 

In  the  Thompson  Creek,  which  flows  through 
our  little  city  (Dallas  City,  Illinois),  there  is  a 
gorge  some  twenty-five  feet  wide.  The  flow  of 
water  through  this  gorge  was  obstructed  by 
pieces  of  limbs  that  had  fallen  from  an  elm-tree 
on  the  bank  and  been  carried  along  by  the  cur- 
rent. At  this  tangle  of  branches  accumulated 
a  mass  of  foam,  twenty-five  feet  wide  and  more 
than  ten  feet  high.  Such  a  body  of  foam  has 
never  been  observed  in  this  vicinity  before.     Tn 


chemists  call  the  colloidal  state  of  the  water. 
Bubbles  can  be  blown  in  clear  water,  but  the  film 
is  so  delicate  that  it  speedily  breaks.  The  bub- 
bles will  not  form  a  mass,  nor  can  one  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  water.  To  increase  the  colloidal 
condition  we  may  use  soap  and  glycerin.  These 
we  have  found  by  repeated  experiments  to  be  the 
best  colloids  for  bubble-making.  But  there  are 
certain  vegetable  materials,  and  even  finely  pow- 
dered minerals,  which,  when  held  in  suspension 
in  the  water,  have  an  action  similar  to  that  of 
glycerin   or   of   gelatin.      Wherever   foam   forms 


A    MASS    OF    FOAM,    TWENTY-FIVE    FEET    WIDE    AND    MORE    THAN    TEN    FEET    HIGH. 


fact,  on  the  Mississippi  River  I  have  never  ob- 
served foam  to  collect  in  any  considerable  quan- 
tity. I  have  often  heard  of  the  great  accumula- 
tion of  foam  on  the  sea-coasts  where  waves 
dash  against  rocky  shores,  and  thought  per- 
haps the  sea-water  contained  elements  more  con- 
ducive to  the  production  of  foam  than  fresh 
water.  I  am  very  curious  to  know  the  cause 
of  this  phenomenon,  and  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
your  theory.  Melted  snow  and  rain  filled  the 
creek,  while  the  ground  near-by  was  a  perfect 
glare  of  ice  — no  mud.  The  rocks  composing  the 
bed  of  the  creek  are  Keokuk  limestone.  I  know 
of  no  other  natural  influence  to  produce  this 
result.  M.  Tandy. 

The  strength  and  permanence  of  a  water  film, 
such  as  surrounds  a  small  amount  of  air  and  is 
commonly  known  as  a  bubble,  depend  upon  what 


and  is  permanent,  we  may  know  that  there  is 
some  colloid  matter  in  the  water.  The  better 
that  material,  and  the  more  favorable  the  action 
of  the  current,  with  something  to  hold  the  accu- 
mulation, the  larger  the  mass  of  foam.  Small 
masses  are  plentiful  in  brooks,  especially  at  the 
time  of  a  freshet.  In  this  particular  instance 
there  was  a  combination  of  circumstances  exactly 
suited  to  the  making  of  foam.  The  water  had 
taken  in  an  extra  amount  of  colloidal  vegetable 
or  mineral  matter,  and  the  branches  were  in  a 
favorable  part  of  the  stream  to  hold  the  gather- 
ing bubbles  until  they  formed  an  unusually  large 
mass.  If  the  dam  had  been  absent,  the  foam  would 
have  been  scattered.  If  the  water  had  not  had  this 
great  amount  of  colloid  matter  in  it,  the  bubbles 
would  not  have  been  strong  enough  to  withstand 
the  pressure,  and  for  that  reason  would  not  have 
accumulated  in  so  large  a  quantity.  — E.  F.  B. 
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^"BECAUSE-  WE 
[WANT  TO  KNOW" 


A  HORSE  STANDS  ON  ONE  TOE,  A  CHICKEN 
ON  FIVE  TOES 

Davenport,  Ia. 
Dear   St.    Nicholas:    I   should   like   to   know  what  the 
foot  of  a  chicken  is — if  it  is  the  part  he  walks  on,  or 
if  it  extends  up  to  the  feathers. 

Yours  very  truly, 
One  of  the  Knierem  Brothers, 

Walker  Knierem. 


THE    FOOT    OF    THE    CHICKEN. 
Only  the  toes  are  used  as  a  foot. 

The  foot  of  the  chicken  is  all  that  part  of  the 
leg  which  is  unfeathered,  or  the  part  covered 
with   scales.     The   point   at   which   feathers   and 


A 


scales  meet  is  commonly  called  the  knee,  but  is 
really  the  ankle,  and  is  known  to  poultry-men  as 
the  "hock." 

The  first  joint  of  the  leg  is  the  hip-joint,  and 
is  next  to  the  body.  The  first  long  bone  is  the 
thigh-bone.  It  is  hidden  beneath  the  skin,  mus- 
cles, and  feathers.  The  joint  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  thigh,  in  the  chicken  as  well  as  in  ourselves, 
is  the  knee-joint.  This,  too,  is  concealed  be- 
neath the  skin  of  the  chicken.  The  next  bone 
(the  tibia)  is  one  of  the  two  bones  of  the  true 
leg.  The  joint  next  below  the  tibia  is  the  ankle- 
joint,  and  all  below  this  joint  is  the  foot. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  chicken  stands  on 
its  toes  only,  and  not  on  its  whole  foot,  as  we  do. 

Thousands  of  years  ago  the  small  ancestor  of 
the  horse  stood  on  several  toes.  In  the  slow 
changes  of  many,  many  generations,  the  horse 
not  only  stood  on  its  toes,  but  gradually  ceased 
to  use  all  but  one.  The  discarded  toes  are  repre- 
sented in  the  present-day  horse  by  tiny  bones 
that  have  no  practical  use.  Then  the  nail  of  this 
one  used  toe  gradually  enlarged  and  has  become 
what  we  now  call  the  hoof. 

TUBULAR  AND  CORAL-LIKE  SHELLS 

Marybourne,  Manor  Road,  Bournemouth,  England. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  am  sending  you  a  horn-shaped 
shell,  and  something  that  looks  something  like  a  piece 
of  coral.  Will  you  please  tell  me  what  it  is,  and  what 
kind  of  a  shell  it  is,  and  if  they  are  found  any  larger, 
and  what  kind  of  an  animal  lives  in  it?  I  have  found 
white,  gray,  and  yellow  ones  on  the  beach  about  five 
miles     from     here.       They    were    standing    straight    up 

E 


Wrist 


THE    EVOLUTION    OF    THE    HORSE    FROM    THE    FIVE-TOEO    ANCESTOR    TO    THE    ONE 

Illustrated  by  comparison  v.-ith  a  human  hand. 


1  TOE       OF   THE    PRESENT. 
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among   some   stones   and    other   shells.      Hoping    I    will 

find  the  answer  in  "Because  We  Want  to  Know,"  I  am 

Your  loving  reader, 

Margaret  Osborne. 

The  horn-shaped  shell  is  tubular.  In  it  lives  a 
little  animal  that  takes  its  shell  home  with  it  and 
lies  head  downward  in  the  sand  of  the  ocean 
bottom,  in  a  slanting  position  with  the  little  end 
thrust  up  into  clear  water.  Then  it  spreads  out  a 
gill-like  mantle.  It  has  no  eye  nor  the  need  of 
one,  because  its  head  is  buried  in  the  sand.  It 
has,  however,  certain  vibrating  organs  that  are 
believed  to  be  ears. 


THE    TUBULAR   AND    CORAL-LIKE    SHELLS. 

The  shells  naturally  suggest  stringing,  and  they 
were  so  used  by  the  Indians  as  money  and  orna- 
ments. They  are  commonly  called  "tooth-shells." 
The  scientists  name  them  Dentalium,  and  under 
that  title  in  most  books  on  shells  you  will  find 
much  interesting  information. 

The  three  coral-like  masses  are  lime-covered 
pieces  or  masses  of  seaweed.  The  shelly  cover- 
ing contained  many  tiny  animals. 

A  CAT  AND  SQUIRREL  FRIENDSHIP 

Brookline,  Mass. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  am  sending  to  you  the  picture  of 
a  squirrel  and  our  cat  together,  with  a  screen  in  between 
them.  Sometimes  they  rub  noses,  and  one  time  they 
played  around  a  tree,  chasing  each  other  on  the  ground, 
seeming  to  have  no  fear  at  all.  Will  you  please  tell 
me  how  it  happens  that  the  kitten  does  not  try  to  kill 
its  playmate  and  the  squirrel  is  not  at  all  afraid? 
Your  loving  reader, 

Marie  W.  Kaan. 

Cats  and  dogs  sometimes  form  strong  friend- 
ships for  animals  that  are  naturally  their  prey. 
Cats  have  been  known  not  only  to  be  friendly 
with  squirrels,  rabbits,  chickens,  quail,  etc.,  but 
actually  to  take  care  of  and  to  protect  them. 


THE    CAT    AND    SQUIRREL    WHO    WERE    FRIENDS. 

A  REMARKABLE  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  THE  MOON 

Topeka,  Kans. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  am  sending  you  a  half-hour 
exposure  of  the  moon,  which  I  took  recently.  Upon 
close  examination  it  will  be  noticed  that  at  the  end  of 
the  white  streak  left  by  the  moon  there  is  a  much 
smaller  streak,  at  the  end  of  which  there  is  a  small 
round  ball.  I  have  asked  several  persons  what  they 
thought  this   was,  and  they  all   thought  it  was  a  small 


'REMARKABLE"  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  THE  MOON! 


star  near  the  moon  which  left  a  white  streak  after  it 
like  the  moon  did.  Please  inform  me  whether  this  is 
correct  or  not. 

Your  faithful  reader, 

Roger  W.  Savage. 

The  effect  is  plainly  caused  by  the  moon  itself. 
The  camera  was  doubtless  jarred.  A  similar  ef- 
fect is  seen  at  the  other  end  of  the  bright  trail. 
In  each  case  the  image  of  the  moon,  with  the 
momentary  exposure,  is  round.— E.  C.  Pickering. 


The  return  of  the  great  National  Holiday  has  called  forth  fore,  in  these  clever  little  essays  by  League  members,  this 

an  earnest  and  plentiful  tribute  in  both  prose  and  verse,  month,  and  they  reinforce  admirably  the  moral  of  the  story 

from  the  patriotic  young  members  of  the  League,  and  it  "The  Silverton    Revolution,"  printed  in  this  number  of 

was  good  to  see  that  those  who  chose  the  subject,  "The  St.  Nicholas.    • 

Best  Way  to  Celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July,"   were  almost  "A  Fourth  of  July  Adventure,"  too,  was  a  subject  that 

unanimously  in  favor  of  "the  safe  and  sane  Fourth,"  in-  brought  out  scores  of  unusual  or  amusing  incidents,  many 

stead  of  the  old  noisy  and  dangerous  celebration  which  has  of  them  happening  in  far-away  corners  of  the  world,  and 

held  sway  for  so  long.     There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  all  well  recounted  by  the  League  members  who  witnessed 

American  boys  and  girls  of  to-day  will  soon  fall  into  line  or  took  part  in  them. 

with  the  progress  of  sensible  opinion,  and  themselves  put  Our  young  photographers  deserve  great  credit  for  excep- 
into  practice  a  form  of  celebration  which  will  be  a  vast  tionally  beautiful  pictures  of  "Trees  in  February,"  and 
improvement  upon  that  of  their  fathers'  and  mothers'  time,  the  artists  of  the  League  sent  excellent  drawings  of  "School- 
There  is  a  special  interest  for  both  old  and  young,  there-  room"  scenes,  and  several  admirable  head-pieces  for  July. 

PRIZE-WINNERS,  COMPETITION  No.   137 

In  making  the  awards,  contributors'  ages  are  considered. 

PROSE.  Silver  badges,  Rachel  S.  Commons  (age  u),  Madison,  Wis.  ;  Rosemary  Cooper  (age  16),  Boston,  Mass.  ; 
Muriel  Avery  (age  16),  New  Haven,  Conn.  ;  Nathalie  Shute  (age  16),  Exeter,  N.  H.  ;  Frederick  Lowell  (age  14), 
Orange,  N.  J. 

VERSE.     Gold  badge,  Carolyn  C.  Wilson  (age  15),  Newark,  N.  J. 
Silver  badge,  Priscilla  Hovey  (age  12),  Whitman,  Mass. 

DRAWINGS.  Silver  badges,  Edith  Ballinger  Price  (age  14),  Newport,  R.  I.  ;  Alvan  C.  Hadley  (age  15),  Musko- 
gee, Okla.  ;   John  B.  Matthew  (age  14),  Boise,  Idaho. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.     Silver  badges,  Lucia  Eaton  Dearborn  (age  11),  Cambridge,  Mass.  ;  Morris  Tyler  (age  9),  New 
Haven,  Conn.  ;  Ralph  Manny  (age  14),  Miinchen,  Germany;  J.  O'Brien  (age  15),  Andover,  Mass. 
PUZZLE-MAKING.     Silver  badges,  John  S.   Harlow,  Jr.    (age   14),    Dixfield,   Me.  ;  Katharine  Spencer  (age  10), 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

PUZZLE  ANSWERS.     Gold  badge,  Margaret  E.  Whittemore  (age  13),  Topeka,  Kans. 
Silver  badge,  Margaret  M.  Benney  (age  13),  Sewickley,  Pa. 
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"TREES    IN    FEBRUARY."       BY    MARY    A.     WILCOX,    AGE    13. 


TREES    IN    FEBRUARY. 
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TO  MY  COUNTRY 

BY    CAROLYN    C.    WILSON     (AGE    l.S) 

(Gold  Badge) 
O  noble  land  !     From  tyranny's  rude  arm 

A  hand  divine  did  guide  thy  early  feet ; 

Thy  young  voice  raised  a  hymn  so  purely  sweet 
That  even  now  its  echoes  awe  and  charm. 
Still  stanch  and  true,  through  danger  and  alarm, 

With  growing  power,  thou  hast  defied  defeat 

Until  above  all  nations  is  thy  seat ; 
No  rival  now  can  fright  thee,  none  can  harm. 

Oh,  let  not  now  thy  towering  strength  obscure 
The  corner-stone  of  thy  prosperity  ; 

Be  not  o'ercome  with  pride,  or  gold,  or  lust  ; 
Build  well  and  true;  keep  thine  ambitions  pure! 
So  shalt  thou  chief  of  nations  ever  be, 

And  thy  foundation  firm  :  "In  God  we  trust." 


"TREES    IN    FEBRUARY."       BY    C.   E.   AMES,    AGE  15.        (HONOR    MEMBER.) 

A  FOURTH  OF  JULY  ADVENTURE 

BY     RACHEL    SUTHERLAND    COMMONS     (AGE     II) 

(Silver  Badge) 
One  Fourth  of  July,  just  at  dusk,  Grandpa  let  our 
black-and-white  rabbit,  "Mrs.  Dooley,"  out  of  her  cage. 
He  said  that  she  would  not  run  away,  and  that  it  would 
be  perfectly  safe  for  her  to  be  out.  After  a  while,  I 
looked  up,  and,  to  my  horror,  Mrs.  Dooley  was  gone. 
Then  there  was  a  long,  long  hunt.  We  finally  found 
her  underneath  the  front  porch,  and  there  was  no  get- 
ting her  out.  She  jumped  over  the  sticks  we  poked  at 
her,  and  stole  the  apples  and  clover  we  coaxed  her 
with,  to  nibble  them  out  of  our  reach. 

We   grew   discouraged,    for   it   seemed   as   if   we    had 
tried  everything,  and  there  was   Mrs.   Dooley,  as  saucy 


"A    FEBRUARY    TREE."       [THE    WASHINGTON    ELM,    CAMBRIDGE,    MASS.] 
BY    LUCIA    EATON    DEARBORN,    AGE    II.       (SILVER    BADGE.) 

and   independent   as   ever,   under  the   porch,   and   night 
coming  on. 

Suddenly  I  thought  of  my  tiny  inch-long  fire-crackers. 
I  put  a  little  bunch  near  the  porch  and  lighted  them. 
Never  did  little  crackers  make  as  much  noise  before. 
Mrs.  Dooley  gave  one  jump,  and  when  we  went  around 
to  the  other  end,  there  she  sat,  outside  the  porch.  She 
came  right  to  us,  and  let  us  put  her  into  the  cage 
without  even  kicking".  After  that  Mrs.  Dooley  pre- 
ferred a  "sane  Fourth." 

MY  COUNTRY 

BY      PRISCILLA    HOVEY    (AGE    12) 

(Silver  Badge) 
There  is  a  country,  the  U.  S.  A., 

Where  hearts  are  all  as  light  as  May, 
While  peace  and  justice  rule  the  land, 

And  friend  and  foe  walk  hand  in  hand. 
All  people  are  welcome  to  live  on  that  coast, 

And  of  no  better  place  can  they  truly  boast. 
This  wonderful  place  where  all  are  gay, 

Is  my  own  country,  the  U.  S.  A. 


MM 


'TREES    IN    FEBRUARY."       BY  MORRIS  TYLER,   AGE  9.        (SILVER  BADGE.) 
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MY  COUNTRY 

BY    ELIZABETH     PAGE    JAMES     (AGE    l6) 

{Honor  Member) 
My  country  !     How  that  magic  word 

Thrills  all  my  soul  with  pride. 
How  many  loyal  hearts  have  stirred 

And  pounded,  side  by  side, 
When  that  great  word  their  owners  heard, 

And  for  it  fought  and  died. 

My  country  !     Fair  and  wide  it  rolls 

Its  length  from  sea  to  sea, 
Its  mighty  arms  so  far  it  throws 

To  shelter  you  and  me  ; 
And  oh,  so  many  million  souls, 

And  every  soul  is  free. 

Oh  !   rugged,   struggling,  strong,  young  land 

With  feet  upon  the  brink 
Of  that  dark  sea  near  glory's  strand, 

We  will  not  let  thee  sink  ! 
My  country  and  your  country  and — 
"God's  country,"  too,  I  think. 

A   FOURTH   OF  JULY  ADVENTURE 

BY    ROSEMARY    COOPER    (AGE    l6) 

{Silver  Badge) 
We  had  spent  the  night  of  July  3  in  a  rude  chalet,  one 
thousand  feet  from  the  summit  of  Mt.  Blanc,  in  France, 
and  on  the  morning  of  July  4,  at  six  o'clock,  we  started 
on  our  perilous  journey  upward. 

Above  us  hung  a  mighty  snow-drift,  and  our  Swiss 
guide  told  us,  "Sprechen  ist  silber  aber  sweigen  ist 
gelt"  ("Speech  is  silver  but  silence  is  gold"),  for  the 
slightest  vibration  of  sound  would  set  this  drift  flying 
down  the  mountain-side,  destroying  all  in  its  path. 

At  twenty-two  minutes  past  twelve,  we  reached  the 
highest  spot,  after  a  most  exciting  journey. 


"TREES    IN    FEBRUARY."      BY  RALI'H  MANNY,   AGE   14.      (SILVER  BADGE.  ) 

That  last  hour  of  climbing  I  will  never  forget.  The 
air  was  so  thin  that  we  could  scarcely  breathe.  We 
all  felt  exceedingly  drowsy,  but  we  knew  that  if  we 
closed  our  eyes  for  one  instant,  we  should  never  open 
them  again,  because  the  intense  cold  would  cause  us  to 
freeze  to  death.  When  we  at  last  reached  the  peak, 
my  brother  unfurled  the  large  American  flag  which  he 
had  persisted  in  carrying  all  the  way  up  the  mountain, 
and  planted  it  in  the  Alpen  snows.  Fritz,  our  guide, 
began  to  yodel,  and  his  strong  voice  was  echoed  by  many 
distant  peaks.  Below  us  for  hundreds  of  feet  was  snow, 
beyond  this  the  smiling  pasture-grounds,  and  way  down 
at:  the  foot  of  Mt.  Blanc  was  the  hotel  where  Mother 
was  staying.      Poor   Mother !      She  did   not   wish  to  let 


Dick  and  me  go,  but  Dad  said  we  were  both  strong 
enough  to  attempt  this  wonderful  climb.  Father,  who 
was  looking  down  with  a  telescope,  said  they  had  seen 
us  at  the  hotel,  and  were  firing  the  small  cannon  on  the 
balcony  which  was  used  for  such  purposes.  This  is  the 
most  wonderful  experience  I  have  ever  had  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  or  any  other  time. 


'AN    ELK."       BY    FRED    SPIEGELBERG,    JR.,  AGE    14.       (HONOR    MEMBER.) 


MY  COUNTRY 

BY    WINIFRED    SACKVILLE    STONER,    JR.    (AGE    8) 

In  this  dear  land  we  need  not  sigh 
And  fear  as  orphans  we  may  die, 
As  long  as  we  can  look  on  high 
And  see  the  starry  banner  fly 
Above  the  children  passing  by, 
Who  gaze  above,  salute,  and  cry  : 
"My  country  !" 

THE   BEST  WAY  TO   CELEBRATE  THE 
NATIONAL  HOLIDAY 

BY    MURIEL    AVERY    (AGE    1 6) 

{Silver  Badge) 
Of  all  the  holidays  and  anniversaries  which  the  year 
brings  around,  the  Fourth  of  July  has  always  been  my 
favorite.  I  cannot  help  but  smile  when  I  think  of  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  I  used  to  enter  into  the  day's 
celebration. 

When  the  first  cannon  boomed  at  break  of  day,  I 
jumped  out  of  bed,  and,  dressing  quickly,  ran  out  into 
the  dooryard  with  my  collection  of  fire-crackers  and 
torpedoes,  where,  afire  with  patriotism,  I  helped  rouse 
the  neighborhood  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  national 
holiday.  As  the  day  wore  on,  the  number  of  rags  on 
my  fingers  increased  ;  for  every  fire-cracker  that  went 
off  too  soon  left  its  trade-mark.  And  by  the  time  that 
the  stars  of  the  last  sky-rocket  faded  into  the  night  air, 
I  looked  like  a  battle-scarred  hero. 

But  now  we  have  a  better  way  to  celebrate  the 
Fourth.  As  soon  as  the  sun  peeks  over  the  horizon, 
the  household  is  astir.  By  eight  o'clock  we  are  on  the 
trolley.  The  hot  and  dusty  city  is  left  behind,  and  we 
are  speeding  between  huge  fields  of  corn  and  tobacco. 
We  have  been  riding  for  about  two  hours  when  we, 
at  last,  reach  our  destination  :  a  grove  of  pine-trees  half- 
way up  the  mountain.  Leaving  the  car,  we  clamber  up 
the  rocky  path  to  a  place  well  known  to  us  all :  a  large 
flat  rock,  from  whence  one  can  look  down  upon  all  the 
surrounding  country.  It  is  here  that  we  spread  out 
our  lunch  ;  and  here,  also,  that,  much  to  our  delight,  we 
find  an  extra  box,  full  of  tiny  silk  flags  and  Fourth  of 
July  favors,  has  been  put  in  with  the  lunch  to  make  up 
for  our  not  having  fire-crackers. 
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THE   BEST  WAY  TO  CELEBRATE  THE 
NATIONAL  HOLIDAY 

BY    NATHALIE    SHUTE    (AGE    l6) 

{Silver  Badge) 
The    old-fashioned    Fourth !      The    insane    Fourth  !    the 
tooting  of  horns — the  ringing  of  bells — the   beating   of 
drums — the  cracking  of  torpedoes — the  snapping  of  fire- 
crackers— the  cannon  crackers — the  pistols — a  blinding 
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MY  COUNTRY 

BY    HELEN    FINLAY    DUN    (AGE    IS) 

We  belong  to  different  nations, 

And  we  hail  from  different  lands, 
But  to  each  is  each  a  brother, 

On  whatever  ground  he  stands. 
(So  here  's  to  "Mein  Vaterland," 

"Ma  patrie,"  and  the  rest ; 
But  of  all  such  words — "My  country," 

Is  the  nicest  and  the  best!) 

For  patriots  we  all  are, 

Though  different  tongues  we   speak  ; 
And  we  stand  up  for  the  homelands 

Whether  great,  or  small,  or  weak. 
(So  here  's  to  "Mein  Vaterland," 

"Ma  patrie,"  and  the  rest ; 
But  of  all  such  words — "My  country," 

Is  the  nicest  and  the  best!) 

The  same  flame  flares  up  grandly 

As  each  names  his  own  dear  land, 
So  touch  my  glass,  O  Brother, 

And  let  me  clasp  your  hand. 
(Then  here  's  to  "Mein  Vaterland," 

"Ma  patrie,"  and  the  rest; 
But  of  all  such  words — "My  country," 

Is  the  nicest  and  the  best!) 


"TREES    IN    FEBRUARY."       BY    J.    O'BRIEN,    AGE    15.       (SILVER    BADGE. 


flash  ! — a  scream  ! — then — a  darkened  room,  hushed 
footsteps,  and  the  sob  of  a  mother  or  father  as  a  young 
life  flickers,  and  then  goes  out ! 

But  how  different  is  the  sane  Fourth,  with  its  banish- 
ment of  that  deadly  enemy — powder — and  in  its  place 
quiet  and  the  grand  and  sublime  peace  of  the  great 
holiday  ;  the  sane  Fourth  such  as  I  spent  last  year. 

With  the  town  clock  striking  ten  we  started,  with  the 
canoes  filled  with  cushions  and  a  good-sized  lunch. 
How  beautiful  was  the  ride  up  the  long  winding  river. 
The  sun  shone,  the  birds  sang,  the  bees  hummed,  and 
our  voices  kept  rhyme  with  the  swing  of  the  paddles. 

Then  came  the  cool  pine-groves,  the  pillows  spread 
out  beneath  the  trees,  and  the  lunch  laid  out  on  a  white 
table-cloth  on  the  soft  pine-needles  ;  and  how  good  that 
lunch  tasted  to  six  hungry  people,  and  how  quickly  it 
disappeared  ! 

The  long  summer  afternoon  sped  all  too  quickly,  and 
before  we  realized  it,  across  the  field  five  miles  away, 
we  could  hear  the  clock  striking,  five,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  gather  up  our  belongings  and  disembark. 

But  never  shall  I  forget  that  ride  home.  Side  by  side 
the  two  canoes  floated  while  we  sat  and  gazed  at  the 
beautiful  scenery.  Great  trees  hung  over  the  water, 
their  boughs  often  brushing  gently  against  us  as  we 
passed.  The  crickets  chirped  sleepily,  now  and  then  a 
whippoorwill  cried  out,  and  a  deep  stillness  reigned  ;  a 
stillness  which  awed  us,  and  we  scarcely  spoke. 

Then  came  home ;  a  hasty  change  into  evening 
clothes,  and  at  eight  a  merry  party  of  us  gathered 
at  the  club-house.  While  the  orchestra  played  we 
danced,  and  helped  ourselves  to  refreshments. 

At  last,  as  the  clock  chimed  the  hours  of  midnight, 
we  gathered  in  groups  on  the  broad  veranda  and  gazed 
down  at  the  twinkling  lights  of  the  town.  Now  and 
then  a  sky-rocket  soared  above  us,  now  and  then  a 
cannon  boomed  in  the  distance,  but  a  great  silence  had 
enveloped  the  world,  a  silence  which  told  of  the  parting 
day — and  the  end  of  another  great  national  holiday. 
Vol.  XXXVIII. -107 


A  FOURTH  OF  JULY  ADVENTURE 

BY    FREDERICK    LOWELL    (AGE    14) 

(Silver  Badge) 

On  the  fourth  day  of  the  seventh  moon  (July),  we  were 
in  a  little  country  town  in  northern  China.  We  knew 
that  our  friends  at  home,  in  America,  were  celebrating 
the  Fourth  of  July.     I  could  imagine  myself  back  home 


"TREES    IN    MARCH."       BY    ELEANOR    MULLER,    AGE    13. 

shooting  off  fire-crackers,  making  "sizzers,"  and  arguing 
to  see  who  had  the  most  blisters. 

As  the  thoughts  of  home  came  back  to  me,  I  was 
determined  that  I  would  celebrate  Independence  Day, 
even  though  I  was  in  a  strange  land,  filled  with  strange 
people  who  did  not  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July. 
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In  the  morning  we  went  to  a  little  shop  where  they 
manufactured  fire-crackers.  It  was  a  very  interesting 
place.  Before  leaving,  we  bought  some  of  the  finished 
product — and  what  fire-crackers  they  were  !  They  were 
big,    round,    fat    fellows   tied   in    strings   six    feet   long. 


TREES  IN  FEBRUARY. 


BY  DOROTHY  MESTON,  AGE  15. 


They  made  the  crackers  you  buy  in  this  country  "feel 
cheap." 

After  luncheon,  we  hired  donkeys  and  went  out  into 
the  country. 

On  the  way  we  bought  a  huge  Chinese  kite.  It  was 
a  most  beautiful  structure  of  bamboo  and  silk.  It  was 
painted  to  represent  a  fish.  From  the  tail  hung  a 
lantern. 

After  an  hour's  ride  we  reached  a  charming  spot.  It 
was  on  top  of  a  high  hill  shaded  by  beautiful  trees. 
After  seeing  that  the  donkeys  were  comfortable,  our 
"picnic"  began. 

We  substituted  a  portion  of  one  of  the  strings  of 
fire-crackers  for  the  lantern.  As  the  kite  would  leave 
the  ground  one  of  the  men  would  light  the  fuse.  It 
looked  great  to  see 

"the  bombs  bursting  in  air." 

This  fun  lasted  far  into  the  night  on  our  Fourth  of 
July  in  China. 

THE  BEST  WAY  TO  CELEBRATE  THE 
NATIONAL  HOLIDAY 

BY    MARGARET   E.    BEAKES    (AGE    1 6) 

(Honor  Member) 
The  mere  mention  of  the  Fourth  of  July  brings  to  our 
memory  pictures  of  Fourths  of  July  that  have  been. 
Our  whole  nation  turns  gay  with  flags  and  riotous  with 
noise,  amid  parades,  speech-makings,  and  the  incessant 
crack  and  snap  of  fire-crackers  of  all  sizes.  Or  the 
night  is  made  bright  with  the  glare  of  red  lights, 
Roman  candles,  sky-rockets,  and  unlimited  fireworks. 
And  through  the  haze  of  smoke  and  din  of  noise,  dimly 
seen,  stands  a  picture  from  the  far-away  past — John 
Hancock,  surrounded  by  patriots,  bending  over  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  he  signs  his  name  with 
a  flourish. 

It  is  because  of  these  patriots — men  who  sacrificed 
wealth,  careers,  homes,  and  lives  to  escape  tyranny  and 
injustice — that  we  celebrate  the  Fourth,  the  day  when 
the  colonists  declared  themselves  free  from  English 
rule.  But  in  the  midst  of  fun  and  jollity,  don't  we 
sometimes  forget  the  reason  we  are  celebrating? 

Those  men,  fighting  for  a  land  they  loved,  were 
thinking  not  only  of  themselves  but  of  the  coming  gene- 
rations.     Surely   we,   one   of   those   generations,   should 


do  our  best  to  help  make  the  name  "United  States"  sym- 
bolic of  truth,  honor,  and  justice.  After  all,  what  a 
nation  is  depends  entirely  on  her  citizens.  Her  life  is 
but  a  mirror  reflecting  the  lives  of  all  her  citizens,  and 
if,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  in  the  midst  of  merry-making, 
we  remember  to  make  the  mirror  shine  brighter  with 
truth,  honor,  justice,  and  love,  surely  we  have  better 
celebrated  our  national  holiday. 

MY  COUNTRY 

BY. LOIS   DONOVAN    (AGE    17) 

(Honor  Member) 

Green,  and  a  stretch  of  blue,  and  whispering  elms. 

Green  grass,  and  azure  sea  with  rippling  tide, 
The  woods,  a  little  home,  all  this  I  call  "my  country"  ; 

There  am  content,  and  wish  for  naught  beside. 

Though  ever  in  a  greater  sense,  "my  country" 

Is,  was,  and  ever  will  be,  so  I  pray, 
America,  the  nation  free  and  splendid, 

And  to   her  gladly  I  allegiance  pay, 

Yet  still,  my  garden  green,  the  sunny  water, 
All  that  the  city  heart  doth  hunger  for, 

This  trifle  of  the  whole  I  call  "my  country," 
Am  satisfied,  and  want  for  nothing  more. 

A  FOURTH  OF  JULY  ADVENTURE 

BY   ELIZABETH    FINLEY    (AGE    12) 

It  was  the  evening  of  that  greatest  national  holiday, 
when  we  were  all  watching  the  boys'  fireworks.  Evelyn 
had  watched  them  till  long  after  her  bedtime,  and  when 
at  last  she  went  to  bed,  she  was  very  tired,  and  fell 
asleep  almost  immediately. 


A   JULY    HEADING.  BY    MARGARET    A.    FOSTER,    AG! 


At  about  twelve  o'clock  she  awoke  suddenly,  with  that 
queer  feeling  that  something  had  awakened  her.  There 
were  still  fireworks  being  shot  off  in  the  street,  and  the 
boys'  glad  yells  floated  up  to  her.  But  suddenly  there 
broke  in  upon  the  night  air  a  long,  painful  meow.  If 
there  was  one  thing  Evelyn  loved  it  was  cats,  and  to  see 
a   cat   hurt   nearly   broke    her   heart.      She    liked   other 
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dumb  animals  well  enough,  but  none  reached  her  as  did 
the  cat.  Again  that  pitiful  cry  was  heard,  and  again, 
and  again.  She  could  hear  the  boys  laughing,  and  she 
vividly  imagined  how  they  were  tormenting  the  poor 
creature. 

She  rose  softly  and  went  to  the  window,  and  looked 
out.  She  could  not  see  anything,  however,  and  she  did 
not  know  what  to  do,  when  suddenly  that  cry  came 
again.  That  determined  her.  She  would  have  to  pro- 
tect that  cat.     It  was  her  duty. 

And  duty  must  not  be  shirked.  She  dressed  herself 
quickly,  hurried  by  those  pitiful  cries,  and  stole  down- 
stairs. She  stood  in  the  doorway  and  watched  the  boys. 
They  were  quiet  and  seemed  to  be  watching  one  par- 
ticular lad.  One  or  two  of  the  impatient  ones  ex- 
claimed, "Do  it  again,  Bill,"  so  Bill  complied.  He 
raised  a  sausage-like  whistle  to  his  mouth,  and  blew  a 
long,  pitiful,  painful  imitation  of  a  cat's  meow. 

But  no  one  ever  knew  why  Evelyn  always  blushed  at 
the  mention  of  a  certain  cat  whistle. 

MY  COUNTRY 

BY    RACHEL    LYMAN    FIELD    (AGE    1 6) 

I  have  read  of  merry  England 

With  its  great  cathedrals  tall, 
Of  wonderful  old  castles, 

Of  ruins  great  and  small  ; 
Of  walls  that  long  ago  were  built 

By  Romans  strong  and  bold, 
And  many  relics  of  the  past, 

Those  wondrous  days  of  old. 

And  I  love  the  other  countries, 

Scotland,  Germany,  and  Wales, 
With  all  their  long  array  of  knights, 

Their  myths,  and  fairy-tales. 
Then  there  's  Spain,  and  France,  and  Norway, 

Switzerland,  and  Denmark,  too, 
And  sunny  Italy,  where  all 

The  skies  above  are  blue. 

But  when  I  look  at  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 

Floating  against  the  sky, 
And  I  see  the  men  in  blue  and  gray 

With  measured  step  pass  by, 
While  above  them  all,  the  eagle  soars, 

High  to  some  mountain  dome, 
I  am  sure  I  love  this  country  best, — 

The  country  I  call  home  ! 


N    B.     MCCREARY,    AGE 

THE  BEST  WAY  TO  CELEBRATE  THE 
NATIONAL  HOLIDAY 

BY    GAYRITE    GARNER    (AGE    14) 

{Honor  Member) 
Several  families  living  in   the  suburbs  of  a  small  city 
decided   to   give   a   "sane   Fourth   celebration"   for  fifty 
poor  children. 

For  the  entertainment  of  their  small  guests,  each 
family  contributing  to  this  celebration  arranged  some 
form  of  amusement  to  be  carried  out  by  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  surrounding  neighborhood. 

A   large   float,    decorated   in   the   national   colors   and 
drawn  by  four  horses, 
was   driven    by    a   man 
representing  Uncle 

Sam,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  gather  up  the 
fifty  boys  and  girls. 

The  place  of  amuse- 
ment, a  lawn,  which 
was  large  and  afforded 
ample  shade,  was 
prettily  decorated  in 
red,  white,  and  blue. 
Upon  the  arrival  of 
the  guests,  the  boy 
band  began  playing  a 
lively  national  air, 
after  which  a  brief 
talk  was  made  to  the 
children  upon  the  dan- 
gers of  explosives. 

There  were  many 
sources  of  amuse- 
ment :  games  in  which 
all  might  take  part ;  a 
play  given  by  the 
girls  ;  a  military  drill 
and  sham  battle,  with- 
out powder,  by  the  boys ;  a  sack-race,  an  egg-race,  a 
foot-race,  etc.,  the  winners  of  which  received  prizes. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  did  ample  justice  to  the 
picnic  dinner.  It  was  a  merry  crowd  that  "Uncle  Sam" 
took  home  that  evening.  Not  one  regret  was  expressed 
over  the  absence  of  the  usual  Fourth  of  July  noise, 
and  I  think  that  it  was  an  ideal  way  to  spend  the  na- 
tional holiday — far  better  than  the  old  way — for  there 
were  no  crippled  children  nor  grief-stricken  homes. 


TREES    IN    FEBRUARY.  BY 

ELIZABETH    COMSTOCK,    AGE    13. 
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THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR 

No.  i.     A  list  of  those  whose  work  would  have  been  used  had  space 
permitted. 

No.  2.     A  list  of  those  whose  work  entitles  them  to  encouragement. 


PROSE,  i 

Anna  Laura  Porter 
Helen  Lewengood 
Ellen  W.  Warren 
Jane  Morgenthau 
Harry  Stoddard,  Jr, 
Helen  Gantz 
Frank  H.  Stuerm 
Emily  Williams  Welch 
Arthur  Blue 
Dorothy  Q.  Smith 
Mary  G.  Clark 
Alice  H.  Newlin 
Ethel  W.  Kidder 
Margaret  Warburton 
Max  Lewis 
Doris  Knight 
Frederick  K. 

Kingsbury 
Flliott  Goldmark 
Margaret  F.  King 
Mary  Virginia  Farmer 
Catherine  Haydon 

Jones 
Winona  Jenkins 
Ivy  C.  Meloon 
Joseph  A.  Troy,  Jr. 
Eva  Sokol 
Vance  S.  Utz 
R.  E.  Cranston 
Elizabeth  A.  Watson 
Dorothy  Deining 
Frances  O'  Hara 
Virginia  Gohn 
Selma  Brenner 
Clifton  Furnas 
Catherine  Breneman 
Eugene  M.  Rochelle 
Marie  T.  Carter 
Marjorie  Winrod 


Rebecca  Hubbard 

Wilder 
Constance  Arbaugh 
Eunice  Gray 
Katharine  Truscott 
Frances  Sweeney 
Lisbeth  Young 
Edith  Gatley 
Mary  Eleanor 

Manchester 
Hollis  Clark 
Mary  Bonnet 
Blanche  Hill 
Renee  Metivier 
August  Madsen 
Noelle  Bernice  Dolson 
Catharine  Clement 
Katharine  Noble  Davis 
William  Berger 
Abraham  Weintraub 
Frances  Renney 
Lucie  Rilliet 
Florence  L.  Smith 
Helen  Davidson 
Maurice  C.  Johnson 
H.  G    Flood 
Celia  Sokol 
Will  Van  Sittert 
Margaret  L.  Morris 
F.  R.  S.  Caldwell 
Carmen  M.  Grippen 
Mary  E.  Sanford 
Margaret  C.  Bland 
Dorothy  C.  Lee 
Katherine  K. 

Mannassan 
Dorothy  M.  Rogers 
Anna  C.  Rimington 
Miriam  R.  Small 
Mary  Swift  Rupert 
Alice  McNeal 


<(IN    THE    SCHOOL-ROOM.'        BY    CLEO    DAM1AN- 
AKES,    AGE    15.       (HONOR    MEMBER.) 


PROSE,  2 

Genevieve  K.  Hamlin 
Mary  Daboll 
Frank  Manno 
Harold  K.  Canfield 
Frances  Royall 
Mary  Lee  Thurman 
Grace  Alice  Holden 
Katharine  P.  Cooke 
H.  Russell  Drowne,  Jr 


Florence  MacNeal 
Juliette  Tombacher 
Mary  Burgoyne 
Katherine  E.  Albert 
Frances  N.  Tucker 
Charles  Jerrey 
Catherine  P.  Harris 
Janet  Tremaine 
Geraldine  McGarey 
Edith  M.  Levy 
Olga  V.  Owens 


Joseph  Kaufman 
Naomi  Lauchheimer 
Gertrude  V.  R.  Dana 
Eleanor  Rindge 
Elizabeth  G.  Hieb 
Elizabeth  C.  Carter 
Dorothy  Milne 
Henry  Wilson  Hardy 
Alice  Parker 
Franklin  R.  Clark 

VERSE,  1 

B.  W.  Cresswell 
Elsa  B.  C.  Clark 
Anita  G.  Lynch 
Marion  Casey 
Hester  D.  Nott 
Mary  G.  Hofey 
Anita  Lindemann 
Bruce  T.  Simonds 
Winifred  Ward 
Mary  Frances  Williams 
Doris  F.  Halman 
Eleanor  Johnson 
Margery  C.  Abbott 
Adelaide  Fairbank 
Dons  Rosalind  Wilder 

VERSE,  2 

Louella  Still  _ 
F.  Lorimer  Simpson 
Marie  Gannon 
Elizabeth  V.  Kelly 
Miriam  L.  Smith 
Rose  Schwartz 
Madelaine  Schreiber 
Grace  Harvey 
Anna  E.  Botsford 
Mildreth  Worth 
Evelyn  H.  Weil 
Hazel  Sawyer 
Marjorie  Dodge 
Sydney  B.  Self 
Ruth  Hoag 
Katharine  Sharpless 
Florence  Williams 
Dorothy  K.  Warren 
Elizabeth  Russell 
Elsie  Stybr 
Jennie  Kramer 
Grace  Martha  Linden 
Alexander  D. 

Reinheimer 
Dorothy  Dunn 
Marie  Louise  Hersey 
Ellen  Marnell 
Winifred  C. 

Knickerbocker 
Alice  Chaffee 
Daniel  S.  Keller 
Adelaide  Nichols 
Mildred  Perry 
Catherine  Evans  Akie 
Charles  G.  Tubbs 
Helenka  Adamowska 
Pauline  Paul 
Helen  Elizabeth 

Chamberlin 
Louise  S.  May 
Marion  Wettling 

DRAWINGS,  *i 

Edgar  Marburg,  Jr. 
Clara  C.  S.  Perot 
Ruth  Riplev 
Marion  Kelly 

Wheelock 
Bodil  Hornemann 
Colin  Campbell 
Marion  Robertson 
Harry  J.  Burden 
Jean  Hopkins     . 
Marian  Walter 
Beryl  Morse 
Beryl  H.  Margetson 
Adrianna  Bayer 
Katharine  H.  Seligman 
Helen  Chrystal 


Harry  R.  Till 
Helen  F.  Morgan 
Israel  Feldman 
Frances  Grebel 
Jeannette  Foster 
Ellsworth  P.  Jaeger 
Mary  Iona  Cook 
Lavinia  M.  Henry 
Forest  Hopping 
Ellen  Johnson 
Margaret  Reeve 
Charlotte  Lange 


f.A.&'if 
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BY    EDITH     B.    PRICE,    AGE 

14.       (SILVER    BADGE.) 

Margaret  F.  Foster 
Francis  Lothrop 
Catharine  Harley 

Grant 
Isabel  B.  Huston 

DRAWINGS,  2 

Louis  Ruttkay,  Jr. 
Fanny  Hampton  Craig 
Lily  A.  Lewis 
Cesarine  Craig 
Maud  H.  Pattullo 
Maxine  Durant 
Florence  Gallagher 
Dorothy  Belda 
Lucie  C.  Holt 
Mary  Mitchell 
Susan  Frazier 
Margaret  Denton  Sears 
Ruth  "Stybr 
Amy  Moir  P.  Smith 
Beatrice  D.  Grant 
Nora  M.  Christie 
Edith  Phillip  Smith 
Mary  R.  Glover 
Isabel  Winton  Gray 
Alison  Wilson 
Marjorie  Robarts 
Bessie  Colomb 
Lempie  M.  Kallio 
Ida  F.  Parfitt 
Jennie  A.  Wilson 
Pauline  Hopkins 
Helen  M.  Merrill 
Marian  Baldwin 
Margaret  Newton 
Marion  Richardson 
Katharine  Barron 
Stewart 


Mary  Shannon 

Webster 
John  Hilzinger 
Dorothy  Seligman 
Marie  F.  Maurer 
Marie  Elizabeth 

Whitney 
Dorothy  C.  Rutikay 
Francis  Stoney 
Dorothy  Hughes 
Philip  J.  Halrosa 
Dorris  Perkins 
Howard  Knight 
Adelaide  Lovett 
Addie  R.  Dorsey 
Helen  Bolles 
Reeves  Harris 
Corinne  Laney  Flood 
Marcella  Blood 
Jessie  E.  Alison 
Josephine  Witherspoon 
Emily  Sterz 
Helen  D.  Baker 
Mildred  Todd  Mac- 

Gowan 
Henrietta  B.  Sturgis 
Douglas  Ellis 
Minna  Fox 
Robert  Sherwood 
Helen  M.  Roeth 
Margaret  R.  Schauffler 
Marjorie  M.  Frink 
Alethia  S.  Bland 
Helen  Hendrie 
Ora  Tyriver 
Frances  Hale  Burt 
Julia  M.  Herget 

PHOTOGRAPHS,  1 
Emilie  Hartman 
Beverley  Richards 
S.  Joy  Grierson 
Jessica  B.  Noble 
Henry  M.  Jameson 
Frances  E.  Russell 
Beatrice  B.  Bush 
Frances  W.  Penny- 
packer 
Iril  Nelson 
Helen  Wilson 
Ralph  T,  Catterall 
Amy  H.  Requa 
Anna  P.  Lamprecht 
Earl  R.  Evans 
Eugenia  A.  Lee 
Theodore  H.  Ames 
E.  Gertrude  Close 
Elizabeth  Pharo 
Ada  Bell  Kennan 
Hattie  A.  Tuckermann 
Rosamond  Sherwood 
Richard  W.  Thoring- 

ton 
Mary  E.  Lambert 
Gerald  H.  Loomis 
Clara  L.  Berg 
George  Brandreth  Lar- 

kin 
Harriet  Watson 
Lucy  Butler 
W.  Coburn  Seward,  Jr. 
Eugene  A.  Hoffman 
Margaret  R.  Gest 
Constance  G.  Cameron 
Adrian  L.  Spencer 
Joey  Smith 
Gerald  H.  Loomis 

PHOTOGRAPHS,  2 

Laura  Cook 
G.  B.  Hodgman,  Jr. 
Elfreda  Beemort 
Margaret  E.  Huffman 
Donald  P.  Welles 
Gertrude  Boyce 
Sumner  Holbrook 
Emily  Susan 
Lucile  Wolf 


Jean  Healy 
Marie  Long 
Helen  Anderson 
Drew  Martin 
Betty  De  Blois 
Virginia  Brown 
Elizabeth  Murry 
Donald  Steketee 
Mary  H.  S.  Pittman 
Mary  I.  Lancaster 
Scott  M.  Stearns 
Marie  Blick 
Helen  M.  Lancaster 
Covey  H.  Ford 
Grace  King 
Stephen  Wheatland 
Elizabeth  Field 
Rosamond  Bartlett 
Marie  Louise  Kellogg 
Elizabeth  W.  Reynolds 
Edward  L.  Goldsbor- 

ough,  Jr. 
Elizabeth  Adsit 
Mary  Marquand 
Marshall  W.  Decker 
Anita  Delafleld 
Hilda  F.  Gaunt 
Laurence  Penny 
Catherine  Allen 
S.  L.  Wright,  Jr. 
Alice  Badgley 
Frederick  Koenig 
Katherine  F.  Kemp 
Margaret  Peabody 
Isabel  McConway 
Eugenia  A.  Lee 
Herbert  Weidenthal 
Frank  W.  Reynolds 
Elizabeth  G.  Woods 
Samuel  W.  Hannaford 
Henry  H    Blodgett 
Charlie  W.  Arnold 
Constance  Ayer 
Betty  Humphreys 
Edward  S.  Maysles 
Arthur  Nethercot 
Dorothy  Aul 
Alexander  Scott 
Frances  Marion  Joseph 
Olive  E.  Grant 
Marian  Shaw 
Alden  W.  Jones 
Lewis  Silverman 

PUZZLES,  1 
Phoebe  S.  Lambe 
Elizabeth  G.  M.  Burrill 
John  W.  Cance 
Ruth  Kathryn  Gaylord 
Carl  A.  Giese 
Adelina  Longaker 
Wallace  Lewis  Cassell 
Frances  Crosby 

Hamlet 
E.  Adelaide  Hahn 
Donald  C.  Dorian 
Louie  Macdonald 
Emma  K.  Anderson 
Amy  C.  Love 
Palmer  W.  Griffith 
Joseph  B    Kelly 
Frances  B.  Gardiner 
Harold  Moneypenny 
May  Wharton 
Philip  R    Nichols 
Edith  L.  Weart 
Benjamin  H.  Paddock 
Mary  Mathes 
Richard  Wagner,  Jr. 

PUZZLES,  2 
Cordelia  Cox 
Daniel  V.  Thomp- 
son, Jr- 
Ellen  M.  Buzzell 
Helen  Sawthrop 
Theodore  Eliot 
Edith  M.  Mendel 


ROLL  OF  THE  CARELESS 

A  LIST  of  those  whose  contributions  were  not  properly  prepared,  and 
could  not  be  properly  entered  for  the  competition  : 

LATE.     Dorothy  L.  Miller,  Virginia  G.  Kennard,  Evelyn  Breckons, 
Elizabeth  Nulsen,   Harry  Iselin,  Helen  J.   Smith,  Isabella  S.  Hoehn, 
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Nellie  Melrose,  Eleanor  Brewer,  Lavinia  K.  Sherman,  Ray  M.  Bush, 
Lajos  Fenster,  Miriam  Moore,  Helen  L.  Wirt,  George  Ludlam,  Beryl 
H.  Margetson. 

NOT  INDORSED.  Vaughn  J.  Byron,  Edward  Kent,  Jr.,  Elena 
Diago,  Edna  C.  Hartley,  William  Patsch,  Edith  Donnell,  Ralph  M. 
Andersen,  Marion  L.  Van  Zandt. 

NO  AGE.  Flora  Nelson,  AdeleChapin,  Max  Rhoades,  Julius  Gott- 
lieb, Lucile  Robertson,  Elizabeth  Garland,  Myrtle  Easter,  Dorothy 
Brockway. 

INSUFFICIENT  ADDRESS.  Florence  M.  Wuln,  Lucy  Burgess, 
Margaret  Pierce,  Eleanor  McDonnell,  Edmund  Harvey,  Helen  Barton. 

PROSE  NOT  ACCORDING  TO  RULES.  Elizabeth  Van  Fos- 
sen,  Isabel  Worthington,  Mary  Whelan,  Lilian  Goldstein,  MarcellaH. 
Foster,  George  B.  Duren,  2d. 

WRITTEN  ON  BOTH  SIDES.  Frank  Albrecht,  Henrietta 
Archer,  Margaret  Weldon. 

PRIZE  COMPETITION  NO.  141 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  awards  gold  and  silver  badges 
each  month  for  the  best  original  poems,  stories,  draw- 
ings, photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle  answers.  Also,  oc- 
casionally, cash  prizes  of  five  dollars  each  to  a  gold-badge 
winner  who  shall,  from  time  to  time,  again  win  first  place. 

Competition  No.  141  will  close  July  10  (for  foreign 
members  July  15).  Prize  announcements  will  be  made 
and  the  selected  contributions  published  in  St.  Nicholas 
for  November. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four  lines. 
Subject,  "The  Forest  Glow,"  or  "Autumn." 

Prose.  Story  or  article  of  not  more  than  three  hundred 
words.  Subject,  "In  the  Orchard,"  or  "An  Autumn  Ad- 
venture." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted  ;  no  blue 
prints  or  negatives.      Subject,  "On  Pleasure  Bent." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or  wash. 
Subject,  "A  Visitor,"  or  "Visiting,"  or  a  Heading  for 
November. 

Puzzle.  Any  sort,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  the  an- 
swer in  full,  and  must  be  indorsed. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Must  be  indorsed  and  must  be  addressed  as  explained  on 
the  first  page  of  the  "  Riddle-box." 

Wild  Creature  Photography.  To  encourage  the  pur- 
suing of  game  with  a  camera  instead  of  with  a  gun.  The 
prizes  in  the  "  Wild  Creature  Photography  "  competition 
shall   be  in   four  classes,    as    follows :    Prize,    Class  A,  a 


gold  badge  and  three  dollars.  Prize,  Class  B,  a  gold 
badge  and  one  dollar.  Prize,  Class  C,  a  gold  badge. 
Prize,  Class  D,  a  silver  badge.  But  prize-winners  in  this 
competition  (as  in  all  the  other  competitions)  vvillnot  receive 
a  second  gold  or  silver  badge.  Photographs  must  not  be 
of  "protected"  game,  as  in  zoological  gardens  or  game 
reservations.  Contributors  must  sta.te  in  a  few  tvords  where 
and  under  what  circumstances  the  photograph  was  taken. 
Special  Notice.  No  unused  contribution  can  be  re- 
turned by  us  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a  self-addressed 
and  stamped  envelop  of  the  proper  size  to  hold  the  manu- 
script, drawing,  or  photograph. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber  or  not, 
is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  a  League  badge  and 
leaflet,  which  will  be  sent  free.  No  League  member  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear  the 
name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be  indorsed  as 
"original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or  guardian,  who  must  be 
convinced  beyond  doubt  that  the  contribution  is  not  copied, 
but  wholly  the  work  and  idea  of  the  sender.  If  prose,  the 
number  of  words  should  also  be  added.  These  notes  must 
not  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  but  on  the  contribution  itself — 
if  manuscript,  on  the  upper  margin  ;  if  a  picture,  on  the 
margin  or  back.  Write  or  draw  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only.  A  contributor  may  send  but  one  contribution  a 
month  —  not  one  of  each  kind,  but  one  only. 
Address :  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

Union  Square,  New  York. 


'A  JULY  TAIL-PIECE."     BY  JOHN   B.  MATTHEW,  AGE  14.     (SILVER   BADGE.) 


A  REAL  LITTLE  BOY   BLUE 

BY  CAROLINE   S.   ALLEN 


Once  there  were  four  little  brothers.  The  oldest 
had  black  eyes.  He  was  called  Little  Boy  Black. 
But  I  have  n't  time  to  tell  about  him  just  now. 


SAID    LITTLE 


The  second  little  brother  had  brown  eyes.  He 
was  called  Little  Boy  Brown.  But  I  cannot  tell 
you  about  him  either.  The  third  little  brother 
had  gray  eyes,  and  was  called  Little  Boy  Gray. 
There  is  a  very  nice  story  I  could  tell  you  about 
him,  but  I  am  sure  you  would  rather  hear  about 
the  fourth  little  brother. 


For  the  youngest  little  brother  had  blue  eyes ; 
and  his  father  and  mother,  his  grandfather  and 
grandmother,  and  every  one  else,  called  him 
Little  Boy  Blue.  His  eyes  were  very  blue— as  blue 
as  the  flowers  you  find  down  by  the  brook.  You 
love  the  blue  flowers,  I  know.  And  so  I  will  tell 
you  about  Little  Boy  Blue. 

His  jacket  was  blue,  his  trousers  were  blue, 
his  stockings  were  blue,  and  even  his  little  shoes 
were  blue. 

One  day  Little  Boy  Blue's  mother  said  to  him: 
"Do  you  want  to  go  and  visit  Aunt  Polly?" 
"Who  is  Aunt  Polly?"  asked  Little  Boy  Blue. 
"Aunt  Polly  lives  on  a  farm,  on  a  high  hill.  She 
has  horses,  and  cows,  and  pigs,  and  hens,  and 
ducks,  and  geese — "  "And  elephants?"  asked 
Little  Boy  Blue.  "No,  not  any  elephants.  But 
she  has  a  woolly  white  lamb."  "Oh,  then  I  will 
go,"  cried  Little  Boy  Blue.  So  his  mother  went 
up-stairs  and  found  a  little  blue  traveling-bag. 
And  in  the  little  blue  bag  she  packed  some  of 
Little  Boy  Blue's  clothes.  Then  Little  Boy  Blue 
and  his  mother  went  to  visit  Aunt  Polly,  who 
lived  on  a  farm  on  a  high  hill. 

Little  Boy  Blue's  mother  stayed  two  days,  and 
Little  Boy  Blue  stayed  ten  days.  When  his 
mother  was  going  home,  she  said  to  Aunt  Polly : 
"Little  Boy  Blue  likes  to  play,  but  he  likes  to 
work,  too.  So  be  sure  to  give  him  some  work  to 
do  every  day." 

"Yery  well,"  said  Aunt  Polly.  And  so  by- 
and-by  Aunt  Polly  went  to  find  Little  Boy  Blue. 
And  she  said  to  him :  "Dear  Little  Boy  Blue 
what  can  you  do  to  help  ?"  He  thought  a  minute, 
and  then  he  said :  "I  can  eat  apples  to  see  if  they 
are  ripe.  And  I  can  pull  the  roses  in  the  garden, 
if  you  have  too  many." 

"The  apples  are  not  ripe,  and  I  have  just 
enough  roses  in  the  garden,"  said  Aunt  Polly. 
"Can  you  drive  the  cows  out  of  the  corn?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  can,"  said  Little  Boy  Blue,  "if 
Towzer  can  come  too."    Towzer  was  the  dog. 

"And  perhaps  you  can  look  after  the  sheep?" 

"Yes,  Aunt  Polly,  I  can  do  that."  said  Little 
Boy  Blue. 

On  the  shelf  in  Little  Boy  Blue's  room  stood  a 
little  blue  clock.  And  every  morning  at  five 
o'clock  the  door  of  the  clock  flew  open,  and  a 
cuckoo  came  out.  The  cuckoo  said,  "Cuck-oo," 
five  times,  and  then  went  into  the  little  blue  clock 
again,  and  the  little  door  closed  after  him.  Then 
Little  Boy  Blue  knew  it  was  time  to  get  up. 
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When  he  was  dressed,  he  came  down-stairs, 
and  Aunt  Polly  gave  him  his  breakfast.  He  had 
new  milk  in  a  blue  bowl,  and  johnny-cake  on  a 
little  blue  plate.  These  he  always  carried  out 
onto  the  door-step  because  he  liked,  while  he  was 


pened.  Little  Boy  Blue  had  gone  out  that  morn- 
ing, just  as  he  always  did,  to  look  after  them; 
and  no  one  had  heard  any  horn.  At  last  Towzer 
ran  up  to  the  barn,  barking  loudly.  That  was  to 
give  the  alarm  — about  the  sheep  and  the  cows. 


'he's  under  the  haycock,  fast  asleep!' 


eating  and  drinking,  to  see  the  green  grass  bend- 
ing in  the  breeze,  and  the  yellow  butterflies  danc- 
ing here  and  there  in  the  sunshine. 

"This  is  the  creamiest  milk  I  ever  saw,"  said 
Little  Boy  Blue. 

"That  's  nice,"  said  Aunt  Polly.  "Do  you  want 
some  more?" 

"Yes,  please,"  said  Little  Boy  Blue.  So  Aunt 
Polly  brought  the  blue  pitcher,  and  poured  more 
creamy  milk  into  his  little  blue  bowl,  and  Little 
Boy  Blue  said:  "Thank  you,  Aunt  Polly." 

When  Little  Boy  Blue  could  eat  no  more 
golden  johnny-cake,  and  drink  no  more  creamy 
milk,  he  jumped  up  from  the  door-step. 

First  he  put  his  arms  around  Aunt  Polly's  neck, 
and  gave  her  a  hug  and  a  kiss.  Then  he  went 
into  the  house  to  get  his  horn.  The  horn  was  a 
little  blue  one,  and  it  hung  on  a  peg  near  the 
kitchen  door. 

What  do  you  suppose  the  horn  was  for  ?  Why, 
Little  Boy  Blue  watched  the  cows  and  the  sheep. 
Then  if  they  got  into  the  wrong  places,  and  tram- 
pled on  the  crops,  Little  Boy  Blue  blew  the  horn. 
One  of  the  men  always  heard  the  horn,  and  came 
to  help  drive  the  cows  or  the  sheep  back  where 
they  belonged. 

All  this  was  very  pleasant.  But  one  day  — what 
do  you  think?  The  sheep  ran  away,  and  jumped 
over  a  stone  wall  into  the  meadow,  and  the  cows 
got  into  the   corn.     Nobody  knew  how  it  hap- 


"How  queer!"  said  Aunt  Polly,  who  was  in  the 
barn-yard  feeding  the  chickens. 

"How  strange  !"  said  Uncle  Ben. 

"Where  's  Little  Boy  Blue?"  asked  the  men. 

"I  '11  call  him,"  said  Aunt  Polly.  So  she  walked, 
and  she  walked,  all  around  the  farm.  As  Aunt 
Polly  walked  she  looked  here,  and  she  looked 
there.     And  she  called  : 

"Little  Boy  Blue!     Come  blow  your  honi. 
The  sheep  's  in  the  meadow,  the  cow  's  in  the  corn." 

Where  do  you  think  Aunt  Polly  found  him  ? 
When  the  head-farmer  asked  her,  "Where  's  the 
little  boy  that  looks  after  the  sheep?"  Aunt  Polly 
said:  "He  's  under  the  haycock,  fast  asleep." 

"Shall  we  gcwake  him?"  said  the  head-farmer. 

"No,  no;  let  him  lie,"  said  Aunt  Polly.  "For  if 
we  should  wake  him,  'he  'd  cry,  cry,  cry.'  " 

You  see  Little  Boy  Blue  got  up  so  early,  he 
grew  sleepy.  And  the  sun  was  hot.  And  the 
haymow  made  a  soft  pillow.  So  he  fell  sound 
asleep,  and  dreamed  about  the  woolly  white  lamb. 

But  on  the  day  after  that,  Little  Boy  Blue  took 
a  nap,  first,  so  that  when  he  looked  after  the  cows 
and  the  sheep  he  could  keep  awake.  He  never 
again  had  to  be  told  to  blow  his  horn. 

When  Little  Boy  Blue's  visit  was  over,  Aunt 
Polly  said :  "You  've  been  a  dear  little  helper. 
I  'm  going  to  give  you  something  to  take  home. 
And,  oh,  joy !  it  was  the  woolly  white  lamb ! 
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BY  HILDEGARDE  HAWTHORNE 


When      you 

come  to  read 

or    study    the 

Constitution 

of  the  United 

States,      and 

find,  possibly, 

that  it  is  dry 

work  indeed, 

just  stop  to  think  of  all 

the  ages  that  went  to 

its  making — of   the   hopes   and 

sufferings  that  lie  behind  it,  and 

how,    through    all    the     painful     centuries,    men 

struggled,  and  are  still  struggling,  toward  the  goal  of 

freedom.     It  is  the  great  story  of  the  world,  and 

into  it  are  crammed  all  the  romance,  the  adventure, 

and  the  self-sacrifice  that  make  history  wonderful. 

Apropos,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  story,  because 

summer  is  a  time  for  stories,  being  such  a  fairy-tale 

of  its  own. 

THE  EMPEROR  AND  THE  POET 

Long  ago,  it  is  said,  a  mighty  emperor  desired  to 
have  a  monument  raised  to  him  that  should  en- 
dure as  long  as  time  itself.  He  offered  a  great 
reward  of  gold  and  jewels,  and  even,  should  the 
winner  prove  unmarried,  his  only  daughter  for 
a  wife.  As  may  be  imagined,  this  caused  vast 
excitement  throughout  the  kingdom.  Those  who 
had  seen  the  princess  pronounced  her  fair  as  the 
moon  and  charming  as  spring,  and  such  as  had 
not  seen  her  were,  if  possible,  even  more  lavish 
in  their  praises.  As  to  the  gold  and  the  jewels, 
they  required  no  man's  word  to  make  them  de- 
sirable. 

So  all  the  workers  in  stone  or  metal,  the  build- 
ers and  the  inventive  spirits,  set  to  work  to  fash- 
ion something  that  should  prove  as  enduring,  yea, 
more  enduring,  than  the  fabric  of  the  earth  itself. 

A  great  many,  as  is  usual  in  affairs  of  this 
kind,  started  out  to  achieve  the  happy  goal ;  but 
gradually,  one  by  one,  they  dropped  off,  despair- 
ing of  success.  Some  because  they  found  there 
were  so  many  in  the  field  against  them ;  some  be- 
cause they  came  to  realize  the  enormous  difficulty 
of  the  task ;  others,  and  these  were  the  most, 
because  they  got  tired  of  striving,  preferring  to 


devote  their  attention  to  something  easier,  and 
whose  returns  were  more  certain.  For,  after  all, 
only  one  man  could  win  the  prize,  and  the  labor 
of  the  rest  would  go  for  naught ;  labor  which, 
directed  to  a  less  ambitious  end,  was  sure  of 
bringing  in  a  comfortable  income,  and  very  likely 
a  wife,  who,  if  less  exalted  than  the  princess, 
might  be  even  pleasanter  to  live  with. 

There  were  three,  however,  who  persevered. 
One  of  these  was  a  builder  of  temples ;  the  sec- 
ond a  carver  of  statues ;  the  third  a  maker  of 
poems.  Each  of  the  three  worked  at  his  plans 
secretly,  taking  none  into  his  confidence,  striving 
alone  and  silently. 

For  a  year  and  a  day  they  worked.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  they  journeyed  toward  the  palace  of 
the  emperor,  and,  as  chance  would  have  it,  met 
at  the  foot  of  the  green  hill  on  whose  crown  the 
palace  stood,  with  its  snowy  turrets  and  white 
walls  glittering  in  the  sun  like  the  helmet  of  a 
giant. 

The. three  youths  regarded  each  other  silently, 
for  each  realized  that  the  other  two  were  on  the 
same  errand  as  himself ;  and  each,  being  sure  of 
success,  felt  a  certain  pity  for  the  others,  who 
must  fail,  and  who  looked  like  such  fine  fellows. 

So  they  climbed  the  hill  together,  and  struck 
the  great  bell  that  hung  before  the  palace  gates. 
The  sound  of  the  bell  was  deep  and  sweet,  and 
the  three,  being  all  lovers  of  beauty,  listened  to 
it  with  much  pleasure.  And  the  first,  who  was 
the  architect,  remarked : 

"It  is  indeed  sad  that  all  lovely  things  must 
cease  after  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period,  even  as 
the  sweet  tone  of  this  mighty  bell  must  die  into 
silence.  A.ll  but  one,  that  is.  For  I  carry  with 
me  the  design  for  a  temple  more  beautiful  than 
any  ever  built,  and  which  shall  endure  beyond  the 
limits  of  time  itself." 

Whereupon  the  second  man,  who  was  the  sculp- 
tor, answered  and  said: 

"Not  so  — or  if  it  be  true  that  you  are  to  build 
a  temple  that  time  cannot  destroy,  then  there  will 
be  in  this  world  two  things  of  beauty  that  will 
outlast  the  sun  himself.  For  I  bring  with  me  the 
model  for  a  colossal  statue  which  is  to  be  made 
of  a  new  metal  that  grows  harder  as  the  cen- 
turies slip  by,  and  before  whose  steadfast  eyes 
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the  earth  will  fall  to  powder  and  new  stars  rise." 
And  then  the  two  glanced  at  the  third  man.  But 
he  said  nothing.  His  gaze  was  set  on  a  balcony 
hanging  from  one  of  the  turrets,  on  which  stood 
a  maiden  with  long  and  shining  hair.  As  he 
looked  he  smiled  softly,  and  in  his  eyes  was  a 
light  like  the  dawn. 

The  sound  of  the  great  bell  had  now  ceased  to 
reverberate,  and  the  palace  gates  swung  open. 
Within  them  sat  a  knight  on  horseback,  clad  in 
glittering  armor,  with  his  spear  poised  and  his 
vizor  closed.  And  he  challenged  the  three  youths 
with  a  loud  voice  and  clear. 

"What  seek  ye  here  at  the  palace  of  the  great 
emperor?"  he  demanded. 

Whereupon  the  architect  stepped  forward  and 
answered  him : 

"We  are  come  from  three  several  parts  of  the 
kingdom  to  answer  the  emperor's  desire ;  one  of 
us  three  is  to  win  the  jewels  and  the  gold,  and 
to  take  to  wife  the  fair  and  charming  princess." 
And  he  spoke  as  though  he  knew  very  well  which 
of  the  three  it  was  to  be. 

"Enter,"  cried  the  knight,  raising  his  lance 
and  setting  the  end  of  the  haft  on  the  iron  toe  of 
his  mailed  foot. 

So  the  three  youths  passed  within  the  gates, 
that  fell  to  behind  them  with  a  solemn  sound; 
and  the  knight,  turning  his  horse,  rode  before 
them  through  the  courtyard  to  the  inner  portal, 
where  he  struck  three  times  upon  a  shield  that 
hung  on  the  door,  which  opened,  admitting  the 
youths  to  the  palace,  where  they  demanded  audi- 
ence of  the  emperor. 

Now,  the  emperor  had  almost  ceased  to  believe 
that  any  one  could  be  found  who  would  make  for 
him  the  immortal  monument  he  craved.  Many 
had  come  with  models  and  suggestions,  to  be 
sure,  but  all  had  proved  worthless.  So  that  now 
the  emperor  had  decided  that  any  who  endea- 
vored for  the  prize  should,  in  case  of  failure, 
suffer  lifelong  banishment,  as  a  mark  of  disgrace. 

Since  which  none  had  come  to  the  palace,  and 
the  gold,  the  jewels,  and  the  princess  remained 
unclaimed. 

When,  therefore,  the  three  youths  entered  the 
audience-chamber  and  were  presented  to  the  em- 
peror, he  looked  curiously  upon  them. 

"Know  ye  the  penalty  in  case  ye  fail?"  he 
asked  each  one,  and  each  answered  yes. 

They  were  given  until  the  following  morning 
to  come  to  a  final  decision,  and  were  royally  en- 
tertained in  the  meanwhile.  At  the  hour  of  noon 
they  were  once  more  taken  before  the  emperor. 
He  sat  on  his  great  golden  throne,  and  beside 
him,  on  a  cushion  on  the  dais,  was  seated  the 
princess.  Her  hair  was  as  shining  as  the  sun, 
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and  hung  to  her  knees,  bound  at  the  brows  with 
a  circlet  of  large  pearls,  and  she  was  clothed  in 
cloth  of  silver.  But  her  eyes,  as  she  looked  upon 
the  three  youths  who  advanced  slowly  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne,  were  filled  with  tears.  For  the 
princess  did  not  believe  they  could  escape  the 
doom  of  failure,  and  in  any  case  she  knew  that 
two  of  the  three  must  be  exiled  forever. 

So  she  looked  from  one  to  the  other.  But 
when  her  eyes  met  those  of  the  poet,  she  blushed, 
and  let  her  glance  drop  to  where  her  hands  lay 
idle  in  her  lap.  He  too  blushed,  but  he  con- 
tinued to  look  upon  the  princess. 

The  emperor  bent  his  head  slightly  to  the  salu- 
tation of  the  strangers,  and  said : 

"Ye  know  what  it  is  that  I  desire:  a  monument 
that  shall  make  of  my  name  an  immortal  thing, 
never  to  be  forgotten  so  long  as  a  single  human 
being  shall  be  left  to  see  or  to  hear  or  to  under- 
stand." 

The  youths  made  a  gesture  of  assent. 

The  emperor  continued : 

"If  either  of  you  has  conceived  of  such  a  mon- 
ument, to  him  shall  be  given  these  jewels"  (at 
the  word  two  slaves  set  down  an  alabaster  jar 
overflowing  with  precious  stones  that  shone  and 
twinkled  as  gloriously  as  the  stars  of  heaven), 
"this  gold"  (and  two  other  slaves  placed  beside 
the  jar  a  huge  porphyry  bowl  heaped  high  with 
gold  that  glowed  like  the  sun),  "and  this  our 
daughter,"  whereupon  he  placed  his  hand  on  the 
princess's  shining  head.  "But  in  case  ye  attempt, 
and  fail,  we  have  pronounced  upon  ye  sentence 
of  perpetual  banishment.  Do  ye  accept  these 
conditions?" 

The  architect  looked  at  the  marvelous  glim- 
mering of  the  jewels  in  their  alabaster  jar,  and 
answered,  "I  accept." 

The  sculptor  gazed  at  the  mighty  porphyry 
bowl  with  its  burden  of  gold,  and  answered,  "I 
accept." 

The  poet  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  princess,  all 
veiled  in  the,  shining  lengths  of  her  hair,  and 
whispered,  "I  accept." 

At  a  sign  the  architect  then  came  forward  and 
placed  before  the  emperor  his  design  for  a  tem- 
ple that  should  enshrine  the  emperor's  name. 
The  model  was  so  cunningly  constructed  that  the 
weight  of  each  stone  made  the  rest  the  more 
secure,  and  so  wonderfully  was  all  welded  and 
clamped  together  that,  should  the  earth  arise  and 
shake  itself,  the  stones  would  but  cling  the  closer, 
and  the  splendid  dome,  like  the  blue  arch  of  the 
sky  itself,  might  not,  said  the  designer,  be  de- 
stroyed by  any  forces  so  feeble  as  time  or  the 
cataclysms  of  nature.  Fashioned  out  of  immense 
blocks  of  living  rock  and  knowing  no  other  ma- 
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terial,  it  must  endure  so  long  as  there  was  a 
world  left  for  it  to  endure  in. 

Then  the  sculptor  stepped  forward  and  set  his 
offering  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  The  princess 
leaned  forward  and  looked  at  the  poet,  who  re- 
turned the  look.  Her  face  was  pale  as  death,  but 
he  smiled  upon  her  with  a  deep  content. 

The  model  made  by  the  sculptor  was  that  of  a 
seated  figure  whose  attitude  was  so  full  of  repose 
that  whoever  looked  upon  it  lost  the  sense  of 
time,  and  thought  only  of  eternity.  Its  features 
were  those  of  the  emperor,  but  the  face  was  that 
of  one  who  had  watched  centuries  fade  as  flow- 
ers, and  had  looked  upon  the  birth  and  death  of 
planets.  The  figure  was  made  out  of  two  new 
metals  discovered  by  the  sculptor  and  amalga- 
mated into  a  substance  so  hard  and  fine  that  it 
seemed,  of  a  truth,  more  indestructible  than  the 
mountains  whose  snow-crowned  summits  could 
be  seen  from  the  palace  windows. 

"I  cannot  choose  between  these  two,"  said  the 
emperor,  "for  each  seems  to  me  to  be  indeed  per- 
fect. What  have  you  brought?"  and  he  looked 
at  the  poet.     But  the  princess  sighed  heavily. 

The  poet  stepped  forward,  taking  from  his 
bosom  a  small  roll  of  parchment. 

"Mighty  Emperor,"  he  said,  "you  have  only  to 
sign  this  edict,  and  so  long  as  the  race  of  man 
endures  upon  the  earth,  so  long  will  your  name 
live  in  every  heart  and  upon  all  lips.  For  a  man 
will  sooner  forget  the  name  of  the  mother  who 
bore  him  than  that  of  the  emperor  who  gave  to 
these  words  the  breath  of  life."  And  he  laid 
the  parchment  in  the  princess's  outstretched 
hand. 

The  emperor  frowned.  "What  is  this  foolish- 
ness?" he  asked.  "Give  me  the  parchment,  daugh- 
ter." 

There  were  only  a  few  words  traced  upon  the 
skin,  exquisitely  traced  and  illuminated,  as  though 
each  word  had  been  loved  by  the  writer. 

"I,  the  great  emperor,  pronounce  this  truth  for 
the  world  to  hear  and  to  live  by:  Freedom  is  the 
inborn  right  of  every  man." 

As   the   emperor  spoke  these  words   aloud,   a 


gust  as  of  a  great  wind  swept  through  the  pal- 
ace like  a  sigh,  followed  by  a  sound  as  though  a 
million  million  voices  called  and  murmured  be- 
hind the  veil  of  the  years.  The  palace  rocked  to 
its  foundations,  and  on  the  vast  gathering  of 
people  and  servants  and  slaves  who  awaited  the 
emperor's  will  in  the  hall  there  fell  a  silence. 
For  terror  had  come  upon  them. 

But  the  poet  stood  calm  and  grave  before  the 
throne,  his  eyes  upon  the  princess,  whose  face 
was  paler  than  a  white  lily's. 

All  this  was  many  ages  ago,  and  words  like 
these  had  never  before  been  spoken  in  the  world. 

"This  is  blasphemy,"  said  the  emperor.  But 
his  voice  shook,  and  fear  stood  in  his  face. 

But  the  poet  did  not  hear  him,  for  the  princess 
had  risen,  and  came  toward  him  down  the  golden 
steps,  a  high  joy  on  her  face. 

The  emperor,  however,  laid  his  heavy  hand 
upon  her  arm,  dragging  her  back. 

"Take  this  man  away.  He  is  banished !"  he 
exclaimed,  in  a  loud  voice. 

Servants  sprang  forward  at  his  bidding,  and 
led  the  poet  away.  He  seemed  not  to  heed  them, 
but  went  musing,  the  dawn-light  in  his  eyes. 

Many  centuries  later,  so  many  that  it  would  take 
a  weary  while  simply  to  number  them,  two  trav- 
elers in  a  desert  came  upon  the  ruins  of  what 
might  conceivably  have  been  a  temple.  There 
were  indications  of  a  great  arch,  but  portions 
were  missing  entirely,  and  the  sand  had  drifted 
over  what  was  left,  almost  hiding  it.  Near  the 
center  of  the  crumbling  edifice,  that  appeared  to 
be  itself  changing  to  sand,  lay  a  vast  and  shape- 
less mass  of  some  ancient  metal.  Apparently  it 
had  once  been  a  figure,  but  whether  of  animal, 
man,  or  god  it  was  now  impossible  to  guess. 

"What  a  vast  deal  of  old  rubbish  cumbers  the 
earth!"  remarked  one  of  the  travelers  to  his 
companion.  "Do  you  suppose  this  heap  of  dust 
ever  meant  anything?" 

The  other  shook  his  head.  "It  is  only  truth 
that  endures,"  he  made  answer.  "But  how  men 
fear  it,  even  to-day!" 


O,  its  <*  loi\g  titwex  since  *v\y  last  letter  toyoa< 
an  A  I  am  Sovj.^y  ,foirl  Want  to  write  to  you,  cocva/  Aay . 
[livat's  of  tetv.is tvt it  U  3)oyottwant  to fevow  io#y  your 
tter  Was  slow  cotninopjto^otLl  Lwttl  tetl^ovL. 
1  (vaa  cv  ruce*  letter  all  Aoixefor^oit/  ages  ago  ;l  was' 
ouA  o^it ,  so  o^  course 1  wafvteAto  sHoW  it  to  out* 
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J/  an  A  polite^,  e4?etvPijv,/Aus1Crat,w(\o  is  Sometimes 

a  little  ax^mi^^,. I  read *£our  letter  to  tfarfctenas  ana 

tolitRenv  all  about  ilpil  .Tfve^laua&eA  anA  clapped, 

LKeiv*  claws  an  A  paws  awi wivtgs  a\\A.  all  ttvetr  diffe^\| 

vvt  Kinds  of  tails  .It  was  vei^futuw^  an  A  nice  ,so/ 

was  prouAer  tfvaiv  ever  .  Tfien  -  O,  3)ears  !  alt  tfve^-. 

trouble,  Waatv  .  You  remember  Mv.WtnA  .Well 3 

tupLiJf'&o.  came  aad  sivatcfvei 
^Suc  letter  out  of  trvv  < 
(\ctuA  atvcL  puffcA  itf^ 
1  w  ruAeWf  across  tnew' 


vtR 


'etvl 
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Tfi^v-O,  bump!  bump!  out  bounced 3 oWtoJAJt. 
Jf&$d\\aeA  Ris  inuddyjuiid  Reels  oiv^our  tetter /whacK 
|'j||||^^l||l''Was  a  Vei^tvnttd^tRiiu^to  do?  besides  ifiat,f\z~ 
pll(l^~  fllh     ^       ^ts  ears  "Wrperttnetvtl^^and  sneezed, 
tf|^y^il!^>tRout  sas^tno^Excase  nxe^  .Bob  t#as  impolite^ 
^Hllll^Was  vvt  fve,Xtears?  **  *>     TRejv,-oM/came* 


i 


little.DocuPud  fvou  tren\enYberRinv,dotvt^tv?J 
vcl  /ie-  pouivced  env^/bur    ^  •'»    poor  letter  wltR^ 


**      aixcL  /ie-  »  ouix.ee 

***/?  •     •  i 

ru$  iaWS  and 

<p  9/ 


ai\&  /ie-  pouivcea  ow^b 
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ter  and  \ve-^  all  sevvrrieel  a ftejT  ' 
/was  aUttU  cros^^^HpJ^ 

ca'uivted  vvitfv  *g£s*S^*  nvttsfttat  -i$R  vac  ef! 
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ota  ^*  Stoixe^wv^ait  as  /ie-Wcts  talCtrta  care*  of 
ne^    v\S® V^wlcadoW .  O,  sucRa  sRocIC  Vt,  cio-b 
#as  we^ALte^^^oanaea  into  tvicev,c^uierold.  0101x0 
Wall  .We,  stopped  m/tmV-^  suddenly,  .We.  just  had 
*"  to  .Stowe-Wall  Saacl^  oTOPivm.statvtV^We  BID . 
Everybody  was  \nt>ce,d  up  wttR*  everybody  else., 
we  \v  St^all  tanaled.  wJtigS  All  of  us  ixeaiil^  be^cav* 
to  qvvavre^Wvt  <ve  aid  not  quarrel  for/VveLfveard 
Some,  oixey«^ayo     'iCer-c/LucA^Kenc/mc/c/^Rats  alt 
tjus  fuss  ab^tvt?   TTxeTe.  stood  little  Dud  Wood  cRucK* 
at  the  door  JJ of  Ris  Rouses  witR  atx.  A^^^viv  oi\e> 
Raw d    M/otoA  a  stlclC  of  ccutd^ Ak   (g^ip 
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words  Re,  just  pounced  or^tlvat  letter. 


more^ 


TI'ITIITlllllMWIIIIIi  i|lllllll""""""im 

I  "W(\v  -Was  Dud  troubled  ?*^  was  it  because 
ixauglvtv^J?  NoJ) ears  .He  Radnt  Scav^ouv  letter. 
He  Was  jealcus }  so  were  Pud  Doa.  andBob^ 
Rabbit  aivcl  everv.  AVrWuvA«(vEi^V  wr.ong) 
B  e  si  Acs  ,2)ud  Was  a  Vet>^  s/^Woodc(vuclC . 
He  satd  to  us^  To  save  troubles  atul  bumps,  TwilL 
lalCe  tfvat  letter  ^ou  aro  mafcuva    Suefv  a-fuss  ©Ver. 
1  cdoptt  up  witlv-m^sixacp  ^-^/\aivd  III  £ 


put  tRe  pieces   otv  nwWOOJD  PI  LE  to  maK 


4Befoi?e  w<t  could  stop  t(\e  astorcisfv  mentl 
Sjf tkat  Was  uv  us  ,  poor  little  Letter  to  TOU 
;  Was  all  vivtreiiitlii\Q,flutterti\Q  BITS :-^^ 
p? t liana f « av*fu I B  AT  TLE  nearby (vap • 
£  pewed  .^  Pip  MusKrat  aot  uv  a  or  eat  &uu.., 
!  toweruvQ^taae  and  tlvreW  a.  pet-feet  J^^tPp 
aood  tiviiaPie^  straialvt  at^J)ud  woodoRuclCw 

Tke  pie  diclivt  (vlt  «Dud r fve  dodo eel;  itjffiyrc 
f\tt  vrvev  -  O, well ,  iveVer  nvtivd  J)ecu*s ,  that  'Was  a  m^V^£<S 

Yes,  titer  e  Would  Kave  oeeiv.  abaci  battle, but  we, 
(veardvsweet  Voice-J^s,  it  was  as  sweet    sounduvq  as  I 
Beesj^^^  fvuwnving^a»vcl  Water  mnKino  aWc^^^ 
ai\a  Uttle^Viivas  nv  gHoive^sucKleyJusho.lT  WAS  THE 
>£FIRST  da^  jbf  MAY  .TRere  stood  Ma^Bc^, 

t(v<t  /^a^MKevJ.pla^4vii\evElf.Hts  Rat 


MUSKI^AT    IS  .  IM  /C 


Av^si  jivade  of  aolden  Bu.ttercu.ps  and 
^^^^^pl Satiiv  X^oqWoodyjksx 


blossonvS.He 
^as  g_oo< 
.ooK-/  at 


groaBBOcan  a  btobbw 


r 


-*K&r 


'cwivl; 


Bcfttivd  Aavjio^/Was  a  vct^llttle^Gtrl ; sfiewa,$  a 
FauV^Wecoutclivt  sec  (\er  plauvty /for  sfvcv^is  t\ 
otlvcr  Stic  of  a  Uttle^/2? 

X^V*nw  x^x-z^-vJ-X^^- —  i  must  write  about  all  the  rest  that  happened  on  my 
noisy  old  TYPEWRITER, for  Mr.  Chip  Squirrel  has  run.  off  with  my  pen.  Chip  says  that 
he  ia  going  to  write  a  letter  to  you — 0,  what  a  funny  letter  it  would  be!  >«wv-/"'^ 

TnLtrirv>.ir  A-* \r  its  r««  r  4d  A^r5*  8&.id;"0,  0,  I  am  surprised,  you  naughty 
I/ID  MiW  JtHj^|S^*JU)e*r8»  Such  fussing  and  bumping  and  throw-^ 
ing  of  MUD  PIES  ia  very  bad  to  do.  You  must  be  GOOD  inatead,  for-thia 
ia  the  FIRST  DAY  of  MAY.  You  should  be  happy  and  not  snappy  andCSy'w 
BATTLE-some.  Now,  _I  will  settle  things  for  you."  So  we  all  became 
GOOD  and  quiet, for  somehow  we  had  to  obey  May  Boy.  We  waited  politely 
and  watched  him  pick  up  all  the  pieces  of  your  poor  chopped-up  letter 
May  Boy  gave  each  one  of  U8  a  piece  with  a  PICTURE  on  it.  To  me,  May  Boy  gave  a^c^ 
piece  with  a  picture  of  IE  on  it.  As  he  did  so,  he  winked  his  left  brown  eye  "once 
and  then  he  winked  his  right  brown  eye  twice  (that  makes  THREE  winks  in  all).  I 

get  Dud  Wood- 


winked  back.  Then  May  Boy  said, — "  Now  Dears,  go  and  play  and  then 


chuck  to  stick  up  your  Pictures  in  your  little  Homes  with  his  sticky 

stick  of  Candy but  he  must  wash  his  sticky  fingers  first.,  And^l 

remember  that  your  Homes  are  made  prettier  by  the  Pictures .because^ 
those  Pictures  really  belong  to  little  Boya  and  Girls,  I_  will  kee 
what  is  left  of  that  letter  because  I  love  to  have  words  eaid  to 
Children  in  my  left-side  breast  pocket.  Now,  JOHN  MARTIN,  you  muat^ 
be  sure  to  thank  the  Children  for  the  Pictures  they  gave  us.  Be  GOOD 
my  Dears.. Don't  quarrel.  I  have  work  and  play  to  attend  to.  GOOD  BYE^. 
And  May  Boy  disappeared  in  a  Forest  of  Flowers ;f or  everywhere  he  stepped  Flowers, 
popped  out  at  him  just  like  MAGIC.  I  do  not  wonder, for  his  happy  feet  did  make 
magic  things  happen.  We  were  sorry  to  have  him  go, but  we  decided  to^f 
be  happy.  Even  Pip  Muskrat  smiled  at  Woodchuck  and  Woodchuck  smiled*^ 
back.  We  all  put  our  heads  together  and  VOTED  that  we  ought  to  have, 
NEW  HOMES  to  put  the  Pictures  of  YOUR  Letter  in.  So  we  marched  away 


|WE  VOTED  To 
HJf/e  N6W  HOMC 


towattend  to  the  matter.  Many  of  us  found  new  Houses,  and  Dud  stuck 
up  our  Pictures  with  hie  sticky  stick  of  Candy,  That's  how  it  hap-^"' 
pens  that  a  great  Moving  Time  begins  on  the  FIRST  DAY  of  MAY,  Just 

all  that  "moving"  because  we  were  so  glad  to  have  any(little  part  of 
something  that  really  belonged  to  you.  That  shows  what  Children  mean 
to  us  all,@33J^G) Perhaps  you  are  wondering  what  became  of  the  little 
Girl  Fairy  that  hid  behind  the  Rainbow  Cobweb.  She  was  JUNK  JOY. 
She  just  follows  May  Boy  wherever  he  goes  and  helps  him  in  all  his1 
Magic .  June  Joy  whispers  tO(H^the  Flowers  and  the  Tree3  and  to  all 
green  and  growing  Things,  so  that  when  you  Children  go  into  the  Woods 
and  Fields  every  Thing  will  know  how  to  whisper  to  you.  I  never 
could  get  very  near  to  June  Joy;  she  is  shy, because  she  is  so  beauti- 
ful. But  if  I  ever  do  talk  to  her,  I  will  tell  you  what  she  tells  me. 

"T^T^^B  T  tL  must  8ay  "GOOD  BYE"  too,  Dears.  I'm  sorry  to  go, but  thie  ia  my1 
|xltl\\/*,a8*  8hee*  °^  PaP«r,so  I  suppose  I  must.  We  ALL  send  our  LOVES  to  /i 
JL^J^^/ W  you.  Dud  Woodchuck  says  he  ia  sorry  he  was  sly.  Pip  wants  to  write! 
to  you  aboutMUD  PIES.  Shall  I  let  him?  I  will  write  again  eoon,-I  am  GLAD^jggjn^ 


CKccttoruxte^ 
martw) 


8, 
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ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  JUNE  NUMBER 


Combination  Puzzle.  Cross-words:  i.  Phlox.  2.  Arrow.  3.  Rainy. 
4  Ideal.  5.  Steam.  Initials,  Paris;  diagonals,  Priam;  1  to  5,  Helen; 
6  to  9,  Troy. 

Word-Square,    i.  Water.    2.  Alone.    3.  Toads.    4.  Endue.  5.  Reset. 

Zigzag  and  Acrostic.  Zigzag,  Constantine  ;  eighth  row,  Constan- 
tius.  Cross-words:  1.  Constancy.  2.  Moderator.  3.  Narcotine.  4. 
Establish.  5.  Tollbooth.  6.  Sassafras.  7.  Negligent.  8.  Attribute. 
9.  Infusoria.     10.   Unanimous,     n.  Embarrass. 

Numerical  Enigma.  "True  glory  lies  in  the  silent  conquest  of 
ourselves." Charade.     Sham-rock. 

Double  Zigzag.  From  1  to  2,  Missouri;  3  to  4,  Columbia.  Cross- 
words: 1.  Music.    2.  Pilot.    3.  Snail.    4.  Issue.     5.  Oakum.     6.  Curbs. 

7.  Rabbi.     8.  Divan. 

Novel  Acrostic.  Initials,  Vacation;  third  row,  graduate.  Cross- 
words'. 1.  Vague.  2.  Arrow.  3.  Crack.  4.  Added.  5.  Trunk.  6. 
Inane.     7.  Often.     8.  Niece. 

Illustrated  Primal  Acrostic.  Joseph  Warren.  1.  Jackal.  2. 
Otter.     3.   Squirrel.     4.   Eland.     5.   Pronghorn.     6.    Heron.     7.    Wolf. 

8.  Ape.     9.   Raven.     10.   Raccoon,     n.   Elk.     12.   Narwhal. 


Final  Acrostic.     Marie  Antoinette.     Cross-words:    1.  Warm.  2. 

Dora.     3.   Sear.     4.  Vici.     5.   Vote.     6.  Iota.     7.   Lion.     8.   Moat.  9. 

Reno.     10.    Magi.     n.    Rein.     12.    Mite.     13.    Heat.     14.   Mart.  15. 
Rate. 

Flower  Diagonal.  Diagonal,  Daisy.  Cross-words:  1.  Dread.  2. 
Emanate.     3.   Misgiving.     4.   Refusal.     5.   Bully. 

Geographical  Journeys,  i.  Suez,  sues,  cues,  cubs,  Cuba.  2. 
Peru,  pert,  port,  pore,  core,  come,  Nome.  3.  Don,  den,  Dee.  4.  Lima, 
lime,  line,  lone,  cone,  core,  Cork.  5.  Bonn,  bone,  cone,  cane,  cant, 
want,  went,  Kent.  6.  Bern,  barn,  bare,  pare,  Para.  7.  Kobe,  robe, 
role,  roll,  rill,  hill,  Hull.  8.  Dover,  diver,  diner,  dines,  dunes,  tunes, 
Tunis. 

Connected  Squares  and  Diamonds.  I.  1.  Storm.  2.  Three.  3. 
Organ.  4.  React.  5.  Mento(r).  II.  1.  Madam.  2.  Adobe.  3.  Do- 
nor. 4.  Abode.  5.  Meres.  III.  1.  Orbit.  2.  Reach.  3.  Baste.  4. 
Ictus.       5.   These.      IV.   1.   Spurt.      2.   Pekoe.      3.  Ukase 

5.  Teens.      V.  1;   H.      2.    Bud.     3.   Bonus.      4.   Hundred. 

6.  Set.     7.   D.      VI.   1.   E.     2.   Ela.     3.   Enact.     4.   Elastic 
6.   Tir(ade).     7.  C. 


4.  Rosin. 

5.  Durst. 
5.  Actor. 


To  our  Puzzlers  :  Answers  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  10th  of  each  month,  and  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-box,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  33  East  Seventeenth  St.,  New  York  City. 

Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  April  Number  were  received  before  April  10  from  Emma  Katherine  Anderson — Frances  Mclver — 
Doris  Clare  and  Jean  Frances — Frank  Black — Margaret  E.  Whittemore — Edna  Meyle — Margaret  M.  Benney — Therese  D.  Browning— Philip 
Franklin— Helen  M.  Tyler— Mary  H.  Prindeville. 

Answers  to  Puzzi.es  in  the  April  Number  were  received  before  April  10  from  Ruth  Tapping,  5 — Ruth  R.  Miles,  2 — Alfred  Hand,  3d, 
10—" Oak  Street,"  9 — K.  K.  Spencer,  2 — Helen  Barclay,  10 — Rebekah  Shattuck,  7 — Richard  W.  Howe,  5 — Victoria  Huber,  5 — M.  E.  Andrews, 
3 — Elizabeth  Hammond,  6 — Ruth  M.  Shatford,  10 — Frederick  W.  Van  Home,  10 — C.  G.  Cameron,  2 — Ferris  Neave,  5 — Lothrop  Bartlett,  10 — 
Wray  D.  Bentley,  5 — Gladys  Mead,  10 — Judith  Ames  Marsland,  10 — Marian  Shaw,  10 — Isabel  Shaw,  9 — Theodore  H.  Anes,  8 — Alfred  W. 
Bastress,  7 — M.  L.  Hussey,  2 — A.  Dowling,  2 — Joseph  B.  Kelly,  9 — Dora  M.  Sanger,  10 — Dorothy  Stabler,  8 — M.  E.  Phillips,  4. 

Answers  to  one  Puzzle  were  received  from  A.  Adams — M.  D.  Yarnall — P.  Hawes — A.  James — N.  Markovitz — J.  W.  Vandercook — H. 
Sherk— R.  E.  Cronebaugh— A.  L.  Scott— M.  E.  Hunt— E.  C.  Perkins— J.  Beck— J.  Brown,  Jr.— M.  Z.  Warmington— A.  L.  McKeon— W.  N. 
Seymour — R.  L.  Coggins — H.  March — E.  Garnsey — E.  Gardner — F.  T.  Pfaelzer — M.  H.  Watson — L.  W.  Knowles. 


CHAIN  ACROSTIC 

Each  of  the  words  described  contains  four  letters,  and 
the  last  two  letters  of  each  word  are  the  first  two 
letters  of  the  next.  The  last  two  letters  of  the  last 
word  are  the  first  two  letters  of  the  first  word.  Exam- 
ple :  each,  chid,  idea. 

The  initials  of  the  six  "links"  spell  the  surname  of 
the  man  in  whose  honor  July  received  its  name. 

Links  :  1  To  burn  to  a  cinder.  2.  Open  surface.  3. 
Facility.  4.  Station.  5.  A  small  town  made  famous  by 
Longfellow.     6.  Wealthy. 

e.  Adelaide  hahn   (Honor  Member). 

QUADRUPLE  BEHEADINGS  AND  TRIPLE 
CURTAILINGS 

{Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 

Example  :  Quadruply  behead  and  triply  curtail  restora- 
tion, and  leave  a  rodent.     Answer,  repa-rat-ion. 

In  the  same  way  quadruply  behead  and  triply  curtail, 
1.  Inculcating,  and  leave  sick.  2.  Obscure,  and  leave 
at  the  time  of  speaking.  3.  Deserting,  and  leave  to  put 
on.  4.  Abstinence,  and  leave  a  fixed  point  of  time  from 
which  a  series  of  years  is  reckoned.  5.  To  recover 
health,  and  leave  for.  6.  Discourage,  and  leave  part  of 
the  head.  7.  The  habit  of  chewing  the  cud,  and  leave  a 
masculine  nickname.     8.  A  book  of  antidotes,  and  leave 


a  small  point.  9.  Gives  up,  and  leave  termination.  10. 
Without  a  tenant,  and  leave  a  feminine  nickname.  11. 
Certain  bones  of  the  hand,  and  leave  a  chariot  of  war. 
12.  Receding,  and  leave  to  corrode. 

When  rightly  beheaded  and  curtailed,  the  initials  of 
the  twelve  remaining  little  words  will  spell  something 
for  which  a  war  was  fought.         John  s.  harlow,  jr. 

ANAGRAM 

An  American  author : 

Reach  well  under  drays. 

DOUBLE   BEHEADINGS 

i.  Doubly  behead  to  put  off,  and  leave  a  song.  2. 
Doubly  behead  to  quaver,  and  leave  sick.  3.  Doubly 
behead  belonging  to  a  city,  and  leave  to  forbid.  4. 
Doubly  behead  to  entertain  with  food  and  drink,  and 
leave  to  consume.  5.  Doubly  behead  a  small  measure 
of  weight,  and  leave  a  rodent.  6.  Doubly  behead  the 
staff  of  a  field-marshal,  and  leave  a  measure  of  weight. 
7.  Doubly  behead  an  inlet  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  leave  a  pronoun. 

When  the  words  have  been  rightly  beheaded,  the 
initials  of  the  remaining  words  will  spell  something 
connected  with  the  Fourth  of  July. 

amy  c.  love  (League  Member). 
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THE  RIDDLE-BOX 


ILLUSTRATED  ZIGZAG 

All  of  the  nine  pictured  objects  may  be  described  by 
words  of  equal  length.  When  rightly  guessed  and  writ- 
ten one  below  another,  the  zigzag  (beginning  at  the 
upper,  left-hand  letter  and  ending  with  the  lower,  left- 
hand  letter)  will  spell  the  name  of  a  woman,  now  very 
famous,  who  lived  in  Philadelphia  when  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  signed. 

OBLIQUE  RECTANGLE 


In  solving,  follow  the  above  diagram,  though  the  puzzle 
has  many  more  cross-words. 

i.  A  letter.  2.  A  color.  3.  In  many  studios.  4.  A 
post  at  the  foot  of  a  staircase.  5.  A  mechanical  power. 
6.  One  afflicted  with  a  terrible  disease.  7.  A  riddle.  8. 
A  commander.  9.  A  portable  chair.  10.  The  grass-cloth 
plant.  11.  Abib.  12.  A  support  for  a  picture.  13.  A 
beverage.  14.  Clear.  15.  A  French  title  of  respect.  16. 
A  coin.  17.  A  bird.  18.  Dogma.  19.  An  African.  20. 
Faith.  21.  A  quadruped.  22.  A  Spartan  slave.  23. 
Aftermath.     24.  A  number.     25.  A  letter. 

Wallace  l.  cassell  (League  Member). 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
I  am  composed  of  eighty-six  letters,  and  form  a  quota- 
tion from  the  poem,  "My  Wife  Gertrude." 

My  43-7i-65-I7-25-50  forms  the  Christian  name, 
and  54-1 5-3-22-6 1-77-19-S 7  the  surname  of  the  author 
of  the  quotation.  My  33-6-31-39-80-84-22-10-37-9  is 
the  place  where  he  was  born.  My  72-34-86  is  the 
month  in  which  he  was  born,  and  my  75-47-79-68-61- 
45-13  is  the  day  of  the  month.  My  1-52-81-55-26- 
63-59  is  the  surname  of  the  gifted  woman  he  married. 
My  79-40-19-73-28-38  is  the  city  in  which  he  died. 
My  7-30-33-44-72-54-60-70  is  the  month  in  which 
he  died,  and  my  1 1-22-30-66-41-36-48  is  the  day  of  the 
month.      My    4-58-56-43-74-24  69-56-25-76-63    is    the 


date  on  which  he  was  interred,  in  the  famous  church 
known  as  22-68-35-59-31-77-61-16-50-38-15  85-1-39- 
40-82.  My  21  27-2-67-78-5  36-70-1 8-83-1 0-8-53  is 
one  of  his  poems.  My  23-62-42-78-34-19-20-12  is  an- 
other of  his  poems.  My  16-49-55-5 1-26-66-9-64  is  an- 
other of  his  poems.  My  32-14-29  and  46-80  are  pro- 
nouns. 

KATHARINE    SPENCER    (age    io). 
DIAGONAL 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  diagonal  (beginning  with  the  upper,  left- 
hand  letter  and  ending  with  the  lower,  right-hand  letter) 
will  spell  the  name  of  a  famous  general. 

Cross-words:  i.  Folly.  2.  A  popular  game.  3.  Re- 
lied. 4.  Related.  5.  A  ruminant  quadruped.  6.  A  light 
meal.     7.  Situation.     8.  Chagrin. 

deborah  iddings   (League  Member). 


>VEL  ZIGZAG 
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* 
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Even. 
Over. 


9.  In- 

13-  A 


*   16  13   v  28 

Cross-words:  i.  Lax.  2.  The  path  of  a  planet.  3. 
Harmony.  4.  To  measure.  5.  To  tender.  6.  To  enrich 
with  a  gift.  7.  To  mount  laboriously, 
tegrity.  10.  Sharpens.  11.  A  fruit, 
feminine  name.  14.  Certain  dangerous  animals.  15.  To 
convey.  16.  An  anesthetic.  17.  Profit.  18.  Pertaining 
to  elves.  19.  A  wind-instrument.  20.  A  frame  for  hold- 
ing pictures. 

The   two   zigzags,   reading   downward,    spell   the   sur- 
name of  a  poet  and  three  characters  in  his  poems  ;  the 
figures  from   1   to  8,  from  9  to  21,  from  22  to  30,  and 
from  31  to  34  each  spell  the  name  of  another  character. 
ingle  b.  whinery  (League  Member). 


THE   DEVINNE   PRESS,  NEW  YORK. 


ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


STARTING  THE  TRIP 

Don't  start  without  Peter's  Milk  Chocolate.  It  is  ideal  for 
travelers.  As  sustaining  as  it  is  delicious.  You  will  find  it  at 
every  news-stand — either  with  or  without  almonds  or  hazelnuts. 


ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


To  Make  Tea  Biscuit  Light  and  Flaky 

USE  Kingsford's  Corn  Starch  mixed  with  your  flour 
— but  be  sure  it  is  Kingsford's  and  not  an  infe- 
rior substitute  delivered  at  your  kitchen  door 
when  you  plainly  ordered  KINGSFORD'S. 

Alow  grade  corn  starch  is  very  expensive  —  it  costs  you  just 
as  much  per  package  to  say  nothing  of  the  food  it  spoils  and  dis- 
appointment of  every  one  at  table. 

For  over  60  years  Kingsford's  has  meant  corn  starch  purity. 
Ask  for  Kingsford's  and  see  that  you  get  it. 


ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


For  Summer  Appetites. 

In  hot  weather,  when  the  appetite  is  just  a  little  off,  and  there  is  a  peculiar  craving 
for  something  cool  and  satisfying,  nothing  touches  the  spot  like 


It  is  so  deliciously  cool,  so  light,  so  wholesome,  so  nutritious — so  tempting  and 
good  every  way  —  that  it  satisfies  the  summer  appetite  as  nothing  else  can. 

Fruit  of  almost  any  kind  can  be  added,  as  the  housewife  chooses,  or  left  out,  and 
in  either  case  the  dessert  will  be  delightful. 

There  is  no  other  dessert  worth  serving  that  can  be  made  without  cooking  and 
fuss,  and  in  hot  weather  no  housewife  wants  to  cook  and  fuss  more  than  is  necessary. 

A  Jell-O  dessert  can  be  made  in  a  minute. 

Seven  delightful  flavors :   Strawberry,  Raspberry, 

Cherry,  Lemon,  Orange,  Peach,  Chocolate. 
10c.  a  package  at  all  grocers'. 
The  famous  recipe  book,  "DESSERTS  OF  THE 

WORLD,"  illustrated  in  ten  colors  and  gold, 

will  be  sent  to  all  who  ask  us  for  it. 

T.HE    GENESEE    PURE   FOOD    CO., 
LeRoy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg,  Can. 


ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Heap  Talk  for  the   Buffalo  Moon 
Roasting-Ear  Season 

(The  Buckskin  Book) 


'a~> 


"Woo-Coo-Hoo  ! 
Wah,  wah,  wah,  wah,  wah,  wah  !" 

This  is  the  Buffalo  Moon!     That  a     rattlesnake    just    as    the   reptile 

is  the  reason  we  give  the  Sioux  yell  struck   at  him,  and   so  quick  were 

which    announces    the   bringing    of  both  Catlin  and  the  rattler  that,  al- 

fresh  meat  into  camp,  but  if  a  white  though  the  bullet  took  the  head  off 


man  should  appear,  the  old  Sioux 
would  give  their  war-cry,  so  well 
known  to  the  old  frontiersmen, 
many  of  whom  crossed  the  Great 
Divide,  where  all  the  pony  tracks 
point  one  way,  with  "Woo-woo! 
hay-ay,  hay-ay  !  U  we  Do  !  U  we 
Do!"  ringing  in  their  ears. 

The  white  men  in  those  days 
were  armed  with  single-barreled, 
muzzle-loading  rifles.  But  suppose 
one  of  those  old  Buckskin  men  had 
pulled  out  from  under  his  wammus 
a  modern  Remington  .22  and  be- 
gun to  pump  the  little  bullets  into 
the  savages.  Gee!  Would  n't  they 
have    been    surprised !      Their   old 


the  snake,  the  bloody  stump  of  the 
snake's  neck  struck  Catlin  full  in 
the  breast.  There  was  "  some 
class"  to  that  sort  of  gun-work, 
boys !  But  if  he  had  had  one  of 
these  up-to-date  Remington-UMC 
.  2  2  Repeaters  there  would  not  have 
been  a  rattlesnake  on  the  plains 
that  would  not  have  muffled  its 
rattler  and  slunk  to  its  hiding-place 
whenever  he  heard  the  name  of 
Catlin  mentioned  or  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  little  .22  in  his 
hands. 

Did  any  of  you  fellows  ever  ex- 
amine one  of  these  Remington- 
UMC    Repeaters?      They   are    so 


war-cry   of  "U   we  Do!"   might       simple  and  so  perfect !     No  wonder 


then  have  been  transposed  to  "U 
do  we!"  but  their  real  yell  would 
have  been  their  signal  of  distress 
"Whoo!  Whoo!  Whoo!" 

According  to  the  Buckskin  Cal- 
endar of  the  "Boy  Pioneers,"  this 
is  Catlin's  Moon  (he  was  born  on 
the  26th  of  July,  1796),  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Roasting-Ear  Sea- 
son. Catlin  was  a  unique  charac- 
ter on  the  frontier.  He  was  an 
all-around  outdoor  man,  athlete, 
plainsman,  horseman,  and  rifle-shot. 
At  one  time  he  shot  off  the  head  of 


they  shoot  so  accurately  !  They 
are  built  just  like  the  big,  powerful 
Remington-UMC's  that  the  world- 
famous  big-game  hunters  use  — 
Solid  Breech,  Hammer  less,  Safe ! 
They  handle  .22  long,  .22  short, 
and  .22  long- rifle  cartridges  without 
adjustment.  The  fellow  lucky 
enough  to  own  one  is  going  to  have 
lots  of  fun  this  Summer  target-shoot- 
ing and  hunting  woodchucks  and 
other    small   game. 


■ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 
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The  World  Wants 

Brainy  Men 

"  Brains "  are  always  in  demand  and  are  paid  a  "  premium,"  be- 
cause brainy  men  do  things. 

Brains  wear  out  as  certainly  as  the  body  if  not  properly  nourished. 

Grape-Nuts 

is  a  true  Brain  and  Body  Food.  It  nourishes  and  strengthens  the 
nerve  centres  —  feeds  the  nerve  cells. 

Daily  wear  and  tear  is  replaced  by  the  natural  food  elements 
stored  by  Nature  in  the  Wheat  and  Barley  of  which  Grape-Nuts  is 
made. 

Grape-Nuts  food  does  much  to  keep  one  right  for  business  or  frolic. 


_> 
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There's  A  Reason" 


Canadian  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd. 
Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Limited 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


St.  Nicholas  League  Advertising  Competition  No.  115. 


Time  to  hand  in  answers  is  up  July  10.      Prizes  awarded  in  September  number. 


Competition  Number  114  was 
just  a  simple  family  affair.  For 
this  month  we  want  you  to  tell 
the  new  Advertising  Manager 
how  to  re-organize  the  St. 
Nicholas  stamp  page,  and  make 
it  more  worthy  of  your  attention. 

This  is  rather  bold  —  that 
stamp  page  has  always  been  an 
Editorial  feature,  you  know — but 
the  Editor  says  go  ahead,  and  his 
way  of  going  ahead  is  to  give 
prizes  for  the  best  letter  on  the 
subject. 

Tell  him  how  you  like  it;  how 
to  make  it  more  attractive;  give 
an  argument  why  stamp  collec- 
tions should  be  encouraged:  any 
suggestions,  criticisms,  ideas  — 
what  he  is  trying  to  use  is  your 
brain.  He  has  discovered  that 
you  have  a  good  one. 


Report  on  Advertising  Com- 
petition No.    113. 

My!  How  wide-awake  you 
boys  and  girls  are.  We  thought 
twenty-four,  or  a  few  more, 
would  be  about  all  the  names  of 
advertised  articles  or  advertisers 
you  could  find  in  the  King's 
Move  Puzzle.  We  were  greatly 
mistaken.  Here  are  the  names 
of  the  twenty-seven  winners  who 
get  $1.00  each  this  month. 

Stanley  Burton  Simpson,  age  13, 
Illinois. 

Dorothy  Livingston,  age  13,  Mis- 
souri. 

(See  also 
IO 


Dorothy  Wilcox,  age  11,  Connect- 
icut. 

Elizabeth  Southerland,  age  16,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Frank  P.  Syms,  age  7,  New  York. 

Winifred  Homer,  age  13,  Rhode 
Island. 

Torrey  Allen,  age  11,  Vermont. 

Martha  C.  Tucker,  age  13,  Colo- 
rado. 

Ruth  Burlingame,  age  1.5,  Missouri. 

Arthur  L.  Walker,  Jr.,  age  12,  New- 
York. 

Bertha  Clark  Greenough,  age  15, 
Rhode  Island. 

Betty  Brunot,  age  12,  Louisiana. 

Helen  Simpson,  age  16,  Illinois. 

Emilie  B.  Honeyman,  age  11,  New 
York. 

Howard  Robinson,  age  11,  Indi- 
ana. 

Phyllis  Pank,  age"  14,  Missouri. 

Marjory  Homer,  age  16,  Rhode 
Island. 

Louise  Cramer,  age  14,  Georgia. 

Katharine  West,  age  13,  District 
of  Columbia. 

Charles  S.  Boarman,  age  13,  Mon- 
tana. 

Donald  W.  Barron,  age  12,  New 
York. 

Helen  M.  Rohe,  age  12,  Illinois. 

Clara  McMillen,  age  12,  Indiana. 

Zellah  F.  Bronner,  age  14,  New 
York. 

Marian  D.  Fiske,  age  14,  New 
York. 

Esther  Brown,  age  12,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Sarah  A.  Hall,  age  13,  Michigan. 

There  have  been  frequent  re- 
quests for  the  reproduction  of 
some  of  the  prize-winning  con- 
tributions. This  month  we  are 
reprinting  two  very  good  letters 

page  12.) 


ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


To  be  healthy  and,, 

vigorous,    children 

need  the  freedom 

of  movement  promoted  by  the 


[RUBBER  BUTTON] 

HOSE  SUPPORTER 

FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

It  is  desirable  because  it  is  right  in  everyway 

Keeps  the  stockings  neat  and  unwrinkled. 

Easily    managed    by    small    fingers. 

Sample  Pair, Children's  size(state  age)16c.  postpaid. 

«=EPj>  Look  for  the  Moulded  Rubber  Button, 
™=*and  "Velvet  Grip"  stamped  on  the  loop. 
Sold,  hi/  Dealers  Everywhere, 
GEORGE  FROST  COMPANY.  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Boys" 

Book  of  Model 

Aeroplanes 

By  Francis  Arnold  Collins 


Any  boy  can  make  and  fly  the  models 
described  in  this  book — over  fifty  —  and 
have  much  fun  in  the  making  and  flying. 
It  is  just  about  the  best  book  in  print 
for  boys  of  all  ages. 

Over  fifty  helpful  and  interesting  pictures, 
from  photographs  and  from  working  diagrams. 

Price,  $1.20  net ;  postage, 
14  cents. 


THE  CENTURY  CO. 

UNION  SQUARE  NEW  YORK 


YOUR  BABY 


Should    be    Happy,   Healthy  and 
Rosy-cheeked 

BORDEN'S 

EAGLE 


BRAND 


CONDENSED 
MILK 

Has  nourished  thousands  of  Babies 
to  Health  and  Happiness  dur- 
ing   the  past   54  years. 

Sen d  for  Baby  Book- 


BORDEN'S 

CONDENSED 

MILK  CO. 

"Leaders  of  Quality" 
Est.  1857.  New  York 
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ST.  NICHOLAS  LEAGUE 


which  will  show  why  we  are 
proud  of  our  St.  Nicholas  boys 
and  girls  and  their  ability. 

Dear  Ned: 

I  have  just  finished  an  Antoinette 
model  aeroplane,  and  it  is  a  dandy. 
I  tried  it  out  to-day  and  it  flew  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  feet.  The  whole 
thing  only  cost  eighty-five  cents,  ten 
cents  of  which  went  into  a  can  of  Le 
Page's  liquid  glue,  forty  cents  for  elas- 
tics, fifteen  cents  for  seven  and  one 
half  feet  of  bamboo,  five  cents  for  a 
stick  of  wood  three  feet  long,  five 
cents  for  a  piece  of  shafting,  and  ten 
cents  for  an  eight-inch  propeller  blank. 
I  covered  the  wings  with  a  piece  of 
cambric  which  I  got  from  one  of 
Mother's  old  aprons. 

I  did  n't  use  a  nail  in  the  aeroplane 
at  all.  Instead,  I  glued  everything 
firm  and  tight  with  Le  Page's.  It 's 
the  finest  glue  I  've  ever  used.  Do 
you  remember  that  first  aeroplane  we 
tried  to  make  and  glued  the  wings  on 
with  flour-and-water  paste  ?  I  used 
about  one  fifteenth  as  much  glue  and 
it  stuck  about  fifteen  times  tighter. 

You  must  come  down  on  Saturday 
and  bring  your  Bleriot  monoplane. 
We  '11  have  lots  of  fun. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  with  the 
library  slip  which  I  got  from  Le 
Page's  glue,  I  have  enough  now  to 
subscribe  to  St.  Nicholas. 

Well,  good-by,  and  don't  forget  to 
come  Saturday.      From 

Your  friend, 

John  Ketcham. 

(Anecdote  true) 
Dear  Freddie: 

Look  on  the  back  cover  of  the 
March  number  of  St.  Nicholas  and 
see  if  you  think  the  boy  in  the  "  Col- 
gate's Ribbon  Dental  Cream  "  adver- 
tisement looks  like  any  one  you  know  ! 
Mother  says  it 's  the  image  of  me,  only 
I  have  n't  got  curly  hair,  thank  good- 

(See  also 
12 


ness.  Mother  says  she 's  going  to 
take  a  picture  of  me  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, brushing  my  teeth,  just  to  com- 
pare them,  and  /  use  "  Colgate's  Den- 
tal Cream,"  too,  do  you?  And  don't 
you  love  it  ?  Mother  says  I  never 
brushed  my  teeth  so  often  or  so  long, 
as  since  we  began  using  "  C.  D.  C." 
It  is  such  fun  to  squeeze  the  tube  and 
let  the  cream  run  out  so  neatly  onto 
the  tooth-brush,  don't  you  think  so? 
And  it  leaves  such  a  good  taste  in 
your  mouth,  yum,  yum.  Just  as  if 
you  'd  been  eating  candy. 

I  must  tell  you  something  funny 
that  happened  a  while  ago !  Wrell, 
I  used  to  fill  out  the  postal  cards  that 
came  wrapped  around  the  tubes  with 
the  names  of  my  friends,  and  then  they 
received  sample  tubes  of  the  cream. 
One  day  I  wrote  down,  just  for  fun, 
"  Miss  Beauty  Walter,"  the  name  of 
Uncle  Frank's  and  Aunt  Vic's  little 
white  dog,  you  know,  that  they  al- 
ways speak  of  as  "  your  little  cousin 
Beauty,"  just  as  if  it  were  a  real  child, 
then  after  mailing  the  postal  I  forgot 
all  about  it  until  I  happened  to  be 
there  a  while  ago,  and  they  told  me 
the  tube  had  arrived  a  few  days  be- 
fore, addressed  to  "  Miss  Beauty  Wal- 
ter," and  then  a  postal  followed,  be- 
ginning, 

"  Miss  Beauty  Walter, 

Dear  Madam : 

Your  friend  Mr.  Elliot  Brown  hav- 
ing sent  your  name,"  etc.  (or  words 
to  that  effect) — Uncle  Frank  and 
Aunt  Vic  were  perfectly  delighted 
and  showed  the  postal  to  every  one 
who  called. 

They  used  the  tooth  paste  and 
liked  it  so  well  that  they  use  it  all  the 
time  now,  so  Colgate  &  Co.  ought 
to  forgive  me  for  the  joke  I  played 
on  them,  don't  you  think  so? 

With  love  to  all,  I  am, 

Your  affectionate  cousin, 

Elliot  Weld  Brown. 

page  io.) 


ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Write  us  an  Advertisement 

53  Prizes -Your  "Ad."  May  Win  One  of  Them 


/^OLGATE  &  CO.'S  advertising  manager  has 
* —  been  wondering  whether  he  knows  how  to 
write  the  best  kind  of  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  ad- 
vertisement for  St.  Nicholas  readers,  and  no- 
body can  tell  him  this  quite  as  well  as  the  ST. 
Nicholas  readers  themselves.  That  is  why  this 
advertising  contest  has  been  decided  upon  and 
each  one  of  you  boys  and  girls  is  invited  to 
compete. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  this  business 
of  writing  advertisements.  The  chances  are  that 
you  '11  find  it  much  easier  than  your  last  school 
composition.  Just  imagine  that  you  're  writing  a 
short  letter  to  one  of  your  schoolmates  telling 
how  important  it  is  to  take  proper  care  of  the 
teeth  and  how  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  is  not  only 
the  best  of  cleansers  but  besides  is  so  delicious 
in  flavor  that  its  use  is  a  real  treat. 

Then  take  off  the  '-'Dear  Agnes"  or  "Dear 
Bob  "  part  of  it  and  probably  you  have  a  good 
Colgate  advertisement.  We  say  "probably" 
because  if  your  letter  were  just  sentences  about 
Ribbon  Dental  Cream  without  any  real  feeling  of 
sincerity  behind  them,  then  Agnes  or  Bob  would 
pay  very  little  attention  and  it  would  not  be  a 
good  advertisement. 

An  advertisement  ought  to  convince,  and  you 
can't  very  well  convince  others  until  you  have 
convinced  yourself. 

So  before  you  write  the  "  ad."  be  sure  that  you 
realize  how  important  to  your  health  and  ap- 
pearance clean  teeth  are.  Read  the  Colgate 
"ads."  in  the  back  numbers  of  St.  Nicholas  and 
in  other  magazines.  Ask  your  teacher  or  your 
parents  what  they  know  or  have  heard  of  the  great 
Dental  Hygiene  movement  that  is  spreading 
throughout  the  country.  Try  Ribbon  Dental 
Crjeam,  if  you  are  not  already  using  it.  You  can 
get  it  at  your  druggist's,  or  if  you  send  us  4  cents 
we  will  mail  you  a  little  trial  tube,  together  with 
a' Good  Teeth-Good  Health  pledge  card  that  has 
helped  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  daily 
care  of  their  teeth. 

We  .are  giving  you  over  a  month  to  write  the 
prize  advertisement  and  our  advice  is  not  to  write 
it  until  you  really  believe  every  word  that  you 
write.  And  remember,  the  more  you  believe  it 
the  easier  it  will  be  to  write  it  and  the  better  the 
advertisement. 


RULES  OF  THE  CONTEST 

Any  reader  of  St.  Nicholas  under  twenty  years  of 
age  may  enter. 

Each  contestant  is  limited  to  three  advertisements, 
which  must  be  on  separate  sheets  of  paper  or  card- 
board, hand-written  in  ink,  or  type-written.  Adver- 
tisements must  not  be  more  than  200  words. 

Pictures,  drawings,  diagrams  or  photographs,  illus- 
trating your  advertisements,  are  not  required,  but  good 
ones  (particularly  photographs)  may  help  you  win  a 
prize.  These  illustrations  or  "layouts"  must  be  ar- 
ranged to  fit  one  full  page  in  St.  Nicholas  and  should 
measure  5j^  inches  wide  x  8  inches  deep. 

Advertisements  may  be  sent  folded,  flat  or  rolled, 
but  do  not  fold  photographs  or  drawings. 

To  be  considered  they  must  reach  us  before  August 
5th. 

Prize  checks  will  be  mailed  the  winners  on  Sept.  1st, 
and  the  awards  will  be  announced  on  the  back  cover 
of  the  October  St.  Nicholas. 

Place  sufficient  postage  on  your  envelope  and  ad- 
dress Colgate  &  Co.,  Advertising  Contest,  199  Fulton 
St.,  New  York  City. 


PRIZES 

1  First  Prize        .... 

.      $15.00 

2  Second  Prizes,  each 

5.00 

5  Third  Prizes,  each 

3.00 

15  Fourth  Prizes,  each   . 

2.00 

30  Fifth  Prizes,  each       .      . 

1.00 

JUDGES 


Mr.  Sidney  M.  Colgate  of  Colgate  &  Co. 

Mr.  Don  M.  Parker,  Advertising  Manager  of  St. 
Nicholas 

Mr.  Francis  A.  Collins,  author  of  "Model  Aero- 
planes " 


COLGATE  &  CO.,  199  FULTON  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Makers  of  the  famous  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap. 
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ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


DURING  I9IO,  2.623.412  CHICLETS  WERE  SOLD  EACH  DAY 


REALLY    DELIGHTFUL 


The  singer's  tones  are  more  dulcet,  the  speaker's  voice 
more  clear,  when  Chiclets  are  used  to  ease  and  refresh 
the  mouth  and  throat.  The  refinement  of  chewing  gum 
for  people  of  refinement.  It's  the  peppermint — the  true 
mint. 

For  Sale  at  all  the  Better  Sort  of  Stores 


t 


A 

I 
i 


5<t  the  Ounce  and  \n5<t,10<t  and  25<t  Packets 
SEN-SEN  CHICLET  COMPANY.metropolitan  towER,NEw  york 


^\^4^^^>x<^^^^^>x<^>^^«^  e£a£y,-; 


New  School  Edition 


ROOF  AND  MEADOW 


By  Dallas  Lore  Sharp 

Author  of  "  A  Watcher  in  the  Woods." 


A  rarely  delightful  little  book  of  bird  and  animal  sketches — good  to 
read  aloud  on  summer  outings,  good  to  have  in  every  family  library. 


The    illustrations    by    Bruce    Horsfall   make 
a  very  attractive  book. 


The  price  is  only  $.50  net. 


THE  CENTURY  CO. 
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UNION  SQUARE 


NEW  YORK 


ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


For 

Summer 
Appetites 


A  wise  mother  realizes  the 
importance  of  selecting  food  best 
adapted  to  summer  needs. 

Appetizing  flavour,  wholesome  nourishment  and  convenience  of  serving 
are  all  found  in 

Post  Toasties 

No  wonder  the  little  folks  are  on  tiptoe  with  anticipation  when    they 
see  a  package  of  this  crisp,  delicious  food. 

Post  Toasties  are  ready  to  serve  direct  from  the  package  with  cream, 
and  sugar  if  desired. 

"The  Memory  Lingers" 


Canadian  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Limited 
Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Limited 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 
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ST.  NICHOLAS  STAMP  PAGE 


WHO  IS  WHO? 

A  READER  of  St.  Nicholas  recently  sent  a  query 
as  to  the  individuals  pictured  upon  certain 
stamps.  One  of  the  methods  of  making  a  collection 
more  interesting  and  more  instructive  is  to  print  in 
small  letters  above  or  below  each  stamp  some  item 
of  information  relative  to  it.  One  can  name  the 
person,  or  place,  or  event  portrayed,  and  such  dates 
as  may  seem  judicious.  Over  each  series  of  stamps 
may  be  printed  the  name  of  the  king  or  ruler  gov- 
erning that  country  at  the  time  of  issue  ;  or  a  few 
words  explaining  the  reason  for  the  issue  if  it  be 
commemorative,  or  in  any  way  historically  distinc- 
tive,— as  the  new  Portugal  issues.  The  space  cov- 
ered by  the  stamp  may  be  utilized  for  various 
memoranda,  .as  the  date  purchased,  price  paid,  and 
from  whom  purchased  or  obtained.  As  the  years 
go  by,  these  little  notations  become  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  owner  of  a  collection.  Many  of  the 
readers  of  St.  Nicholas  already  make  it  a  practice 
of  noting  in  their  albums  these  bits  of  historical 
information,  and  the  beautiful  new  Bulgaria  stamps, 
bright  and  attractive,  have  brought  to  the  editor  a 
number  of  inquiries  as  to  "who"  and  "what."  For 
the  benefit  of  all,  we  would  say  that  the  ruler  of  the 
country  is  Ferdinand ;  the  coins  are  stotinka  and 
leva, — ioo  stotinki  equal  one  leva,  or  about  twenty 
cents.  It  perhaps  might  be  mentioned  here  -that  the 
puzzling  differences  between  the  first  and  second 
series  are  to  be  found  in  the  words  expressing  value, 
and  are  due  to  a  change  from  centimes  and  francs 
(to  the  stotinka.  The  pictures  on  the  new  set  are  as 
follows :  on  the  one  stotinka  the  Czar's  country  seat 
at  Assen  ;  two  stotinki,  Czar  Ferdinand ;  three  sto- 
tinki, view  of  Stirnowa,  where  independence  was 
declared  ;  five  and  ten  stotinki,  Czar  in  military  and 
in  naval  uniform  ;  fifteen  stotinki,  banks  of  river 
Isker ;  twenty-five  stotinki,  again  the  Czar;  thirty 
stotinki,  Monastery  of  Rilo  ;  fifty  stotinki,  Czar  and 
staff  witnessing  military  manceuvers  ;  one  leva,  Czar 
in  ancient  Bulgarian  coronation  robes ;  two  levas, 
Monastery  of  Holy  Trinity.  A  three-leva  stamp  is 
to  be  issued,  showing  a  view  of  Varna  Harbor. 

QUEER  STAMPS 

IN  turning  over  the  pages  of  our  catalogue  we 
notice  many  designs  for  stamps  which  seem  odd 
to  us.  To  the  mind  of  the  editor,  the  queerest  of 
all  occur  in  the  issues  of  Cauca,  a  province  in  Co- 
lumbian Republic,  formerly  called  New  Grenada.  The 
first  issue  is  really  like  a  stamp,  having  the  name 
of  the  issuing  country,  Republic  of  New  Grenada. 
Why  a  stamp  issued  so  late  as  1879  should  still  bear 
the  old  title,  the  editor  does  not  know.  Although 
no  value  appears  upon  the  stamp,  its  face  value  was 
five  centavos.  But  it  is  to  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  types  that  attention  is  directed.  None  of 
these  bear  the  name  of  any  country,  and  only  the 
first  any  value.  The  design  is  a  rough  monogram 
of  the  letters  S  and  P  and  is  roughly  hand-stamped 
upon  ordinary  note-paper.  The  two  letters  are  the 
initials  of  the  prefect,  Salmon  Posso.  There  is  some 
doubt  attached  to  their  authenticity,  but  they  are 
listed  in  catalogues  both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.     In  passing,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the 


1892  issue,  also  doubtful,  was  printed  in  the  United 
States  at  St.  Louis. 

There  is  another  issue  of  queer  stamps  to  be 
found  in  the  early  series  of  Uganda.  These  were  all 
made  with  a  type-writer  on  a  thin-laid  note-paper. 
They  were  printed  by  the  Rev.  E.  Miller,  at  Mengo, 
and  are  in  both  black  and  violet  ink.  Nothing  ap- 
pears on  these  stamps  but  "the  letters  U  and  G,  .and 
a  figure  of  value.  Later  sets  have  a  date  and  the 
name  in  full,  and  quite  an  ornate  set  was  printed 
by  the  Rev.  F.  Rowling,  at  Luba's.  The  unit  of 
value  in  this  last  set  was  an  anna,  while  in  the 
original  it  was  a  cowrie.  A  cowrie  is  really  the 
shell  of  a  mollusk  {Cyprcea  Moneta)  much  used 
in  Africa  as  money.  It  was  probably  only  a  term 
at  the  time  stamps  were  issued.  The  lowest  value 
of  the  1895  issue 'is  five  cowries,  while  the  lowest 
value  of  the  1896  issue  is  one  anna.  This  indicates 
the  money  value  of  a  cowrie. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 

tfTITJ'RIC  B.,  who  incloses  postage  with  his  inquiry 
^U  -L/  but  gives  no  address,  asks  some  pertinent  ques- 
tions about  India.  Some  of  the  English  Colonies, 
previous  to  their  coming  under  direct  control  of  the 
crown,  have  been  managed  "in  trust"  by  Companies. 
The  "British  South  Africa  Company"  still  appears 
upon  the  stamps  of  Rhodesia.  India  was  managed 
by  the  "Honorable  East  India  Company."  The  first 
postage-stamps  were  issued  in  1854  and  were  locally 
printed.  The  name  on  these  is  "India,"  although 
printed  on  paper  water-marked  with  the  coat-of-arms 
of  the  East  India  Company.  A  year  later  stamps 
were  printed  in  London  by  the  Company,  and  these 
are  "East  India."  This  title  continued  in  use  on 
the  various  issues  until  1877,  when  Queen  Victoria 
assumed  the  title  of  Empress  of  India.  Since  then 
all  stamps  have  been  altered  to  "India."  <|  Pictures  of- 
birds  are  quite  common  on  stamps.  Their  appear- 
ance on  the  stamps  of  a  country  usually  means  that 
the  species  represented  are  native  to  the"  country, 
but  such  is  not  always  the  case.  The  editor  gives 
such  information  as  he  has  concerning  the  four 
birds  which  have  attracted  your  attention.  The 
Portuguese  name  for  Azores  is  Hawk  Islands,  and 
the  bird  pictured  on  the  stamps  is  not  a  dove,  but 
quite  the  reverse.  The  Cook  Islands  bird  is  a  sand- 
piper, or  snipe.  Its  local  name  is  "torea,"  and  it 
is  a  very  common  bird  among  the  islands.  The 
Guatemala  parrot  is  a  quesal  or  quetzal,  the  royal  bird 
of  the  state.  Its  plumage  of  metallic  green  and  gold 
is  brilliant  and  beautiful,  and  the  long  tail-feathers 
often  exceed  three  feet  in  length.  The  wonderful 
head-dresses  and  robes  of  state  of  the  ancient  Incas 
were  made  from  the  quesal,  and  the  use  of  its 
plumage  was  restricted  to '  the  royal  family.  The 
bird  of  Hungary  is  the  fabled  turul,  or  mythical 
bird  of  the  Magyars.  Whether  it  ever  existed  is  a 
mooted  question,  but  legends  concerning  it  date  back 
many  centuries.  All  associate  the  bird  (a  falcon) 
with  the  glory  of  the  people.  Attila  had  a  shield  in 
the  shape  of  a  crowned  bird,  called  the  "Turul." 
<|The  first  Brazilian  stamps  were  issued  with  all 
values  on  t^e  same  sheet;  eighteen  of  the  30  reis, 
twenty-four  of  the  60  and  eighteen  of  the  90. 
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ST.  NICHOLAS  STAMP  DIRECTORY 


BIG  STAMP  ALBUM,  10  CENTS. 

8x5  1-8  inches;  546  spaces,  160  pictures;  heavy 
covers.  Bargain!  Other  albums  30c.  to  $55.00. 
SendforlistandcopyMonthlypaperfree.  Scott's 
Catalogue,  800  pages,  paper  covers,  60c;  cloth, 
75c.  108  all  different  Stamps,  Paraguay,  Turkey, 
Victoria,  etc.,  only  10c.  17  different  umtsedl$\ca- 
ragua,  Cuba,  Salvador,  etc.,  10c.  Approval 
sheets  50  per  cent  commission.    Scott  Stamp 


§  &  Coin  Co.,  127  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 


START  A  COLLECTION  gFUs ^ocals, 

U.  S.  Revenues,  U.  S.  Envelops,  Foreign   Envelops,   Match 
and  Medicine,  at  50%  discount.   We  will  send  a  nice  selection  of 
either  of  above  on  approval.      New  England  Stamp  Co., 
43  Washington  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


STAMP  ALBUM  with  538  genuine  stamps,  inch  Rhodesia, 
Congo  (tiger),  China  (dragon),  Tasmania  (landscape), 
Jamaica  (waterfalls),  etc.,  only  10c.  100  dif.  Japan, 
India,  N.  Zld.,  etc.,  5c.  Agents  wanted  50%.  Big  Bar- 
gain list,  coupons,  etc.,  all  Free!  We  Buy  Stamps. 
C.  E.  Hussman  StampCo.,  Dept.  I,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


RARE  Stamps  Free.  15  all  different,  Canadians,  and  10  India, 
X^m^if.  with  Catalogue  Free.  Postage  2  cents.  If  possible  send 
/Sfl^fiSl  names  andaddresses  of  two  stamp  collectors.  Special 
Ml  JBl  offers,  all  different,  contain  no  two  alike.  50  Spain, 
11%  mm]  llc.;40  japan, 5c;  1""  I  .  S.,20c;  10  Paraguay,  7c;  17 
\»sS«0'  Mexico,  10c.;20Turkey,7(  ,;10  Persia,  7c; 3  Sudan.  5c; 
^JSfii^  10  Chile,  3c  ;  50  Italy,  19c;  200  Foreign,  10c;  lOEgypt, 
7c ;50  Africa, 24c.  ;3  Crete,  3c;  20 Denmark,  5c;20  Portugal,  6c;  7 
Siam,  15c;  10 Brazil,  5c; 7  Malay,  10c;  loFinland,  5c;  50  Persia, 
89c;  50  Cuba,  60c;  6  China,  4c;  8  Bosna,  7c  Remit  in  Stamps  or 
Money-Order.  Fine  approval  sheets  50%  Discount,  50  Page  List 
Free.    Marks  Stamp  Company,  Dept.  N,  Toronto,  Canada. 


FREE  SO  STAMPS  FOR  ALL  SENDING  for  our  approval 
sheets  @bb%%  discount.  B.  Elmer,  149  W.  90th  St.,  New  York. 


RADr  AIIMS   EACH  SET  5  CENTS- 

D.tt.IY\J.Mim.J     10   Luxemburg:  8  Finland;  20  Sweden; 
15  Russia  ;  8  Costa   Rica ;   12  Porto  Rico  ;  8  Dutch  Indies  ;  5 
Crete.     Lists  of  5000  low-priced  stamps  free. 
Chambers  Stamp  Co.,  Ill  G  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 

70    DIFFERENT  FOREIGN  STAMPS  FROM  70   DIF= 

•  '■'    ferent  Foreign  Countries,  including  Crete,    Gold  Coast, 
Hong-Kong,  Monaco,  Persia,  Reunion,  Servia,  Tunis,  Uruguay, 
etc.;  and  our  pamphlet  which  tells  you  "  How  to  Make  a  Stamp 
Collection  Properly,"  for  only  15c.    A  Big  Bargain, 
Queen  City  Stamp  &  Coin  Co. ,7  Sinton  Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 

STAMPS  108  ALL  DIFFERENT. 

Transvaal,  Servia,  Brazil,     Peru,  Cape  G.  H.,  Mex- 
cico,  Natal,  Java,  etc.,  and  Album,  10c     1000  Finely  | 
Mixed,  20c      65  different  U.  S.,  25c     1000  hinges,  5c 
Agents  wanted,  50  per  cent.    List  Free.    I  buy  stamps. 

C.  Stegman,  5941  Cote  Brilliante  Av.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

STAMPS  100  VARIETIES  FOREIGN,  FREE.  Postage  2c 
Mention  St.  Nicholas.    Quaker  Stamp  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

25c.  REDFIELD  STAMP  WEEKLY.  For  six  months  (26 
issues).  "  Redfield's  "  is  the  finest  weekly  stamp  publication  in 
the  world.  We  give,  absolutely  free,  to  each  new  subscriber  a 
splendidpacket  of  200  all  different  selected  foreign  stamps.  Your 
money  promptly  refunded  if  you  are  not  more  than  pleased. 
The  Redfield  Pub.  Co.,  751  Main  St.,  Smethport,  Pa. 

FREE!  3  DIFFERENT  SOUDAN,  5  DIFFERENT  TUNIS, 

or  Nicaragua  1878  5c,  cat.  25c  One  of  these  sets,  big  lists, 
and  details  of  $1000  prize  stamp  contest  for  2c  postage.  Fine 
50%  approvals.    W.  C.  Phillips  &  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

STAMPS  FREE,  100  ALL  DIFFERENT. 

For  the  names  of  two  collectors  and  2c  postage.  20  different 
foreign  coins,  25c    Toledo  Stamp  Co,.  Toledo,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

DANDY  PACKET  Stamps  Free.  For  names  two  honest  collec- 
tors; 2c  postage.  Send  to-day.  U.T.K.  Stamp  Co.,  Utica,  N.Y. 

C    VARIETIES  PERU  FREE. 

*■*    With  trial  approval  sheets.    F.  E.  Thorp,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

STAMPS  105 China, Egypt,etc,stampdictionaryandlist3000  (SB 
bargains  2c.  Agts.,  50%.  A.  Bullard  &  Co.,  Sta.A, Boston.  !Ia 


UDNIT 


The  Shoe  Polish  Powder.  Will  not 
DRY  UP  or  FREEZE.  A  pkg. 
makes  enough  polish  to  SHINE  A 
PAIR  OF  SHOES  ONE  YEAR 
(a  coating  lasts  i  to  2  weeks  or  more).  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  all  black 
leathers  and  kids.  NO  PASTE.  WON'T  SMUT.  Longer 
time  between  coatings.  So  many  more  shines  in  a  package 
(equals  ten  ioc  bottles).     Price  25c     Box  91-F. 

CHARLES  FRENCH  PERRY,  BANGOR,  MAINE. 

BOYS,    GET    THIS     RACING 
AIRSHIP  FREE  FOR  THE  4th 

Here's  a  great  offer:— 

One  dozen  4th  of  July 

balloons  4%  ft.  high 

furnished  complete — 

$1.00,  and  our'  'Right" 

airship 5%  ft.  long  FREE! 

Don't    overlook    this  1      A 

day's  fun  for  $1.00.  Airship 

alone  for  30  cents  postpaid. 

BRAZEL  NOVELTY  CO.  1739  Ella  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


AEROPLANE  FREE 


or  your  choice  of  a  Base-ball  outfit 
to  every  ambitious  boy.     For  full 
information  write  : 
MAGNUS  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  K,  509  N.  Grand  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Young  folks  have  just  as  many  wants  and  desires 
as  the  grown-up.  The  advertisers  who  endeavor  to 
satisfy  these  wants  and  desires  are  wise. 


Educate  Your  Child 

at  Home 

{Established  J8gy) 
Under  the  direction  of 

CALVERT  SCHOOL,  Inc. 

A  unique  system  by  means  of  which  chil- 
dren from  kindergarten  to  12  years  of  age 
may  be  educated  entirely  at  home  by  the  best 
modern  methods  and  under  the  guidance 
and  supervision  of  a  school  with  a  national 
reputation  for  training  young  children.  For 
information  write,  stating  age  of  child,  to 
THE  CALVERT  SC1IOOL.14  Chase  St  .,Baltimore,Md. 
V    M    H1LLYEK,  A  B    (Harvard),  Headmaster 

Connecticut,  Sound  Beach. 

THE  AGASSIZ    SUMMER  SCHOOL 

for  Adults  as  well  as  Young  Folks. 
Arcadia  :  Sound  Beach,  Connecticut. 
Near  to  the  Heart  of  Nature  : 
Seashore,  Suburbs,  and  Country. 
In  Education  and  Recreation. 
Four  Weeks,  beginning  June  27,  1911. 
In  Tents  and  Buildings. 
Arrangements  for  Camping  Parties. 

THREE  DEPARTMENTS 
1.  Professional  2.  Popular  3.  Juvenile 

Under    Management    of    Edward    F.    Bigelow,   with     Efficient 

Assistants. 

Send  10c.  for  "  The  Guide  to  Nature  " 
for  Adults,  Giving  Full   Particulars. 
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PUT    THESE    ON    YOUR    SUMMER    LIST 


MISS  LIVINGSTON'S 
COMPANION 

By  MARY  DILLON,  author  of  "The  Rose  of  Old  St.  Louis,"  "In  Old  Bellaire,"  etc. 

The  setting  is  old  New  York  and  the  delightful  country  homes 
near  by,  with  glimpses  of  the  Indian  wilderness  and  of  England. 
It  is  the  old,  old  —  yet  eternally  new  —  story  of  young  life  and 
young  love,  with  a  pretty  touch  of  mystery  which  keeps  the 
reader  guessing  to  the  end ;  and  Mary  Dillon  tells  it  with  the 
sympathy  and  color  of  an  artist. 

Very  winsome  illustrations  by  Furman.  A  12mo  of  434  pages. 
Price,  $1.30  net;  postage,  13  cents. 


MOLLY  MAKE-BELIEVE 

By  ELEANOR  HALLOWELL  ABBOTT 

Could  it  have  happened?  Perhaps  not — "it  is  a  story  of  love's  fairy-land,  where  things 
do  not  happen  as  they  do  in  the  world,  which  is  the  world  of  all  of  us ;  but  as  the  heart 
eternally  wishes  them  to  happen." 

And  Molly  is  "the  daintiest  bit  of  humanity  ever  put  into  a  book." 

Cleverly  illustrated  by  Tittle.  A  16mo  of  211  pages.  Price,  $1.00  net ;  postage,  8  cents. 


JOHN  SHERWOOD,  IRONMASTER 

By  Dr.  S.  WEIR  MITCHELL,  author  of  "Hugh  Wynne,  Free  Quaker,"  "Constance  Trescot,"  "The  Guillotine  Club,"  etc 

Here  is  the  life  story  of  a  master  of  men — his  rise  to  power,  his  battle  against  threatening 

defeat,  his  life  in  the  woods,  and  his  winning,  from  tragedy  and  seeming  wreck,  life's  best 

and  supreme  happiness.  The  tale  is  told  with  Dr.  Mitchell's  vivid  reality  and  masterly  skill. 

A  12mo  of  316  pages.    Price,  $1.20  net ;  postage,  12  cents. 


THE  DWELLER  ON  THE  THRESHOLD 

By  ROBERT  HICHENS,  author  of  "The  Garden  of  Allah,"  "Bella  Donna,"  etc. 

"Not  since  the  days  of  'Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde'  has  there  appeared  so   powerful  a 
study  of  the  mystery  of  human  personality." 

The  drama  is  "set  forth  with  the  consummate  art  of  which  Mr.  Hichens  has   made 
himself  the  master." 

A  12mo  of  273  pages.     Price,  $1.10  net;  postage,  10  cents. 


AN  ARDENT  AMERICAN 

By  Mrs.  RUSSELL  CODMAN 

The  story  of  the  most  charming  of  American  girls,  her  first  visit  to  the  country  she  adores, 
her  choice  of  the  right  lover.     It  is  a  heart  record  of  unusual  substance  and  appeal. 

Out-of-the-ordinary  pictures  by  Flagg  and  Leonard.   A  12mo  of  411  pages. 
Price,  $1.20  net;  postage,  12  cents. 
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An  Ivory  Soap  Bubble- Party — for 
Rainy  Afternoons. 

An  excellent  way  for  children  to  amuse 
themselves  if  they  must  stay  indoors  on  account 
of  the  weather  is  to  have  an  Ivory  Soap 
bubble-party. 

The  expense  is  trifling;  and  the  bubbles  are 
a  source  of  endless  delight.  They  are  of  the 
most  beautiful  colors  imaginable,  and  last  longer 
and  float  higher  than  those '  made  with  other 
soaps. 

Directions:  Dissolve  half  of  a  small  cake  of 
Ivory  Soap,  shaved  fine,  in  two  quarts  of  luke- 
warm water.  Add  five  drops  of  glycerine.  Fur- 
nish each  child  with  a  clay  pipe. 

Ivory  Soap 994^o  Per  Cent.  Pure 
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THE    SHINING    SHIP 

BY  ISABEL  ECCLESTONE  MACKAY 


No.  10 


All  day  I  see  the  ships  sail  in,  the  sun  upon  their  spars, 
And  silently  at  night  they  pass  between  me  and  the  stars. 

Oh,  many,  many  ships  there  be, 

From  Biscay  Bay  and  China  Sea ! 

But  never  comes  a  ship  for  me, 
Across  the  flooding  bars. 

All  day  I  watch  the  ships  sail  out,  so  brave  and  gallantly; 

And  while  I  sleep  they  sail  away,  impatient  for  the  sea. 

Strange  ways  are  theirs,  where  strange  winds  blow, 
Strange  islands  loom  and  strange  tides  flow- 
But  round  and  round  the  world  they  go 

And  never  wait  for  me. 

One  day  a  shining  ship  shall  ride  at  anchor  by  the  quay ; 
From  her  slow-furling  sails  shall  shake  the  scents  of  Araby; 

She  bears  no  name,  she  cannot  stay ; 

But  on  her  decks  I  '11  sail  away, 

To  China  Sea  and  Biscay  Bay— 
Oh,  she  's  the  ship  for  me  ! 
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FINE    POINTS   OF    TENNIS 


BY  E.  WILLIS  SCOTT 


To  the  looker-on,  tennis  is  a  game  which  can  be 
learned  by  any  one  who  has  a  racket,  net,  and  an 
available  court.  Those  who  have  studied  the 
game  and  its  endless  possibilities,  realize,  how- 
ever, its  •  difficulties,  which  even  many  good 
players  often  fail  to  overcome.  If  the  fine  points 
of  the  game  were  more  generally  understood,  it 


POSITION    FOR    SERVICE. 

is  probable  that,  like  riding  and  golf,  it  would  be 
taken  up  at  the  beginning  under  the  supervision 
of  a  professional,  who  would  start  the  novice 
correctly  and  so  prevent  the  falling  into  endless 
errors. 

The  first  point  which  should  be  emphasized  is 
the  necessity  of  correct  foot-work.  This  essen- 
tial detail  has  been  overlooked,  until  recently,  by 
all  but  those  who  have  made  a  scientific  study  of 
how  to  develop  the  greatest  speed  and  accuracy 
in  placing  the  ball.  To  this  end  they  have  de- 
voted hours  of  thought  and  discussion,  and  have 


found  that  unless  the  feet  are  firmly  and  cor- 
rectly placed,  these  results  cannot  be  attained. 
For  the  forearm  drive,  the  body  should  be  turned 
to  the  right  and  the  left  foot  placed  in  advance, 
so  that,  when  the  bat  is  swung  through,  on  the 
finish  of  the  stroke,  the  body  may  come  through 
with  it,  and  the  weight  fall  on  the  left  foot. 
With  the  backhand  stroke  this  position  is  doubly 
important,  the  right  foot  being  in  front  this  time 
and  the  body  well  turned  toward  the  ball.  This 
not  only  gives  accuracy  and  power  to  the  stroke, 
but  adds  several  inches  to  the  length  of  one's 
reach.  In  other  words,  it  gives  the  player  more 
time  to  get  to  the  ball,  and  consequently  greater 
possibility  of  returning  it  and  placing  it  ac- 
curately. At  first,  in  running  for  a  ball,  it  will 
be  found  rather  awkward  to  have  to  change  the 
feet  so  that  when  the  time  comes  to  stroke  the 
ball,  the  player  will  be  in  the  correct  position ;  but 
as  proficiency  is  acquired  by  practice,  the  player 
will  fall  into  the  attitude  naturally,  and  without 
having  to  expend  thought  as  to  how  it  is  done. 

In  serving,  the  poise  is  equally  important.  The 
left  foot  should  be  in  advance,  and  the  body 
slightly  turned  to  the  right,  for,  on  the  follow- 
through,  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  falls  on  the 
left  foot,  and  it  must  be  firmly  placed,  or  the 
server  loses  his  balance  and  cannot  get  into  posi- 
tion to  receive  his  opponent's  return. 

In  smashing,  the  position  is  the  same  as  in 
serving.  Here,  too,  the  follow-through  of  the 
arm  and  the  entire  body  is  of  great  value  in  giv- 
ing weight  and  speed  to  the  ball. 

The  same  firm  footing  is  essential  in  returning 
a  smash.  Learn  to  discover  where  your  oppo- 
nent is  going  to  place  the  ball  by  watching  his 
bat,  and  try  to  reach  the  spot  in  time  to  have  both 
feet  solidly  fixed.  In  this  way  many  apparent 
"kills"  have  been  returned,  much  to  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  smasher,  who  generally  feels  that 
the  point  has  been  won  by  his  single  stroke,  and, 
therefore,  fails  to  get  back  into  position  in  time 
to  cover  his  court. 

The  follow-through  at  the  end  of  the  stroke 
is  as  essential  in  tennis  as  it  is  in  golf,  where 
players  say  its  importance  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. By  this  means,  depth,  accuracy,  and 
speed  are  maintained.  But  when  the  striker  con- 
siders a  ball  with  a  "break"  more  difficult  for  his 
opponent  to  return,  he  can  draw  his  bat  across 
the' ball  instead  of  following  it  through.  This  is 
very  effective  at  times,  and  if  not  used  too  often. 
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Another  point  of  great  importance  is  the  neces- 
sity of  varying  one's  game.  If  you  find  that  your 
opponent  likes  a  certain  kind  of  ball,  and  can 
play  it  better  than  you  can,  change  your  stroke. 
If  he  likes,  for  instance,  a  hard-driven,  low-bounc- 
ing ball,  give  him  a  slow,  high  bouncer,  with 
a  twist  on  it.  In  other  words,  break  his  game  up. 
If  he  is  driving  and  bringing  his  shots  off  with 
ease  and  accuracy,  "lob"  consistently  to  him  for 
a  few  games,  or  longer,  if  necessary.  No  one 
can  drive  a  "lobbed  ball"  — it  invariably  goes  well 
out  of  court  or  into  the  net.  The  only  way  to 
meet  a  very  high-bouncing  ball  is  to  use  the 
smash  stroke,  which  requires  much  practice  to 
bring  to  perfection.  By  the  time  your  opponent 
has  solved  this  change  in  your  game,  you  can  re- 
turn to  your  hard  drive  with  every  probability 
of  finding  him  hopelessly  out  of  his  stride.  Gen- 
erally, close  matches  are  won  by  the  player  who 
shows  the  best  generalship  and  has  the  most  re- 
sources. To  this  end,  it  is  well  to  develop  a 
number  of  strokes  and  perfect  them,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  meet  each  player  on  his  own  ground. 


conditions  considerably  annoying,  but  he  will 
overcome  these  in  time,  and  will  learn  to  play  just 
as  well  as  he  does  in  his  home  court. 


POSITION    FOR    FOREHAND    STROKE. 

Tournament  play  develops  resourcefulness, 
and  those  who  wish  to  improve  their  game  can- 
not take  up  that  fascinating  diversion  too  early. 
At  first,  the  novice  will  find  the  ever-changing 


THE    FOLLOW-THROUGH    OF    A    FOREHAND    STROKE. 

In  serving,  it  is  most  important  to  acquire 
speed  and  accuracy  in  placing.  Variety  in  the 
use  of  these  essentials  is  also  necessary.  If  your 
adversary  excels  in  cross-court  shots,  serve  down 
the  middle  line  as  near  the  corner  as  possible— 
if  he  has  a  deadly  backhand  stroke,  give  him  balls 
on  his  forehand,  and  vary  your  game,  but  not 
always  striving  for  a  hard  ball.  It  is  much  more 
important  to  serve  your  second  ball  reasonably 
hard  than  to  try  for  a  very  severe  first  ball, 
which  rarely  goes  in,  and  then  fearfully  serve 
an  exceedingly  easy  second  one,  which  is  gen- 
erally placed  out  of  your  reach.  If  you  do  not 
dare  serve  a  hard  second  ball,  at  least  serve  a 
long  one  which  is  fairly  difficult  to  handle,  and 
in  this,  as  in  all  'other  departments  of  the  game, 
learn  to  cover  your  strokes  as  far  as  possible,  so 
that  it  is  difficult  for  your  opponent  to  foretell 
just  what  your  intentions  are. 


In  developing  one's  game  of  tennis  the  value  of 
steady,    consistent    practice    cannot    be    overesti- 
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mated.  By  practice  I  do  not  necessarily  mean 
playing  a  match  against  a  player  where  the  main 
object  is  to  win,  but  the  striving  by  constant  en- 
deavor to  bring  to  perfection  any  one  stroke. 


develop  his  game  to  be  willing  to  work,  for  it  is 
work,  hard  and  monotonous,  this  practice  play, 
but  as  the  improvement  in  your  game,  by  this 
practice,  becomes  more  evident,  many  of  your 
friends  will  adopt  these  same  methods,  and  this 
"give  and  take"  idea  will  rapidly  become  popular. 
Practice  against  a  wall  is  one  of  the  most  ad- 
vantageous ways  of  developing  one's  game.  It 
strengthens  the  backhand  strokes  tremendously 
and  makes  one  quick  and  accurate.  It  is  well  to 
draw  a  chalk-line  on  the  wall,  the  same  height  as 
the  net,  and  play  as  closely  to  it  as  possible,  watch- 
ing carefully,  however,  to  see  that  the  ball  actu- 
ally goes  over  the  line,  and  that  the  eye  is  not 
simply  drawn  to  it  as  to  a  mark  to  be  hit.  Think 
about  your  foot-work,  too,  while  you  are  practis- 
ing in  this  way,  and  watch  the  effect  of  stroking 
the  ball  correctly,  after  the  old  or  incorrect 
method.  A  little  constant  practice  in  this  way 
will  show  remarkable  results  in  a  very  short  time. 


POSITION'    FOR    A    BACKHAND    STROKE. 


Before  you  begin  your  match,  ask  your  oppo- 
nent to  direct  his  service  at  a  certain  place.  Go 
to  the  net,  for  instance,  and  ask  him  to  serve  the 
balls  at  any  and  every  angle.  Watch  them  care- 
fully, and  see  that  you  always  hit  them  in  the 
center  of  your  bat ;  for  in  this  way  you  will  learn 
to  control  them,  and  soon  will  be  able  to  place 
them  where  you  will.  When  you  find  that  you 
have  "your  eye  on  the  ball,"  as  the  expression 
goes,  ask  him  for  "lobs,"  and  work  at  these  until 
you  are  fairly  sure  of  them.  Of  course  you  will 
have  to  do  the  same  favor  for  him,  but  at  the 
same  time  you  will  be  developing  your  lobbing, 
passing,  and  ground  strokes.  AVhen  you  have 
attained  a  fair  amount  of  proficiency  at  the  net, 
go  back  to  the  base-line,  and  work  at  your  fore- 
hand and  backhand  drives,  thinking  especially  of 
the  foot-work  and  follow-through.  And  when 
you  feel  that  you  have  gained  as  much  as  you  can 
for  the  time  being  by  this  sort  of  work,  then,  and 
then  only,  begin  your  game. 

At  first,  you  will  probably  have  difficulty  in 
finding  some  one  who  is  sufficiently  anxious  to 


THE    FOLLOW-THROUGH    OF    A    BACKHAND    STROKE. 

If  the  aid  of  a  professional  is  within  reach, 
so  much  the  better,  for  it  will  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  returning  the  help  given  you  by  some 
friend  in  practising  your  strokes,  and  then,  too, 
you  will  receive  many  valuable  hints  as  to  how  to 
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make  certain  strokes  and  overcome  certain  faults. 
But  good  professionals  are  sometimes  impossible 
to  procure,  so  the  best  one  can  do  is  to  read  the 


A  player  with  only  one  stroke  may  do  very  well 
at  his  home  club,  where  he  only  meets  players  of 
little  experience,  but  let  him  compete  with  a  good 
tournament  player  who  quickly  realizes  that  the 
entire  strength  of  his  game  lies  in  that  one  stroke, 
and  see  how  quickly  it  is  broken  up.  This  can 
be  accomplished  by  placing  the  ball  so  that  the 
player's  one  stroke  cannot  be  used,  and  by  giving 
him  hard  and  soft,  or  long  and  short  balls,  or 
perhaps  a  high-bouncing  or  a  cut,  low-bounc- 
ing ball.  Any  of  these  will  serve  to  break  up 
that  carefully  developed  one-stroke  game,  and 
then,  what  has  the  aspirant  to  tournament  honors 
left  to  fall  back  upon?  It  is  much  better  to  de- 
velop an  all-round  winning  game,  with  a  fair 
mastery  of  all  the  strokes,  and  thus  be  able  to 
withstand  an  attack  made  from  any  and  all  quar- 
ters. 

Our  present  champion,  Larned,  took  years  to 
reach  his  present  invulnerable  position.  At  first, 
he  played  a  brilliant,  though  erratic  game,  un- 
beatable at  times,  and  often  lamentably  "off,"  but 


THE  SWING  FOR  AN  OVERHEAD  SMASH. 

books  and  articles  written  by  those  who  are  mas- 
ters of  the  game,  and  watch  closely  the  present 
champions,  and  absorb  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
good  points  of  their  play. 

I  know  of  one  girl  who  aspires  to  champion- 
ship honors,  and  who,  during  the  tennis  season, 
practises  two  hours  a  day  with  a  professional. 
She  works  half  an  hour  at  the  net  and  then  half 
an  hour  in  the  back  of  the  court,  and  only  then 
is  allowed  the  "fun"  of  actually  playing  the  game. 
It  does  seem  a  good  deal  of  a  grind,  but  her 
progress  has  been  remarkable,  and  it  will  not  be 
many  years  before  the  national  championship 
will  be  within  her  grasp. 

When  the  game  is  at  last  started,  do  not  play 
with  the  sole  object  of  winning.  This,  of  course, 
is  very  pleasant,  and  the  ultimate  goal,  but  to 
win  tournaments  other  methods  should  be  pur- 
sued. Practise  strokes,  — not  only  one,  but  all  of 
them.  A  good  forearm  drive  is  very  necessary, 
and  will  often  win  a  match,  but  it  should  not  be 
cultivated  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  strokes. 


THE  FOLLOW-THROUGH  OF  AN  OVERHEAD  SMASH. 

all  the  time,  while  he  was  losing  matches,  he  was 
perfecting  his  form,  practising  his  strokes,  and 
working  for  that  machine-like  accuracy  in  every 
department  of  the  game  for  which  he  is  now 
famous,  and  which  makes  him  well-nigh  invincible. 
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The  rule  of  playing  with  those  who  can  beat  us 
is  one  that  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged.  This 
will  not  be  found  any  too  easy  to  accomplish,  as 
most  players  know  how  detrimental  a  weak  an- 
tagonist is  to  his  game;  but  it  can  generally  be 
brought  about  if  persisted  in,  and  if  you  can  make 
the  game  sufficiently  interesting  and  show  your 
desire  to  learn,  you  will  often  find  that  those 
who  are  better  than  you  will  be  willing  to  help 
you   by   valuable   advice   and   many    suggestions. 

One  of  the  first  essentials  of  the 
game  is  the  knowledge  of  how  to 
cover  your  court.  When  receiving 
your  opponent's  serve,  stand  out- 
side the  base-line,  provided  his 
serve  is  of  any  strength  whatever, 
and  always  come  back  to  that  posi- 
tion after  running  in  to  take  a  short 
ball,  unless  your  return  warrants 
a  rush  to  the  net.  Avoid  being 
caught  between  the  service-line 
and  the  base-line,  as  this  position, 
if  your  antagonist  plays  anything 
like  a  long  ball,  necessitates  a 
"pick-up"  return,  which  has  no 
length  or  speed,  and  rarely  any 
accuracy.  It  is  simply  a  defensive 
play,  and  generally  a  very  weak 
one.  If  you  are  well  back  in  the 
court,  any  shot  other  than  a  "kill" 
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can  be  handled  offensively,  for  it  is  voi.l 

much  easier  to  run  forward  than 
back,  which  means  that  you  have  your  antagonist 
at  a  disadvantage  instead  of  his  having  you  in 
the  unpleasant  predicament,  and  the  offensive 
game  is  the  game  that  wins.  Of  course  there  are 
many  times  when  a  defensive  game  is  most  nec- 
essary, and  one  of  the  greatest  errors  in  tennis 
is  that  of  trying  to  "kill"  every  ball,  which  is  the 
mistake  of  most  impetuous  young  players.  Watch 
your  chance  and  make  your  opening.  Therein 
lies  the  science  of  the  game.  Play  to  get  your 
opponent  out  of  position,  and  then  place  the  ball 
where  he  "is  not,"— to  his  discomfiture  and  your 
advantage.  These  rallies,  where  head-work  plays 
such  an  important  part,  are  worth  more  in  teach- 
ing a  beginner  the  real  points  of  the  game  than 
the  many  brilliant  "kills"  which  are  generally  only 
"fluke"  shots  and  can  rarely  be  repeated. 


One  of  the  most  important  questions,  and  one 
which  has  caused  endless  discussion,  is  that  of 
the  proper  method  of  gripping  the  racket.  The 
one  point  on  which  all  the  experts  agree  is  that 
the  bat  must  be  in  a  straight  line  with  the  fore- 
arm, with  the  head  higher  than  the  wrist.     The 


position  of  the  hand  for  the  backhand  stroke 
should  be  shifted  as  little  as  possible,  in  fact  some 
claim  that  it  should  not  be  changed  at  all,  except 
that  the  thumb  be  placed  farther  up  the  handle  of 
the  bat  to  strengthen  the  wrist,  but  this  will  be 
found  nearly  impossible,  and  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
followed  even  by  those  who  advocate  it  most 
strongly.  Every  one  shifts  his  hold  in  the 
thick  of  the  fray,  though  the  change  may  be 
very,    very    slight    and    entirely    unconscious. 

This  firm  grip  will  be  found  of 
inestimable  importance  when  play- 
ing at  the  net,  where  the  balls 
come  so  quickly  that  one  has  not 
time  to  shift  and  must  always  be 
ready  for  any  kind  of  ball.  It  will 
help  a  great  deal,  too,  to  shorten 
the  hold  a  little  when  at  the  net, 
as  this  serves  to  keep  the  bat-head 
steady  and  rigid,  and  prevents  the 
tendency  to  swing  before  the 
stroke,  which  is  not  advisable  in 
volleying.  The  grip  should  be 
loosened  between  strokes  and  tight- 
ened before  striking  the  ball.  This 
serves  to  lessen  the  strain  on  the 
muscles,  and  prevents  their  tiring 
too  readily.  When  assuming  posi- 
tion to  receive,  before  the  ball  is 
put  into  play,  hold  the  neck  of  the 
bat  in  the  left  hand,  in  case  of  a 
right-handed  player.  This  will 
lessen  the  weight  on  the  right  arm,  and  the  left 
hand  can  assist  in  placing  the  bat  properly  to 
receive  the  ball. 

I  find  that  I  shorten  my  grip,  too,  when  receiv- 
ing a  ball  with  a  short  high  bound,  which  very 
often  happens  on  a  dirt  court.  It  is  impossible 
to  drive  a  ball  of  this  kind  with  the  same  severity 
as  one  with  a  low,  deep  bound  which  comes  far- 
ther back  to  you.  It  is  poor  policy  to  wait  for 
the  high-bounding  ball  to  fall  where  it  can  be 
driven  with  impunity,  for  it  allows  one's  oppo- 
nent too  much  time  to  get  back  into  position ;  so 
it  is  wiser  to  stroke  the  ball  higher  than  when 
one  uses  an  ordinary  drive.  The  experts  are  all 
playing  the  ball  higher  than  they  did  formerly, 
some  of  them  even  advocating  taking  it  just 
before  it  begins  to  drop,  but  this  is  very  difficult, 
and  requires  years  of  practice  and  a  great  deal 
of  skill  to  perfect,  and  is  not  advisable  for  the 
novice  at  the  game  to  attempt. 

Remember  that  it  is  all-important  to  save  one's 
strength  in  every  little  way  possible,  either  by 
not  running  for  an  impossible  ball,  or  by  not 
wasting  energy  in  smashing  an  easy  ball  when  it 
is    possible    to    score   by    expending   little    or   no 
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effort.  In  practice  I  think  it  is  generally  advis- 
able to  run  for  everything ;  in  this  way  you  learn 
just  what  your  capabilities  as  a  "getter"  are,  be- 
sides teaching  you  greater  activity  and  aggres- 
siveness. But  in  matches,  where  endurance  is  an 
important  asset  and  a  strong  finish  absolutely 
necessary,  do  not  waste  your  strength  in  striving 
for  the  impossible. 

Do  not  forget  that  after  returning  a  seemingly 
impossible  ball  it  is  positively  essential  to  get 
back  into  the  center  of  the  court  as  quickly  as 
possible.  It  will  not  do  to  count  on  your  oppo- 
nent's surprise  at  your  agility  to  make  him 
"foozle"  his  next  shot,  especially  after  you  have 
established  a  reputation  as  a  "getter."  This  is 
much  more  apt  to  be  caused  by  the  sight  of  your 
running  back  into  court  apparently  ready  to  re- 
ceive any  and  all  kinds  of  balls. 

In  working  for  the  net  position  always  place 
the  ball  deep  in  your  opponent's  court  and  as  near 
the  center  as  possible.  This  prevents  him  passing 
you  down  the  side-lines  or  driving  across  court. 
He  either  has  to  put  it  straight  back  at  you,  when 


but  only  a  deep  lob  will  effect  this.  The  net 
player  can  generally  tell  by  the  position  his  ad- 
versary  is   taking   what  kind   of   return   he   may 
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you  can  generally  cut  it  off  for  a  "kill,"  or  else 
lob  it  over  your  head.  The  last  play  is  decidedly 
the  better  for  him,  as  it  necessitates  your  run- 
ning back,  and  thereby  losing  your  net  position ; 
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GOING    BACK    FOR    A    LOB. 

expect.  In  lobbing,  the  position  assumed  is  quite 
different  from  that  used  in  driving.  In  driving, 
the  feet  are  placed  as  far  apart  as  possible,  and 
a  good  preliminary  swing  is  taken  which  adds 
great  speed  to  the  ball ;  in  lobbing,  the  feet  are 
much  closer  together,  as  speed  is  not  so  neces- 
sary. If  the  feet  are  comparatively  close  to- 
gether, then  the  net  player  may  be  sure  that  the 
ball  is  going  high  over  his  head,  and  he  must  get 
back  from  the  net  as  quickly  as  possible.  An- 
other very  important  point  to  remember  is  the 
necessity  of  watching  your  opponent's  eyes  as 
well  as  the  direction  of  his  bat.  Very  often  the 
direction  of  the  return  is  disclosed  in  this  way, 
so  that  you  have  plenty  of  time  to  cover  the  point 
of  attack.  These  points  are  of  extreme  impor- 
tance when  at  the  net,  for  then  time  is  of  the 
highest  value  and  readiness  counts  for  everything. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  net  balls  to  re- 
turn is  one  which  drops  at  your  feet  as  soon  as  it 
passes  over  the  net.  To  return  this  it  is  neces- 
sary to  assume  a  crouching  position  with  the 
head  of  the  bat  held  well  up  so  that  the  ball  may 
be  "chopped"  back.     It  is  a  difficult   stroke  and 
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requires  much  practice,  but  it  is  really  necessary 
to  learn  it  if  one  wishes  to  play  the  net  game  well. 

tv- 
There  are  many  points  in  the  strategy  of  the 
game  of  doubles  which  differ  somewhat  from  the 
singles  game.  The  question  of  "mine  and  thine" 
in  regard  to  balls,  has  to  be  considered  and 
agreed  upon,  and  also  the  method  of  attack. 
Sometimes  one  of  the  team  takes  the  net  while 
the  other  stays  in  the  back  part  of  the  court  to 
handle  the  lobs,  and  only  comes  to  the  net  on  short 
balls.  This  formation  has  been  found  very  effec- 
tive, but  is  very  tiring  to  the  back-court  player. 
If  one's  adversaries  lob  persistently  to  one  side 
of  the  court  and  then  to  the  other,  it  necessitates 
constant  running  to  and  fro,  and  eventually  the 
back-court  player  becomes  exhausted,  when  an 
easy  victory  is  practically  assured  to  the  other 
side.  The  proper  formation,  as  the  experts  have 
long  since  discovered,  is  for  the  players  to  go  in 
to  the  net  and  to  the  back  of  the  court  together, 
each  taking  his  own  lobs  as  far  as  possible. 

When  your  partner  is  serving,  it  is  advisable 
for  you  to  take  the  net  even  if  your  partner  can- 
not come  in  on  his  serve,  provided  he  seizes  the 
first  opportunity  to  do  so.  Stand  close  to  the 
net  and  watch  keenly  where  your  partner  places 
his  ball.  If  he  serves  a  ball  across  court,  guard 
your  alley  well,  for  it  is  open  to  attack,  but  if  he 
serves  a  ball  down  the  middle  line,  you  can  move 
with  safety  much  closer  to  the  center  of  the 
court,  for  your  alley  is  not  vulnerable  from  that 
angle,  and  it  gives  you  a  chance  to  cut  off  balls 
which  might  be  difficult  for  your  partner  to  han- 
dle, or  by  your  stepping  in  give  him  the  coveted 
opportunity  to  reach  the  net. 

In  mixed  doubles  the  man  generally  takes  the 
long  deep  lobs,  his  partner  crossing  over  to  cover 
the  court  left  vacant,  for  he  is  much  more  likely 
to  make  a  severe  return  of  a  lobbed  ball,  which 
is  very  important  when  there  is  a  man  on  the 
opposing  side.  All  short  lobs  over  her  head, 
however,  the  girl  should  handle,  as  it  saves  much 
time  and  exertion,  and  she  should  be  able  to  kill 
them  as  easily,  if  not  as  severely,  as  her  partner. 
The  idea  that  girls  cannot  handle  lobs  has  been 
proved  absolutely  erroneous,  for  many  of  the  girl 
players,  like  May  Sutton  and  Hazel  Hotchkiss, 
are  as  sure  on  their  overhead  shots  as  on  their 
ground  strokes.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  prac- 
tice and  keeping  one's  eye  on  the  ball.  "Keep 
your  eye  on  the  ball,  and  your  feet  on  the 
ground,"  is  advice  of  the  utmost  value,  and  should 
never  be  allowed  to  slip  from  one's  mind.  This 
maxim  it  is  especially  important  to  remember  in 


overhead  work,  when  a  firm  "stance"  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  certainty  of  one's  shots. 

Remember  that  cross-court  shots  are  more 
effective  in  doubles  play  than  the  long  side-line 
ones.  They  force  the  opposing  team  to  opposite 
sides  of  the  court,  which  makes  an  opening  in 
the  center,  where  a  ball  is  easily  placed  by  either 
of  the  attacking  pair.  This  same  idea  may  be 
reversed  by  placing  the  ball  in  the  center  of  the 
court  to  draw  the  players  together,  and  then 
cross-courting  it  to  the  territory  of  the  player 
who  has  just  stroked  the  ball. 

The  game  of  doubles  requires  much  more  alert- 
ness than  the  singles  game,  for  the  play  is  much 
quicker,  and  it  is  necessary  to  follow  your  part- 
ner's head-work  and  not  rely  entirely  on  your 
own.  Learn  to  see  the  openings  made  by  your 
partner  as  well  as  those  made  by  yourself,  and 
seize  every  opportunity,  for  it  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  score  aces  in  doubles  than  in  singles,  as 
the  longer  rallies  will  testify.  Head-work  is  the 
most  important  part  of  doubles  play,  and  strategy 
has  won  many  a  match  against  superior  brawn 
and  muscle. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  player  with  the  strong- 
est backhand  stroke  should  take  the  left-hand 
court,  except  in  mixed  doubles,  when  the  man, 
unless  the  girl  is  left-handed,  always  plays  in 
this  position.  In  this  way  he  can  cover  her  back- 
hand strokes  too,  as  they  come  on  his  forehand. 
It  is  a  safe  rule  to  let  the  man  cover  three  quar- 
ters of  the  court  in  mixed  doubles,  for  the  attack 
is  generally  directed  to  the  girl,  as  the  weaker 
member  of  the  team,  and  it  is  only  in  this  way 
that  matters  are  evened. 

I  want  here  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  sports- 
manship. Tennis,  like  all  games,  aims  to  develop 
character  and  intelligence,  as  well  as  physical 
strength  and  agility  ;  and  it  teaches  lessons  of  self- 
control,  patience,  pluck,  and  unselfishness. 

In  the  first  place  try  always  to  be  a  good  win- 
ner and  a  good  loser.  Remember,  there  are  al- 
ways more  vanquished  than  victorious  in  a  tour- 
nament, so  learn  to  take  both  victory  and  defeat 
as  it  comes,  with  a  smiling  face,  not  as  one  un- 
duly elated  or  unduly  cast  down.  When  luck  is 
against  you  and  the  umpire  makes  bad  decisions 
at  critical  times  in  your  opponent's  favor,  do  not 
lose  your  temper. or  your  pluck.  Then  is  just  the 
time  to  show  the  stuff  of  which  you  are  made. 
It  may  be  that  at  the  very  moment  when  things 
look  blackest,  the  tide  of  the  battle  will  turn  and 
everything  go  your  way.  Determination  to  suc- 
ceed has  won  many  contests  not  only  in  tennis 
but  in  life,  and  even  when  defeat  is  inevitable,  as 
in  some  cases  it  undoubtedly  is,  ward  it  off  as 
long  as  possible  by  playing  your  very  best. 
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MODEL  AEROPLANES  OF  1911 

FOURTH  PAPER— ASSEMBLING  THE  MODELS 

BY   FRANCIS  ARNOLD  COLLINS 

Author  of  "The  Boys'  Book  of  Model  Aeroplanes" 


Whether  one  be  designing  the  simplest  paper 
glider,  a  model,  or  a  passenger-carrying  aero- 
plane, the  problem  of  stability  is  the  same.  To 
keep  afloat,  your  aircraft  must  be  supported  by 
at  least  two  surfaces  to  provide  longitudinal  sta- 
bility. To  understand  the  principle  of  longitu- 
dinal stability,  picture  to  yourself  a  very  deli- 
cately balanced  board  or  "see-saw."  The  center 
of  gravity  naturally  falls  between  these  two 
planes  at  either  end,  and  the  wings,  therefore, 
tilt  up  or  down,  or  see-saw,  on  this  invisible  ful- 
crum. With  this  principle  in  mind,  the  move- 
ment of  your  aeroplane,  which  may  seem  so  capri- 
cious, will  be  seen  to  follow  definite  laws. 

When  a  gust  of  wind   forces  the   front  plane 
upward,  the  rear  plane  swings  down.    This  move- 


ment increases  the  angle  of  both  planes  to  the 
horizontal,  they  offer  much  greater  resistance  to 
the  air,  and  the  speed  of  the  machine  is  checked. 
As  the  aeroplane  slows  down,  it  tries  to  right 
itself,  that  is,  to  see-saw  back  to  balance  in  a 
horizontal  position.  This,  in  turn,  reduces  the 
resistance  the  planes  offer  to  the  wind,  and  the 
flight  is  continued  at  its  original  speed.  The 
trick,  therefore,  is  to  adjust  your  planes  with 
regard  to  the  center  of  gravity  so  that  they  will 
always  see-saw  back  to  a  horizontal  position,  — or 
to  secure  automatic  longitudinal  stability. 

In  designing  a  motor  base  bear  in  mind  that  it 
must  be  made  as  long  as  possible  for  installing 
the  motor,  and  broad  enough  to  afford  stable 
support   for  the  wings,  the  whole  being  kept  as 
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light  and  as  rigid  as  possible.  Since  the  length 
of  the  flight  depends  directly  upon  the  length  of 
the  motor,  the  frame  of  your  model  should  be  at 
least  two  feet  in  length.  The  width  of  the  frame 
may  vary  widely,  as  a  glance  at  the  successful 
model  aeroplanes  of  the  year  will  prove.  For 
racing  model  aeroplanes,  the  base  may  be  in- 
creased to  four  or  even  five  feet  in  length. 

THE   FAMOUS    "ONE-OUNCER" 

The  one-ounce  model,  which  has  been  brought 
to  such  perfection  in  England,  is  one  of  the 
simplest  aeroplanes  to  build.  These 
models  have  a  record  of  1500  feet. 
The  adjustment  is  extremely  delicate, 
however,  as  it  is  a  very  "tricky"  affair 
to  manage,  and  whether  you  can  get 
the  remarkable  flights  made  abroad 
is  another  matter.  For  the  stick,  se- 
lect a  piece  of  straight-grained  ash  or 
some  light  wood  three  feet  in  length 
and  one  quarter  of  an  inch  square. 
The  planes  should  be  cut  from  a  thin 
board  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick. 
The  main  plane  should  measure  six 
inches  by  one  inch,  and  the  smaller 
plane  three  inches  by  three  fourths 
of  an  inch,  thus  giving  them  an 
aspect  ratio  of  about  six.  They 
should  taper  slightly  toward  the  ends. 
Round  off  the  corners  of  both  planes 
and  sandpaper  down  the  edges.  If 
the  wood  will  stand  it,  work  it  down, 
using  a  sharp  hand-plane  or  sand- 
paper. The  planes  should  be  bent  by 
steaming  slightly  across  the  middle, 
and  set  at  a  slight  dihedral  angle. 
(See  Fig.  A.) 

The  model  is  driven  most  efficiently 
by  a  six-inch  propeller.  If  it  be  a 
one-piece  blade,  prepare  a  propeller 
blank  six  inches  by  one  inch,  cut  from  a  half- 
inch  board.  Cut  away  to  the  thinnest  possi- 
ble blade.  Use  a  very  simple  support  for  your 
propeller-shaft  as  well  as  for  the  motor  anchor- 
age at  the  extreme  forward  end.  The  planes 
should  be  tied  with  rubber  strands  to  the  stick 
and  glued  in  position  when  properly  adjusted. 
Try  out  your  model  with  a  motor  consisting  of 
four  strands  of  one-eighth-inch  rubber,  and  in- 
crease, if  necessary.  You  will  need  all  your  in- 
genuity and  skill  in  workmanship  to  construct 
a  stable  model  even  of  so  simple  a  design  which 
will  come  within  one  ounce.  Throw  it  with  the 
wind. 

A  model  which  rises  unassisted  requires  con- 
siderable power,  and  your  propellers  should  have 


ten-inch  blades  and  be  carved  from  blanks  one 
inch  thick.  You  may  find  it  advisable  later  on 
to  install  propellers  with  very  broad  blades.  First 
install  motors  of  considerable  power,  each  con- 
sisting of  twelve  or  fourteen  one-eighth-inch 
rubber  strips.  You  will  not  get  more  than  three 
or  four  hundred  turns  out  of  them,  but  with  a 
high-pitch  propeller  this  will  give  you  an  excel- 
lent flight,  say,  200  feet. 

For  the  early  trials  use  planes  with  a  rather 
high  aspect  ratio.  Make  one  of  the  planes  four 
by  sixteen  inches  with  square  corners,  ahd  the 
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second,  which  will  be  carried  forward,  about  the 
same  size,  with  rounded  corners.  Both  planes 
should  have  a  slight  camber. 

Attach  the  planes  to  the  under  side  of  the 
motor  base.  The  theory  of  this  adjustment  is 
that  the  planes  thus  rest  upon  undisturbed  air, 
and  are  more  stable.  The  planes  above  the  frame 
come  in  contact  with  air  which  has  been  churned 
up  more  or  less  by  the  passage  of  the  frame.  A 
small  vertical  rudder  may  be  added  below  the 
rear  frame  and  well  back  of  the  center  of  grav- 
ity. The  model  should  be  supported  at  a  slight 
elevation  by  a  simple  skid.  By  adjusting  the 
angle  of  the  forward  plane,  this  model  may  be 
made  to  perform  a  number  of  spectacular  flights. 
A  model  very  similar  to  this,  designed  and  built 
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by  Rutlidge  Barry,  was  the  winner  of  a  cup  of- 
fered for  the  best  spectacular  flights  at  an  impor- 
tant New  York  tournament. 

A  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  profit  may  be  had 
from  a  small  experimental  model  aeroplane.  The 
beginner  who  is  constructing  his  first  model  will 
find  a  small  machine  by  far  the  most  satisfac- 
tory. The  more  experienced  model  builder,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  find  that  so 
simple  a  model  will  enable  him  to 
try  out  new  theories  quickly  and 
cheaply.  A  simple  Bleriot  form,  one 
foot  in  length,  driven  tail  foremost, 
is  recommended.  Many  successful 
model  builders  keep  such  a  model 
constantly  in  their  workshops  for  ex- 
perimental purposes.     (See  Fig.  B.) 

A  model  aeroplane  of  this  type 
and  size  can  be  made  to  fly  from  the 
very  first.  Many  of  the  problems 
which  appear  so  difficult  in  con- 
structing a  three-foot  model,  such  as 
balance,  head  resistance,  and  the 
proper  adjustment  of  power,  are  practically 
avoided  in  this  handy  miniature  aeroplane. 

Let  the  motor  base  consist  of  a  single  stick  one 
fourth  or  three  eighths  of  an  inch  square  and  one 
foot  in  length.  At  one  end  of  the  base,  attach 
a  block  of  wood  one  inch  square  and  of  a  thick- 
ness equal  to  that  of  the  stick.  Glue  this  in  posi- 
tion and  bind  it  securely  by  wrapping  with  thread 
touched  with  glue.  At  a  point  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  above  the  stick,  drill  a  hole  parallel  to 
the  frame  for  the  axle  of  your  propeller.  A 
hooked  wire  should  be  attached  to  the  opposite 
end  of  the  base.  One  end  may  be  run  through 
the  stick  and  fastened,  or  it  may  be  imbedded  in 
a  block  fastened  to  the  stick  corresponding  to  the 
axle-block.  A  simple  and  effective  motor  an- 
chorage may  be  made  of  metal  (described  else- 
where). 

Your  propeller  should  measure  six  inches  in 
diameter.  A  propeller  cut  from  a  blank  one  by 
four  inches  and  one  half  of  an  inch  thick  will 
give  a  good  pitch.  Either  a  propeller  of  wood 
or  metal  such  as  have  already  been  described  will 
answer.  The  propeller  should  be  mounted  upon 
an  axle  and  adjusted  to  the  bearings,  and  the 
hook,  after  passing  through  the  bearings  in  the 
support,  turned  into  a  hook  for  the  rubber 
strands.  Select  from  the  detailed  instructions 
the  method  which  appeals  to  you.  Be  sure  that 
the  propeller  spins  smoothly.  It  should  be  so 
delicately  adjusted  that  it  will  turn  literally  at 
a  breath. 

Before  stringing  the  rubber  strands  between 
the  two  hooks  of  your  motor,  be  sure  that  the 


hooks  are  bent  back,  so  that  the  strands  will  be 
in  a  line  with  the  shafts.  The  bearings  should 
be  carefully  oiled.  In  flying  out-of-doors,  there 
is  danger  of  getting  fine  sand  or  dirt  in  the  bear- 
ings, which,  of  course,  greatly  increases  the  fric- 
tion. Try  out  your  motor  with  four  strands  of 
rubber  one  eighth  of  an  inch  square.  The  rubber 
sold  for  one-eighth  inch  is  often  a  trifle  under 
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this  measurement.  The  propeller  should,  of 
course,  be  mounted  with  the  curved  edge  forward. 
In  winding  your  motor,  never  turn  it  after  the 
second  row  of  double  knots  begin  to  appear,  and 
do  not  keep  your  propeller  wound  a  second  more 
than  is  necessary  before  a  flight. 

In  the  experiments  in  building  models  with 
very  narrow  planes,  some  amazing  results  have 
been  produced  during  the  past  year.  The  limit 
in  this  reduction  would  seem  to  have  been 
reached  in  the  model  with  planes  with  a  ratio  of 
eight  separated  by  a  distance  equal  to  ten  times 
their  width.  The  forward  planes  of  this  amazing 
model  is  a  modified  biplane,  and  in  this  respect 
it  resembles  a  successful  model  of  last  season. 
At  first  glance  it  seems  impossible  that  a  model 
with  as  little  supporting  surface  should  remain 
afloat.  But  the  gain  in  weight  and  resistance  is 
most  important.  A  beautiful  model  of  this  type, 
designed  and  built  by  Stewart  Easter,  rises  and 
flies  for  about  300  feet  in  a  straight  line. 

The  motor  base  has  a  length  equal  to  six  times 
its  width,  or  eight  by  forty-eight  inches,  and  is 
constructed  of  one-quarter-inch  strips.  A  light 
crosspiece  at  the  center  braces  the  two  sides. 
The  supports  for  the  propeller  axles  extend  out 
horizontally  from  the  sides.  This  arrangement 
makes  it  possible  to  mount  two  ten-inch  propel- 
lers on  an  eight-inch  base.  The  front  ends  of 
the  frame  are  joined  by  a  semicircular  piece  of 
reed  which  acts  as  a  shock  absorber  and  does 
away  with  the  weight  of  the  crosspiece.  The 
workmanship  in  every  detail  of  this  frame  must 
be  exceedingly  delicate.     (See  Fig.  C.) 
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The  planes  have  an  aspect  ratio  of  eight  and 
measure  two  inches  in  depth  by  sixteen  in  width. 
The  outer  ends  of  the  rear  plane  are  three  inches 
in  their  fore  and  aft  dimensions,  thus  making  the 
outer  rear  edge  a  slight  concave.  The  front  is 
cut   sharply  away  at   an  angle  of   forty-five   de- 
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grees.  The  upper  plane  lies  flat  upon  the  motor 
base.  The  lower  plane  is  not  set  directly  below 
it  as  in  the  ordinary  biplane  form,  but  to  the 
rear,  its  front  edge  being  on  a  line  with  the  rear 
edge  of  the  upper  plane,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Volk  machine.  The  two  planes  are  separated 
by  a  space  slightly  greater  than  their  width.  Two 
small  rudders,  elliptical  in  shape,  are  carried  just 
behind  and  below  the  rear  plane.  The  model  is 
mounted  on  very  delicate  skids  built  of  reed,  and 
is  inclined  at  a  very  slight  angle.  Six  strands 
of  one-eighth-inch  rubber  are  used  for  each 
motor.  The  unusual  length  of  the  motor  makes 
it  possible  to  give  six  hundred  turns. 


An  ingenious  method  of  lightening  the  front 
end  of  the  motor  base,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
ducing the  head  resistance,  is  employed  in  the 
Burgess  Webb  model.  A  single  stick  frame  is 
used  with  a  base  equal  to  one  fourth  its  length. 
The  crosspiece  is  mortised  to  the  central  stick, 
and  braced  by  the  diagonal  sticks, 
joining  at  the  main  frame.  This 
crosspiece  is  carried  out  beyond  the 
braces  and  pierced  for  the  propeller- 
shafts,  wdiere  two  twin  propellers 
are  mounted. 

The  front  plane  is  elliptical  in 
form  with  a  width  equal  to  two 
thirds  the  width  of  the  base.  It  has 
an  aspect  ratio  of  two.  The  pro- 
peller motors  are  strung  on  hooks 
attached  to  the  outer  sides  of  this 
frame.  The  plane  must  be  unusually 
strong  to  stand  the  pull  of  the 
motors,  which  is  naturally  great.  It 
is  fixed  to  the  extreme  outer  end 
of  the  central  stick.  The  main 
plane,  which  is  mounted  well  for- 
ward in  this  model,  is  almost  a  perfect  semi- 
circle. One  can,  of  course,  carry  out  their  own 
ideas  in  selecting  the  design  of  the  planes.  (See 
Fig.  D.) 

A  very  light  central  stick  is  used  which  is 
strengthened  by  wires  running  to  a  vertical  strut 
at  the  center.  It  is  claimed  that  the  ingenious 
arrangement  of  the  forward  plane  cuts  away 
from  one  to  two  ounces  in  the  weight  of  the 
model,  and  the  decreased  head  resistance  adds 
both  to  its  stability  in  flight  and  distance  qualities. 
The  simplified  form  of  front  plane  may  be 
adopted  on  a  variety  of  models.  An  interesting 
field    of    experiment    lies    in    this    direction. 


THE  FAMOUS  FLEMMING  WILLIAMS  MODEL 


An  immense  amount  of  curiosity  has  been 
aroused  regarding  the  famous  Flemming  Williams 
model.  This  machine  has  completely  outdis- 
tanced all  rivals,  and  set  a  new  and  amazing  dis- 
tance record.  Its  builder  frequently  gets  flights 
of  eighteen  hundred  feet  with  his  model,  and  has 
made  the  astonishing  record,  under  favorable  con- 
ditions, of  one  half  a  mile.  In  order  to  study  this 
model  at  first  hand,  the  writer  has  imported  one 
of  the  machines,  built  by  Ding,  Sayles  &  Co.,  one 
of  the  leading  model  builders  of  England. 

The  distance  qualities  of  this  model  will  be 
recognized  at  a  glance.  It  is  a  single  sticker,  ex- 
tremely light   in   all  its  members,   combining  an 


extraordinarily  long  motor  base  with  well-ad- 
justed plane  surfaces.  The  arrangement  of  the 
wings  is  original.  The  main  stability  plane  is 
set  forward  in  front  of  the  center  of  pressure. 
The  rear  plane  is  formed  by  filling  in  the  space 
between  the  rear  stick  and  the  braces,  thus  saving 
the  weight  of  the  frame  usually  carried  in  this 
position.  The  model  is  driven  by  two  seven-and- 
a-half-inch  propellers  of  very  high  pitch.  The 
model  is  without  skids,  and  is  launched  from  the 
hand. 

The  central  member  measures  four  feet  two 
inches  in  length.  The  stick  is  one  half  by  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  with  the  forward  part  tapering 
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gradually  to  one  fourth  of  an  inch  square.  The 
base  stick  is  eight  inches  in  length,  cut  from  a 
strip  five  eighths  by  one  eighth  of  an  inch.  The 
diagonal  pieces  forming  the  triangle  are  cut  from 
the    same   material,    and    meet    at    a    point    eight 


the  rear  stick  and  glued  firmly  in  position.  A 
hole  for  the  axle  is  then  drilled  through  this 
tube  and  the  wooden  stick  which  forms  its  core. 
The  axle  thus  turns  in  what  is  really  a  metal 
shaft,  and  the  friction  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
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inches  from  the  rear,  thus  affording  a  surface  of 
twenty-four  square  inches.  The  wooden  parts  are 
glued  and  tied  together,  no  nails  or  brads  being 
used. 

The  main  plane  is  an  exceedingly  refined  piece 
of  workmanship.  A  glance  shows  that  it  is  very 
speedy.  The  frame  consists  of  steel  wire  one 
thirty-second  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  plane 
measures  sixteen  and  one  half  inches  in  width 
and  four  and  one  half  inches  in  depth  at  the  nar- 
rowest point  at  the  center,  and  five  and  one  half 
inches  at  the  widest  part  at  the  ends.  It  has  four 
cross-ribs  of  the  same  wire.     The  frame  is  cov- 


A  piece  of  tin  tubing,  a  putty-blower,  for  in-' 
stance,  will  serve  as  well.  In  this  particular  ma- 
chine, the  propellers  are  cut  from  a  board  one 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  bent  by  steaming 
to  the  desired  curve. 

The  shafts  of  the  propellers  are  formed  of  a 
very  light  steel  wire,  less  than  one  thirty-second 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  This  is  passed  through 
the  hole  in  the  rear  stick  and  bent  into  a  hook 
in  the  usual  way.  The  motor  anchorage  consists 
of  a  wire  passed  through  the  central  stick  and 
bent  back,  and  turned  into  two  hooks.  The  rub- 
ber strand  meter  consists  of  twenty  strands  of 
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ered,  on  the  upper  side,  with  oiled  silk.  The  cam- 
ber is  slightly  higher  at  the  sides  than  the  middle. 
The  plan  of  fixing  a  rigid  shaft  for  the  pro- 
peller axle  is  very  simple  and  effective.  A  piece 
of  aluminium  tubing  is  forced  over  the  ends  of 


strip  rubber  one  eighth  of  an  inch  broad.  A  spe- 
cial preparation  resembling  -cosmoline  is  used  to 
lubricate  the  rubber,  thus  increasing  the  number 
of  turns.  The  motor  will  take  on  one  thousand 
turns  without  undue  strain. 


THE    THISTLE 

BY  MARY  SEYMOUR  COWLES  CLARK 

You  naughty,  naughty  thistle, 

I  think  it  a  disgrace 
To  use  so  many  horrid  pins 

To  keep  your  clothes  in  place. 

You  should  not  be  so  thoughtless, 

But  try  to  do  what  's  right. 
Just  think  of  other  people,  dear, 

And  stick  the  points  in  tight. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  BASE-BALL 

FIFTH  PAPER— DEFENSE— THE   PITCHER  AND  THE  CATCHER 

BY  C.  H.  CLAUDY 


Defensive  "inside  ball"  begins  with  the  pitcher 
and  the  catcher.  Detailed  descriptions  of  the 
various  "deliveries"  which  gene'rations  of  pitch- 
ers have  developed,  and  instructions  by  which 
boys  can  imitate  them,  must  be  left  for  a  later 
paper ;  but  it  can  be  said  here  that  while  a  reper- 
toire of  curves,  fast  balls,  "spit  balls,"  "slow 
ones,"  or  of  a  "fade-away,"  a  "drop,"  a  "jump," 
and  a  "wide  curve"  ball,  is  a  very  useful  thing  for 
a  pitcher  to  possess,  the  vast  majority  of  major 
League  pitchers  do  not  try  to  master  all  known 
kinds  of  delivery,  but  stick  to  a  few  and  learn 
them  thoroughly.  Different  men  have  different 
ways  of  pitching  a  ball  naturally,  and  a  pitcher's 
development  is  usually  best  made  along  easy, 
natural  lines,  even  though  base-ball  history  is  full 
of  men  like  "Christy"  Mathewson,  of  the  New 
Vork  "Giants,"  who,  late  in  his  pitching  career, 
patiently  and  slowly  developed  a  new  delivery 
which  he  could  throw  only  after  hours  of  hard 
practice.  This  is  the  famous  "fade-away,"  the 
terror  and  despair  of  most  batters  who  have  to 
face  it. 

The  acquired  curves  — those  which  do  not  come 
naturally— may  well  be  let  alone  by  boys,  for  this 
reason:  a  boy's  arm  is  a  growing  arm.  ■  Both 
bones  and  muscles  are  not  what  they  will  be  in 
manhood.  Pitching  a  ball  which  strains  the  arm 
when  it  is  young  and  growing,  may  fatally  injure 
it  for  fine  pitching  when  it  has  its  growth.  While 
not  one  lad  in  a  hundred  who  read  this  expects1 
to  be  a  professional  base-ball-player,  there  may 
be  also  not  one  in  a  hundred  who  does  not  ex- 
pect to  play  base-ball  at  intervals  for  some  time 
to  come.  Moreover,  straining  an  arm  may  keep 
you  from  pitching  now  as  well  as  later;  hence, 
don't  try  to  imitate  every  wide  curve  or  jerky 
"drop  ball"  you  see,  if,  after  a  trial,  you  find  it 
leaves  your  arm  aching  and  sore.  And  above  all 
things,  don't  worship  at  the  shrine  of  that  finger 
magic  which  makes  a  ball  do  strange  tricks  in 
the  air,  at  the  expense  of  control.  Any  big 
League  pitcher  will  tell  you  that  no  matter  what 
curves,  jumping  balls,  and  deceptive  deliveries 
you  may  have,  your  prowess  goes  for  naught  if 
you  lack  that  one  thing— control.  If  you  can 
"put  it  where  you  want  it,"  and  have  not  even  a 
suspicion  of  a  curve,  you  can  pitch  a  better  game 
and    "hold    down"    the    opposing    batsmen    more 


ball  pitcher  ever  born  who  can  not  make  his 
curves  break  over  the  plate,  and  whose  jump  ball 
always  misses  the  corners. 

Batsmen  are  a  canny  lot.  They  don't  reach 
after  wide  ones  when  wide  ones  come  toward 
them  constantly.  Making  the  batter  "bite"  at  a 
bad  ball  — one  which  is  not  over  the  plate  — is  half 
the  art  of  pitching,  and  that  art  centers  in  the 
ability  to  control  the  ball.  Almost  any  good 
pitcher  can  pitch   a  "strike"   eight  times  out   of 


CHRISTY        MATHEWSON,    FAMOUS    PITCHER    OF    THE 
NEW   YORK   NATIONAL   LEAGUE    CLUB. 

ten  — if  he  really  wishes  to  do  it.  But  he  does  n't. 
Most  of  them  want  to  throw  just  enough  strikes 
to  fool  the  batsmen,  and  pitch  balls  which  the 
batter  will  hit  at  and  either  "pop  up"  or  "foul  off" 
or  knock  down  for  an  easy  play.     If  he  has  not 


control,   the   pitcher    will   issue   passes,   hit  bats- 
effectively  than   can   the   finest   curve   and   jump     men,  and  put  balls  over  the  plate  just  when  he 

The  photographic  illustrations  printed  with  this  article  are  from  copyrighted  photographs  by  the  Pictorial  News  Co  ,  New  York  City. 
Vol..   XXXVIII.  —  III.  88: 
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ATHLETICS    (AMERICAN    LEAGUE) — "WORLD'S 

CHAMPIONS"    OF    I9IO. 

wants  to  keep  them  away,  and  then  the  opposing 
batsmen  will  "slaughter"  him. 

How  a  pitcher,  by  losing  control,  may  "break 
up"  a  defensive  play,  was  shown  in  a  game  be- 
tween the  Cleveland  and  Chicago  clubs  of  the 
American  League,  in  1910.  The  late  Addie  Joss, 
of  Cleveland,  was  pitching.  There  was  a  man  on 
first  and  one  on  second,  and  only  one  out.  Joss 
was  signaled  for  a  waist-high  ball,  close  in  to  the 
batter,  yet.  over  the  plate,  because  the  natural 
play  was  a  bunt,  and  Cleveland  wanted  to  frus- 
trate it ;  and  such  a  ball  is  hard  to  bunt.  Sullivan, 
catcher  of  the  Chicagoes,  at  bat,  will  probably  hit 
such  a  ball  near  second  base,  if  he  hits  it  at  all. 
With  the  pitch,  Lajoie,  the  Cleveland  second 
baseman,  started  for  the  logical  place  to  field  the 
ball,  if  Sullivan  hit  it.  But  Joss's  hand  slipped, 
the  ball  went  low,  cut  the  heart  of  the  plate,  and 
was  bunted  half-way  between  first  and  second. 
Joss  was  unable  to  reach  the  ball,  the  Cleveland 
first  baseman  had  run  to  the  bag  to  get  the  ball  in 
case  Lajoie  fielded  it,  for  a  double  play,  Lajoie 
could  n't  get  to  the  bunt  in  time  to  make  a  play 
because  caught  going  in  the  wrong  direction,  and 
all  three  runners  were  safe.  Two  runs  eventu- 
ally scored.  Had  Joss  had  control  of  the  ball,  all 
this  would  n't  have  happened. 

So  it  is  good  advice  to  take  — practise,  prac- 
tise, practise,  you  lads  who  would  be  pitchers, 
but  practise  for  control,  first !  Learn  to  put  the 
ball  where  you  want  it  with  an  easy,  firm  motion, 
and  without  anv   curve   at   all,   save  the   natural 


curve.  Once  you  have  control  of 
your  straight  ball,  so  that  you  can 
send  one  over  the  left  corner,  one 
over  the  right  corner,  and  the  third 
over  the  center  of  the  plate,  to  your 
catcher's  orders,  twice  running,  you 
can  commence  on  your  curves  and 
"break"  deliveries.  But  practise 
these  gently.  Don't  try  to  see  how 
wide  a  curve  you  can  throw,  or  how 
big  a  "jump"  you  can  get  on  the 
ball— see  how  wide  a  curve  and  how 
big  a  jump  you  can  get  on  it  with 
control.  A  ball  which  curves  and 
does  n't  go  where  you  intend  it,  is 
worse  than  useless  to  you.  If  you 
can't  curve  them  but  an  inch  or  two 
without  losing  control,  don't  use  that 
curve. 

Another  word  of  caution :  don't 
pitch  without  warming  up.  Big 
League     pitchers     don't     warm     up 


BENDER,    ANOTHER    LEADING    PITCHER    OF 
PHILADELPHIA    ATHLETICS. 

for  fun— they  do  it  because  they  know  they 
hurt    their    arms    if   they    don't.      Warm    up 


will 
ten 
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minutes  before  the  game,  pitching  easily  at  first, 
then  harder  and  harrier,  until  you  are  "burning 
them  through";  but,  just  because  you  are  a  boy, 
don't  neglect  that  warming  of  the  arm  and  lim- 


"  CHARLEY"    STREET,    THE    WELL-KNOWN    CATCHER    OF 
THE    WASHINGTON    CLUB    OF    THE    AMERICAN    LEAGUE. 

bering  of  the  muscles  that  regular  pitchers  have 
found  essential. 

When  you  see  half  a  dozen  pitchers  warming 
up  before  a  game,  and  one  is  finally  selected,  and 
the  others,  including  Mathewson,  or  Walsh,  or 
Bender,  or  Overall,  are  sent  to  the  bench,  what 
does  it  mean  ?  It  means  that  all  six  of  the  men 
who  have  warmed  up  were  possibilities,  but  that 
the  one  selected  showed  the  most  "stuff  on  the 
ball,"  as  the  expression  is,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  best  control.  On  the  rare  occasions  in  which 
men  like  Mathewson,  of  the  "Giants,"  Brown, 
of  the  "Cubs,"  Johnson,  of  the  Washington  Na- 
tionals, Bender,  of  the  Athletics,  or  Ford,  of  the 
"Highlanders,"  are  driven  from  the  pitcher's 
mound,  hammered  for  hit  after  hit,  investigation 
usually  shows  that,  temporarily,  they  have  lost 
control  of  the  ball.  It  may  be  an  unexpected 
breeze  striking  the  ball,  or  a  muscle  "kink"  in 
the  arm,  or  it  may  be  a  mental  cause,  entirely, 
but  it  is  almost  alwavs  the  loss  of  control  of  the 


ball,  and  not  loss  of  strength  or  ability  to  make 
the  ball  curve  or  jump,  which  makes  a  pitcher 
lose  a  game  or  be  hit  so  hard  he  is  taken  out. 

And  when  it  comes  to  the  "inside  game,"  the 
spirit  and  essence  of  defensive  base-ball,  control 
by  the  pitcher  is  everything.  Knowing  a  batter, 
his  weakness,  his  strength,  his  character,  his  pos- 
sibilities, and  a  pitcher  can  tell,  within  a  reason- 
able degree  of  accuracy,  what  he  is  likely  to  do 
with  a  given  pitched  ball.  In  one  of  the  World's 
Championship  games  of  1908.  between  Chicago 
and  Detroit,  "Three-fingered"  Brown  gave  an 
exhibition  of  brains,  fielding  ability,  and  control, 
possession  of  which  has  made  him  one  of  the 
great  pitchers  of  his  time.  Chicago  was  two 
runs  to  the  good,  in  the  fourth  inning.  But  De- 
troit was  fighting,  and  fighting  hard,  and  some- 
how Brown  slipped  a  bit,  and  O'Leary  and  Craw- 
ford each  got  a  single  and  perched  on  first  and 
second,  with  Cobb  — a  dangerous  man  — at  the  bat. 


PITCHER    OF    THE     CHICAGO    CLUB    OF 
NATIONAL   LEAGUE. 


Naturally,  Cobb  wanted  to  bunt.  He  is  a  beau- 
tiful bunter,  and  so  fast  that  he  turns  more  bunts 
into  hits  than  you  would  well  believe,  unless 
you  saw  him  do  it.   And  a  bunt,  successful,  meant 
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the  bases   full  and  none  out.      Such   a   situation 
meant  a  run,  two  runs,  perhaps  the  game. 

Cobb  knew  he  was  going  to  bunt,  Brown  knew 
he  was  going  to  bunt,  O'Leary,  on  second,  knew 
Cobb  would  bunt— every  one  knew  Cobb  would 
bunt.     "General"  Hugh  Jennings,  of  course,  fig- 


"  LONG    TOM", HUGHES,    OF    THE    WASHINGTON'    CLUB. 

uring  that  the  bunt  would  be  fielded  to  third  base 
for  a  force  play  on  O'Leary,  "expected  every 
man  to  do  his  duty,"  which,  translated  into  base- 
ball, meant  that  he  expected  that  O'Leary  would 
take  a  big  lead  and  run  and  slide,  that  Cobb 
would  bunt  short  toward  third  and  also  run  and 
slide,  and  that  Crawford  would  take  second  on 
the  play. 

But  "Three-fingered"  Brown  looked  further 
ahead.  He  walked  to  Steinfeldt,  the  third  base- 
man of  the  "Cubs,"  and  told  him  : 

"Keep  to  the  bag.  The  ball  is  coming  to  you, 
and  coining  hard— watch  !" 

Kling,  catching,  signaled  Brown  for  a  fast  ball, 
over  the  inside  of  the  plate.  But  Brown  de- 
murred. He  had  his  own  plan.  He  let  Kling 
know  he  would  pitch  a  curve,  low,  to  the  outside 
corner  of  the  plate.  It  was  the  ball  of  all  others 
Cobb  wanted  most.     Brown  knew  he  wanted  it, 


and  planned  to  let  him  bunt,  just  as  he  wanted  to; 
but  Brown  knew  his  own  "three  fingers"  and  his 
arm,  and  looked  further  ahead  than  Cobb. 

Brown  pitched.  The  ball  went  exactly  to  the 
spot  he  had  intended  it  should.  Cobb  made  a 
beautiful  bunt  toward  third  base.  O'Leary  was 
half-way  to  third  by  the  time  the  ball  struck  the 
bat.  It  looked  as  if  the  play  had  succeeded.  But, 
starting  with  his  pitch,  Brown  had  run  to  the 
third  base  foul-line.  He  met  the  ball  as  it  rolled, 
picked  it  up  on  the  run.  whirled,  and,  without 
looking,  threw  it  with  all  his  strength  straight 
into  Steinfeldt's  hands.  O'Leary  was  forced  out 
by  yards.  The  crowd  went  crazy,  and  Detroit, 
puzzled  and  sore,  "blew  up,"  and  two  more  bril- 
liant plays  retired  the  side. 

As  an  example  of  pitching  brains,  that  feat 
stands  supreme.  As  an  example  of  the  impor- 
tance of  control,  it  is  good  to  read  over  a  second 
time  — for  had  Brown  not  been  able  to  put  the 
ball  just  where  he  wanted  it,  Cobb  could  not  have 
made  the  bunt  just  where  Brown  wanted  him  to 
make  it.  And  as  an  example  of  the  importance 
of  the  pitcher  as  a  fielder,  it  is  worthy  of  emula- 
tion by  any  boy,  particularly  by  the  boy  who  has 
the  exaggerated  idea  of  the  pitcher's  importance 
so  firmly  fixed  in  his  head  that  he  thinks  only  of 
base-ball  in  terms  of  curves  and  shoots,  and  never 
of  the  pitcher  as  a  batter  or  as  a  fielder. 

Pitchers  are  of  all  kinds,  but  the  most  success- 
ful are  those  who  can  "pitch  with  their  heads," 
as  well  as  with  their  hands  and  arms.  Pitchers 
usually  follow  the  catchers'  signals,  in  delivering 
balls,  pitching  to  the  best  of  their  ability  what  he 
orders.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  last  incident,  the 
pitcher  will  signal  the  catcher  what  he  will  pitch, 
and  so  a  code  should  be  arranged  between  the 
two  by  which  the  pitcher  can  indicate  if  he  ap- 
proves of  the  signal  and  will  follow  it,  or  if  he 
wishes  to  change  it.  Xo  good  pitcher  ever 
"crosses"  his  catcher,  that  is,  accepts  a  signal  and 
then  pitches  some  other  kind  of  ball,  for  to  do  so 
might  mean  that  the  catcher,  "set"  for  a  low  ball 
to  the  left,  may  miss  a  high  one  to  the  right  en- 
tirely, thus  having  a  "passed  ball,"  and  allowing  a 
run  to  score  or  a  base  to  be  stolen.  Moreover, 
injury  to  the  catcher  may  result  from  pitching  the 
kind  of  ball  that  he  is  not  expecting. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  is  for  the  catcher  to  say 
when  a  hit  shall  be  allowed,  that  is,  when  it  is 
right  for  the  pitcher  to  "put  one  over,"  and  allow 
the  batter  to  hit  it.  This  is  often  done  to  save 
the  pitcher's  arm,  when  the  game  is  not  at  a  cru- 
cial stage,  when  the  pitcher  is  tiring,  or  when  there 
are  so  many  runs  to  the  good  that  it  is  right  to 
take  chances  of  fielding  the  hit,  or  when  a  force 
play  seems  probable.     But  sometimes  the  pitcher 
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will  save  himself  in  this  way,  without  the  catch- 
er's orders,  not  by  "crossing"  his  signals,  bub  by 
letting  up  in  his  speed. 

"Long  Tom"  Hughes,  of  Washington,  has  al- 
ways seemed  a  "hoodoo"  for  the  Cleveland  club, 
of  the  American  League,  that  is,  he  has  almost 
always  been  able  to  beat  them  at  will.  It  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  they  could  make  hits  off  of 
him,  when  he  chose,  but  could  seldom  or  never 
win.  And  when,  as  sometimes  happened,  they 
had  two  or  three  men  on  bases  and  none  out,  and 
the  coacher's  cheerful  cry  of,  "Tighten  up,  Tom," 
would  be  wildly  echoed  from  the  stands,  "Long 
Tom"  would  then  wind  himself  into  a  knot,  and 
strike  out  three  batters  in  rapid  succession,  all 
the  better  for  his  short  rest,  and-  never  in  doubt 
that  he  could  do  it,  when  he  was  ready.  "Tighten 
up,  Tom,"  was  the  signal  for  a  groan  from  the 
Cleveland  bench  in  many  a  game,  and  the  cry  of 
delight  which  went  up   from  the  Cleveland  club 


"Giants,"  as  a  pitcher.     He  is  not  so  known  to 
fame,  but,  perhaps  as  much    for  a  joke  as  any- 


"JOHNNY"    KLING,    OF   THE    CHICAGO    CLUB,    NATIONAL 

LEAGUE — PERHAPS    THE    GREATEST    CATCHER 

IN  THE    GAME. 

when  Hughes  was  sent  to  a  minor  League,  was 
only  equaled  by  their  wail  of  sadness  when  he 
returned  to  Washington. 

As  an  example  of  how  pitching  can  be  done 
with  brains  as  much  as  with  the  arm,  consider 
little»Tohnnv  McGraw,  manager  of  the  New  York 


WALTER    JOHNSON,    THE    CELEBRATED    PITCHER    OF    THE 
WASHINGTON    CLUB,    AMERICAN    LEAGUE. 

thing  else,  he  pitched  three  and  two  thirds  in- 
nings against  the  Atlanta  team,  in  spring  training, 
this  year,  and  allowed  one  hit.  All  he  pitched 
was  a  slow  "floater"  and  a  "cross-fire"  straight 
ball,  nothing  but  what  any  batsman  could  hit  easily 
—if  he  knew  it  was  coming.  But  the  Atlanta 
batsmen  had  been  facing  Marquard's  swift  pitch- 
ing, and  the  change  to  McGraw's  slow  ball  and 
"cross-fire"  fooled  them  completely. 

Pitchers  should  be  able  not  only  to  throw  to  the 
plate  with  accuracy,  but  to  first,  second,  and  third 
bases.  The  laws  of  the  game  require  a  pitcher 
to  take  a  step  and  to  look  toward  a  base  when 
he  throws  to  catch  a  man  "napping,"  otherwise 
the  throw  is  "balk"  and  the  runner  may  advance. 
But  the  good  pitchers  learn  to  throw  to  bases  at 
the  same  instant  they  look,  and  to  make  the  step 
coincident  with  their  throws  — some  produce  a 
"near  balk,"  so  finely  executed  that  runners  dare 
not  take  a  lead  of  more  than  five  feet  — and  the 
help  this  is  to  the   catcher  in   preventing  stolen 
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bases,  and  to  the  defense,  in  preventing  the  hit- 
and-run  and  sacrifice  plays,  is  incalculable. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  control  is  necessary  — the 
ball  must  go  straight  and  true  to  the  baseman, 
and  must  be  so  aimed  that  it  does  not  conflict 
with  the  runner. 

If  your  team  of  boys  are  playing  together  con- 
stantly, always  have  a  set  of  signals  between 
pitcher  and  the  fields,  in-field  and  out-field.  The 
in-fielders  can  usually  see  the  catcher's  signals, 
the  out-fielders  cannot.  It  is  important  that  the 
fielders  know  what  to  expect.  In  big  League 
games,  you  will  see  the  whole  field  shift  for  dif- 
ferent batters,  and  sometimes  more  than  once  for 
one  batter,  indicating  that  a  change  has  been 
made  in  the  kind  of  ball  to  be  served  to  him. 
Thus,  certain  men  will  hit  low  balls  high  in  the 
air,  and  waist-high  balls  on  the  ground.  If  a 
low  ball  is  to  be  pitched,  the  out-field  must  know 
and  prepare  for  a  fly.  The  signal  to  tell  them 
may  be  a  double  swing  of  one  arm,  a  rub  of  the 


thus  better  able  to  play  the  game  than  one  who 

has  not.     This  knowledge  is  usually  shared  be- 


RUSSELL    FORD,    "CRACK"    PITCHER    OF    THE    NEW    YORK 
CLUB    OF   THE   AMERICAN    LEAGUE. 

hands  in  the  dirt — any  seemingly  natural  motion 
may  have  an  arbitrary  meaning  attached  to  it. 
A  pitcher  who  has  a  knowledge  of  batters  is 


CATCHER    GIBSON,    OF    THE    PITTSBURGH    CLUB, 
NATIONAL   LEAGUE. 

tween  pitcher  and  catcher,  but  the  pitcher  must 
not  depend  too  much  on  his  catcher  for  this  in- 
formation. Often  a  pitcher  finds  that  some  bat- 
ter supposed  to  hit  a  certain  delivery  easily  and 
to  be  unable  to  hit  another  delivery  at  all,  has 
"reversed  his  eye,"  so  that  he  hits  what  formerly 
he  was  unable  to  "see,"  and  now  cannot  hit  balls 
that  formerly  were  easy  for  him.  In  case  this  re- 
versal is  sudden,  the  catcher  may  call  for  the  ball 
that  the  pitcher  knows  must  not  be  served,  and  it  is 
in  cases  of  this  kind  where  the  pitcher  must  insist 
on  changing  the  signal,  even  if  it  be  necessary  to 
stop  the  game  long  enough  for  him  to  consult 
with  the  catcher.  This  is  often  the  purpose  of 
those  little  mid-diamond  conversations  between 
pitcher  and  catcher,  when  the  bleachers  roar  at 
the  two,  "Tell  him  all  about  it,  now."  And  often 
it  is  the  catcher's  desire  to  steady  the  pitcher  by 
a  word  of  caution  or  encouragement. 

That  the  pitcher  must  know  something  of  base- 
ball strategy  is  easy  to  understand.  For  instance, 
the  spectacle  of  a  pitcher  passing  a  man  to  first 
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base,  with  two  men  on  and  one  out,  is  not  unusual, 
particularly  if  one  of  the  runners  is  on  third. 
The  idea  is  this:  a  man  on  third  and  one  on  first, 
means  that  the  man  on  first  will  probably  steal 
anyway.  If,  then,  the  forthcoming  hit,  which  the 
defense  fears,  "goes  through"  first  base,  a  run 
will  score,  even  if  the  ball  be  fielded,  because 
there  is  not  time  to  make  a  play  to  second  or 
third  and  to  home  also.  But  if  all  three  bases 
be  occupied,  there  may  be  a  good  chance  to  make 
a  double  play  and  retire  the  side,  without  throw- 
ing home  at  all.  The  good  defensive  general  will 
order  his  pitcher  to  fill  the  bases  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, other  things  being  equal,  or  the 
pitcher  will  do  it  on  his  own  responsibility,  if 
the  man  at  bat  is  a  heavy  hitter  and  the  man 
following  is  weak,  or  if  he  has  been  hitting 
weakly,  or  not  at  all,  or  on  the  ground.  Note, 
too,  that  with  the  bases  full,  the  "double"  can  be 


times  the  catcher  and  not  the  pitcher  who  should 
be  changed.     In  other  words,  that  the  catcher  is 
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made  to  any  two  stations,  in  a  force  play,  with 
no  necessity  of  touching  the  runner,  a  great  ad- 
vantage when  speed  is  necessary. 

"Connie  Mac,"  the  canny  Scot  leader  of  the 
Champion  Philadelphia  Athletics,  has  a  theory 
that  when  a  pitcher  is  being  hit  hard,  it  is  often- 


MORDECAI    ("THREE-FINGERED")    BROWN,    FAMOUS 

PITCHER    OF    THE    CHICAGO    CLUB,    NATIONAL 
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largely  responsible  for  the  pitcher's  success  or 
failure,  at  critical  periods  in  the  game. 

That  this  is  absolutely  true,  no  pitcher  who  has 
ever  pitched  to  a  first-class  catcher  will  deny. 
Let  us  imagine  that  you  who  read  this  were  abso- 
lutely perfect  in  the  mechanical  work  of  a  catcher 
— that  you  could  catch  the  most  difficult  pitches, 
throw  accurately  to  all  bases,  and  knew  to  a  hair 
just  where  each  ball  you  signaled  for  from  the 
pitcher  would  come.  But  there  your  knowledge 
is  supposed  to  stop.  You  don't  know  anything 
at  all  about  batters,  or  defensive  generalship. 

You  are  playing  against  a  team  which  is  com- 
posed half  of  right-hand,  half  of  left-hand  bat- 
ters. Your  pitcher  is  a  "speed-ball  artist,"  with 
a  slow  drop  to  "mix  in."  What  will  you  tell  him 
to  pitch?  To  which  batter  will  you  have  him 
pitch  the  fast  ball  inside,  to  which  the  fast  ball 
outside  ?  To  which  batter  shall  he  serve  slow 
drops,  mixed  with  wide  balls,  to  which  slow  drops 
mixed  with  fast  ones,  high,  to  which  fast  ones, 
low,  mixed  with  wide  and  teasing  balls  that  just 
fail  to  be  strikes  ?  You  don't  know.  You  are 
bound  to  guess  wrong  much  of  the  time.  And 
everv    time    you    eiiess    wrong'    and    order    the 
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pitcher  to  give  Cobb  a  waist-high  ball  over  the 
plate,  he  knocks  it  out  of  the  lot.  And  when  you 
try  to  fool  Magee,  of  the 
"Phillies,"  or  Wagner,  of 
Pittsburgh,  or  Lajoie,  of 
Cleveland,  by  calling  for 
"teasers"  which  just  fail  to 
be  strikes,  you  find  they  treat 
them  just  as  if  you  held  the 
ball  still  for  them  to  hit,  and 
knock  them  out  of  the  lot,  too. 
Is  it  the  pitcher's  fault?  It  is 
not.  It  is  your  fault.  But 
put  in  a  great  catcher,  even 
one  who  has  less  mechanical 
ability  than  that  you  are  here 
supposed  to  possess.  Let  it  be 
Kling,  of  the  "Cubs,"  "Red" 
Dooin,  of  the  National  League 
"Phillies,"  Gibson,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Street,  of  Washington, 
Sweeney,  of  the  New  York 
"Highlanders,"  and  see  the 
difference.  The  pitcher  is 
called  on  for  those  balls  which 
the  catcher  knows  the  bats- 
men don't  like.  He  is  called 
on  for  wide  balls  just  in  time 
to  make  possible  the  throw  to 
second  to  stop  a  steal.  He  is 
steadied,  encouraged,  played 
upon,  by  the  catcher,  almost  as  a  musical  instru- 
ment is  played  upon  by  a  musician.  So  well  is 
this  partnership  recognized,  that  many  a  pitcher 
is  always  bracketed  with  a  catcher  as  a  great 
"battery,"    as    Clarkson    and    Kelly,    of    Anson's 
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great  Chicago  team,   or  Johnson   and   Street, 
Washington,  or  Young  and  Criger,  of  Boston. 
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So  you,  as  a  catcher,  must  learn  to  know  the 
opposing  batsmen  and  their  weaknesses— and  you 
must  also  know  your  pitchers 
and  just  what  they  can  and 
cannot  do.  It  is  idle  to  de- 
mand a  low  drop  on  the  inside 
of  the  plate  from  a  pitcher 
who  cannot  pitch  a  drop  ex- 
cept he  pitches  slow  — and  you 
must  know  all  this.  It  is  fool- 
ish to  demand  a  "jump"  ball 
from  a  pitcher  who  is  just  be- 
ginning to  develop  one. 

The  catcher  faces  the  team. 
He  is  the  only  man  who  sees 
all  the  other  men.  Conse- 
quently he  is  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  give  signals  to  all  the 
team,  to  plan  plays,  and  to 
execute  a  general's  orders. 
He  must  have  many  signals. 
Every  time  the  catcher  stops 
and  hides  his  bare  hand  in  his 
glove,  he  is  telling  the  pitcher 
something.  His  hand  clenched 
may  mean  "a  drop  ball."  His 
hand  clenched,  with  thumb 
out,  may  mean  "a  wide  one." 
One  finger  out  may  mean  "a 
curve,"  two  fingers  out  "a 
slow  ball,"  three  fingers  out 
"a  fast  ball,"  etc.,  and  the  position  of  the  fingers 
and  hand  in  the  glove,  whether  the  ball  is  to  be 
delivered  high,  low,  or  waist-high.  The  catcher 
must  signal  the  first  baseman  if  he  intends  to 
throw  to  the  base  to  catch  a  runner  who  has 
taken  a  lead — his  mit  suddenly  turned  palm  out 
and  back  may  be  the  signal.  He  will  then  ask 
for  a  "waste  ball"  or  "wide  one,"  and,  getting  it, 
will  hurl  immediately  to  first  base,  where  the  first 
baseman  has  come  in  on  a  tearing  run,  the  instant 
the  ball  is  pitched.  Writh  a  lone  runner  on  first, 
both  he  and  the  baseman  "hug  the  bag"  until  the 
ball  is  pitched,  and  then  both  usually  dance  away, 
the  runner  to  get  a  lead,  the  baseman  to  get  a 
chance  to  field  a  ball  — so  it  frequently  plays 
havoc  with  the  base-runner  for  the  baseman  to 
run  unexpectedly  back  to  the  bag  to  receive  the 
catcher's  throw,  which  lie  knew  was  coming,  but 
which  was  a  surprise  to  the  base-runner. 

And  do  not  be  discouraged  if  you  do  not  catch 
them  off  the  bags.  This  first-base  throw  is  not 
half  so  much  to  catch  runners  as  to  keep  them 
from  taking  too  long  leads  — it  is  as  much  the 
catcher's  business  as  the  pitcher's  to  hold  men  to 
the  first  sack,  and  the  best  catcher,  other  things 
being  equal,  is,  as  a  rule,  he  who  does  it  best. 
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The  catcher  must  signal  the  in-field  at  the  same 
time  he  signals  the  pitcher— that  is,  must  be  sure 
some  man  on  the  in-field  knows  what  ball  is  to 
be  pitched.  Usually  the  third  baseman  or  short- 
stop will  be  able  to  see  the  signal  to  the  pitcher, 
and  he  can  transmit  his  knowledge  to  the  rest 
of  the  in-field.  This  is  particularly  necessary 
when  a  "waste  ball"  is  to  be  pitched,  since  a 
"waste  ball"  means  that  the  catcher  expects  the 
runner  to  steal,  and  hopes  to  make  a  throw  to 
second  to  catch  him.  Second  baseman  or  short- 
stop, then,  must  know  what  to  expect  and  signal 
each  other  as  to  who  is  to  take  the  throw,  ac- 
cording to  the  probabilities  of  the  man  at  bat  mak- 
ing a  hit  to  right  or  left  of  second  base,  in  case 
the  ball  is  hit  in  spite  of  its  being  a  "wide  one." 

The  good  catcher,  like  the  pitcher,  learns  to 
throw  low  to  bases.  The  difference  in  time  be- 
tween "putting  the  ball  on  the  runner"  from  a 
throw  taken  shoulder-high  or  ankle-high,  is  often 
the  difference  between  safe  and  out.  The  good 
catcher  throws  low  to  second  and  a  bit  to  his 
right  of  the  bag.  And  that  catcher  who  can 
throw  without  taking  a  step,  who  can  throw 
"from  his  ear,"  with  a  short,  snappy  motion  of 
his  arm,  clips  another  quarter-second  from  the 
time  the  man  at  first  base  has  in  which  to  steal, 
and  a  quarter-second  means  nearly  three  feet— 
ample  space  in  which  to  catch  a  runner. 

The  catcher  who  knows  his  business  does  not 
lose  his  temper  with  either  umpire  or  pitcher. 
Many  a  catcher  has  learned  to  his  cost,  that  doing 
so,  and  showing  it  by  hurling  the  ball  viciously 
on  the  ground,  to  bounce  into  the  pitcher's  hands, 
gives  a  waiting  and  alert  base-runner  a  chance 
to  steal  second.  The  delayed  steal  is  not  worked 
against  a  catcher  who  never  takes  his  eyes  off 
the.  base-runner  until  he  has  thrown  the  ball 
swiftly,  but  not  too  hard,  to  the  pitcher. 

Often  the  catcher  is  able  to  catch  a  batter's 
signal  and  knows  that  the  hit-and-run,  the  sacri- 
fice, or  the  sacrifice-fly  is  to  be  attempted ;  more 
often,  his  base-ball  brains  enable  him  to  guess 
the  play.  If  the  pitcher  is  not  "in  a  hole,"  that 
is,  if  the  pitcher  has  not  pitched  more  balls  than 
strikes,  the  catcher  may  easily  frustrate  the  play 
by  calling  for  a  wide  ball,  or  the  kind  of  pitch  the 
batter  bunts  least  easily  or  from  which  he  is  least 
likely  to  hit  a  high  fly— usually  a  high  ball.  But 
if  the  pitcher  must  "put  it  over"  to  save  giving 
a  base  on  balls,  and  has  n't  enough  control  to 
permit  the  catcher  to  call  for  a  teasing  curve  or 
jump  ball  at  this  time,  then  the  catcher  must  sig- 
nal the  field  what  to  expect — a  fly,  a  sacrifice,  or 
a  bunt.  His  signal  may  be  a  pat  of  his  knee  for 
an  expected  fly;  a  two-handed  adjustment  of  his 
mask  for  a  bunt ;  or  three  blows  on  his  mit  by  his 
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free  hand  for  an  expected  hit-and-run  — any  nat- 
ural movement  here,  as  elsewhere  on  the  team, 
may  have  an  arbitrary  meaning.  But  the  signals 
should  be,  for  easy  remembering  and  ready  un- 
derstanding, those  signals  used  by  the  rest  of 
the  team.  Thus,  if  the  catcher  signals  a  fly  by 
patting  his  knee,  patting  the  knee  should  be  the 
signal  used  by  all  for  an  expected  fly;  and  if  the 
short-stop  or  second  baseman  is  properly  alert, 
one  or  the  other,  or  both,  will  signal  the  out-field 
in  accordance  with  the  catcher's  signal  both  the 
pitch  and  the  expected  play. 

But  a  catcher  has  much  more  to  do  than  all 
these  things.  He  must  learn  to  block  runners  at 
the  plate,  by  getting  artistically  in  their  way 
when  they  come  sliding  in  ;  he  must  learn  to  touch 
the  sliding  runner  with  the  ball  in  the  swiftest 
possible  way ;  he  must  learn  to  throw  from 
any  position,  almost  without  looking ;  to  watch 
base-runners  and  make  throws  to  third,  as  well 
as  first  and  even  second,  when  it  is  possible  to 
catch  the  runner  off  his  base ;  to  signal  the 
pitcher  when  he  may  catch  a  man  off  base;  to 
look  carefully  to  the  batter  to  discover,  if  pos- 
sible, his  intentions. 

So  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  catcher  is  one  of 
the  most  vital  members  of  the  team.  On  him, 
more  than  on  any  other  member,  rests  the  respon- 
sibility for  defensive  generalship,  saving  always 
the  general  on  the  bench,  whose  orders  and  com- 
mands the  catcher  executes  as  first-lieutenant. 
And,  in  choosing  a  catcher  from  those  boys  who 
can  catch  well  with  the  big  mit,  remember  that 
mechanical  accuracy,  the  ability  to  stop  wild 
pitches,  to  block  runners,  and  to  throw  to  bases, 
is  necessary  for  any  first-class  catcher.  But  the 
finest  fielding  machine  in  the  world  would  fail  as 
a  catcher  without  brains,  quick  thinking,  and 
wide-awake  alertness.  If  you  have  two  candi- 
dates for  catcher,  one  mechanically  expert  but 
slow  of  thought  and  not  over  bright  of  idea,  the 
other  less  skilful  with  his  hands,  arms,  and  mit, 
but  quick  to  think  and  see  and  decide,  choose  the 
latter — his  brains  will  put  more  men  "out"  than 
his  lack  of  skill  will  allow  to  get  "safe."  For 
wherever  mechanical  excellence  will  stop  one  run, 
quick  thinking  and  good  defensive  generalship 
will  stop  three.  And  that  is  where  the  big  League 
managers  find  their  troubles— to  get  perfect  me- 
chanical catching  machines  combined  with  genu- 
ine base-ball  brains.  It  is  their  brains  that  have 
made  the  reputation  of  all  the  great  catchers  in 
the  history  of  base-ball — the  fame  of  the  Kellys, 
the  Bresnahans,  the  Dooins,  the  Gibsons,  the 
Klings,  the  Archers,  the  Streets— quite  as  much, 
if  not  more,  than  their  wonderful  ability  to  throw 
and  to  handle  difficult  deliveries. 
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MY    CHILD,    I    SHALL    CRYSTALLIZE    IT — OSSIFY    IT — IN    OTHER    WORDS,    TRANSFIX    IT!'" 

BY  DORIS  WEBB 


There  was  once  a  magician,  and  there  was  once 
a  little  girl  with  straight  hair,  and  neither  of  them 
had  ever  heard  of  each  other.  And  there  was 
also  a  whirlwind,  which  had  never  heard  of  either 
of  them.  And  yet  these  three  interesting  per- 
sonalities had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  each  other 
in  the  course  of  time. 

The  whirlwind  was  a  great  bother,  principally 
because  it  whirled.  It  whirled,  and  it  whirled, 
and  it  whirled,  all  over  the  wide,  wide  world,  and 
every  one  who  saw  or  heard  of  it,  wondered  why 
in  the  world  it  whirled. 

"We  can  understand,"  said  they,  "why  one 
should  wish  to  waltz  occasionally,  but  to  spend 
one's  life  waltzing  would  dizzy  the  mind  of  any- 
thing that  had  a  mind  to  dizzy." 

But  the  whirlwind  did  n't  mind  its  lack  of 
mind,  and  it  whirled,  and  it  whirled,  and  it 
whirled,  until  at  last  it  whirled  right  into  the 
magician,    much    to   his   annoyance   and   disgust. 


You  would  think  it  would  have  had  better  sense, 
but  it  did  n't.  It  had  whirled  away  the  little  sense 
it  had  started  with. 

Now  the  magician  was  dignified  and  proper, 
and  he  was  distinctly  annoyed  when  he  found 
himself  seized  by  the  whirlwind  and  spinning 
round  so  quickly  that  he  was  only  able  to  put  his 
toe  to  the  ground  once  for  every  spin.  And  when 
the  whirlwind  finally  left  him  and  whirled  off 
into  space,  he  sat  down  on  the  ground,  and  re- 
marked: "If  that  whirlwind  and  I  ever  meet 
again,  there  's  going  to  be  trouble." 

There  had  been  troubfe  the  first  time  they  met, 
as  I  have  just  told  you,  but  the  magician  planned 
another  kind  of  trouble  altogether  for  their  next 
encounter. 

And  just  then  came  up  the  little  girl  with 
straight  hair  (it  was  so  singularly  straight,  it 
made  her  unhappy),  and  when  she  heard  the 
words    the   magician    was    saying,   the   little   girl 
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with  straight  hair  was  so  anxious  to  see  the 
trouble  that  was  to  occur  when  the  magician  and 
the  whirlwind  met  once  more,  that  she  followed 
the  magician  about  all  day  long.    And  she  said : 

"What  will  you  do,  Mr.  Magician,  to  the  whirl- 
ing whirlwind  ?" 

And  he  replied :  "My  child,  I  shall  crystallize  it 
—ossify  it  — in  other  words,  transfix  it!"  which 
very  much  impressed  the  little  girl  with  straight 
hair. 

And  pretty-soon-before-long,  the  whirlwind 
came  whirling  back  again,  and  found  the  magi- 
cian and  the  little  girl  with  straight  hair  all  alone 
together.  And  it  was  just  about  to  spin  the  magi- 
cian just  as  if  he  had  been  a  top,  when  the  magi- 
cian discovered  its  intentions.  He  brought  forth 
his  magic  book  in  a  flash,  turned  to  Chapter  18, 
entitled  "Whirls  and  Swirls,"  and  read  in  a  loud 
and  forceful  manner  a  mystic  and  magical  for- 
mula. 

The  whirlwind  heard,  and  the  whirlwind  whis- 
tled, and  for  a  few  seconds  it  whirled  more  furi- 
ously than  ever;  it  just  whirled,  and  whirled! 


But  magic  is  magic,  and  it  's  no  use  doing  any- 
thing when  once  it  's  started. 

The  whirlwind  grew  smaller  and  smaller,  though 
it  still  whirled  furiously. 

"Can  you  put  it  out  altogether?"  asked  the  little 
girl  with  straight  hair. 

"No,"  said  the  magician,  "but  when  it  gets 
small  enough,  I  will  crystallize — ossify — transfix 
it!" 

And  when  the  whirlwind  heard  that,  it  was  so 
frightened  that  it  seized  hold  of  the  straight  hair 
of  the  little  girl,  and  at  that  identical  moment 
the  magician  said  the  magic  words  that  transfixed 
it. 

And  what  do  you  think  had  happened  ?  The 
little  girl's  hair  was  no  longer  straight,  but  hung 
in  beautiful  curls  and  waves!  I  simply  can't 
describe  how  delighted  she  was.  To  have  her 
hair  all  in  whirls  and  swirls  and  curls  seemed  to 
her  the  loveliest  thing  imaginable,  and  all  the 
other  children  admired  it  so  much  that  they  fol- 
lowed the  magician  about  for  days,  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  discover  another  whirlwind. 


'THE   LITTLE   GIRL'S   HAIR   WAS   NO   LONGER   STRAIGHT,    BUT   HUNG   IN    BEAUTIFUL   CURLS   AND    WAVES  !  ' 


"IF   NOAH   HAD   IT   TO   DO   TO-DAY."      DRAWN    BY    CHARLES    F.    LESTER. 
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Chapter  XVIII 


A  FALLING  OUT 


The  next  morning  Cal  awoke  with  a  feeling  of 
excitement  difficult  to  account  for  during  the  first 
moments  of  consciousness.  Then  he  remembered 
that  to-day  was  the  day  of  the  second  foot-ball 
contest,  and  that  his  new  suit  of  clothes  awaited 
him  in  the  closet.  He  was  n't  sure  which  excited 
him  the  more,  the  foot-ball  game  or  the  new 
clothes.  Anyway,  the  latter  came  first.  He 
sprang  out  of  bed,  washed,  and  then  got  the  suit 
from  the  closet.  Ned,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  his 
bed,  looked  on  silently,  unwashed  and  un- 
dressed, while  his  room-mate  clothed  himself  in 
the  new  apparel.  Cal  pulled  at  the  waistcoat  in 
a  vain  endeavor  to  make  it  set  better,  and  yanked 
the  coat  up  at  the  back  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
somewhere  come  into  relationship  with  his  collar. 
Both  efforts  were  fruitless.  All  the  time  he  was 
embarrassingly  aware  of  Ned's  unflinching  stare. 
At  last  Ned  said  quietly :  "Take  them  off." 

"W-what?" 

"Take  them  off." 

"Why?  What  for?  What  's  the  matter  with 
them?"  Cal  faltered. 

"Matter!"  cried  Ned.  "What  is  n't  the  mat- 
ter? They  look  — they  look  like  a  couple  of 
gunny-sacks !      They   don't   fit   anywhere !      The 


trousers  are  the  same  size  all  the  way  down,  and 
are  three  inches  too  long  for  you.  The  vest 
wrinkles  across  the  top,  and  the  coat"— words 
failed  him  for  a  moment— "the  coat  is  the  worst 
I  ever  saw !  It  does  n't  touch  you  anywhere 
except  on  the  shoulders,  and  one  sleeve  's  an  inch 
longer  than  the  other !  Matter  with  it !  My, 
what  's  right  with  it?" 

"It— it  was  cheap,"  Cal  defended. 

"It  looks  it !"  was  the  disgusted  reply.  "It  's 
the  ugliest  cloth  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  We 
used  to  have  a  Newfoundland  dog  that  was  about 
twelve  years  old  and  had  grown  gray  and  griz- 
zled. I  could  n't  stand  looking  at  that  suit,  Cal. 
It  reminds  me  too  much  of  poor  old  Charlie." 

"Well,  I  've  bought  it  and—" 

"Take  it  off!"  commanded  Ned,  inexorably. 
"I  'm  not  going  to  have  any  fellow  that  rooms 
with  me  make  a  show  of  himself  before  the  whole 
school  if  I  can  help  it." 

"But— but  what  can  I  do?"  asked  Cal,  mourn- 
fully, eying  the  subject  of  Ned's  disparagement 
with  sudden  distaste.     "I  've  paid  for  it." 

"And  you  paid  enough  for  it,  too.  What  can 
you  do?  You  do  as  I  tell  you.  Take  it  off  and 
bundle  it  up.  After  breakfast,  I  '11  go  to  the 
village  with  you,  and  I  '11  pick  out  a  suit  that 
does  n't  lo'ok  like  poor  old  Charlie." 

"You  mean— change  it?    Will  they  let  me?" 
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"Of  course  they  will,  though  they  won't  want 
to,  maybe.  I  '11  wager  the  clerk  that  rid  the  store 
of  that  suit  at  your  expense  got  a  raise  in  salary 
last  night !" 

"It  looked  a  lot  better  in  the  store,"  mur- 
mured Cal. 

"Yes ;  well,  we  '11  take  it  back  to  the  store. 
That  's  where  it  belongs.  My.  but  you  were  easy, 
were  n't  you?    How  much  did  you  say  it  cost?" 

"Nine  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents,"  replied 
Cal,  meekly. 

"Nine  dollars  too  much,  then.  Was  that  all 
you  could  pay?" 

"No,  but  it  looked  like  a  perfectly  good—" 

"Yes,  I  know.  They  hypnotized  you,  Cal," 
sighed  Ned,  beginning  to  dress  himself.  "Don't 
let  the  other  fellows  see  it,  please;  take  it  off 
right  now  before  anything  happens  to  it." 

Cal  obeyed.  He  did  n't  for  a  moment  resent 
Ned's  criticism,  for  the  suspicion  that  his  pur- 
chase was  not  all  he  had  thought  it  had  already 
taken  hold  of  him.  Besides,  it  was  comforting 
to  have  Ned  talk  to  him,  even  if  he  was  cross. 
He  got  into  his  old  suit  again,  folded  the  new  one 
back  into  the  pasteboard  box,  and  tied  it  up. 

"I  guess  you  don't  have  to  go  with  me,  Ned," 
he  said. 

"Don't  I?  I  would  n't  trust  you  to  buy  a— a 
paper  collar  after  this !  I  certainly  am  going 
with  you  !" 

So  after  breakfast  they  started  off  together, 
Cal  with  the  big  box  under  his  arm.  Now  that 
the  matter  was  settled,  they  seemed  to  have  noth- 
ing more  to  say  to  each  other,  and  trudged  along 
in  perfect  silence  for  the  first  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Cal  would  have  liked  to  talk.  His  resentment,  he 
discovered  to  his  surprise,  had  disappeared,  and 
his  liking  and  admiration  for  Ned,  which,  he  saw 
now,  had  only  been  smothered  out  of  sight,  made 
him  want  to  get  back  again  to  the  old  friendly 
footing.  When  they  turned  into  the  cross-road, 
Cal  summoned  courage  and  spoke. 

"It  's  good  of  you  to  bother,  Ned,"  he  said. 

"Why?"  asked  Ned,  grimly.  "When  I  pay  for 
anything,  I  want  it  decent;  that  's  all."  The  tone 
was  decidedly  ungracious,  while  the  more  Cal 
pondered  the  words  the  less  he  liked  them. 

"When  you  pay  for  anything?"  he  repeated, 
questioningly. 

"That  "s  what  I  said,"  answered  Ned,  without 
turning. 

Cal  felt  the  blood  creeping  into  his  face,  but 
he  went  on  in  silence  for  a  minute.     Then, 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Ned?"  he  asked 
quietly. 

"What  I  said,"  was  Ned's  cool  response. 

Another  minute  went  by.    The  resentment  and 


anger  that  had  been  simmering  in  Cal  for  a  long 
time  was  threatening  to  boil  over,  but  he  strove 
hard  to  hold  his  temper  in  check. 

"I  paid  for  this  suit  myself,  did  n't  I?"  he 
asked  presently.  Ned  made  no  reply.  Cal  re- 
peated the  question:  "Did  n't  I,  Ned?" 

"So  you  say,"  answered  the  other,  carelessly. 

"Don't  you  know  that  I  did?"  Cal's  voice  was 
trembling. 

"Sure!"  said  Ned,  but  ironically.  Cal  scowled, 
and  clenched  his  hands.    Then, 

"Look  here,"  he  burst  out,  "you  think  I  stole 
that  money  of  yours,  don't  you  ?" 

"I  never  accused  you  of  it,"  replied  Ned,  in  an 
ugly  tone. 

"But  you  think  so." 

"My  thoughts  are  my  own,  I  suppose." 

"No,  they  're  not !  You  might  as  well  say  it  as 
think  it.  I  never  even  saw  your  old  money.  Now, 
do  you  believe  that  ?"     . 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  then  Ned 
turned  and  looked  his  room-mate  squarely  in  the 
face. 

"What  's  the  use  of  bluffing,  Cal  ?"  he  asked, 
with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders.  "You  were  the 
only  fellow  who  knew  the  money  was  there,  and 
Spud  saw  you  at  my  bureau  that  night." 

"I  was  n't  out  of  bed!" 

"Yes,  you  were,"  replied  Ned,  calmly,  "for  I 
saw  you,  too." 

"You— saw  me!"  gasped  Cal,  in  amazement. 
Ned  nodded. 

"Yes,  I  woke  up  for  a  minute,  and  saw  you  by 
the  window.  I  was  sleepy  and  paid  no  attention, 
and  went  to  sleep  again.  I  did  n't  think  anything 
of  it  until  Spud  spoke  of  it  after  I  'd  missed  the 
money." 

"You  must  have  dreamed  it !  I  tell  you  I 
was  n't  out  of  bed  that  night,  Ned !"  declared  Cal, 
earnestly. 

"All  right,  say  I  did  dream  it,"  answered  Ned, 
wearily.  "Say  Spud  and  I  both  dreamed  the  same 
thing.  It  does  n't  matter  now.  Only,  for  good- 
ness' sake,  don't  act  as  though  I  'd  hurt  you.  I 
won't  stand  that  — that  confounded,  injured  inno- 
cence of  yours  !  Hang  it,  I  did  all  I  could  to  keep 
the  other  fellows  from  guessing,  but  I  'm  not 
going  to  pretend  that  you  did  n't  take  it  just  to 
please  you  !  You  needed  the  money  and  you  took 
it.    You  ought  to  be  satisfied." 

"That  's  false,  Ned !" 

"It  is,  eh?"  said  Ned,  angrily.  "Where  did  you 
get  the  money  to  pay  for  those  clothes,  I  'd  like 
to  know." 

"My  mother  sent  it.  I  wrote  home  for  it.  I 
can  show  you  her  letter.  I  did  n't  take  your 
money,  whether  you  think  so  or  not,  and— and — " 
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"Don't  try  to  bluff  it  out,  I  tell  you !"  cried 
Ned,  hotly.    "If  you  must  steal—" 

"I  cal'late  we  'd  better  settle  this  right  now," 
interrupted  the  other,  ominously  calm.  He 
dropped  the  box  at  the  side  of  the  road  and 
stepped  toward  Ned  with  white  face  and  blazing 
eyes.  There  was  no  one  in  sight  in  either  direc- 
tion.   Ned  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"I  'm  not  going  to  fight  you,"  he  sneered. 
"Why  should  I  ?" 

"You  've  got  to,"  said  Cal,  grimly,  clenching 
his  hands. 

"I  like  that !  First  you  take  my  money,  and 
then  you  want  to  lick  me !" 

The  next  instant  he  was  reeling  back  toward 
the  grass,  for  Cal  had  struck  him  fair  on  the  face 
with  the  palm  of  his  hand.  Ned  steadied  him- 
self and  stared. 

"That  's  different,"  he  said  quietly.  "I  don't 
want  to  fight  you,  but  I  will !" 

Ned  was  Cal's  senior  by  nine  months,  but  his 
superiority  ended  there,  for  the  younger  boy  was 
stronger  and  harder  of  muscle.  Perhaps  had  they 
stuck  to  scientific  methods,  Ned  would  have  won 
that  short  engagement,  for  Cal  knew  little  of 
boxing.  His  methods  were  primitive  but  effec- 
tive. He  met  Ned's  rush  as  best  he  might,  re- 
ceiving a  blow  on  his  chin  that  staggered  him  for 
an  instant,  and  then  sprang  past  the  other's 
guard,  threw  his  arms  around  him,  and  strove  to 
throw  him.  Ned  rained  blows  against  Cal's  head, 
but  they  were  too  short  to  do  much  damage.  For 
a  moment  they  swayed  there,  panting  and  gasp- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  dusty  road,  Ned  ham- 
mering short  blows  against  the  back  of  his  ad- 
versary's head,  and  Cal  paying  no  heed  to  them, 
intent  only  on  getting  Ned  at  his  mercy.  At  last 
he  managed  to  get  one  arm  across  Ned's  chest 
and  gripped  his  shoulder.  At  the  same  instant 
he  put  a  knee  behind  the  other,  and  in  a  twink- 
ling they  were  flat  in  the  weeds  by  the  roadside, 
a  cloud  of  dust  about  them.  But  Cal  was  on  top, 
and  although  Ned  struggled  and  writhed,  he  held 
his  place.  There  were  no  blows  struck  now. 
Cal  had  Ned  at  his  mercy  and  knew  it.  And  it 
was  n't  long  before  Ned  realized  it,  too,  and 
stopped  struggling. 

"Go  ahead,"  he  panted.    "I  'm  down.   Hit  me!" 

"I  'm  going  to  if  you  don't  take  it  back,"  an- 
swered Cal,  grimly.  "I  'm  going  to  hit  you  till 
you  say  you  believe  me.     Do  you  ?" 

The  white,  strained  faces  were  close  and  two 
pairs  of.  angry  eyes  glared  hatred  at  each  other. 

"No!"  cried  Ned. 

Cal  raised  a  fist. 

"You  'd  better,  for  you  've  got  to.  I  did  n't  take 
your  money,  and  I  'm  no  thief.    Believe  that?" 


"No  !   I  don't  believe  you.   Go  ahead  and  strike." 

But  the  blow  did  n't  fall.  Cal's  eyes  fell 
instead. 

"I  cal'late  I  can't,"  he  muttered. 

"Go  ahead!  You— you  thief!  Hit  me!  I 
dare  you  to !" 

Again  Cal  raised  his  closed  hand,  and  again  it 
dropped  back.  Tears  came  to  his  eyes.  "Ned,  I 
just  can't!"  he  sobbed.  For  a  long  moment  the 
two  boys  looked  at  each  other.  Then  Ned's  eyes 
closed. 

"Let  me  up,  Cal,"  he  said  quietly. 

Cal  released  him  and  arose.  Ned  climbed  to 
his  feet,  picked  his  cap  from  the  dust,  and  exam- 
ined his  bleeding  knuckles. 

"Suppose  there  's  any  water  around  here?"  he 
asked.    Cal  shook  his  head. 

"There  's  the  brook  farther  along,"  he  an- 
swered, glumly.  He  picked  up  his  own  cap  and 
rescued  his  box. 

"Come  on,  then,"  said  Ned. 

They  went  on  along  the  road  to  the  brook  in 
silence.  There  Ned  laved  his  bruised  and  swol- 
len hand,  and  Cal,  wetting  his  handkerchief, 
held  it  to  his  chin.  Presently  they  went  on 
again,  Cal  hugging  the  box.  Nothing  was  said 
until  they  reached  the  main  road  and  the  village 
lay  in  sight  ahead. 

Then  Ned  turned  curiously  to  his  companion, 
and  looked  at  him  quizzically. 

"Why  did  n't  you  hit,  Cal?"  he  asked.  Cal 
shook  his  head. 

"I  don't  know,  Ned.  I  just  could  n't,  some- 
how." 

"It  's  pretty  certain,"  said  Ned,  presently, 
"that  we  're  a  couple  of  idiots,  Cal." 

Cal  nodded  without  looking  at  him.  It  was 
almost  a  block  farther  along  that  Ned  spoke 
again. 

"You  did  n't,  Cal,"  he  said.  "I  don't  know  how 
I  know  it,  but  I  do.    I  — I  'm  sorry." 

Cal  nodded,  his  gaze  straight  ahead. 

"That  's  all  right,"  he  muttered. 

Chapter  XIX 

THE  SECOND  GAME 

Ned  took  entire  charge  of  the  negotiations  at  the 
clothing  store,  and  all  Cal  had  to  do  was  to  stand 
by,  listen,  watch,  and  try  on  the  various  suits 
that  were  brought  forth.  Ned  refused  to  con- 
sider anything  under  twelve  dollars. 

"Those  cheap  things  don't  pay,  Cal,"  he  said 
decisively.  "They  're  just  shoddy;  not  an  ounce 
of  wool  in  them ;  and  they  won't  wear  two  weeks 
without  getting  to  look  like  rags." 

"The  suit  I  brought  back,"  confided  Cal  in  a 
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voice  lowered  so  as  not  to  pain  the  salesman, 
''seemed  to  be  most  all  splinters  and  pieces  of 
bur." 

"All  wood  and  a  yard  wide,"  commented  Ned, 
with  no  effort  to  moderate  his  voice,  and  no  con- 
cern for  the  clerk's  feelings.  "Probably  made 
from  one  of  those  wooden  sheep  you  see  in  the 
toy-shops." 

At  last  Ned  was  suited,  and,  without  intending 
a  pun,  so  was  Cal.  The  suit  selected  was  a  rough 
mixture  that  the  salesman  called  a  Harris  tweed, 
but  which  Ned  was  certain  had  never  crossed  the 
water.  It  was  gray  in  effect,  but  close  exami- 
nation revealed  a  little  of  every  color  known.  It 
was  really  rather  stylish,  and  had  at  the  same 
time  the  merit,  approved  by  Cal,  of  not  readily 
showing  dirt.  The  price  was  twelve  dollars,  and 
Cal  went  down  into  his  pocket  for  an  additional 
two  dollars  and  fifteen  cents.  Then  Ned  insisted 
on  the  purchase  of  a  blue  necktie,  price  thirty- 
five  cents,  and  a  leather  belt  at  half  a  dollar.  Cal 
was  growing  uneasy,  and  was  very  glad  when 
the  suit  was  boxed  and  delivered  to  him  and  he 
could  hurry  out  before  Ned  discovered  any  fur- 
ther extravagances  for  him  to  indulge  in. 

On  the  way  home  they  talked  quite  frankly  of 
the  mystery  of  Ned's  missing  eight  dollars. 

"Of  course,  Cal,"  said  his  room-mate,  "I  might 
have  been  mistaken  about  seeing  you  up  that 
night,  but  it  's  hard  to  believe.  Still,  you  ought 
to  know  whether  you  were  up  or  not." 

"I  don't  understand  that,"  said  Cal.  "I  'm  just 
certain  sure  that  I  was  n't  out  of  bed.  But  both 
you  and  Spud  saw  some  one." 

"Yes,  and  I  'd  say  it  was  a  burglar,  only  it 
is  n't  likely  a  burglar  would  parade  around  in 
night-clothes,  is  it?  Of  course,  it  might  have 
been  one  of  the  other  fellows  in  there  for  some 
joke  or  other.  Maybe  when  he  heard  about  the 
money  being  missing,  he  did  n't  like  to  'fess  up." 

"I  '11  wager  that  was  it!"  cried  Cal,  with  relief. 
"Only — only  where  did  the  money  get  to?" 

"Well,  I  've  been  saying  lately  that  I  thought 
I  'd  just  naturally  put  it  somewhere  and  for- 
rotten  about  it,  and  now  I  'm  beginning  to  think 
that  's  what  really  happened,  Cal.  Only  where 
the  dickens  did  I  put  it?  I  've  looked  all  over 
the  shop." 

"You  're  quite  sure  you  did  n't  spend  it  ?"  asked 
Cal. 

"Of  course  I  am.  If  I  spent  eight  dollars,  I  'd 
have  something  to  show  for  it,  would  n't  I  ?" 

"I  hope  so,"  laughed  Cal.  "Unless  you  blew 
it  all  in  on  sodas  and  candy.  Well,  I  hope  you  '11 
find  it  some  time,  Ned." 

"So  do  I.     Say,  how  's  your  chin?" 

"It  hurts,  Ned.     So  does  my  head.     I  cal'late 


I  've  got  some  lumps  back  there."  Cal  felt  and 
nodded  gravely.     "Dandies,"  he  added. 

"I  'm  sorry,"  Ned  said.  "But  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  've  got  a  bunch  of  sore  knuckles 
here,  too."  He  viewed  them  soberly.  "We  '11 
have  to  fake  up  a  yarn  to  tell  the  fellows  at  the 
house,  you  know." 

"Say  we  were  scuffling  and  fell,"  said  Cal. 
"That  's  true,  is  n't  it?" 

"True  enough.  Though  I  don't  just  see  how 
you  managed  to  fall  on  the  side  of  your  chin." 

"I  cal'late  we  won't  have  to  give  any  details," 
answered  Cal.  "What  time  is  it?  I  'm  fearfully 
hungry." 

Ned  looked  at  his  watch  and  they  hastened 
their  pace,  reaching  West  House  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  dinner-time.  At  table,  Cal's  chin 
did  n't  go  unnoticed,  and  although  the  explana- 
tion tendered  was  accepted  without  protest,  the 
rest  of  West  House  knew  very  well  that  Ned  and 
Cal  had  had  more  than  a  scuffle.  But  whatever 
had  happened  had  cleared  the  air.  That  was 
very  evident.  The  occupants  of  the  D"en  now 
seemed  as  unwilling  to  lose  sight  of  each  other 
for  an  instant  as  before  they  had  been  unwilling 
to  remain  together.  Dinner  was  an  excited  func- 
tion that  day,  for  every  one's  thoughts  were  on 
the  foot-ball  game  at  two-thirty,  and  the  coming 
contest  was  talked  of  over  and  over. 

"We  '11  get  licked  worse  than  last  time,"  de- 
clared Sandy. 

"Then  there  won't  be  any  third  game  ?"  asked 
"Clara,"  disappointedly. 

"Oh,  yes,  there  will.  We  play  three  games 
anyhow,"  The  Fungus  reassured  him.  "And  it 
is  n't  very  often  that  the  third  game  is  n't  the — 
the  crucial  one." 

"Great  talk,  Fungus,"  Dutch  applauded. 

"Yes,  that  's  a  peach  of  a  word,"  agreed  Spud. 
"Got  any  more  like  it,  Toadstool?  I  like  to  use 
'em  when  I  write  home.  It  makes  my  little 
brother  think  I  'm  really  learning  lots."  Then, 
seeing  his  opportunity  to  engage  Sandy  in  dis- 
pute, something  that  Spud  loved  above  all  things, 
he  turned  to  the  House  leader.  "You  're  all 
wrong,  though,  Sandy,  about  our  getting  licked 
this  afternoon.     It  can't  be  did." 

"I  hope  I  am  wrong,"  answered  Sandy,  pessi- 
mistically, "but  I  can't  figure  it  out  that  way." 

"Well,  I  can.  For  one  thing,  you  know  mighty 
well  that  House  has  improved  about  fifty  per 
cent,  in  team-play  this  last  week." 

"It  has  improved,  yes,  but  not  any  fifty  per 
cent.  And  what  do  you  suppose  Hall  has  been 
doing?  Standing  still?  Young  Hoyt  told  me 
this  morning  that  they  've  come  on  like  any- 
thing in  every  part  of  the  play,"  said  Sandy. 
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"So  have  we,"  said  Spud,  stoutly.  "Our  backs 
are  every  bit  as  good  as  theirs,  while  as  for  the 
line,  why,  I  can't  see  but  we  had  a  bit  the  better 
of  it  last  game." 

"If  only  we  had  a  couple  of  good  ends!"  la- 
mented Hoop. 

"Oh,  dry  up  and  blow  away,  Hoop !  Is  it  true 
that  Brooksie  is  going  to  let  you  carry  the  water 
pail  to-day?" 

"If  I  do,  you  won't  get  any  of  it!" 

"And  you  won't  be  able  to  carry  it  if  you  don't 
stop  eating  pretty  soon.  Better  rescue  the  dish 
of  potatoes,  Sandy." 

"I  've  only  had  potatoes  twice ;  have  n't  I, 
Marm?"  growled  Hoop. 

"I  don't  know,  Hoop ;  but  they  won't  hurt  you, 
surely.  Potatoes  never  hurt  any  one.  Vege- 
tarians always  eat  lots  of  potatoes." 

"So  do  Episcopalians,"  murmured  Spud.  "Pass 
'em  this  way,  please,  somebody." 

"You  'd  all  better  go  slow,"  cautioned  Sandy. 
"The  game  will  be  called  in  an  hour  and  a  half." 

"Pshaw,  I  '11  be  hungry  again  by  that  time," 
said  Dutch. 

At  half -past  one  they  set  out  for  the  gymna- 
sium, all  save  "Clara,"  who  had  promised  to  take 
Molly  over  to  see  the  game,  and  who  went  over 
to  the  Curtises'  to  get  her.  Even  Mrs.  Linn  was 
going,  but  could  n't  leave  her  house  yet.  As  the 
first  contest  had  taken  place  on  the  Hall  grid- 
iron, to-day's  was  scheduled  for  the  House 
field.  On  each  side  settees  from  the  gymnasium 
were  being  strung  along  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  audience,  a  small  and  select  one.  The 
faculty,  in  order  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  par- 
tiality, distributed  themselves  on  both  sides  of 
the  gridiron.  To-day  Dr.  Webster  and  his  fam- 
ily were  seated  amongst  the  Hall  supporters, 
while  Mr.  Spander,  Mr.  Kendall,  and  Mr.  For- 
dyce,  although  residents  of  the  Hall,  were  ming- 
ling with  the  wearers  of  the  red.  Mr.  James, 
attired  in  a  pair  of  gray  trousers  and  an  old 
Dartmouth  sweater,  was  to  referee.  The  umpire 
was  a  man  from  the  village.  The  afternoon  was 
bright  and  fairly  warm,  with  a  mild  westerly 
breeze  down  the  field.  The  scene  was  a  very 
pretty  one,  the  red  and  blue  of  the  players  scat- 
tered over  the  green  field  and  of  the  substitutes 
on  the  side-lines  supplying  spots  of  vivid  color. 

"Clara"  and  Molly  reached  the  field  only  a 
few  minutes  before  the  game  began.  The  rival 
teams  were  already  practising,  and  foot-balls 
were  arching  up  and  down  against  the  blue  of 
the  autumn  sky.  They  found  seats  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  gridiron  on  the  House  side,  amongst 
a  scattering  of  non-combatants.  Molly  had 
plenty  of  attention,  for  by  this  time  she  had  be- 


come acquainted  with  most  of  the  boys  of  the 
two  Houses  and  not  a  few  Hall  residents.  Young 
Hoyt,  a  substitute  back  for  the  Hall  team,  joined 
them  and  tried  to  persuade  Molly  to  substitute 
a  blue  arm-band  for  the  red  streamer  she  wore. 
But  Hoyt  was  in  the  enemy's  country,  and  was 
speedily  driven  away,  laughingly  defiant. 

"You  '11  wish  you  had  this  when  the  game  's 
over,  Molly,"  he  warned  her.  "Get  your  winning 
colors !" 

Mrs.  Linn  arrived  on  the  scene,  flushed  and 
out  of  breath,  just  as  Frank  Brooks  and  Pete 
Grow  were  tossing  for  choice  of  goal.  Mrs. 
Butterfield,  matron  at  East  House,  made  room 
for  her  beside  her,  and  a  discussion  of  the  art 
of  preserving  began  at  once  and  lasted  practi- 
cally all  through  the  game.  Marm  declared 
afterward,  however,  that  it  was  the  most  interest- 
ing foot-ball  game  she  had  ever  seen.  Grow  won 
the  toss  and  took  the  west  goal,  thus  getting  the 
wind  in  Hall's  favor,  and  the  teams  arranged 
themselves  while  House  and  Hall  cheered  their 
warriors. 

It  was  evident  even  from  the  first  moment 
that  Brooks  had  succeeded  in  gaining  a  big  im- 
provement in  his  team,  for  after  getting  the 
kick-off,  House  gained  the  ball  well  past  the 
middle  of  the  field,  making  two  first  downs  be- 
fore losing  it  by  an  on-side  kick  that  went  wrong. 
And  when  placed  on  the  defensive,  House  still 
showed  improvement  over  their  form  of  the  week 
before.  But  Hall  had  been  coming,  too,  and 
Sawyer,  the  big  full-back,  made  good  gains 
through  the  red  line.  Grow  realized,  however, 
that  with  the  wind  favoring  him,  his  game  was 
to  punt,  and  so  get  the  ball  within  scoring  dis- 
tance. In  the  middle  of  the  field  Grow  himself 
dropped  out  of  the  line  and  sent  off  a  long  high 
spiral  that  the  wind  helped  considerably,  and 
The  Fungus  caught  it  on  House's  ten-yard  line 
and  dodged  back  to  the  twenty  before  he  was 
downed.  Boyle  and  Ned,  alternating,  took  the 
pigskin  back  to  the  thirty-five  yards,  and  there 
M'Crae  punted.  The  ball  was  Hall's  on  her  fifty 
yards,  and  after  two  plunges  that  fell  short  of 
the  required  distance,  Grow  kicked  again.  This 
time  the  ball  went  over  the  goal-line  and  M'Crae 
touched  it  back. 

House  elected  to  put  it  in  scrimmage  on  the 
twenty-five  yards,  but  was  soon  forced  to  punt 
once  more.  This  time  luck  favored  the  red,  for 
Hall's  right-half  misjudged  the  ball,  tipped  it 
with  his  fingers,  and  was  then  pushed  aside  by 
Spud,  who  fell  on  it  on  the  Hall's  forty-five-yard 
line.  The  handful  of  House  supporters  cheered 
wildly.  But  House  lost  the  pigskin  presently  on 
downs,   and  Hall  tried  an  end-run  that  worked 
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beautifully    around    Miller   and    landed    the    oval 
just  inside  House  territory.     Sawyer  was  thrown 
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for  a  loss  and  again  Grow  punted.  M'Crae 
did  n't  do  that  punt  justice,  for  he  misjudged  its 
distance  sadly  and  had  to  chase  back  to  almost 
his  goal-line  after  it.  Luckily  he  was  afforded 
good  protection  from  the  Hall's  ends,  and  was 
able  to  scoop  it  up  and  dodge  back  to  his  fifteen- 
yard  line  before  he  was  smothered. 

House  set  to  work  then  and  uncovered  a  couple 
of  new  plays  that  caught  Hall  off  her  guard  and 
advanced  the  ball  to  the  forty  yards.  There, 
however,  Hall's  line  tightened,  an  end-run  lost 
ground,  and  House  was  set  back  five  yards   for 


being  off-side.  M'Crae,  therefore,  was  forced  10 
kick.  It  was  a  poor  attempt  and  went  out  near 
the  center  of  the  field.  Hall 
worked  Miller's  end  again, 
and  once  more  tore  off  a 
good  gain  there.  A  second 
attempt,  however,  was 
spoiled,  and  Hall  tried  a  for- 
ward pass.  It  succeeded 
nicely,  and  it  was  first  down 
for  the  Hall  near  the  side 
of  the  field  on  House's 
thirty-five  yards.  Hall  tried 
a  skin-tackle  play  toward  the 
center  of  the  gridiron,  but 
House  was  expecting  it  and 
Hall  was  piled  up  for  a 
scant  gain  of  a  yard.  Saw- 
yer tried  a  plunge  straight 
through  center,  and  found 
an  opening  that  suited  him 
beautifully,  and  would  have 
made  his  six  yards  a  touch- 
down had  not  House's  secon- 
dary defense  been  on  the 
alert.  With  three  yards  to 
go  on  third  down,  Grow  de- 
cided to  try  a  drop-kick  at 
goal  although  the  angle  was 
a  difficult  one.  Very  calmly 
he  stepped  back  and  held  out 
his  hands,  and  along  the 
side-lines  substitutes  and 
spectators  held  their  breath. 
Center  made  a  good  pass, 
and  although  House  came 
tearing,  jumping  through 
with  upstretched  hands,  the 
pigskin  sailed  away  in  a  low 
curve  toward  the  cross-bar. 
But  the  wind,  which  so  far 
had  aided  Pete's  fortunes, 
now  favored  the  adversary 
by  turning  the  ball's  flight  to 
the  left  so  that  it  passed  a  scant  foot  outside 
the  post,  and  the  possible  score  was  lost. 

House  capered  with  glee,  and  the  wearers  of 
the  red  along  the  side-lines  expressed  relief  in 
cheers.  That  was  the  last  time  either  goal  was 
threatened  in  the  first  half,  and  when  the  twenty- 
five  minutes  of  playing-time  had  expired,  the 
pigskin  was  almost  in  the  exact  center  of  the 
field,  just  about  where  it  had  started;  which, 
when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  must  have  been 
a  trifle  discouraging  to  the  pigskin,  whatever  the 
players  thought  about  it ! 
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FAMOUS  PICTURES 

THIRD  PAPER— CHILD  LIFE 

BY  CHARLES  L.  BARSTOW 


"THE  STRAWBERRY  GIRL" 

By  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  of  the  English  School 
(Born  1723,  died  1792) 

"The  Strawberry  Girl,"  which  was  exhibited 
in  1773,  was  considered  by  Reynolds  himself  as 
one  of  his  best  and  most  original  pictures.  He 
has  said  that  it  was  one  of  his  half-dozen  original 
pictures,  a  number  which  few  can  exceed  in  a 
life's  work. 

The  model  was  the  artist's  little  niece,  Miss 
Theophila  ("Offy")  Palmer,  who  came  to  visit 
him  in  London. 

Miss  Palmer,  like  Reynolds  himself,  came  from 
the  country-side  of  Devonshire,  England,  long 
before  the  time  of  railroads  and  trolleys. 

The  old  village  where  the  family  lived  was  a 
place  of  peace  and  quiet,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
Sir  Joshua  liked  to  paint  her  as  a  little  village 
maiden. 

In  the  picture  her  big  eyes  are  lifted  to  ours 
half  timidly,  but  she  seems  ready  to  smile  if  en- 
couraged. There  is  a  feeling  of  old-fashioned 
dignity  about  her  artless  pose  and  the  way  in 
which  her  hands  are  folded. 

The  strawberries  are  probably  in  the  basket, 
and  we  can  imagine  her  whole  day's  work  and 
play  from  the  glimpse  we  have  of  her— how  she 
would  behave  at  school  and  how  she  would  go 
about  her  little  tasks. 

It  almost  seems  as  though  he  painted,  not  a 
child  whom  he  saw  before  him,  but  the  essence 
of  childhood  which  he  saw  shining  through  and 
was  able  to  catch  and  keep  for  us. 

Reynolds  was  eminent  as  a  portrait-painter, 
but  his  work  is  never  reviewed  without  special 
mention  of  his  portraits  of  children.  In  these  he 
seemed  to  see  farthest  into  the  heart.  "If  it  were 
only  for  his  love  of  children."  writes  one,  "and 
his  power  of  interpreting  the  fascination  of 
childish  beauty,  he  would  still  amply  deserve  the 
fame  he  has  won." 

Miss  Palmer,  simple  as  she  looks  as  the  model 
in  the  picture,  was  destined,  at  her  uncle's  house 
in  London,  to  meet  the  fashion  and  intellect  of  her 
time.  Sir  Joshua  loved  her  as  a  daughter,  and 
later  on,  when  his  eyes  were  disabled,  she  read 
to  him  and  helped  him  in  other  ways.  One  of  his 
friends  afterward  became  her  husband ;  and  the 
model  for  another  of  Sir  Joshua's  most  famous 
child   pictures,   "Simplicity,"   was   no   other   than 


the  daughter  of  "The  Strawberry  Girl."  More 
than  that,  she  lived  to  be  ninety,  "cheerful  and 
affectionate  to  the  last." 

Doubtless  the  great  painter  loved  children  well, 
and  though  this  will  account  for  much,  it  is 
probable  he  also  kept  in  his  age  something  of  the 
boy  heart  of  his  own  childhood. 

ANECDOTES   OF  REYNOLDS 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  born  at  Plympton,  in 
Devonshire,  in  1723.  His  father  was  a  clergy- 
man, but  wished  Joshua  to  be  an  apothecary. 

At  seventeen  Joshua  had  overcome  the  objec- 
tions to  his  becoming  a  painter  and  had  gone  to 
London  to  study  art  with  Hudson,  a  popular  ar- 
tist of  that  day.  The  pupil  soon  outstripped  his 
master,  and  this  led  to  their  separation. 

After  only  about  two  years  in  London,  Rey- 
nolds returned  to  his  home  and  set  up  as  a  por- 
trait-painter. He  began  at  Plymouth,  where  he 
obtained  work  at  once,  painting  about  thirty  por- 
traits with  good  success. 

When  he  was  twenty-five,  Commodore  Keppel, 
a  friend  of  his,  invited  the  young  man  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  Mediterranean,  whither  he  was 
going  in  his  own  ship.  From  Rome,  Reynolds 
wrote :  "I  am  now  at  the  height  of  my  greatest 
wishes,  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  works  of  art 
the  world  has  produced." 

Reynolds  worked  hard  in  Rome  for  two  years 
or  more,  copying  and  studying  the  old  masters. 
Here,  in  the  cold  and  drafty  halls  and  galleries, 
he  contracted  the  deafness*  from  which  he  ever 
afterward  suffered.  Of  all  the  masters  he  ad- 
mired Michelangelo  the  most,  and  the  work  of 
that  master  inspired  and  influenced  him  all  -his 
life. 

Afterward  Reynolds  went  to  Venice  and  spent 
another  year  in  Italy,  studying  Titian  and  Tin- 
toretto, famous  for  their  beautiful  color. 

Returning  to  London,  he  worked  for  more  than 
thirty  years  with  uninterrupted  success.  He 
painted  very  rapidly,  frequently  finishing  a  por- 
trait in  four  hours.  It  is  believed  that  over  three 
thousand  canvases  came  ffom  his  brush.  He  is 
said  to  have  related  that  at  one  time,  when  he 
was  receiving  only  about  £30  (or  $150)  for  a 
portrait,  his  income  was  £6000  (or  $30,000)  a 
year.  His  life  was  full  of  honors,  too.  In  1768 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Royal  Academy  by 
acclamation  and  was  knighted  by  King  George  III. 
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In  his  sixty-sixth  year  he  lost  the  sight  of  one 
of  his  eyes  while  he  was  at  work  upon  a  canvas, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  his  sight  was  totally  gone. 

As  president  of  the  Academy  he  delivered  a 
series  of  "Discourses,"  which  are  still  valued  by 


From  a  Perry  picture. 
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art  students.  The  final  discourse  was  delivered 
in  December,  1790,  and  after  a  long  illness  he 
died  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in 
February,  1792. 

It  is  said  that  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  lived 
at  the  same  time  and  was  intimate  with  Rey- 
nolds,   added   some   polish   to   the   "Discourses" ; 


but  Johnson  himself  said:  "Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
would  as  soon  get  me  to  paint  for  him  as  to 
write  for  him." 

One  of  his  great  portraits  was  that  of  Mrs. 
Siddons,  the  great  actress,  as  the  "Tragic  Muse." 
Mrs.  Siddons  was  then  in 
the  height  of  her  beauty,  as 
of  her  glory.  The  king  said 
of  her:  "She  is  the  only  real 
queen;  all  others  are  coun- 
terparts." Mrs.  Siddons's 
account  of  the  portrait  is 
that  Sir  Joshua  bade  her  "as- 
cend her  undisputed  throne 
and  bestow  upon  him  some 
idea  of  the  Tragic  Muse." 
The  pose  she  assumed  so 
well  satisfied  him  that  it  was 
never  altered. 

Sir  Joshua  was  anxious  to 
learn  how  the  old  masters 
painted  their  pictures  and 
how  the  rich  colors  were  at- 
tained. It  is  said  that  he 
even  scraped  off  the  paint 
from  some  that  he  owned  in 
his  attempt  to  find  out.  He 
was  constantly  trying  new 
ways  of  mixing  paint,  and 
artists  to-day  find  that  many 
of  his  works  are  cracked  and 
injured  by  the  bad  mixtures 
he  made. 

The  character  of  this  ar- 
tist is  one  we  like  to  read 
about.  There  were  many 
men  living  in  London  in  that 
time  whom  the  world  has  not 
forgotten  — men  like  David 
Garrick,  the  great  actor; 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  the  fa- 
mous author ;  Samuel  John- 
son, maker  of  a  great  Eng- 
lish dictionary;  and  these 
men  were  such  great  friends 
that  they  used  to  meet  to- 
gether very  frequently.  One 
of  them  was  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  much  of  his 
conversation  and  numerous 
incidents  of  his  life  are  preserved  to  us  in  the 
biographies  of  the  day.  He  was  a  kind-hearted  gen- 
tleman, ever  eager  to  serve  others,  and  many  are 
the  chronicles  of  his  goodness.  He  liked  to  write, 
and  early  composed  some  rules  of  conduct.  One  of 
these  was  :  "The  great  principle  of  being  happy  in 
this  world  is  not  to  be  affected  by  small  things." 
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THE    AGE    OF    INNOCENCE. 
In  the  National  Gallery,  London. 


REYNOLDS  S    PORTRAIT    OF    HIMSELF. 


THE    CHILD    SAMUEL    IN    PRAYER.  "CHERUBIM,       OR    "ANGELS     HEADS.  (SEE    PAGE    9OI.) 

A  LITTLE  GALLERY  OF  REYNOLDS'S  PICTURES. 


"SOMETHING  NEW" 


(See  picture  "  Cherubim"  or  "  Angels'  Heads"  on  preceding  page.) 


Roberta  was  having  her  portrait  painted.  Every 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  morning  her  mother 
buttoned  her  into  her  most  buttony  white  dress, 
and  tied  blue  bows  on  her  hair,  and  took  her  to  a 
great  house  called  "The  Studio."  The  Studio 
was  large  and  roomy.  It  had  tiger  and  polar 
bear  skin  rugs  on  the  floor,  and  it  had  pictures  of 
every  kind,  framed  and  unframed,  water-colors, 
pastels,  and  engravings,  hanging  on  the  walls.  It 
had  a  great  deal  of  rather  queer-looking  old  fur- 
niture scattered  around,  and  it  would  have  made 
a  beautiful  place  to  play  hide-and-seek  in.  But 
Roberta  could  n't  play  in  the  Studio.  She 
could  n't  even  move.  She  could  n't  do  anything 
at  all  except  sit  in  a  huge  carved  chair,  with  her 
hands  folded,  and  keep  mousy  quiet.  This  is  a 
rather  difficult  thing  to  do,  and  sometimes  poor 
Roberta  did  n't  exactly  "look  pleasant,  please." 
But  Mother  and  the  artist  were  very  amusing,  and 
had  a  story  about  everything  in  the  Studio. 

"What  shall  it  be  to-day?"  asked  the  artist, 
one  Thursday.  Roberta  considered.  Yesterday 
it  was  a  fairy  tale  about  a  Chinese  candlestick. 

"Please,  another  story,"  she  said,  very  politely, 
"a  really-truly,  honestly-did-happen  story,  quite 
new,  all  about  the  five  little  angel-heads  in  the 
picture  with  the  brown  frame." 

The  artist,  who  was  very  good-natured,  as  well 
as  a  splendid  story-teller,  laughed.  "Five  little 
angels,  indeed!"  he  said.  "Don't  you  see  that 
there  is  only  one  little  cherub-head  in  that  pic- 
ture, and  that  it  is  n't  a  little  angel  but  a  little 
girl  ?" 

Roberta's  eyes  grew  round  as  saucers.  This 
seemed  a  story,  indeed,  but  not  of  the  kind  that 
she  had  expected.  Even  Mother  looked  surprised. 
"She  is  speaking  of  that  copy  of  Reynolds's 
'Cherubim,'  Mr.  Van  Alstyne,"  she  explained. 

"So  was  I,"  answered  the  artist,  mysteriously. 
"But  there  is  only  one  cherub  in  that  picture. 
Reynolds  himself  would  tell  you  so  if  he  were 
alive  to-day."     The  artist's  eyes  were  twinkling. 


"It  is  n't  All  Fools'  Day,  Mr.  Van  Alstyne," 
said  Roberta,  sharply.  "There  are  five  dear  little 
angels,  just  count  them  — one,  two,  three,  four, 
five.  One  looking  exactly  toward  us,  one  looking 
at  her  from  above,  one  looking  at  her  from  the 
side,  and  two,  the  sweetest  of  all,  singing  up  in 
the  sunshine." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  the  artist.  "But,  if  you 
look  more  closely,  you  will  see  that  each  of  the 
five  little  faces  is  really  a  view  taken  from  some 
new  point  of  one  and  the  same  little  girl.  It  is  a 
curious  way  to  paint  a  portrait.  This  picture 
was  painted  in  1787,  at  a  time  when  what  are 
called  'character  portraits'  were  in  great  fashion 
at  the  English  court,  and  when  every  beautiful 
countess  and  duchess  who  sat  to  Mr.  Reynolds, 
or  Mr.  Gainsborough,  posed  in  the  dress  of  a 
Greek  nymph,  or  a  Roman  goddess ;  and  when 
all  the  little  boys  and  girls  painted  were  cupids, 
or  cherubs,  or  something  else  equally  unlike  their 
real  selves,  and  when  there  were  numerous  queer 
fashions  in  art.  But  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever 
seen,  even  in  the  galleries  of  that  strange  time, 
another  instance  of  five  portraits  of  one  person 
being  painted  on  a  single  bit  of  canvas.  I  sup- 
pose this  little  girl's  father  and  mother  wanted 
her  likeness  to  be  something  very  much  out  of 
the  beaten  track.  She  was  an  only  child,  and  a 
very  great  little  lady  indeed,  in  those  days  —  Miss 
Frances  Isabella  Gordon,  daughter  of  Lord  Wil- 
liam Gordon  and  Lady  Frances  Ingram-Shep- 
herd.  One  of  her  grandfathers  was  an  earl,  and 
the  other  a  duke." 

"I  shall  tell  Joanna  about  the.  picture,"  said 
Roberta.  "She  has  the  picture  over  the  mantel- 
piece on  her  nursery  wall,  but  I  don't  believe  that 
even  her  mother  knows  that  the  five  little  cherubs 
are  one  little  girl." 

"Very  few  people  do,"  answered  the  artist. 
"But  I  read  all  about  it  in  an  old  leather-bound 
'Life  of  Reynolds'  — and  it  is  so  old  that  it  is 
really  something  new." 

Margaret  Douglas  Gordon. 


AN    AUGUST    MORNING    AMONG    THE    WATER-LILIES. 


THE  COCKSWAIN 


BY  LESLIE  W.  OUIRK 


"Not  so  deep,  Four !  You  're  behind,  Six ! 
Now,  altogether — one  !  two  !  three  !  That  's 
better,  men.     Hit  up  the  stroke  a  bit,  Brown." 

Little  Franklin,  the  cockswain,  was  driving 
the  crew  to  its  utmost.  A  late  spring,  with  the 
lakes  ice-bound  long  after  the  usual  time,  afforded 
ample  reason  for  rushing  the  practice. 

The  coach  himself,  over  in  the  launch,  was 
urging  the  man  at  the  engine  to  put  on  more 
speed.  For  some  reason,  the  motor  was  balking, 
exploding  angrily  with  reports  that  ran  into  a 
continuous  roar  for  an  instant,  and  then  choked 
off  altogether.  Franklin  found  himself  watching 
the  exasperated  official,  and  warily  studying  the 
charging  boat.  The  engineer  was  also  helms- 
man, and  this  steering  duty  was  suffering  from 
the  attention  the  barking  motor  required. 

Suddenly,    as    the    boy    watched,    the    engine 


awakened  into  redoubled  energy,  full-speed 
ahead,  and  the  man  before  it  sprang  back,  prob- 
ably from  contact  with  the  spark.  As  he  did  so, 
his  shoulder  hit  the  steering-line  sharply,  and 
the  launch  swerved  straight  toward  the  shell. 

Franklin's  face  went  chalky  white.  With  a 
quick  command  to  the  starboard  men  to  back 
water,  he  pulled  his  own  rudder  to  one  side. 

But  he  was  a  second  too  late.  The  capricious 
motor  of  the  launch  drove  the  boat's  nose  directly 
into  the  frail  rowing  craft. 

The  cockswain  remembered  little  that  hap- 
pened. He  felt  the  delicate  shell  beneath  him 
list  suddenly  to  port  with  a  convulsive  shudder, 
heard  a  ripping,  smashing  sound  as  the  thin 
boards  gave  way,  and  found  himself  plunged  into 
the  icy  water  of  the  lake. 

Two  minutes  later,  he  was  on  the  launch  itself, 
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very  white,  painfully  cold,  and  thoroughly  fright- 
ened. Coach  Creardon  was  shouting  sharp,  con- 
cise directions;  already  they  were  heading 
inshore,  toward  the  gymnasium.  He  had  been 
ordered  to  his  feet  with  the  others,  and  made  to 
flap  his  arms  grotesquely,  and  to  stamp  up  and 
down  as  best  he  might  in  the  crowded  space. 
It  was  a  fight  against  colds,  with  the  illness  and 
stiffened  muscles  that  often  resulted. 

When  they  had  taken  their  shower-baths,  very 
hot  and  extended  longer  than  usual,  the  trainers 
and  rubbers  were  set  atwork.  Ahalf-hour  after  the 
accident,  the  crew-men  were  joking  among  them- 
selves over  the  catastrophe— all  except  Franklin. 

Creardon  noticed  his  cockswain,  standing  apart 
from  the  others,  and  looking  pale  and  disquieted. 

"What  's  the  matter,  Frankie?"  he  asked 
cheerfully.  "You  're  not  cold?  Nor  worried 
over  the  loss  of  the  shell?  It  was  the  old  one, 
you  know.     Not  frightened,  are  you  ?" 

"I  — I  don't  know,  sir." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  still  shaking  with 
fear.  He  had  hoped  that  nobody  would  notice 
it,  and  he  found  small  consolation  in  watching 
Creardon's  clouding  face  as  he  questioned  him. 
The  other  fellows  were  big  and  muscular,  with 
strong  constitutions.  At  ioo  pounds  the  beam 
on  the  scales  did  not  tremble  for  him.  A  dip  in 
icy  water,  with  a  quick  rescue,  meant  nothing  to 
them ;  but  he  knew  the  accident  would  haunt  him 
in  his  dreams,  and  that  after  this  every  threat- 
ened collision  on  the  water  would  stop  his  heart 
and  make  his  breathing  jerky  and  gasping. 

The  crew,  of  course,  was  being  brought  to 
form  for  the  Poughkeepsie  inter-collegiate  re- 
gatta, late  in  June.  This  year,  however,  the 
manager  and  coach  had  decided  that  one  race  on 
the  lake,  before  they  went  east,  would  do  much 
to  show  them  exactly  what  they  could  hope  to 
accomplish  on  the  Hudson.  Coulter  College  had 
been  selected  to  furnish  the  opposing  crew  in  this 
preliminary. 

The  race  came  late  in  May,  while  there  was 
still  a  touch  of  coolness  in  the  air.  At  the  start, 
little  Franklin  shivered  as  the  north  breeze  swept 
into  his  face,  and  remembered  that  other  cold 
day  when  they  had  plunged  into  the  water.  And, 
with  the  coaches'  launches  circling  about,  the 
recollection  of  the  accident  kept  recurring  to  him. 

He  was  glad  when  the  pistol  rang  clear  and 
they  were  off.  The  men  in  front  of  him  were 
pulling  evenly  and  recovering  with  the  long, 
graceful  slide  that  does  not  retard  the  progress. 
Brown,  setting  the  stroke,  looked  at  him  ques- 
tionably, fearing  they  were  left,  and  grinned 
when  the  boy  said :  "Our  nose  is  at  Number 
Eight,  and  we  're  gaining." 


Franklin  had  expected  to  be  thrilled  over  the 
race.  It  was  his  first  real  test  in  the  'varsity 
shell,  and  the  coach  had  not  been  particularly 
optimistic,  probably  with  the  idea  of  demanding 
everything  the  men  had  in  them.  But  there  was 
no  excitement.  The  whistling  launches  that  ran 
along  the  course  seemed  more  perturbed  than  he. 
Brown  was  pulling  smoothly,  with  a  powerful, 
mechanical  stroke,  and  back  of  him  every  man 
was  in  time.  Once  in  a  while  he  shouted  a  bit 
of  advice,  or  a  warning,  through  the  stubby 
megaphone  strapped  about  his  head ;  but  for  the 
most  part  he  sat,  keen-eyed  and  alert,  watching 
the  rippling  blades  dip  and  rise  in  front  of  him, 
and  studying  the  other  narrow  racer  at  his  side. 

At  the  mile-mark,  the  shells  were  nose  and 
nose,  both  going  strong.  At  the  two-mile,  Frank- 
lin had  Brown  raise  the  stroke,  and  they  drew 
away  into  a  lead.  At  the  three-mile,  where  the 
final  test  was  about  to  come,  they  were  a  full 
boat-length  in  front,  with  every  man  pulling  with 
a  precision  that  sent  the  shell  throbbing  through 
the  blue  water. 

Then,  for  no  apparent  reason,  Brown  made  an 
error.  Recovering  from  his  last  stroke  with  a 
little  jerk,  he  dipped  the  blade  too  lightly,  threw 
his  shoulders  and  back  into  the  pull,  and  "caught 
a  crab,"  which,  in  every-day  parlance,  means 
simply  that  the  blade  did  not  grip  the  water,  but 
slipped  over  it,  splashing  and  wasted  in  effort. 
The  cold  water  dashed  into  Franklin's  face,  and 
the  boy  shivered  with  a  sudden  fear,  and  for  a 
second  lost  control  of  himself.  Instead  of  steady- 
ing the  others  till  Brown  caught  the  stroke  again, 
he  screamed  out  in  sudden  fear,  begging  the  man 
before  him  to  be  careful. 

They  lost  perhaps  half  a  boat-length  before  the 
beautiful  precision  of  the  machine  had  been  set 
again  by  the  stroke-oar.  Worst  of  all,  the  action 
of  the  cockswain  had  bred  in  the  others  a  certain 
nervousness.  It  was  necessary  to  ease  off  a  trifle 
until  all  were  pulling  evenly  once  more ;  and  in 
that  jiffy  the  Coulter  crew  crept  up  alongside. 

The  other  cockswain  saw  that  the  advantage 
was  too  good  to  be  lost,  and  began  the  final  spurt 
to  "get  the  jump"  on  his  opponents.  By  the  time 
Franklin,  through  Brown,  had  his  crew  working 
normally,  the  shells  were  on  even  terms. 

Then,  with  only  a  half-mile  to  go,  something 
happened.  Little  Franklin's  nightmare  became 
a  reality.  Edging  out  from  the  fleet  that  lined 
the  finish,  driven  by  the  cold  north  wind,  drifted 
a  rowboat.  The  youth  in  it  did  not  seem  to  ap- 
preciate he  was  on  the  course,  but  the  cock- 
swain, staring  straight  over  the  eight  bobbing 
heads  in  front  of  him,  knew  that  he  must  swerve 
to  the  south  or  chance  crashing  into  the  boat. 
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White-faced  and  trembling,  the  boy  tugged 
frantically  on  his  starboard  line.  Perhaps  fear 
made  him  pull  too  hard ;  at  any  rate,  the  shell 
began  to  point  sharply  toward  the  shore,  almost 
at  right  angles  to  the  course,  before  he  could 
swing  it  back  again. 

Chagrined  and  angry,  he  looked  for  the  of- 
fending rowboat.  It  was  back  with  the  other 
craft,  quite  out  of  the  danger  zone ;  moreover,  it 


"  THEY  LIFTED  THE  DRIPPING  SHELL  FROM    THE    WATER." 

had  been  so  far  ahead  that  now  he  realized,  with 
absolute  certainty,  he  had  blundered. 

Over  to  the  right  the  Coulter  shell  crawled 
ahead.  Franklin  called  upon  Brown  for  a  spurt, 
and  the  big  stroke-oar  bent  to  his  work.  Inch  by 
inch  they  crept  up,  outrowing  the  other  crew 
man  for  man.  But  the  finishing  buoys  were  close 
now,  and  they  were  still  behind.  The  cockswain 
cried  shrilly  that  they  were  gaining,  that  they 
must  raise  the  stroke,  that  they  must  win,  that  — 

They  swept  across  the  finishing-line,  beaten 
six  feet  by  an  inferior  crew.  And  Franklin, 
huddled  down  in  his  seat,  knew  he  alone  was 
responsible  for  the  defeat. 

Coach  Creardon  was  broken-hearted,  but 
mingled  with  his  disappointment  was  an  anger 
against  the  cowardly  cockswain.  Later,  at  the 
boat-house  float,  as  they  lifted  the  dripping  shell 
from  the  water,  Brown,  tired,  hot,  and  discour- 


aged, was  the  only  one  of  them  who  spoke  to 
the  boy. 

''Coward!"  he  sneered.  "I  've  seen  your  streak 
of  yellow  for  weeks,  and  knew  it  would  crop  out. 
Well,  it  has !  Pity  it  is  too  late  to  get  a  substi- 
tute for  you  for  the  Poughkeepsie  race." 

Franklin  raised  his  hand.  "Don't,"  he  pleaded ; 
for,  after  all,  the  cockswain  was  only  a  nervous, 
high-strung  boy.  "Don't,  Brown.  I  — I  could  n't 
help  it.    I  'm  not  a  real — a  real  coward  at  heart." 

"No?"  scoffed  the  stroke.  "Now,  who  'd  be- 
lieve it,  judging  by  your  actions?" 

So  it  happened  that  when  the  rowing  squad 
went  east  in  June,  the  relations  between  the 
stroke  and  the  cockswain  were  those  of  sus- 
pended hostility.  For  the  good  of  the  college, 
they  fulfilled  the  demands  of  their  rowing  co- 
partnership ;  when  they  sat  facing  each  other  in 
the  shell  during  the  long  hours  on  the  hot  river, 
they  spoke  only  when  occasion  demanded.  Brown 
considered  Franklin  a  coward,  and  the  boy  had 
yet  to  prove,  not  only  to  the  stroke,  but  also  to 
himself,  that  he  was  not. 

Despite  this  friction,  the  crew  developed  as 
had  no  other  in  past  years.  Its  time-rows  held 
out  bright  hopes  of  victory,  and  its  steady  im- 
provement was  an  open  secret.  The  prospects 
for  success  had  never  been  brighter. 

There  were  no  occasions  that  would  serve  to 
test  Franklin.  The  boy  was  thoroughly  familiar 
with  every  angle  of  the  sport,  and  contributed 
largely  to  the  coaching  of  the  new  men.  Except 
for  the  question  as  to  his  bravery  under  fire,  Coach 
Creardon  ranked  him  as  the  best  cockswain  the 
college  had  ever  produced. 

But  for  all  that  they  worried  a  little  — Crear- 
don, Brown,  and  Franklin  himself.  When  the 
allotment  of  courses  was  made  by  chance,  and 
they  drew  Number  i,  the  worry  grew.  They 
must  row  nearest  the  shore,  where  the  danger  of 
floating  obstacles  was  the  greatest. 

The  day  of  the  races  dawned  clear  and  hot. 
At  noon  the  thousands  of  visitors,  bedecked  with 
college  pennants  and  ribbons  of  various  shades 
of  red  and  blue,  piled  upon  the  chugging 
little  ferry-boats  until  they  were  almost  hidden, 
and  journeyed  across  the  river  to  the  observa- 
tion-train, and  to  the  rocks  and  hills  that  com- 
manded the  best  views  of  the  courses.  First 
came  the  four-oared,  which  whetted  the  appetite. 
Next  came  the  freshmen  race  at  two  miles,  which 
stirred  up  anticipation  for  the  final  climax  of  the 
great  day.  The  tide,  on  which  the  'varsity  strug- 
gle always  waits,  presently  grew  sluggish ;  the 
wind  died  down ;  the  long  shadows  of  afternoon 
crept  out  over  the  water.  When  Creardon  gave 
his  final  instructions,  it  was  six  o'clock. 
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Once  at  the  starting-line,  with  the  shell's  rud- 
der held  by  a  man  in  a  skiff,  little  Franklin  again 
felt  the  old  fever  or  impulse  of  fear.  On  his 
right  stood  the  long  observation-train,  impatient 
to  be  away,  with  its  thousands  of  critical  specta- 
tors heaped  upon  the  circus  tiers  of  seats.  Back 
of  him,  somewhere  in  the  network  of  boats,  was 
Coach  Creardon,  fully  aware  of  the  boy's  condi- 
tion. Directly  in  front  of  him,  Brown  was  sit- 
ting motionless,  squinting  at  him  with  a  curious 


boats;  but  he  kept  his  brain  active,  and  ordered 
Number  Two  to  back  water  until  the  sharp  snoot 
of  the  slim  craft  was  pointed  dead  ahead.  What 
was  the  trouble  with  the  other  crews,  anyhow  ? 

At  last,  when  his  nerves  were  jangling  aloud 
at  the  tension,  he  caught  the  sudden  hush  that 
always  precedes  the  start.  Then  came  the  sharp, 
explosive-like  boom  of  the  referee's  shout : 

"Are  you  ready  ?" 

Nobody  answered.     The  silence  was  so  intense 


"WHEN    CREARDON    GAVE    HIS    FINAL    INSTRUCTIONS,    IT    WAS    SIX    O'CLOCK. 


foreboding  in  his  eyes.  Far  ahead,  down  the 
river,  and  around  the  big  curve  under  the  bridge, 
loomed  the  courses  of  the  various  crews,  hedged 
closely  with  floating  craft  of  every  description. 
Despite  the  constant  activity  of  the  police-patrol 
boats,  Franklin  knew  that  the  river  was  never 
quite  clear  and  free  from  danger  of  wreckage. 

From  the  shore  drifted  the  singsong  hum  of 
the  college  yells.  In  the  boy's  ears  they  drummed 
like  sharp  pains.  Back  of  him  the  referee's  voice 
was  mumbling  directions  about  the  courses,  and  the 
methods  of  starting  them,  and  something  in  refer- 
ence to  calling  them  back  if  there  was  an  accident 
in  the  first  twenty  strokes.  Already  Creardon  had 
told  him  all  this.     Why,  oh,  why  did  n't  they  start? 

An  eddy  caught  the  shell,  and  swung  it  to  one 
side.  Franklin  gulped  as  he  thought  of  the  possi- 
bility of  colliding  with  one  of  the  other  racing 


that  Franklin  fancied  he  could  hear  the  thump- 
thump  of  his  own  heart.  In  three  seconds  they 
would  be  off.  The  eight  glistening  blades  lifted 
from  the  water,  and  were  steadied  for  the  catch. 

The  cockswain,  white-faced  and  nervous, 
leaned  forward  until  he  found  himself  staring 
straight  into  the  stroke-oar's  eyes,  and  watching 
with  fascinated  gaze  as  the  man's  lips  moved  in 
speech. 

"Keep  your  nerve,"  whispered  Brown,  "if 
you  've  got  any  to  keep  !" 

The  tone,  even  more  than  the  words,  was  an 
insult.  Something  in  the  challenge,  and  in  the 
implied  lack  of  faith,  drove  the  chalky  pallor 
from  the  cockswain's  face  and  flooded  it  with 
red.     He  would  show  — 

"Bang !" 

The  shell  sprang  into  life  with  a  hideous  jerk 
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that  wrenched  his  neck.  It  leaped  forward,  lurch- 
ing frightfully,  under  the  impetus  of  a  stroke  of 
forty.    The  race  was  on. 

It  took  all  of  Franklin's  coolness  and  expe- 
rience to  steady  the  crew.  Brown,  calm  and  de- 
liberate, was  obedient  to  his  sharp  commands; 
but  Rathbone,  at  Six,  and  Tompkins,  at  Three, 
rowing  in  their  first  inter-collegiate,  had  appar- 
ently forgotten  all  that  Coach  Creardon  had 
drilled  into  them  in  the  weary  months  of  prac- 
tice, and  were  fighting  the  water,  and  pulling 
with  their  arms  instead  of  with  their  legs  and 
backs.  But,  presently,  under  the  insistent  sooth- 
ing and  rapid-fire  commands  of  the  little  cock- 
swain, habit  asserted  itself.  When  the  crew  had 
cleared  the  rough  water,  and  the  stroke  had 
dropped  to  thirty-four  or  thirty-six,  the  shell 
began  to  throb  and  pulse  with  an  easy,  stable, 
powerful  drive  that  sent  it  skimming  over  the 
water  like  a  swallow. 

Easing  the  lines  that  were  cutting  cruelly  into 
his  hands,  Franklin  stole  a  look  over  his  left 
shoulder.  There  was  little  to  choose  between  the 
chances  of  the  first  and  the  last  crews.  Not  over 
a  boat-length  separated  them. 

On  shore  the  observation-train  rolled  steadily 
down  the  river-side,  belching  forth  its  roars  of 
encouragement.  On  the  water  the  bells  and 
whistles  and  sirens  made  a  hideous  din.  Officious 
little  speed-boats,  with  green  police  flags,  swept 
back  the  constantly  encroaching  craft. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  mile,  they  slipped  into 
the  lead.  Franklin  told  the  crew  in  a  glad  fal- 
setto; and  the  perspiring  rowers,  after  a  side- 
glance  that  proved  the  truth  of  the  statement, 
grinned  hopefully,  and  put  an  extra  effort  into 
the  long,  effective  sweep  of  their  blades. 

At  the  two-mile  mark,  they  had  pulled  into  a 
smart  commanding  position.  Franklin,  lulled 
into  a  false  sense  of  confidence,  lost  a  little  of  his 
alertness,  and  was  content  to  keep  the  stroke  as 
it  was.  He  knew  he  could  count  on  the  reserve 
strength  of  the  men  if  there  was  no  greater 
strain  than  the  present. 

And  then  — then  when  the  boy  had  been  study- 
ing the  other  crews  instead  of  his  own,  and  the 
river  to  one  side  instead  of  dead  ahead,  it  hap- 
pened. An  innocent  little  berry-crate,  caught  in 
the  swirl  of  some  propeller,  drifted  aimlessly  out 
into  the  course.  When  Franklin  turned  from  his 
-contemplation  of  the  other  shells,  it  loomed  fifty 
yards  in  front  of  him,  as  great  and  as  menacing 
as  might  have  been  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar. 

His  action  was  governed  by  impulse.  He 
might  have  swung  slightly  to  one  side,  without 
sacrificing  many  feet  of  the  precious  lead;  cer- 
tainly,  with   the   other   race  gnawing  constantly 


at  his  heart,  he  would  have  done  so  if  he  had 
stopped  for  a  second's  thought.  But  his  brain 
clogged  suddenly.  His  heart  stopped  beating. 
His  face  went  white.  And  he  sawed  desperately 
at  the  port  line. 

The  shell  veered  sharply,  listed  dangerously  to 
starboard,  and  for  an  instant  threatened  to  turn 
turtle.  The  blades  splashed  and  "caught  crabs," 
and  a  convulsive  shudder  swept  through  the  frail 
boat.  Rowing  blindly,  and  depending  entirely 
upon  the  cockswain,  the  crew  knew  instantly 
that  something  was  wrong.  Brown's  countenance 
went  black  with  rage :  he  divined  the  danger. 

Until  they  had  recovered  the  stroke,  and 
swung  back  into  the  middle  of  the  course,  nobody 
offered  any  comment.  They  were  now  a  length 
or  more  behind  the  first  of  the  little  fleet  farther 
out  in  the  river.  As  they  passed  the  soggy  berry- 
crate,  far  to  one  side,  the  stroke  looked  at  it,  and 
hissed  out  a  disdainful,  "Coward!" 

Franklin  fought  an  insane  desire  to  cry  like  a 
baby,  and  to  toss  aside  the  rudder-lines  and  give 
up.  His  chance  to  offset  that  other  display  of 
cowardice  had  come,  and  he  had  failed  igno- 
miniously. 

But  somewhere  deep  in  his  impulsive  nature, 
there  was  a  basis  of  real  courage.  It  demanded 
bravery,  now,  not  to  admit  defeat,  but  to  keep 
on  trying  in  spite  of  the  open  anger  and  con- 
tempt upon  the  faces  of  the  eight  men  who  were 
helplessly  dependent  upon  his  judgment. 

He  leaned  forward. 

"Hit  it  up  a  little,  Stroke,"  he  cried  shrilly. 
"Faster — faster  — faster,  I  tell  you!  There! 
Hold  it!" 

It  was  the  man's  place  to  obey,  but  he  battled 
in  his  heart  between  loyalty  toward  the  college 
and  enmity  toward  the  boy.  To  his  credit,  be  it 
recorded,  that  he  passed  the  test.  Gradually,  the 
stroke  climbed  higher  and  higher,  until  it  was 
forty  again.  They  were  driving  the  shell  to  the 
last  ounce  of  their  endurance  — and  the  third  mile 
was  only  begun ! 

Whatever  might  be  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
generalship,  it  had  its  immediate  effect.  Foot  by 
foot,  inch  by  inch,  they  gained  on  the  leaders, 
out  there  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  until  Frank- 
lin, sighting  over  his  left  shoulder,  found  himself 
on  equal  terms  with  the  other  cockswain.  Could 
they  hold  to  the  pace? 

"We  've  got  'em,"  the  boy  told  Brown  exult- 
antly, forgetting  the  tragedy  of  the  past  minute 
in  his  greater  ambition.     "Ease  off  a  bit." 

The  stroke  grunted,  partly  in  derision  of  the 
cockswain's  hope  of  winning  by  spurting  in  the 
middle  of  a  race,  and  partly  in  relief.  After  two 
miles  of  steady  rowing,  at  high  pressure,  under  a 
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boiling  sun,  it  is  not  child's  play  to  set  a  faster 
pace. 

As  they  finished  the  third  mile,  a  new  factor 
entered  the  race.  On  the  next  course  to  the  left, 
a  shell  nosed  up,  eagerly  parting  the  tiny  waves, 


"AT    THE    END    OF   THE    FIRST    MILE,    THEY    SLIPPED    INTO    THE    LEAD 

until  it  was  upon  even  terms.  There  it  hung  as 
Franklin,  reluctantly  but  of  necessity,  called  for 
another  spurt ;  and  together  they  began  the  last 
quarter  of  the  long  contest.  Here  was  a  crew 
that  had  been  nursed  along,  that  had  met  with  no 
halting  accident,  that  was  possessed  of  wonderful 
reserve  strength.  There  seemed  to  Brown  no 
chance  to  hold  it  on  even  terms  over  the  final 


mile    of    nerve-racking,    muscle-tearing    physical 
demands. 

Whatever  the  final  outcome,  this  dual  struggle 

for  supremacy  had  eliminated  the  other  shell  out 

in  the  river,  which  faltered  and  fell  back,  beaten 

off  by  the  agonizing  monotony  of 

grinding  muscle. 

Franklin  became  the  personifi- 
cation of  demon  energy.  He 
coaxed  every  ounce  of  strength 
from  the  men  by  entreaties, 
threats,  and  vituperation.  Brown, 
a  few  feet  away,  looked  at  him 
with  murder  in  his  eyes;  but  the 
cockswain  grew  more  scathing  and 
accusing.  It  had  its  effect,  too,  as 
he  knew  it  would ;  for  the  stroke 
put  his  anger  into  the  long  sweep 
of  his  blade,  and  drove  the  men 
behind  him,  even  as  Franklin 
drove  him. 

They  swept  under  the  great 
bridge  together.  For  a  second  the 
stone  and  iron  of  the  pier  blotted 
out  the  other  shell,  and  the  cock- 
swain watched  with  quick-beating 
heart.  But  when  the  shells 
emerged  on  the  other  side,  they 
still  raced  as  one  team. 

Franklin  studied  Brown  with 
critical  eyes.  Loyal  to  his  college 
and  its  crew,  the  stroke  ignored 
the  boy  who  sat  facing  him,  and 
tried  only  to  do  his  duty.  He  was 
suffering  intensely ;  the  cockswain 
had  called  for  too  many  spurts  to 
offset  the  result  of  his  own  falter- 
ing, and  the  big  man  fought  to 
keep  his  arms  and  body  alive  to 
their  function. 

At  the  half-mile,  when  the  last 
grueling     spurt     began,     Franklin 
splashed    a    great    wave    of   water 
over   the   stroke-oar,    who   nodded 
in  grudging  recognition.     Then  he 
bent   to   his   task   with   half-closed 
eyes   and   gritted  teeth,    aching   in 
every    muscle    and    limb,    winded, 
burning  up  from  the  hot  glare  of 
the    sun,    ready    to    collapse    through    sheer    ex- 
haustion—but   fighting   grimly   to   the   very   last. 
Here  was  splendid  courage. 

But  the  other  crew  was  the  fresher.  This  spurt 
was  their  first,  and  it  called  upon  a  reserve 
energy  untapped  by  previous  accident  or  bung- 
ling management.  So  it  happened  that,  despite 
Franklin's  vehement   urging  of  his   weary   men, 
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and  Brown's  determination  to  row  until  he 
dropped,  they  settled  slowly  to  the  rear.  The 
race  was  practically  over— and  lost! 

The  tired  stroke,  looking  inquiringly  at  his 
cockswain  through  little  trickles  of  perspiration, 
saw  the  boy's  face  suddenly  blanch  and  pucker  in 
queer,  tiny  lines  of  fear.  Had  it  not  been  for  his 
trick  of  paling  only  in  the  face  of  danger,  Brown 
might  have  believed  the  other  shell  had  met  with 
an  accident,  or  was  slowing.  As  it  was,  he  real- 
ized that  Fate  must  have  thrust  forward  another 
tripping  foot. 

"What— is— it ?"  he  gasped;  not  that  it  mat- 
tered much,  with  the  race  already  lost. 

Franklin  swallowed  quickly.  Then  he  shook  his 
head,  with  an  exaggerated  effort  at  nonchalance. 

"Nothing,"  he  said.  "Quit  talking  and  hit  'er 
up!  All  at  one  time,  now  — one !  two!  three! 
Easy,  Four !  Hit  'er  up,  Stroke !  I  tell  you, 
we  're  gaining!     Oh,  fellows,  row!     Row!" 

Something  of  his  excitement  instilled  a  final 
drop  of  power  in  the  demoralized  crew.  Back 
and  forth  they  surged,  pulling,  pulling,  pulling, 
over  and  over,  over  and  over,  over  and  over,  as 
they  had  done  a  thousand  times  already. 

Brown  dug  his  finger-nails  into  the  handle  of 
his  blade,  and  set  the  stroke  without  faltering. 
How  they  could  hope  to  gain  on  the  crew  that 
had  easily  rowed  away  from  them,  he  could  not 
understand ;  but  he  was  far  past  the  point  of 
clear  reasoning.  He  knew  only  that  he  was  the 
vital  part  of  this  engine-machine  back  of  him. 
When  he  weakened,  it  would  fly  to  pieces.  His 
duty  was  clear. 

Of  a  sudden,  it  seemed  to  him  to  grow  insuf- 
ferably hot.  Even  the  grotesque  whiteness  of 
Franklin's  left  cheek  was  relieved  by  a  splotch 
of  scarlet,  as  if  some  one  had  held  a  glowing 
coal  close  to  it.  His  own  back  and  right  side 
seemed  burning  to  a  cinder  in  the  torrid  glare. 

As  the  shell  swished  forward,  his  startled  eyes 
caught  a  blur  of  red,  slightly  to  the  left  and  just 
out  of  reach  of  the  blade-tips,  that  appeared  to 
be  floating  upon  the  water.  His  brain  grappled 
dully  with  the  problem,  and  was  baffled.  He 
could  not  see  clearly.  But  his  physical  prowess 
was  unaffected ;  mechanically,  blindly,  desper- 
ately, he  rowed,  dipping,  pulling,  lifting,  recover- 
ing, only  to  repeat,  time  after  time,  the  same 
heart-breaking  routine.  The  scarlet  blot  re- 
treated, but  he  could  see  it  spread  and  trickle,  as 
an  over-turned  bottle  of  red  ink  might  saturate 
a  paper.  Probably  it  was  a  vision  of  his  dis- 
torted eyes ;  certainly,  Franklin,  there,  gave  it  no 
attention  at  all.  And  yet  — yes,  there  was  smoke 
above  it,  too,  he  noticed;  there  was  — 

Abruptly  and  without  warning,  as  he  watched 


it,  -the  thing  disappeared.  Where  he  had  seen  it 
last,  there  was  absolutely  nothing  except  a  circle 
of  swirling  water,  specked  here  and  there  with 
charred  scraps  of  wood.     It— 

"  'Vast !  Brown  !  Brown  !  We  've  won,  old 
man;  we  've  won  !    We  've  won  the  race  !" 

It  was  Franklin's  voice,  keyed  to  a  high  treble 
of  excitement,  but  still  weak  and  uncertain,  as 
if  he  too  had  been  struggling.  Brown  wondered 
dully  why  the  boy  should  be  trembling  and  his 
face  wet. 

As  he  rested  his  blade,  and  wiped  the  perspira- 
tion from  his  eyes,  memory  and  sight  returned. 
He  poured  forth  a  flood  of  questions :  "What  had 
become  of  the  shell  that  had  led?  What  was 
that  red  thing  almost  in  the  path  back  there? 
What-" 

"It  was  a  motor-boat  that  had  evidently  caught 
fire,"  explained  Franklin,  gravely.  "They  must 
have  deserted  it,  fearing  the  flames  might  reach 
the  gasolene-tank.  It  floated  across  our  course 
to  the  next." 

"You  saw  it  and  knew  it  might  explode  any 
second?"  asked  Brown.  The  cockswain  flushed 
at  the  implication  of  former  cowardice.  "No," 
he  said  shortly,  "I  knew  we  were  safe." 

"How?"  demanded  the  stroke-oar. 

"The  fire  was  aft,  in  the  cockpit,"  wearily  ex- 
plained Franklin,  "and  it  was  eating  its  way 
through  the  side  planks.  The  tank  was  forward. 
I  calculated  that  the  water  would  rush  in  and 
sink  the  boat,  or  at  least  smother  the  flame,  long 
before  the  gasolene  grew  even  warm." 

"Oh !"  grunted  Brown,  reflectively,  "you— you 
'calculated'  it."  He  turned  the  problem  over  in 
his  mind.  "You  saw  the  fire  and  knew  the  dan- 
ger of  explosion ;  and  then,  without  even  un- 
nerving me  by  showing  the  slightest  symptom  of 
fear,  you  carefully  weighed  the  chances,  and 
drove  us  on  to  victory.  Um !  What  about  that 
other  crew  that  should  have  won?" 

"Oh,  they  stopped — pulled  out  of  the  way  of 
unnecessary  danger,  as  sensible  people   should." 

"You  mean,"  accused  the  stroke-oar,  "that  the 
sight  of  that  burning  boat  made  their  cockswain 
turn  coward  and  run.  And  he  was  right.  For 
if  he  had  gone  on  blindly,  recklessly,  inviting 
death  for  his  whole  crew,  he  'd  have  been  worse 
than  a  coward.  But  to  see  danger,  and  fight  fear 
with  clear-headed,  calculating  brain,  is — why, 
Frankie  boy,  that  's  the  very  highest  type  of 
courage.  Will  you  shake  the  hand  of  a  chump 
who  once  doubted  you  ?" 

"Why,  sure,"  said  the  embarrassed  cockswain ; 
"I— here,  let  's  get  out  of  this  jam  of  boats. 
You  fellows  are  too  tired  to  swim  if  one  pokes 
us.   Ready!   Starboard!   Port!   Let  'er  go,  boys !" 
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HAL    IN    DIFFICULTIES 


"Why,  Hal,  my  boy,  what  is  the  matter?"  asked 
Mrs.  Ward,  as  Hal  put  in  his  appearance  at  the 
breakfast-table,  after  everybody  else  had  gone. 
"Your  father  left  for  town  a  half-hour  ago,  and 
I  did  n't  wish  to  disturb  you  if  you  were  needing 
sleep.  But  you  look  as  if  the  Fourth  of  July  had 
been  too  much  for  you." 

"I  'm  afraid  it  was,  Momsy ;  just  a  trifle.  But 
don't  mind  me,  and  don't  wait  for  me.  I  know 
you  've  a  lot  to  do,  and  I  'm  sorry  I  was  so  lazy," 
said  Hal,  as  he  took  up  his  spoon  and  began  to 
toy  with  his  breakfast. 

A  few  minutes  later — for  Hal  ate  almost  noth- 
ing that  morning— Dorothy  heard  a  light  tap  at 
her  door. 

"May  I  come  in,  Dot?" 

"Yes,  indeed,  Hal,"  said  his  sister,  looking  up 
from  a  chair  in  the  sunny  window,  as  he  entered 
the  room.  "But  what  's  the  matter?"  she  asked, 
as  she  caught  sight  of  his  solemn  face. 

"I  'm  in  a  deuce  of  a  fix,  Dot;  and  I  've  come 
to  ask  your  advice.  I  was  arrested  last  night  for 
speeding." 

"Arrested,  Hal !  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked 
Dorothy. 

"After  leaving  you  last  evening,  I  took  Jack 
home,  and,  as  I  was  anxious  to  get  back  early,  I 
put  on  speed.  Perhaps  I  got  careless,  for  just 
after  crossing  the  City  Line  Bridge,  a  cop  ar- 
rested me." 

"Oh,  Hal!" 

"He  said  I  was  driving  recklessly,  and  insisted 
that  I  should  go  with  him  to  the  station-house. 
One  of  the  officers  in  charge  there  seemed  fairly 
decent,  so  I  tried  to  explain  to  him,  but  he  just 
looked  me  over  and  said :  'The  law  must  be  en- 
forced.' I  had  to  leave  my  gold  watch  and  chain 
as  security  that  I  would  appear  in  court  to-day, 
and  he  said  there  had  been  several  bad  accidents 
lately,  and  the  authorities  were  determined  to 
break  up  the  reckless  driving,  and  were  inflicting 
heavy  fines.  He  thought  I  would  have  to  pay 
fifty  dollars." 

"Fifty  dollars  \"  exclaimed  Dorothy. 

"That 's  the  trouble,  Sis.  I  have  n't  the  money, 
and  I  can't  ask  Dad  for  it.  I  was  staggered  when 
the  officer  named  such  a  fine,  for  my  July  allow- 
ance is  gone,  and  I  've  overdrawn  on  August." 

Hal  was  not  really  a  spendthrift,  but  he  was 


far  too  generous.  His  college  chums  knew  where 
to  go  for  help,  and  his  father  was  constantly  re- 
minding him  that  it  was  n't  a  good  plan  to  lend 
the  boys  money. 

"You  must  learn  to  discriminate,"  Mr.  Ward 
would  often  say.  "Of  course,  there  are  boys  who 
have  to  go  through  college  on  very  little,  and  some 
boys  even  have  to  work  their  way  through.  I  'm 
glad  to  have  you  help  them,  when  it  is  necessary, 
if  you  can.  But,  as  a  rule,  they  are  not  the  ones 
who  get  into  debt.     So  use  your  discretion,  Hal." 

"I  can  earn  the  money,  Dot,  if  I  only  have  time, 
but  to-day  I  must  have  the  fifty  by  noon." 

A  sudden  idea  came  into  Dorothy's  head,  and 
her  face  lighted  up  with  joy. 

"I  'm  glad  you  came  to  me,  Hal.  Please  don't 
tell  Dad.  I  have  some  money  in  the  savings-bank, 
and  you  shall  have  all  you  need.  Is  n't  it  lucky 
that  I  have  it?" 

"I  can't  take  your  money,  Sis.  I  did  n't  know 
that  you  had  any." 

"It  is  n't  taking  my  money,  Hal.  You  can  pay 
me  back  some  day." 

"But  I  've  always  had  more  money  than  you, 
Dot,  and  I  've  been  a  fool  with  it.  Heaps  of  fel- 
lows owe  me  small  sums,  but  I  can't  collect  them, 
this  term,  and  Dad  wrote  me  last  term  to  be  care- 
ful of  my  allowance,  as  this  would  be  an  expen- 
sive year  for  him.  Your  doctors'  bills  and  my 
college  fees  have  been  pretty  steep,  and  most  of 
his  money  is  tied  up  in  his  new  storage  battery. 
As  soon  as  that  is  on  the  market,  everything  will 
be  easy,  I  know." 

Dorothy  had  gone  to  her  desk  to  get  her  sav- 
ings-bank book.  Now  she  handed  it  .to  Hal, 
saying:  "I  've  over  seventy  dollars,  and  I  want 
you  to  take  it." 

"I  can't  accept  it,"  said  Hal.     "I  really  can't." 

"You  must,  Hal.  It  's  the  only  way,  and  Dad 
must  n't  be  worried  just  now." 

"I  hate  to  do  it,  Sis,"  said  Hal,  as  he  held  out 
his  hand.  "And  I  '11  accept  your  offer,  Dot,  on 
only  one  condition — that  I  'm  to  pay  you  back 
with  interest  in  two  months." 

"You  foolish  old  boy,"  said  Dorothy,  kissing 
him.  "How  can  you  earn  fifty  dollars  in  two 
months?" 

"I  '11  show  you,"  replied  Hal. 

And  Dorothy  let  him  think  he  could,  for  she 
knew  it  would  make  him  feel  more  comfortable 
in  accepting  the  loan. 

"We  will  go  right  to  the  bank  now,   Hal.     I 
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shall  have  to  draw  the  money  out.  You  get  the 
motor  while  I  put  on  my  hat." 

The  bank  opened  at  ten  o'clock,  and  Dorothy 
felt  very  important  as  she  walked  in.  This  was 
her  first  experience  in  drawing  money  from  a 
bank,  and  she  thought  she  caught  the  suspicion 
of  a  smile  in  the  cashier's  eye  when  she  asked 
him  what  she  must  do. 

"I  was  just  thinking,  Hal,"  she  said  when  she 
came  back  a  few  minutes  later,  carrying  with  her 
the  crisp,  new  bills,  "that  this  experience  may  be 
a  blessing  in  disguise.  Suppose  I  had  been  ar- 
rested instead  of  you !" 

"It  could  n't  have  happened  to  you;  you  are 
too  sensible,  Dot.  I  was  a  chump  to  be  so 
thoughtless.  I  deserve  what  I  got.  But  it  's 
rough  on  you,  dear." 

Hal  took  his  sister  home,  put  the  motor  in  the 
barn,  and  went  by  trolley  clown  to  the  police 
court.  He  listened  silently  to  the  judge's  reproof, 
paid  his  fine  of  fifty  dollars,  put  on  the  watch  and 
chain  that  were  returned  to  him,  and  went  home 
a  wiser  and  sadder  boy. 

The  thought  that  humbled  and  troubled  him 
was  that  he  should  have  been  the  first  one  to  be 
careless  with  his  sister's  machine — the  prize  that 
up  to  now  had  brought  only  happiness  into  the 
family.  All  day  he  seemed  so  quiet  and  absorbed 
that  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  noted  it  with 
anxiety.  Dorothy,  who  knew  what  the  trouble 
was,  tried  to  prevent  her  father  and  mother  from 
questioning  him.  In  the  meantime,  all  kinds  of 
ideas  and  possibilities  were  being  mulled  over  in 
Hal's  mind. 

"I  don't  care  what  I  do,"  he  thought  to  himself, 
"but  fifty  dollars  looks  big  when  you  've  got  to 
earn  it.  Money  burns  too  big  a  hole  in  my  pocket, 
for  fair !" 

Hal  sat  up  very  late  that  night.  He  was  carry- 
ing out,  an  idea  which  had  been  haunting  him  all 
the  afternoon.  Before  him,  on  the  table,  was  a 
letter  he  had  written.     It  read : 

July  5.  1910. 
Dear  Mr.  Sykes  : 

I  am  writing  to  ask  your  help  out  of  a  difficulty.  To 
make  a  long  story  short,  I  was  arrested  last  night  for 
speeding  an  automobile.  My  sister  helped  me  out  of 
my  trouble  by  lending  me  the  money.  Now  I  want  to 
earn  enough  to  cancel  the  loan. 

Of  course,  Dad  would  have  given  me  the  coin,  but  I 
was  ashamed  to  ask  him.  Could  you  get  me  some 
coaching  to  do  for  a  couple  of  months?  Or  a  position 
as  tutor?  You  know  what  my  capabilities  are,  and  I 
promise  to  do  my  level  best. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

Harold  Ward. 

Hal  addressed  and  stamped  the  envelop,  slipped 
down-stairs,  out  of  the  front  door,  and  crossed 
the  street  to  the  letter-box.     Mr.  Ward  happened 


to  be  at  the  window  and  saw  him  mail  the  letter. 
"Something  is  on  that  boy's  mind  and  is  worry- 
ing him,"  he  said  to  his  wife.  "I  hope  he  has 
not  got  into  trouble  at  college." 

Two  days  later,  Dorothy  and  her  father  were 
talking  together.  Hal  had  gone  to  meet  the  post- 
man. Suddenly,  he  rushed  into  the  room,  holding 
an  open  letter  in  his  hand. 

"Mr.  Sykes  wants  me  to  go  camping  with  him 
the  fifteenth  of  this  month,  and  to  stay  all 
through  August.     Can  I  accept,  Dad?" 

Mr.  Ward  looked  suddenly  troubled,  and  Doro- 
thy exclaimed :  "Why,  Hal !  You  know  Aunt 
Alice  has  invited  us  to  spend  August  in  James- 
town, and  Arthur  and  Edith  are  to  be  our  guests 
there.    You  can't  leave  us." 

Hal's  face  looked  grave.  For  a  moment,  he 
was  tempted  to  say,  "Oh,  I  '11  write  to  Mr.  Sykes 
and  tell  him  I  can't  go,"  but  something  within  him 
whispered:  "Be  a  man.  Take  your  medicine,  and 
pay  your  sister's  loan."  Here  was  his  oppor- 
tunity, and  he  must  not  miss  it. 

Mr.  Ward  saw  how  disappointed  Dorothy  was, 
so  he  asked  quite  coldly : 

"Do  you  want  to  go  and  leave  us,  Hal?" 

A  great  lump  rose  in  the  boy's  throat  as  he 
hurried  toward  the  door.  "I  'm  very  sorry,  Dad," 
he  said,  "but  I  would  like  to  accept  this  invita- 
tion." 

"Very  well,  then,  Hal.  This  is  your  vacation, 
so  we  won't  stand  in  your  way;  but  I  am  greatly 
disappointed." 

The  Yale  junior  was  not  good  for  much  that 
evening.  He  kept  saying  over  and  over  again  to 
himself,  "I  've  made  a  nice  mess  of  things,  all 
right.    What  a  dub  I  am  !" 

Hal  knew  that  his  sister  did  not  need  the 
money  and  would  wait,  just  as  she  had  said,  until 
some  future  day.  But  this  was  a  debt  of  honor, 
and  already  he  felt  a  manly  contempt  of  himself 
for  having  accepted  his  sister's  loan. 

And  that  night,  hard  as  it  was  to  do,  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Sykes,  promising  to  be  with  him  on  the 
fifteenth,  without  fail. 

Mr.  Sykes  was  an  instructor  at  Yale,  and  had 
always  shown  an  especial  interest  in  Hal.  Every 
summer  he  took  twenty  or  thirty  boys  to  his 
father's  camp  in  Maine,  and  it  happened  that  at 
the  very  time  when  Hal's  letter  reached  him,  he 
was  looking  about  for  an  assistant.  So  the  letter 
solved  his  difficulty  at  once,  as  he  said  to  himself 
that  Hal  would  be  "just  the  man"  he  needed,  and 
so  he  quickly  responded  with  a  favorable  offer. 

The  one  of  all  the  family  who  felt  Hal's  going 
most  keenly  was  his  mother,  and  she  seemed  un- 
usually preoccupied  the  next  morning.  Up-  and 
down-stairs,  in  and  out  of  the  house,  she  went  so 
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many  times  that  Dorothy  at  last  called  to  her, 
"Mother,  dear,  do  come  and  sit  down  a  little 
while.     You  must  he  tired." 

But  Mrs.  Ward   was  watching  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get   Hal   alone.     She   had  been   awake 


"'I  'M  IN  A  DEUCE  OF  A  FIX,  DOT;  AND  I   VE  COME  TO  ASK  YOUR  ADVICE 

most  of  the  night,  and,  having  a  mother's  intui- 
tion that  there  was  more  to  explain  than  had  so 
far  been  divulged,  she  had  begged  Mr.  Ward  not 
to  judge  the  boy  too  quickly. 

Hal  followed  his  mother  down  to  the  summer- 
house  a  little  later.  "I  have  come  to  take  you  by 
brute  force,"  he  said  laughingly,  "and  carry  you 
up  to  the  veranda.     These  are  my  orders." 

"Come  in  and  sit  down  with  me  a  few  moments, 
Hal.     It  is  so  cool  and  restful  here.     So  you  are 


going  to  run  away  soon  and  leave  us.     What  are 

we  going  to  do  without  you,  boy?" 

Hal  was  silent  a  moment.     "Don't  do  anything 

desperate,  Momsy.     But  I  know  you  '11  trust  me. 

in  fact,  you  've  got  to.  I  can't  explain  this  now, 
but  it  will  all  be  cleared  up 
before  long,  Mother,  dear. 
Don't  you  go  back  on  me." 
Mrs.  Ward  was  satisfied. 
She  knew  her  intuition  had 
been  right.  There  icas  a 
reason  for  Hal's  going,  and 
she  would  trust  him.  He 
never  had  failed  them,  and 
he  would  not  now. 

"Let  's  have  lots  of  fun 
during  the  next  few  days," 
she  said  that  evening  to 
Dorothy.  "We  don't  wish 
Hal  to  go  away  unhappy." 
So  nothing  more  was  said 
about  the  camp,  and,  to  all 
appearances,  Hal  was  as 
gay  as  of  old.  Dorothy  no- 
ticed that  often,  when  they 
were  alone,  he  was  sad,  but 
one  day  when  she  sug- 
gested such  a  possibility, 
he  put  his  arm  around  her 
and  began  to  carol,  with 
affected  gaiety : 

"My  wife  shall  dance  and  I 
shall  sing, 
And  merrily  pass  the  day  ; 
For  I  deem  it  one  of  the 
wisest  things 
To  drive  dull  care  away." 

Arthur  had  remonstrated 
when  Hal  had  confided  in 
him,  under  pledge  of  the 
strictest  secrecy,  "Your 
father  would  gladly  pay  the 
fine,  and  I  don't  believe  you 
are  doing  right,  Hal!" 

"Say,    Art,    what    's    the 

matter  with  you?"  Hal  had 

replied.     "A  nice  sissy  I   'd  have  been  to  run  to 

Dad    for    help.      But,    remember !  — 'mum    's    the 

word  !'  " 

So  July  the  fourteenth  came  all  too  soon,  and 

the  camp  assistant  must  leave.     Mrs.  Ward  had 

begged  her  husband  to  give  the  boy  a  good  send-off. 

"Wait ;  only  wait,  Robert ;  I  know  you  will  be 

rewarded." 

Hal  had  wished  to  take  nothing  but  old  clothes 
with  him,  but  his  mother  said :  "No,  Hal.     Your 
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clothes  may  come  back  old,  but  along  with  your 
old  things  you  must  take  a  good  suit  or  two.  Re- 
member, you  're  a  Ward,  and  you  must  be  a 
representative  one." 

Dorothy  and  her  mother  had  hidden  several 
packages  in  his  trunk  to  be  discovered  later  by 
him:  a  splendid  hunting-knife  having  four  blades 
and  some  half-dozen  other  "attachments" ;  a  new 
bathing-suit  to  replace  Hal's  old  one;  a  neat  little 
compass  to  hang  on  his  watch-chain ;  a  tiny 
hatchet,  and  other  trifles  dear  to  woodsmen. 

"This  is  rather  a  warlike  trunk,  but  I  suppose 
camp  life  calls  for  such  things,"  said  Dorothy. 

Hal  kissed  them  all  good-by,  but  he  did  not 
trust  himself  to  say  very  much.  Dorothy  took 
him  to  the  station  in  the  motor,  and,  while  John 
was  checking  his  trunk,  the  brother  and  sister 
had  a  little  talk. 

"I  shall  miss  you,  Dot;  you  know  that — and  the 
being  with  you  all  — but  when  September  comes 
I  '11  have  paid  my  debt." 

"Oh,  Hal !  Nonsense,  Hal !  Is  that  what  you 
are  going  for?  Then  get  your  trunk  and  come 
straight  home  again,  you  foolish  fellow !  I  'd 
rather  have  you  with  us  than  anything  on  earth, 
and  I  don't  care  if  you  never  pay  that  old  money." 

"Yes,  but  I  do  care,  and  I  'm  going  to  earn  it, 
and  pay  it  just  when  I  said  I  would.  Don't  you 
squeal  on  me  to  Dad,  dear." 

The  train  whistled  just  then,  and  after  kissing 
his  sister  tenderly,  Hal  rushed  up  the  steps  and 
got  aboard. 

Dorothy  sat  for  some  time  spellbound.  The 
reason  for  Hal's  going  had  never  once  occurred 
to  her,  and  that  night  at  dinner  when  her  father 
remarked,  "I  can't  help  feeling  hurt  with  Hal. 
He  has  been  very  selfish,"  Dorothy  was  just  on 
the  point  of  telling  him  the  whole  story.  But  she 
had  given  her  promise  to  keep  Hal's  secret,  and 
she  must  not  betray  it. 

Chapter  VIII 

VACATION  DAYS 

Uncle  Paul  and  Aunt  Alice  had  gone  to  James- 
town at  the  end  of  June.  Mrs.  Mortimer  sailed 
for  England  on  the  twentieth  of  July,  and  Edith 
and  Arthur  were  now  visiting  the  Wards. 

"Completing  the  new  storage  battery  and  put- 
ting it  on  the  market  has  been  a  very  great  under- 
taking for  Robert,"  Mrs.  Ward  wrote  to  her  sis- 
ter, "so  we  have  decided,  instead  of  taking  the 
boat  to  Jamestown,  to  go  by  motor.  Robert  seems 
so  tired  these  days,  that  I  think  the  novelty  of 
motoring  will  do  him  good.  We  are  leaving  on 
Friday  morning,  and  will  be  with  you  on  Sunday 
in  time  for  supper,  if,  as  we  hope,  all  goes  well." 


Later  it  was  arranged  that  Paul  and  Peggy 
should  go  by  boat  with  Nora. 

Hal  had  written  twice,  long,  newsy,  affection- 
ate letters,  and  his  mother  had  read  between  the 
lines,  and  felt'  satisfied  that  everything  would  be 
explained  in  time. 

The  day  to  which  they  had  long  looked  for- 
ward arrived  at  last,  and  at  ten  in  the  morning 
they  started  on  their  three-days'  trip.  Peter  was 
as  busy  as  anybody  in  the  party,  but,  being  a  well- 
behaved  dog,  he  simply  danced  about  in  great 
excitement  until  told  to  take  his  place  in  the  car. 

Dorothy  was  running  the  car  that  day,  and 
whenever  she  came  to  a  long,  straight  road,  she 
would  go  at  quite  a  thrilling  pace.  The  ride 
through  New  Jersey  was  delightful,  and,  crossing 
the  ferry  at  Perth  Amboy,  they  made  a  detour 
through  beautiful  Staten  Island.  Reaching  St. 
George,  they  again  took  the  ferry  and  came  into 
New  York.  Dorothy  was  somewhat  nervous 
when  she  reached  the  big  metropolis.  The  streets 
seemed  so  crowded,  and  going  up  Fifth  Avenue, 
they  were  literally  hemmed  in  by  automobiles. 

The  first  night  was  spent  at  a  quaint  little  inn 
in  Westchester ;   the  second,  at  Fenwick  on  the 
Sound;  and  on  Sunday  evening,  just  as  the  sun* 
was  setting,  they  reached  Jamestown. 

Aunt  Alice  and  Uncle  Paul  gave  them  a  joyous, 
Warm-hearted  welcome,  and  after  supper  every- 
body sat  out-of-doors  and  watched  the  lights  of 
Newport,  which  seemed  but  a  short  distance 
away,  though,  in  reality,  they  were  nearly  three 
miles  across  the  water. 

"Where  is  Peter  to  sleep?"  Dorothy  asked. 

"I  have  a  nice  little  bed  ready  for  him  on  the 
back  porch,"  said  Aunt  Alice.  "Our  new  puppy, 
Towzer,  has  his  kennel  there,  and  I  'm  sure  he 
and  Peter  will  become  fast  friends." 

Presently  the  Fall  River  boat  passed  by,  a  great 
floating  palace,  with  its  myriad  lights,  moving 
majestically  down  the  long  seaway. 

"That  is  the  signal  for  every  one  to  go  to  bed," 
said  Uncle  Paul.  "As  soon  as  the  boat  passes, 
we  all  say  good  night." 

"And  we  are  quite  ready,"  replied  Mrs.  Ward. 

Aunt  Alice  and  Dorothy  went  to  the  back  porch 
and  formally  introduced  Peter  to  Towzer,  but 
Towzer's  only  recognition  of  Peter  was  a  low 
growl.  "They  will  be  friends  before  long,"  said 
Dorothy. 

Aunt  Alice  then  took  the  two  girls  up-stairs  to 
the  pretty  bedroom,  overlooking  the  water,  which 
she  had  fitted  up  for  them.. 

"Oh,  Aunt  Alice,  this  room  is  lovely !  See, 
Edith,  everything  is  trimmed  with  blue  for  you, 
dear." 

"Blue  for  Edith,  and  books  for  Dorothy,"  said 
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Aunt  Alice,  with  a  smile.  "By  the  by,  your 
Uncle  Paul  bought  you  that  set  of  Walter  Scott 
the  other  day,  Dot." 

Dorothy  gave  one  look  at  the  books,  and  then 
rushed  over  to  her  aunt,  put  her  arms  around  her 
waist,  and  waltzed  her  all  over  the  room.  Aunt 
Alice  was  helpless,  and  quite  breathless,  too,  by 
the  time  Dorothy  let  her  go. 

"I  think  I  had  better  make  my  escape,  dear," 
she  said,  "while  still  alive.  Good  night  to  you 
both,  and  happy  dreams." 

An  hour  later,  Edith,  who  had  already  been 
sound  asleep,  wakened  to  find  Dorothy  absorbed 
in  "Rob  Roy." 

"Come  to  bed,  Dot !  Diana  Vernon  won't  run 
away!"  said  Edith,  in  a  sleepy  tone. 

Dorothy  had  been  sitting  on  the  sofa  ever  since 
Aunt  Alice  departed,  re-reading  that  favorite 
book  of  hers,  finding  the  spell  of  the  Wizard  of 
the  North  as  great  as  ever.  After  much  persua- 
sion, she  very  reluctantly  put  out  the  lights,  and 
before  long,  both  girls  were  in  the  land  of 
dreams. 

The  next  morning,  after  breakfast,  while 
everybody  was  sitting  on  the  veranda,  Towzer, 
the  puppy,  suddenly  became  obstreperous.  He 
tried  to  eat  up  Mrs.  Ward's  shoes,  seized  Aunt 
Alice's  knitting,  ran  off  with  Dorothy's  work-bag, 
and  tore  it  almost  to  pieces.  Uncle  Paul  finally 
brought  a  light  rope,  and  tethered  the  puppy  to 
a  tree.  Peter,  from  a  distance,  was  watching  pro- 
ceedings, and,  seeing  Towzer  tugging  violently  at 
the  rope  and  whining  to  be  free,  he  sidled  up  and 
caught  the  rope  in  his  teeth  at  a  point  just  about 
the  middle  of  the  long  strand.  Slowly,  he  began 
to  gnaw,  while  everybody  on  the  veranda  looked 
on  in  wonderment.  The  stupid  Towzer,  not  real- 
izing how  Peter  was  befriending  him,  became 
frisky  at  times  and  tried  to  pull  the  rope  away. 
But,  whenever  this  happened,  Peter  settled  him- 
self firmly  upon  the  grass  and  clenched  his  teeth 
more  tightly  over  the  already  partly  gnawed 
place,  and,  as  soon  as  Towzer  quieted  down,  con- 
tinued his  vigorous  work,  till,  lo !  in  a  jiffy  the 
hempen  strand  parted,  and  the  astonished  Towzer, 
finding  himself  free,  dashed  frantically  up  the 
steps  again  with  half  the  rope  dangling  at  his 
heels. 

"Jiminy  crickets !"  exclaimed  Uncle  Paul. 
"Did  you  see  that?  Peter,  you  deserve  a  chair  in 
Columbia  University." 

"Bully  boy,  Peter  !  You  're  a  wonder  !"  echoed 
Arthur,  and  Dorothy's  delight  over  her  pet's 
cleverness  knew  no  bounds.  She  called  him  to 
her  lap  and  hugged  him  until  he  fairly  yelped, 
though  his  stump  of  a  tail  was  wagging  vigor- 
ously, despite  his  struggles  to  escape. 
Vol.  XXXVIII.— 115. 


"Who  can  say  now  that  dogs  don't  reason  ?" 
she  said.  "Dear  old  Peter  !  You  certainly  did 
reason  it  all  out.    Yes,  you  did!" 

Mr.  Ward  had  to  leave  that  evening  by  the 
boat.  As  he  crossed  to  Newport  on  the  ferry,  he 
looked  back  and  saw  Aunt  Alice's  garden  ablaze 
with  red  fire,  and  on  the  veranda  all  his  dear 
ones  waving  caps  and  handkerchiefs.  A  by- 
stander on  the  ferry  explained  that  this  was  an 
old  custom  at  Jamestown.  It  was  a  farewell 
salute  from  one's  friends,  to  "light  up  the  scene" 
for  him  as  long  as  possible. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  yourselves  to- 
day?" asked  Uncle  Paul  the  next  morning. 

"There  is  so  much  to  be  done,  Uncle,  we  hardly 
know  where  to  begin." 

"Did  you  bring  your  tennis-rackets,  girls? 
The  court  is  in  fine  condition  just  now." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Dorothy;  "and  Arthur  and 
Edith  are  crackajack  players.  They  will  leave 
us  nowhere." 

"Suppose,  then,  we  make  a  program,"  said 
Uncle  Paul.  "We  can  play  tennis  this  morning, 
and  go  in  bathing  about  eleven.  After  luncheon, 
we  might  make  a  little  expedition  to  Newport  in 
the  motor.  The  roads  are  splendid,  and  the  ride 
along  the  beach  is  delightful." 

"That  sounds  ideal,  Uncle,  and  I  think  your 
program  is  perfect.  Don't  you,  Edith  ?  Let  us 
get  our  rackets  now." 

When  the  two  girls  came  down-stairs,  they 
were  both  dressed  in  white  outing-suits,  and 
looked  very  athletic. 

"They  evidently  mean  business,"  said  Uncle 
Paul.  "Come,  Arthur.  We  shall  have  to  chal- 
lenge them." 

They  tossed  for  court  and  service,  and  the  girls 
won.  Arthur  and  Edith  were  well  matched,  and 
Uncle  Paul  and  Dorothy  played  about  the  same 
game.  Edith  had  a  wonderfully  swift  drive  and 
a  splendid  backhand  stroke,  while  Arthur's  net 
attack  was  fine.  The  rallies  were  long,  and  kept 
every  one  on  the  jump,  and,  although  the  games 
were  wonderfully  close,  the  girls,  aided  somewhat 
by  luck,  won  two  out  of  the  three  sets. 

"This  makes  one  feel  like  a  swim,"  said  Uncle 
Paul,  as  he  sat  down  on  the  steps  looking  un- 
comfortably warm  from  the  exertion  of  the  game, 
for  the  girls  had  made  their  opponents  work  very 
hard.  "Next  Saturday  when  your  father  comes, 
we  must  motor  to  Narragansett  Pier  and  bathe  in 
the  surf.    It  is  magnificent  there." 

Presently  they  all  went  down  to  the  shore  and 
had  a  glorious  swim.  The  water  was  very  still 
and  just  cool  enough  to  make  them  all  glad  to 
keep  moving.     Both  girls  were  good  swimmers, 
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and  their  prowess  in  the  water  won  the  hearty 
admiration  of  Arthur  and  Uncle  Paul. 

"Have  n't  we  had  simply  a  gorgeous  morning, 
Dot?"  asked  Edith.  "I  would  like  to  repeat  this 
'program'  every  day." 

During  luncheon,  Aunt  Alice  told  them  of  a 
garden  fete  to  be  held  on  the  fifteenth,  and  Edith 
and  Dorothy  volunteered  their  services,  saying, 
"Do  let  us  help  you  all  we  can  !  We  both  would 
love  it." 

Carrying  out  Uncle  Paul's  suggestion,  they  all 
motored  to  Newport  that  afternoon,  and  for  two 
happy  hours  they  sped  along  the  great  ocean 
driveway,  lined  at  intervals  with  its  stately  villas 
and  curving  around  to  the  rocky  shores,  which 
rang  to  the  thunder  of  the  "roaring  breakers." 

It  was  a  memorable  afternoon  for  the  girls, 
who  were  great  lovers  of  the  sea.  On  their  re- 
turn, they  moved  leisurely  through  the  shaded 
streets  which  boast  so  many  palatial  summer 
homes,  and  which  were  crowded  with  huge  motor- 
cars and  handsome  equipages,  in  which  the  fash- 
ionable residents  were  taking  their  afternoon 
drive. 

And  by  and  by  they  swung  into  the  narrower 
byways  of  the  old  town,  where  there  was  much  to 
interest  them.  One  house  in  particular  Uncle 
Paul  pointed  out  as  the  home  of  "Susan  Coo- 
lidge,"  whose  books  had  been  eagerly  read  by  the 
two  girls  in  their  younger  years. 

"I  am  so  glad  to  see  her  home,"  said  Dorothy; 
"and  you  know,  Uncle  Paul,  Father  loves  and 
often  quotes  that  dear  poem  of  hers : 

"  Every  day  is  a  fresh  beginning; 
Every  morn  is  the  world  made  new." 

On  the  homeward  ferry  to  Jamestown,  there 
was  much  animated  conversation  in  a  low  tone 
between  the  two  girls,  and  when  they  alighted  at 
the  door,  Dorothy  exclaimed:  "Oh,  Aunt  Alice, 
we  've  thought  of  a  wonderful  scheme  for  your 
garden  fete !  Why  can't  we  run  our  motor  from 
the  ferry  to  the  fair  and  charge  fifty  cents  for 
the  round  trip?  Just  think  of  the  money  we  could 
make  for  you.  Every  trip  would  mean  two  dol- 
lars or  more.  Edith  and  I  thought  we  could 
decorate  the  automobile  and  call  it  the  'Sun- 
flower.' WTe  could  put  a  huge  paper  sunflower 
on  each  wheel  and  real  sunflowers  all  over  the 
machine.  Then  Arthur  could  paint  a  big  placard 
to  hang  on  each  side,  something  like  this: 

"To  the  Fete 

'While  you  wait !' 
Right   this   way  !      Here  you   are  ! 
Take  the  'Sunflower'  Motor-car  !" 

"Fine  !"said  Uncle  Paul.  "Hurrah  for  the  girls  !" 


"A  beautiful  idea  !"  echoed  Aunt  Alice. 

And  Arthur,  who  had  once  taken  part  in  a 
flower  carnival,  promised  to  help  decorate  the  car. 

Saturday  morning  brought  Mr.  Ward  again. 
He  had  to  hear  of  all  the  fun  they  had  been  hav- 
ing, and  was  much  interested  in  their  plans  for 
the  garden  fete. 

"I  've  a  Jolly  letter  from  Hal,"  he  said,  as  they 
adjourned  to  the  veranda  after  breakfast.  "The 
boy  only  says  a  few  words  about  himself —that  he 
is  well  and  as  happy  as  he  can  ever  be  away  from 
us— foolish  fellow  that  he  was  to  tie  himself  up 
this  way.  But  his  letter  is  such  good  fun  and 
just  like  him,  bless  his  heart !     Listen  to  this." 

I  know  you  are  having  great  times  at  Jamestown, 
Dad,  and  I  'm  not  in  'em — worse  luck  !  But  we  have 
a  fair  share  of  'em,  ourselves,  too.  Mr.  Sykes  is  still 
a  good  deal  of  a  boy,  and  I  must  tell  you  of  the  sport 
we  had  here  last  Saturday,  when  Mr.  Jamison,  who  has 
another  camp  not  far  from  here,  came  over  with  his 
boys  to  spend  the  evening. 

Bert  Jenks,  the  practical  joker  of  our  camp,  had 
bought  somewhere  a  number  of  "fake"  giant  crackers 
that  looked  just  like  the  real  thing.  And  while  we  were 
all  sitting  around  the  camp-fire,  telling  stories,  singing 
songs,  and  doing  stunts,  he  came  up  to  me,  and  said 
with  a  wink :  "Excuse  me,  Mr.  Ward,  but  will  you 
back  me  up  if  I  have  a  little  fun  with  Mr.  Sykes  and 
Mr.  Jamison  ?" 

"Sure,  Bert,"  I  said,  "if  it  's  nothing  very  bad.  This 
is  a  fun-making  night." 

So,  with  that,  he  stole  up  behind  the  two,  placed  one 
of  his  fake  crackers  under  the  chair  of  each,  and  lit 
the  strings.  The  boys,  seeing  the  sputter  of  fire,  yelled  : 
"Look  out!  Look  out,  sir!"  and  pointed  under  the 
chairs.  Gollywhack  !  it  was  great  to  see  those  two 
dignitaries  run  !  And  as  they  stood  at  a  safe  distance, 
listening  for  the  explosion,  Bert  went  up  to  the  fake 
fire-crackers,  pulled  off  their  tops,  and  offered  the  two 
"profs"  some  candy  ! 

Of  course,  the  boys  roared,  and  I  had  to  laugh  as 
hard  as  any  of  'em. 

But,  about  five  minutes  later,  there  was  another  sud- 
den yell,  "Look  out!"  with  everybody  pointing  at  my 
chair.  And  did  your  Uncle  Harold  jump  and  run? 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  was  "in  on  the  joke,"  you  see,  and 
I  just  sat  still  and  smiled  knowingly.  But  this  time, 
bedad  !  that  young  rascal  had  substituted  a  real  giant 
cracker,  and  the  next  minute  there  was  a  roar  that 
seemed  to  lift  my  chair  about  a  foot  in  the  air,  and  I 
sprawled  out  of  it,  flat  on  the  ground,  feeling  as  if  a 
thirteen-inch  gun  had  gone  off  just  under  me.  Tableau! 
And  the  worst  of  it  was,  that  Bert,  the  young  scape- 
grace, went  up,  smiling,  to  Mr.  Sykes  and  Mr.  Jamison, 
and  they  actually  patted  him  on  the  back  as  a  hero ! 
How  's  that  for  a  lesson  in  discipline? 

Here  Mr.  Ward  had  to  stop  until  the  laughter 
of  the  assembled  company  had  subsided  a  little, 
and  Mrs.  Ward,  mother-like,  had  been  heard  to 
say,  "Poor  old  Hal.  /  don't  think  that  was  a  bit 
fair!"  — which,  to  her  amazement,  only  caused  the 
laughter  to  break  out  again,  worse  than  before. 

"Oh,  but  wait.  There  's  a  sequel,  as  you  shall 
hear,"  said  Mr.  Ward.     "Trust  Hal  for  that." 
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Well,  last  night  the  chance  came  for  me  to  get  square 
with  Master  Bert.  A  nice  crab  happened  to  come  my 
way,  and  I  asked  Billy  Tomlinson,  Bert's  tent-mate,  to 
assist  me. 

"Just  before  you  put  the  light  out,   Billy,  I  want  you 
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to  smuggle  this  crab  into  Bert's  bed,  down  around  the 
foot  somewhere.     We  '11  see  what  happens!"  I  said. 

And  did  anything  happen?  "Sure  thing!"  In  about 
five  minutes  after  the  light  went  out,  a  blood-curdling  yell, 
that  fairly  shook  the  island,  came  from  that  tent.  Again 
and  again  it  was  repeated,  bringing  Mr.  Sykes  and  the 
other  boys,  most  of  them  in  their  pajamas,  to  the  rescue. 

Sitting  up  in  bed  was  Bert,  gazing  wildly  at  his  foot, 
to  which  the  crab  had  attached  itself,  and  each  time  the 
animal  took  a  firmer  grip,  Bert's  wild  yell  would  an- 
nounce the   fact — in  tones  that   could   n't  be  mistaken. 


"Billy,  is  this  your  doing?"  I  said  sternly. 
But   there   was   no   answer   from    Billy.      He    was   too 
convulsed.     He  was  simply  stuffing  the  bedclothes  into 
his    mouth    and   rolling   about    under    them    with    stifled 
laughter  that  threatened  to  shake  the  springs  out  of  his 
cot.    No  word  could  come  from 
Billy  !      He   was  helpless  !      But 
Billy   is   a   "dead   game   sport," 
as  the  boys  say,  and  since  then 
has  never  said  a   word  to  give 
me    away.      And    the    camp    is 
unanimous   that   for   once    Bert 
"got  what  was  coming  to  him." 
This  is  all   for  the  present — 
and   more   than    enough,    I    ad- 
mit. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Hal. 

Again  there  was  riotous 
mirth  as  the  letter  ended, 
and  this  time,  strange  to 
say,  Mrs.  Ward  laughed 
the  loudest  of  them  all. 
For,  mother-like,  she  fairly 
chortled  over  her  son's 
cleverness  in  "getting  even." 

At  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  they  started  for 
Narragansett  Pier.  Peter 
went  with  them  as  usual, 
and  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
fun.  The  ocean  was  in 
sight  almost  all  the  way. 
Now  and  then  a  splendid 
wave  would  splash  up 
against  the  shore,  making  a 
great  roar  as  it  receded. 

"That  sound  which  never 
ceased  since  time  began, 
And  first  around  the  world 
the  shining  tumult  ran  !" 

said  Mr.  Ward,  who  often 

quoted  those  beautiful  lines. 

As  soon  as  Narragansett 

was  reached,  the  bath-houses 

were  engaged,  and,  in  a  very 

few  minutes,  they  were  all  in 

the  surf.    Dorothy's  mother 

and  Aunt  Alice  sat  on  the 

beach  and  looked  on. 

The  two  girls  were  very  picturesque  in  their 

pretty  satin  bathing-suits.     The  rollers  were  very 

high  that  afternoon,  and,  at  times,  all  those  in  the 

surf   were   completely   hidden    from   view    for    a 

moment.      But   Arthur   would   dive   through   the 

waves  and  not  appear  for  long  intervals,  coming 

to  the  surface  yards  away  from  where  he  went 

under — for  Arthur  was  a  very  expert  swimmer. 

As  they  drove  home,  great  fountains  of  spray 
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rose  up  in  front  of  them,  along  the  curving  beach. 
But  they  had  not  covered  more  than  a  few  miles 
when  the  motor,  beginning  to  sigh  as  if  it  did  not 
intend  to  go  much  farther,  suddenly  decided  to 
stop,  and  no  amount  of  persuasion  would  induce 
it  to  show  any  signs  of  life. 

"Carbureter  dirty,  I  'm  afraid,"  said  Mr.  Ward, 
as  he  and  Arthur  got  out  of  the  car.  The  hood 
was  opened,  the  engine  inspected,  and,  at  last, 
Mr.  Ward  said :  "I  've  found  out  the  trouble. 
You  people  forgot  to  feed  the  poor  thing.  There  's 
not  a  drop  of  gasolene!" 

And,  sure  enough,  the  tank  was  empty ! 

"Well,  here  we  must  stay,"  said  Mr.  Ward, 
"until  help  comes." 

"Suppose  it  does  n't  come?"  suggested  Aunt 
Alice,  who  was  always  more  or  less  nervous  in 
the  machine. 

"Well,  at  least,  Auntie,  dear,  there  is  no  danger 
just  now  in  'riding  over  a  gasolene  tank!'"  said 
Dorothy,  with  a  laugh. 

"It  will  surely  come  if  we  wait  long  enough," 
said  Mr.  Ward,  and,  as  he  spoke,  the  "honk ! 
honk!"  of  an  automobile  was  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

As  it  drew  nearer,  they  all  realized  that  it  was 
coming  at  great  speed,  and  apparently  it  was  a 
racing-car.  Mr.  Ward  knew  the  car  would  rush 
by  unless  he  signaled,  so  he  flew  the  only  flag  of 
distress  he  had — his  white  pocket-handkerchief — 
and  the  racer  came  to  a  standstill. 

There  were  two  young  men  in  the  machine, 
and  Dorothy  at  once  recognized  them  as  George 
and  Alex  Chase,  the  "U.  P."  students  whom  they 
had  met  at  Mr.  Lawton's. 

"  'A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed,'  "  she 
said,  after  their  first  greeting.  "Could  you  spare 
us  enough  gasolene  to  get  us  home  to  James- 
town?" 

"We  certainly  can,  Miss  Ward,  but  have  you 
anything  to  draw  it  off  in?" 

"Here  's  a  howdy-do  !"  said  her  father. 

Now,  Dorothy,  quick  as  a  flash,  thought  of  the 
tea-pot  in  her  tea-basket,  the  poor  little  tea-pot 
which  held  but  a  quart.  They  filled  it  eight  times 
before  the  Chase  boys  declared  that  they  were 
satisfied.  Then  George  handed  it  to  Dorothy,  with 
the  remark,  "If  Tom  Moore  were  here,  he  'd  say: 


"  'You  may  clean,  you  may  scour  the  tea-pot  at  will, 

But  the  scent  of  the  gasolene  will  hang  'round  it  still ! '  " 

"We  '11  take  the  risk  of  that!"  said  Dorothy; 
"and  we  're  a  thousand  times  obliged  to  you." 

The  two  boys  asked  to  be  allowed  to  call  on 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter  in  the  near  future.  They 
were  now  making  a  fast  run  back  to  Newport 
from  New  York  after  meeting  an  ocean  steamer. 

"We  got  out  of  that  scrape  better  than  we 
deserved,"  Arthur  remarked  later.  "I  plead 
guilty." 

"Don't  you  love  motor-car  adventures  ?"  said 
Dorothy  to  Edith,  as  they  reached  home. 

"If  they  all  end  as  happily  as  this  one  did," 
replied  Edith. 

The  next  day  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents, 
so  there  was  no  motoring  for  any  one,  and  on 
Sunday  evening  Mr.  Ward  had  to  leave  them 
again. 

"I  am  longing  for  the  time  to  come,  Dad,  when 
you  can  be  with  us  for  good,"  said  Dorothy,  as 
she  kissed  her  father  good-by.  "You  are  working 
much  too  hard." 

Time  always  flies  when  people  are  enjoying 
themselves,  and  the  days  at  Aunt  Alice's  fled  so 
rapidly  that  no  calendar  could  keep  up  with  them. 
The  date  of  the  fair  arrived,  and  Dorothy  and 
Edith  were  busy  all  the  afternoon  in  taking  the 
garden  fete  visitors  to  and  from  the  ferry.  At 
the  end  of  the  day,  they  handed  to  the  committee 
over  thirty  dollars. 

Mr.  Ward  could  n't  come  the  following  week, 
nor  the  week  after. 

"As  I  am  to  be  away  all  September,"  he  wrote, 
"I  find  that  my  business  will  require  every  mo- 
ment of  my  time." 

Dorothy's  little  brain  was  evolving  a  plan  for 
September,  but  she  said  nothing  about  it,  as  she 
wished  to  consult  her  father  first  of  all.  If  he 
should  think  her  proposition  an  impossible  one, 
why,  nobody  except  herself  would  be  disap- 
pointed. 

Every  one  noticed  her  air  of  suppressed  ex- 
citement, but  they  put  it  down  to  Hal's  return  on 
the  first  of  September.  Dorothy's  plans,  how- 
ever, had  grown  in  greatness,  and  it  was  all  she 
could  do  to  await  her  father's  arrival. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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Chapter  XIV 

THE  BOYS   ARE  LEFT  ALONE 

When  Harden  came  in,  Bill  was  at  the  stove 
building  a  fire  and  making  ready  to  fry  the  steak. 

"Do  you  think  Bob  is  better?"  asked  Harden. 

"He  '11  be  either  better  or  worse  in  the  morn- 
ing," answered  Bill,  without  looking  up. 

"Seemed  kind  of  hot  to  me." 

"So?  You  run  along  now  and  give  him  some 
water.  Soon  as  I  've  got  this  started  I  'm  going 
to  wash  his  cuts  again." 

As  Harden  crossed  the  threshold,  Wenham 
greeted  him  with  this :  "Look  here,  Phil.  Bill 
says  you  were  a  regular  hero." 

"I?"  exclaimed  Harden. 

"Said  you  stood  right  up  to  the  moose  with 
your  camera  and  never  turned  a  hair." 

"Did  he  tell  you  what  he  did?" 

"Yes.  He  said  he  had  considerable  trouble 
before  the  moose  fell.  I  guess  this  is  worth 
about  ten  pages  in  the  log.  Give  me  your  hand, 
Phil.     I  wish  I  'd  been  there  too." 

"Well,  if  Bill  told  you  all  that  stuff,"  exclaimed 
Harden,  "I  ought  to  tell  you  the  rest." 

From  the  kitchen  Harden  heard  a  warning 
cough. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  the  rest?"  questioned 
Wenham. 

Harden  hesitated.  The  crash  of  a  tin  pan  to 
the  floor  he  knew  to  be  a  further  warning,  but 
Wenham's  bright  eyes  were  now  leveled  straight 
into  his. 

"What  is  it,  Phil?"  insisted  Wenham. 

"Oh,  nothing,"  answered  Harden,  uneasily, 
"only  Bill  put  up  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  the 
brute  armed  with  nothing  but  a  butcher-knife." 

"He  did!" 

But  at  this  point,  Bill  appeared  at  the  door. 

"Will  you  come  out  here  and  watch  this 
steak?"  he  said  to  Harden.  "I  want  to  fix  the 
boy's  cuts." 

Glad  of  the  opportunity  to  escape  a  second 
time  Wenham's  questioning,  Harden  hurried  out. 

"See  here,"  warned  Bill,  "he  '11  have  the  whole 
business  out  of. you  first  thing  you  know." 

"I  told  you  he  would,"  answered  Harden.  "He 
seems  to  have  pumped  you  pretty  dry,  too." 

"I  did  n't  tell  him  nothin'  except  about  you," 
squirmed  Bill. 

"And  now,"  grinned  Harden,  "what  he  par- 
ticularly wants  me  to  do,  is  to  tell  him  about  you." 


"Then  he  '11  have  it  all  —  before  we  can  help  it." 

"Sure." 

"Except  the  walk  home,"  added  Bill,  quietly. 

Harden  did  not  wince. 

"Give  him  a  chance,"  he  said  slowly,  "and  he  '11 
know  more  about  even  that  than  I  know." 

Bill  frowned.  Then  without  another  word  he 
took  his  basin  of  hot  water  and  went  into  the 
next  room.  As  Harden  tended  the  steak,  he 
heard  from  time  to  time  a  suppressed  groan  from 
Wenham,  followed  by  Bill's  low, 

"So,  sonny,  so.     Most  over  now." 

The  process  was  evidently  hurting  Wenham 
more  this  morning  than  it  had  yesterday.  It  left 
Harden  feeling  decidedly  uneasy.  When  Bill 
himself  finally  came  out,  his  brow  was  wet  with 
perspiration. 

"How  d'  you  find  the  cuts?"  inquired  Harden. 

"I  guess  they  don't  feel  very  comfortable,"  an- 
swered Bill. 

Harden  clenched  his  fists. 

"He  ought  to  have  a  doctor,"  he  declared. 

"Maybe,  now,  you  '11  step  around  the  corner 
and  call  one,  '  answered  Bill. 

"I  '11  tell  you  what  I  will  do,  if  he  does  n't  get 
better  quick!"  exclaimed  Harden. 

"What  's  that?" 

"I  '11  make  a  dash  for  the  railroad." 

"So?    'Which  path  will  you  take?" 

Harden  groaned.  If  he  only  knew  the  direc- 
tion, he  would  start  that  moment,  if  it  meant  a 
walk  of  a  hundred  miles.  As  it  was,  his  dash 
might  only  lead  him  still  farther  away  from  help. 
If  he  only  had  some  clue,  however  slight— the 
blood  leaped  to  his  cheeks  as  he  thought  of  a  new 
idea.  If  those  .were  human  tracks  which  had  so 
frightened  Bill,  why  could  n't  he  steal  away  from 
camp,  find  them,  and  follow  them?  If  he  stuck 
to  them,  they  would  in  the  end  lead  inevitably 
to  human  help.  That  was,  of  course,  provided 
the  snow  did  not  come  and  wipe  them  out  before 
he  reached  the  end  of  them.  At  any  rate,  tin's 
was  a  chance  worth  keeping  in  mind.  If  Wen- 
ham was  not  better  in  the  morning,  it  was  a 
chance  he  would  take. 

Bill  removed  the  steak  from  the  fire,  salted  anc 
peppered  it,  arranged  it  neatly  on  a  clean  plate, 
and  took  it  in  to  Wenham.  The  latter  really 
made  the  best  meal  he  had  eaten  in  two  days. 
There  was  enough  left,  however,  for  both  Bill 
and  Harden,  and  they  licked  the  platter  clean. 

Harden   turned   in   early   that   night,    in   fairly 
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good  spirits.  He  saw  a  fighting  chance  out. 
Give  a  healthy  man  or  boy  this  hope,  and  there 
is  something  wrong  with  him  if  he  can't  sleep 
soundly,  no  matter  how  hard  pressed  he  may  be. 

The  morning  broke  cold  and  gray,  with  every 
sign  of  another  long  storm  approaching.  Harden 
woke  up  to  find  Bill  bending  over  him. 

"Come  out  in  the  kitchen  as  soon  as  you  're 
dressed,"  he  whispered. 

Harden  scrambled  into  his  clothes  and  crossed 
to  Wenham.  He  found  the  latter  tossing  rest- 
lessly with  his  eyes  closed.  His  cheeks  were 
flushed,  and  his  lips  dry. 

"Bob,"  cried  Harden,  "are  you  worse?" 

"It  's  so  hot  here,  Phil,"  murmured  Wenham. 
"Can't  you  open  a  window?" 

"Hot?  You  hot?  Why—"  But  he  did  n't 
finish  the  sentence.  He  saw  Bill  standing  by 
the  door  with  his  fingers  to  his  lips  in  warning. 
Mystified,  Harden  hurried  into  the  kitchen.  Bill 
appeared  anxious,  and  looked  as  heavy-eyed  as 
though  he  had  been  up  all  night. 

"Boy,"  he  began  abruptly,  "I  don't  want  to 
worry  you,  but  those  cuts  look  ugly  this  morn- 
ing." 

"They  are  poisoned !"  gasped  Harden. 

"I  'm  afraid  so,"  admitted  Bill.  He  paced  the 
room  once  or  twice,  as  though  turning  oyer 
something  in  his  mind.  Suddenly  he  stopped 
short  and  faced  Harden. 

"I  saw  some  man  tracks  yesterday,"  he  said 
slowly. 

Harden  did  not  answer.  He  was  taken  off  his 
feet  by  this  frank  confession. 

"I  'm  going  to  follow  them  to-day,"  went  on 
Bill,  "even  if  they  lead  to—" 

He  checked  himself. 

"They  '11  lead  you  to  a  doctor,  anyhow,"  ex- 
claimed Harden. 

"Yes,"  answered  Bill,  "and  to  something  else." 

Harden  knew  what  he  meant  — they  would  lead 
to  jail.    He  stepped  nearer  the  man. 

"You  stay  here.  Let  me  follow  the  tracks,"  he 
urged. 

"You!"  smiled  Bill;  "they  might  lead  fifty 
miles.     If  it  snows  they  might  lead  farther." 

"But  we  must  follow  them  to  the  end,"  said 
Harden. 

"I  'd  do  that  if  it  meant  hangin',"  answered  Bill. 

"And  if  you  don't  get  back,  then  /  '//  have  a 
try." 

"Steady,  boy,  steady,"  Bill  interrupted  him. 
"Your  place  is  here  by  your  chum— to  the  finish." 

Harden  drew  back. 

"I  could  n't  wait  here  and  do  nothing,  Bill,"  he 
answered.     "I  'd  rather  freeze  to  death  trying." 


"So  you  would,"  answered  Bill,  gently.  "But 
you  've  got  a  harder  job  than  that :  you  've  got  to 
stay  here  and  wait." 

"Supposing  it  snows?"  asked  Harden. 

"Then  it  will  snow,"  answered  Bill.  "But  what 
I  want  you  to  do  before  that  happens  is  to  blaze 
a  trail  to  that  moose.  I  've  left  a  few  marks,  but 
you  want  to  make  a  path  so  clear  you  can  find  it 
in  the  dark.  There  's  grub  enough  there  to  keep 
you  from  starvin'  until  spring." 

"But  Bob—"  choked  Harden. 

"He  might  come  round  all  right  without  a 
doctor.  Make  him  eat  all  he  can,  and  keep  the 
cuts  washed  with  boiled  water.  I  ain't  startin' 
out  because  he  ain't  got  a  chance;  I  'm  startin' 
because  I  don't  want  him  even  to  take  a  chance." 

Harden  felt  a  queer  straining  at  his  throat. 
Whether  Bill  was  a  bank  thief  or  not,  he  cer- 
tainly was  proving  himself  a  man.  Whether 
guilty  or  not,  he  was  risking  not  only  his  life, 
but  what  was  worse— ten  years  or  more  in  jail. 
Yesterday  he  had  not  been  willing  to  do  it  be- 
cause he  saw  no  necessity  for  it,  but  with  Bob 
worse,  he  did  n't  hesitate  a  second. 

"Bill,"  said  Harden,  "if  you  make  the  railroad, 
we  '11  get  square  with  you  for  this  in  some  way." 

"That  Christmas  dinner  made  things  square, 
anyhow,"  he  answered  briefly. 

"But  yon  made  the  dinner,"  protested  Harden. 

"I  did  n't  make  the  Christmas,"  he  answered, 
and  turned  away  abruptly  to  begin  his  prepara- 
tions for  the  long  walk. 

He  had  already  cooked  a  large  piece  of  the 
moose  and  baked  a  mixture  of  flour  and  salt  and 
water.  These  he  thrust  into  a  meal  bag  he  had 
found.  In  addition  he  took  one  half  the  re- 
maining matches,  the  butcher-knife,  Harden's 
hatchet,  an  extra  coat,  and  a  blanket.  He  figured 
that  with  this  supply  he  could  live  at  least  four 
days,  no  matter  what  the  weather.  After  that  he 
must  rely  upon  his  bow  and  his  single  arrow. 
The  latter  had  one  advantage  over  a  bullet:  if  it 
missed  its  mark,  he  was  pretty  sure  of  being  able 
to  recover  it.  It  did  n't  take  him  long  to  get  his 
things  together,  and  then  he  sat  down  and  made 
a  hearty  breakfast.  During  the  meal  he  seemed 
light-hearted,  and  tried  to  arouse  Harden  to  bet- 
ter spirits.  But  the  latter  could  neither  talk  nor 
eat. 

"Bill,"  he  choked  finally,  "you  are  n't  doing 
this  for  just  Bob  and  me.  There  's  Dad,  and 
Mother,  and  Frances.  If  you  can  get  there  be- 
fore Mother  finds  out—" 

"Don't  you  suppose  she  knows  yet?" 

"No.   Dad  would  n't  worry  her  until  he  had  to." 

"Mothers  have  a  knack  of  finding  out  things 
whether  you  tell  them  or  not,"  answered  Bill. 
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Harden  started,  and  was  near  to  breaking  down. 

"Howsomever,"  added  Bill,  quickly,  "maybe 
she  hain't.  No  — I  reckon  she  hain't.  But  I 
would  n't  risk  it  for  no  longer  time  than  we  has 
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to.  And  so,"  he  concluded,  shoving  back  his 
chair,  "I  guess  I  '11  be  startin'." 

To  Harden's  surprise,  he  picked  up  his  bow 
and  arrow,  his  bag,  and  without  more  ado  than 
as  though  he  were  only  going  around  the  corner, 
held  out  his  hand. 

"Don't  forget  the  things  I  've  told  you,  and 
don't  worry,"  he  said  simply. 

Harden  grasped  his  hand  and  clung  to  it. 


"Are  n't   you  going  to  say  good-by  to   Bob?" 
le  asked. 
"No,"  answered   Bill,  determinedly. 
"Won't  he  think  it  strange?"  Harden  went  on. 
"Tell  him  — I  guess  you  '11 
have  to  figure  out  what  to 
tell    him    yourself.      I    ain't 
goin'    to    risk    any   more    of 
his  questions." 

He  moved  to  the  door, 
and  there  began  to  buckle 
on  his  snow-shoes. 

"We     '11     have     'em     on 
straight  this  time,"  he  said. 
"I  was  n't  quite  square  to 
you    yesterday,    Bill,"    con- 
fessed Harden. 
"What  about?" 
"The  walk  home." 
"I    don't    blame   ye,"    an- 
swered Bill. 

"But  I  'd  trust  you  now 
as  I  would  Bob." 

Bill  straightened  himself. 
"Honest?"  he  demanded, 
almost  eagerly. 

"Honest !"  answered  Har- 
den.   "Yes,  Bill,  I  would." 

"I  'm  glad  you  said  that, 
boy,"  answered  Bill.  "It 
will  help  find  the  path  — if 
it  snows." 

"Good  luck,  Bill." 

"Good  luck  to  you.     An' 

—  if    anything    should    turn 

up   so   's   I   could   n't  make 

it,    will    you    say    to    Bob 

there  —  "  he  hesitated  ;  "well, 

say  just  this,  'I  know  Bill 

done  his  best.'  " 

"You    bet    I 

swered  Harden 

"And      don't 

hopin',"        he 

"  'Cause  it  will  take  a  whole 
lot  to  kill  me  now." 

He  turned  quickly  and, 
with  his  bag  over  his  shoul- 
der, swung  off  down  the  trail  of  yesterday. 
He  did  n't  turn  back,  and  in  less  than  a  minute 
had  disappeared  from  sight.  Harden,  dreading 
to  face  his  chum,  half-heartedly  poked  up  the 
smudge  fire.  But  he  heard  his  name  called  from 
within  the  cabin,  and  was  forced  to  go  in.  He 
found  Wenham  half  out  of  bed. 

That   was  a   long  day   for   Harden.     Wenham 
grew    rapidly   worse.      He    complained    of    fever 


will!"    an- 

give      up 
concluded. 
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and  of  extreme  pain  in  his  leg.     He  was  restless, 
and  asked  continually  for  Bill. 

"Where  's  he  gone?"  he  demanded. 

"He  took  the  snow-shoes  and  went  off'  into  the 
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"'WHAT    IS    IT,    BOB?'   ASKED    HARDEN. — 'LISTEN 
(SEE    PAGE   922.) 

woods,"  Harden  answered  evasively.  "He  '11  be 
back  before  long,  Bob.     Don't  worry  about  him." 

"What  did  he  go  for  ?  Why  did  n't  he  stay 
here  with  me?" 

"He  thought  he  might  run  across  some  of  the 
searching  party,"  replied  Harden,  uneasily. 

"I  should  think  he  'd  be  sleepy.  He  sat  up 
'with  me  all  last  night,  Phil,— yes,  all  night  long." 


"He  did!"  exclaimed  Harden  in  astonishment. 
"He  did  n't  tell  me  that  — not  a  word  about  it." 
"He  kept  bathing  my  leg,"  said  Wenham. 
"And  I  — I  slept  like  a  horse  all  night.     Why 
did  n't  you  call  me?" 

"I  wanted  to  — once.  But 
Bill  said  it  was  better  to 
let  you  sleep." 

For  a  moment  Wenham 
lay  still,  his  lips  twitching 
with  the  pain.  Harden 
turned  aside  his  head  at  the 
sight. 

"Perhaps,  Bob,  if  I  bathed 
your  leg,  it  might  feel  bet- 
ter," he  suggested. . 

"Guess  I  '11  wait  until  Bill 
gets  back,"  answered  Wen- 
ham. "He  knows  just  how 
to  do  it.  Phil,  I  dreamed 
last  night  that  Dad  was 
here.  Do  you  believe  in 
dreams  ?" 

"Sometimes  they  come 
true,"  answered  Harden. 

"Bill  said  they  did.  He 
thought  that  dream  was  a 
good  sign." 

"I  think  so,  too.  If  your 
father  is  down  here  —  " 

"He  is,  Phil,"  Wenham 
interrupted.  "I  just  know 
it.     I  feel  it." 

Wenham  spoke  the  words 
with  so  much  confidence, 
that  Harden  unconsciously 
glanced  toward  the  kitchen 
door.  He  would  not  have 
been  greatly  surprised  if 
Mr.  Wenham  had  walked 
in  at  that  moment.  But 
somehow  this  very  convic- 
tion left  Harden  a  bit  un- 
easy. 

"Bob,"  he  said,  "it  would 
be  a  good  thing  if  you  could 
sleep  a  little  now.     I  might 
go  down  and  fish  awhile." 
"Fish?"    broke    in    Wen- 
ham.    "That  would  mean  taking  down  the  kite. 
We  must  keep  that  up  for  Dad." 

Harden  twisted  and  squirmed  uncomfortably. 
"Is  it  up  now?"  demanded  Wenham. 
"No,"  answered  Harden.    "Not  right  now.  Bob." 
Wenham  spoke  impatiently. 
"Why  not?     Supposing  Dad  should  strike  the 
lake,  he  might  go  right  by  if  he  did  n't  see  that !" 


EXCLAIMED    WENHAM. 
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"There  's  the  smudge  fire,"  Harden  reminded 
him. 

"But  that  is  n't  enough.  We  must  have  both 
signals  out  to-day." 

"Well,  I  '11  see,"  answered  Harden,  weakly. 

"See?    Go  out  and  do  it  now." 

Harden  remained  silent. 

"What  are  you  waiting  for?"  questioned  Wen- 
ham.  "I  tell  you  Dad  is  somewhere  around  here, 
perhaps  at  this  very  minute." 

"Bob,"  faltered  Harden,  "I  can't  put  up  the 
kite." 

"Can't?    Why  not?" 

Wenham  was  impatient— fretful. 

"Because  there  is  n't  any  kite,"  Harden  an- 
swered. 

Wenham  twisted  about  until  he  faced  his 
chum,  though  the  pain  made  him  writhe. 

"No  kite?"- 

"It  got  away,  Bob." 

"When?" 

"Night  before  last." 

"And  you  never  told  me?" 

"I  did  n't  want  to  worry  you." 

Harden  rose  abruptly.  He  wanted  to  get  away 
from  this  questioning.  He  knew  that  if  Wen- 
ham persisted,  he  would  get  at  the  truth.  At 
such  a  time  as  this,  it  seemed  unfair  to  Bill  to 
allow  that  story  to  reach  Wenham,  who  trusted 
him  so  implicitly.  It  might  throw  the  boy  into  a 
fever.  He  started  toward  the  kitchen,  mumbling 
some  sort  of  a  pretext,  when  Wenham  sharply 
called  him  back.  Harden's  heart  sank.  It  was 
impossible  to  evade  a  fact  when  Wenham  once 
got  started  after  it.  He  returned  and,  sinking 
down  by  the  bunk,  turned  away  his  eyes  and 
waited.     He  was  being  tortured. 

"Phil,"  said  Wenham,  quietly,  "what  are  you 
trying  to  hide  from  me?" 

"Oh,  let  it  go,"  exclaimed  Harden.  "It  is  n't 
of  any  importance  now.    I  '11  tell  you  later." 

"I  want  to  know  now.  How  did  the  kite  get 
loose?" 

"It  broke  loose." 

"But  there  was  n't  any  wind  night  before  last." 

"No." 

"Then?" 

"The  string  was  cut." 

Harden  spoke  as  though  the  words  were 
dragged  out  of  him. 

"The  string  was  cut!  Then— Bill  cut  the 
string?" 

"Yes." 

For  a  moment  Wenham  was  silent.     But  Har- 
den knew  well  enough  that  if  his  own  slow  brain 
had  jumped  from  this  fact  to  the  real  truth,  that 
it  would  not  take  Wenham  long.  And  it  did  n't. 
Vol.  XXXVIII.— i  i6. 


"So,  Phil,"  he  faltered,  "you  think  that  Bill 
here  is— the  man  you  read  about  in  the  paper?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  exploded  Harden.  "I 
don't  want  to  think  so.  He  's  been  mighty  square 
to  us.    So  what  difference  does  it  make?" 

"Bill— a  bank  robber?" 

"Bob,  whatever  else  he  is,  he  is  a  white  man. 
He  's  squarer  than  even  you  know.  He  's  gone 
out  to  get  a  doctor  for  you.  That  means  he  's 
gone  back  to  the  railroad— back  where  he  '11  be 
recognized.  He  does  n't  know  that  I  know  about 
him,  but  he  realized  his  danger.  He  said  that  he 
might  not  come  back  himself.  He  knew  the 
danger,  and  yet— he  went!" 

"When?"  gasped  Wenham. 

"He  went  this  morning  with  four  days'  grub. 
And  I  know  that  he  '11  die  in  the  woods  before 
he  gives  up." 

"Phil,"  said  Wenham,  "you  ought  to  have  told 
me  this.     I  would  n't  have  let  him  go." 

"You?  You  could  n't  have  held  him  back. 
No  one  could.  I  tell  you,  Bob,— bank  robber,  or 
no  bank  robber,  he  's  a  man." 

"Bank  robber?     He  's  no  bank  robber!" 

"I  don't  believe  he  is.  I  think  he  told  the  truth 
when  he  said  he  was  innocent.  He  stuck  to  it 
to  the  end,  you  remember." 

"And  if  Dad  gets  back  here,  he  '11  prove  it. 
I  '11  make  him  prove  it!  He  can  do  it;  he  can 
prove  anything." 

Harden  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"Now  you  're  talking,  Bob,"  he  exclaimed ; 
"that  's  something  we  can  do  for  him.  If  we  can 
get  him  free—" 

"We  will,"  interrupted  Wenham.  "When 
Father  learns  what  Bill  has  done  for  us,  he  '11 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life  getting  at  the  truth." 

Harden  grasped  his  comrade's  hand. 

"I  feel  better,  now  that  you  know,"  he  stam- 
mered. "I  did  n't  like  the  idea  of  having  a  secret 
from  you.  It  was  Bill's  idea — not  telling  you. 
He  thought  you  might  worry." 

"His  going  looked  queer  to  me  from  the  be- 
ginning," said  Wenham. 

"Well,  now  that  you  know  all,  can't  you  sleep 
a  little?" 

"With  Dad  on  his  way — yes.  It  's  more  than 
a  chance— with  Bill  out  there." 

"He  '11  get  help  if  any  man  can,  but  you  must 
remember  that  he  himself  does  n't  know  these 
woods." 

"Bill  will  bring  Dad  back  with  him,  I  know," 
answered  Wenham. 

His  tense  face  seemed  to  relax  after  this.  He 
settled  back  more  comfortably.  Before  he  knew 
it,  he  was  actually  asleep. 

Harden  stole  away  and  went  out  to  look  after 
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his  fire.  It  was  burning  briskly,  and  he  spent 
the  next  hour  in  gathering  green  boughs  to  throw 
upon  it.  When  he  came  back,  he  found  Wenham 
awake,  and  complaining  of  the  pain,  which  now 
seemed  to  extend  the  whole  length  of  his  leg. 
Harden  resolved  to  bathe  it,  and,  getting  clean 
water,  uncovered  the  limb.  The  wound  itself  was 
an  ugly  sight,  and  the  whole  leg  was  red.  The 
water  gave  some  relief,  but  even  the  slightest 
pressure  of  the  cloth  made  Wenham  cringe. 

It  was  a  long  afternoon  which  followed.  Har- 
den spent  half  his  time  at  Wenham's  side,  and 
half  the  time  outdoors,  scanning  the  horizon. 
So  night  came.  Harden  did  not  undress  but, 
sitting  by  Wenham's  side,  managed  to  doze  off 
for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  The  latter  grew 
still  more  restless,  and  talked  a  great  deal  in  a 
rambling  sort  of  way. 

"I  don't  see  where  Bill  is,"  he  complained,  again 
and  again. 

"We  don't  know  how  far  it  is  to  the  railroad," 
Harden  reminded  him.  "And  even  then  he  is  n't 
going  in  a  straight  line ;  he  may  have  to  travel 
three  times  as  far  as  a  crow  would  fly." 

"I  know,  but  Bill  has  been  gone  weeks." 

"He  left  only  yesterday  morning." 

Wenham  was  silent  for  a  long  time,  and  then 
he  broke  out. 

"Dad  is  n't  much  of  a  walker;  do  you  think  he 
can  make  it?" 

"Make  it?"  exclaimed  Harden.  "I  '11  bet  a  dol- 
lar he  '11  make  it,  if  it  's  a  hundred  miles.  And 
my  dad  with  him,  if  it  's  a  thousand." 

"Yes,"  nodded  Wenham,  "he  will.  Dad  makes 
everything." 

Harden  bathed  the  wounds  again,  and  the  sight 
made  him  still  more  anxious.  The  angry  red 
blotch  now  covered  the  whole  leg.  The  skin 
looked  feverish  and  swollen. 

Harden  opened  a  can  of  soup  for  Wenham's 
breakfast  and.  heating  it,  stood  over  him  until  he 
drank  a  cup  of  it.  Wenham  objected  strongly. 
He  was  n't  hungry,  and  pushed  it  away  like  a 
fretful  child.     But  Harden  was  insistent. 

"Bob,"  he  lectured  him,  "we  've  got  to  do  our 
part;  and  that  's  to  hang  on  like  grim  death. 
You  must  keep  up  your  strength." 

Wenham  choked  down  some  of  the  soup  and 
agreed  to  eat  the  rest  later. 

As  the  second  night  approached,  Harden  found 
himself  in  almost  as  much  of  a  fever  as  Wen- 
ham. He  could  neither  eat  nor  rest.  He  paced 
the  cabin  like  a  caged  animal.  After  dark,  he 
took  the- rabbit  out  of  his  box,  and,  feeding  him, 
brought  him  to  Wenham  for  company.  The  little 
animal  had  now  become  quite  tame,  and  cuddled 
cozily  down   into  Wenham's   arm  like   a  kitten. 


"Phil,"  said  Wenham,  "what  are  we  going  to 
do  with  Bill  when  we  get  out?" 

"Why,  we  '11  let  him  out,  too." 

"I  thought  we  might  bring  him  home  with  us, 
but  he  seems  as  anxious  to  get  back  among  the 
trees  as  we  are  anxious  to  get  away  from  them." 

Before  bedtime,  Harden  forced  Wenham  to 
drink  another  cup  of  soup,  and  then  he  settled 
down  prepared  to  spend  another  night  in  his 
clothes.  He  must  have  dozed  almost  imme- 
diately, for  he  remembered  nothing  more  until 
he  felt  Wenham  clutching  at  his  arm.  He  awoke 
with  a  start. 

"What  is  it,  Bob?"  he  asked. 

The  latter  was  on  one  elbow. 

"Listen!"  he  exclaimed. 

Harden  held  his  breath.  For  a  moment  he 
heard  nothing,  and  then,  far  in  the  distance, 
muffled  by  the  trees  until  it  sounded  like  the 
faintest  of  echoes,  he  heard  a  shout.  He  was 
on  his  feet  in  an  instant. 

The  proposition  Frances  had  made  to  her  mother 
on  the  evening  before  the  boys'  departure  on  the 
trip  which  was  fated  to  be  so  eventful  to  them, 
was  this :  that  two  or  three  days  before  the  boys 
were  due  to  come  out  of  the  woods,  she  and  her 
mother  should  take  the  train  to  South  Twin, 
enjoy  the  long  snow-shoe  tramp  to  the  cabin, 
surprise  the  party,  stay  over  night,  and  come  out 
the  next  day  with  them.  Mr.  Harden  had  con- 
sented, and  so  it  happened  that  at  just  about  the 
time  Bill  was  starting  to  head  them  off,  they 
stepped  from  the  train  at  the  little  way-station 
on  the  edge  of  the  woods.  At  sight  of  them,  a 
small  group  of  men  on  the  platform  shrank  back 
a  little  to  make  room  for  a  pale,  haggard  man 
who  clumsily  hobbled  forward  on  crutches.  For 
a  second  Frances  stared  at  her  father,  too  aston- 
ished by  the  change  in  his  appearance  to  speak. 
Then  she  rushed  forward  with  a  little  cry. 

"Dad!"  she  exclaimed.    "What  's  the  trouble?" 

Mrs.  Harden  followed  at  her  heels,  and  the 
two  waited,  pale  and  trembling,  for  his  answer. 
Mr.  Harden  opened  his  lips,  but  he  found  himself 
unable  to  utter  the  words. 

"Phil— where  is  Phil?"  demanded  Mrs.  Har- 
den, looking  wildly  about. 

Mr.  Harden  stared  at  her  in  dumb  agony.  For 
a  second  she  recoiled,  and  then  steadying  her- 
self, asked  more  calmly:   "Our  boy  is  hurt,  Jim?" 

"I  don't  know,"  he  stammered.  "He  is  lost— 
in  the  woods." 

Mrs.  Harden  closed  her  eyes  as  if  stunned. 
Frances  seized  her  hand  and  held  it  tight. 

"My  dear,"  pleaded  Mr.  Harden.  "Be  brave. 
There  is  still  hope.    We  have  had  no  bad  news." 
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"Let  me  sit  down  a  minute,  Jim,"  she  an- 
swered.   "And  you— you  are  hurt?" 

"Nothing  but  a  sprained  ankle,"  he  answered. 

The  station  served  as  a  small  hotel  as  well  as 
railroad  office.  Mr.  Harden  led  the  way  in,  and 
a  half-dozen  men  sprang  to  get  chairs  for  the 
ladies,  and  then  retired  to  leave  the  little  family 
to  itself. 

"I  could  n't  wire  you  or  write  to  you  about  it," 
explained  Mr.  Harden  to  his  wife.  "I  hoped  up 
to  the  last  moment  to  spare  you  this." 

"My  place  was  here  with  you,  Jim,"  answered 
Mrs.  Harden.  "Tell  me  about  it— from  the  be- 
ginning." 

Mr.  Harden  stammered  out  the  brief  story;  of 
how  he  returned  to  camp  to  find  the  boys  miss- 
ing; how  he  and  Peter  Cooley  followed  the 
tracks  in  the  dark  and  snow  as  well  as  they  were 
able  with  a  lantern ;  how  they  lost  the  trail  at 
the  head  of  the  lake  and  were  unable  to  pick  it 
up  the  next  morning;  how  he  sprained  his  ankle, 
and,  with  Peter's  aid,  made  his  way  back  to  the 
station  here  for  help. 

"We  've  had  twenty  men  out  ever  since,"  con- 
cluded Mr.  Harden,  "but  as  yet  we  have  found 
no  clue.  Mr.  Wenham  is  out  now  with  a  party. 
I  persuaded  the  local  reporters  to  publish  nothing 
until  after  you  arrived,  for  the  city  papers  would 
have  been  full  of  it." 

"Oh,  Jim,  my  boy — my  boy!"  groaned  Mrs. 
Harden. 

"There,  Mother,"  Frances  comforted  her. 
"He  may  be  all  right.  I  'd  trust  Phil  anywhere 
in  the  woods." 

"The  men  think  the  boys  may  have  found  an- 
other camp,"  put  in  Mr.  Harden.  "If  so,  they 
have  been  able  to  keep  warm." 

"But  what  have  they  done  for  food?"  asked 
Mrs.  Harden,  with  a  sob. 

"That  depends  upon  what  they  may  have  found 
in  the  camp,"  answered  Mr.  Harden.  "But  they  'd 
be  sure  to  find  something,  dear." 

Frances  had  risen  and  crossed  to  the  window 
in  the  rear  of  the  room.  Through  misted  eyes 
she  saw  the  lake  stretching  level  and  white  to 
the  edge  of  the  forest.  From  where  she  stood 
she  could  see  a  thousand  trees,  and  that  was  only 
the  very  rim.  Somewhere  in  this  tangle,  like  a 
thimble  lost  in  the  grass,  the  two  boys  were  hid- 
den. Active  by  nature  as  she  was,  and  coming 
fresh  upon  the  scene,  she  felt  it  impossible  to  wait 
calmly  here  while  others  hunted.  She  must  go 
a  little  way  among  the  trees,  and  search  with  the 
others.  The  boys  might  be  on  their  way  out  even 
at  this  moment,  and  she  might  meet  them.  She 
recalled  a  hundred  kindly  acts  Phil  had  done  for 
her.    Once  when  they  had  been  out  together,  she 


had  hurt  her  foot,  and  he  had  insisted  upon 
carrying  her  the  last  half-mile,  pick-a-back.  And 
now  he  might  be  staggering  about  hungry  and 
half  frozen.  And  there  was  Bob  Wenham  with 
his  brave  blue  eyes.  With  his  slight  body  and 
embarrassed  manner,  he  had  won  her  sympathy 
at  once  on  that  first  evening  she  had  seen  him. 
That  he  would  be  as  courageous  as  Phil  in  such 
an  emergency  as  this,  she  had  no  doubt,  but  he 
would  not  be  able  to  endure  as  much.  She  pic- 
tured him  lying  prone  in  the  snow,  and  drew 
back  with  a  little  shudder. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Mrs.  Harden  had  regained 
control  over  herself,  and  had  turned  her  attention 
to  her  husband.  The  strain  of  the  long  days  and 
the  sleepless  nights  had  told  severely  even  upon 
his  strong  physique. 

"Jim,"  she  said  with  authority,  "this  will  never 
do.  You  must  go  to  bed,  and  let  me  sit  by  you 
until  you  sleep." 

"Sleep !"  he  groaned. 

"Sleep,"  she  answered.  "When  my  boy  comes 
out,  he  must  not  find  his  father  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  himself." 

"If  he  would  only  come  soon!" 

"He  will,  Jim.  He  must  come.  My  boy  must 
come  home  soon,  now." 

With  Mrs.  Harden  on  one  side  of  him  and  his 
daughter  on  the  other,  Mr.  Harden  suffered  him- 
self to  be  led  to  his  cheerless  room. 

"Now,  Dad,"  whispered  Frances,  kissing  him, 
"mind  Mother." 

"You  are  to  have  the  room  next  to  ours,  dear," 
he  answered.    "I  will  order  a  fire  built." 

"Don't  you  worry  about  me,  Dad.  I  will  tend 
to  that  myself." 

Frances  went  down-stairs  again,  and  asked  the 
proprietor  to  bring  up  her  bag.  As  soon  as  he 
had  retired,  she  instantly  slipped  into  her  heavy 
walking-clo1?hes  and  sweater.  Then,  with  her 
snow-shoes  under  her  arms,  she  came  down 
again.  If  she  only  trudged  around  within  sight 
of  the  hotel,  she  must  walk  until  she  forgot  the 
ache  in  her  throat.  She  must  battle  for  a  while 
with  the  same  icy  air  that  was  biting  Phil ;  she 
must  feel  beneath  her  feet  the  same  snow  that 
was  holding  him  prisoner.  She  would  even  like 
to  be  cold  and  hungry  as  he  was.  It  did  not  seem 
fair  that  she  should  be  so  snug  and  warm  when 
Phil  was  suffering. 

The  loungers  about  the  platform  watched  her 
curiously  as  she  put  on  her  snow-shoes,  but  she 
did  not  even  see  them.  She  swung  down  the 
short  incline  to  the  edge  of  the  lake,  and  then 
to  the  level  surface,  now  marked  with  the  tracks 
of  the  many  snow-shoes  which  had  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  the  little  pond  during  the  last  few  days. 


(To  be  continued.) 


FOLK-SONGS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

BY  MABEL  LYON   STURGIS 


Robert  Burns's  Poem 

Refrain. — With  animation. 


THE  BIRKS  OF  ABER- 
FELDY 

This  Scottish  folk-song  radiates  with  the  gay,  sweet  spirit 
of  summer-time.  Read  aloud,  and  if  possible  memorize, 
Burns's  charming  poem.  Then  play  over  the  voice  part 
separately.  The  skips  in  the  melody  suggest  that  it  was 
adapted  to  the  "fiddle,"  and  the  lack  of  a  regular  final 
note  shows  that  it  was  a  dance-tune  which  went  on  indefi- 
nitely. Conclude  it  with  the  refrain,  as  in  "  Charlie  is  My 
Darling."  When  you  play  both  parts  of  the  song  to- 
gether, imagine  a  bag-pipe  droning  in  the  bass,  as  in 
"  Leezie  Lindsay."  If  taken  up  to  time,  the  song  makes 
a  fine  two-step.  A  delightful  and  appropriate  way  of  ren- 
dering the  old  folk-song  is  to  play  it  on  the  violin  out-of- 
doors  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  singing  and  dancing. 

Edited  and  Arranged  by  Mabel  Lyon  Sturgis 
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AFTON  WATER 

Scotland  is  indebted  in  great  measure  to  Robert  Burns  for  the  wide-spread 
popularity  of  her  folk-songs.  He  put  new  life  and  beauty  into  numbers  of  the 
old  airs  by  setting  poems  of  his  own  to  them  or  remodeling  the  original  words. 
This  is  one  of  the  best-loved  of  all  Scottish  folk-songs.  The  tune  is  compar- 
atively modern  and  simple.  The  poem  is  a  gem  which  should  be  treasured  in 
the  memory  of  every  one.  Render  it  with  the  hushed  and  tender  feeling  of  a 
lullaby  sung  to  "  Highland  Mary  "  as  she  sleeps  in  her  cottage  by  the  lovely 
murmuring  river.  An  accompaniment  to  the  voice  may  be  gained  by  playing 
the  low  notes  of  the  bass  in  octaves  ana  the  connected  notes  an  octave  higher. 


Robert  Burns's  Poem 
n     Quietly 


Edited  and  Arranged  by 
Mabel  Lyon  Sturgis 
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I.   Flow  gen-tly,  sweet  Af-ton,    a  -  mong  thy  green  braes,      Flow 
3.   How  loft-y,   sweet  Af-ton,  thy    neigh-bor  -  ing      hills,        Far 


gen  -  tly,    I'll      sing  thee  a        song   in    thy    praise;      My      Ma  -  ry's  a  -  sleep  by    thy    mur-mur-ing 
mark'd  with  the  cours-es      of      clear, winding      rills;        There  dai  -  ly      I       wan-der,   as    morn  ris  -  es 


stream,   Flow  gen  -  tly, sweet  Af-ton,  dis    turb  not  her  dream, 
high,        My  flocks  and  my    Ma-ry's  sweet  cot   in    my     eye. 


2.    How  pleasant  thy  banks  and  green 
4.   Flow  gen -tly,  sweet  Af  -  ton,     a    - 


val  -  leys    be   -    low,      Where  wild   in    the  woodlands  the     prim-ros-es. 
mong  thy  green  braes,  Flow     gen-tly,  sweet  riv-er,    the    theme  of     my 


blow!     There   oft     as     mild 
lays;      My        Ma-ry's    a    - 
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eve-ning  creeps  o   -  ver   the       lea,  The  sweet-scent-ed  birk  shades  my    Ma  -  ry    and      me. 

sleep  by    thy     mur-mur-ing    stream,      Flow  gen  -  tly,  sweet  Af  -  ton,  dis  -  turb  not  her    dream. 


YOUNG  CRUSOES  OF  THE  SKY 


BY  F.  LOVELL  COOMBS 

Author  of  "The  Young  Railroaders" 


Chapter  VII 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  WOLF 

In  sight  of  the  platform,  the  bear  was  forgotten. 

"Fine,  Dick  !  Splendid  !  Like  a  jolly  big  nest," 
said  Bob  Colbourne,  as  they  halted  beneath  the 
green-domed  structure  in  the  trees  — indeed,  not 
unlike  a  huge  bird's-nest  hung  in  mid-air. 

"A  dandy  job!"  Lincoln  Adams  declared.  "But 
where  is  the  door?  You  surely  have  n't  for- 
gotten a  door?" 

"It  's  at  the  other  corner.    Go  on  up." 

They  climbed  aloft,  and  on  Dick  swinging  aside 
a  heavy  fan-like  bough,  entered  a  round-topped 
hut  six  feet  high  in  the  center  and  sloping  to  the 
full  limits  of  the  three-cornered  platform.  It 
was  undeniably  cozy,  and  promised  to  keep  out 
all  but  the  heaviest  weather. 

"It  's  pretty  solid,  too ;  would  stand  quite  a 
gale,  I  think,"  said  Dick,  shaking  the  walls. 

Descending  again  to  the  ground,  the  boys  first 
returned  over  the  way  Dick  and  Lincoln  had 
come  in  their  flight,  and  recovered  the  coats  and 
scattered  cones,  meanwhile  keeping  a  sharp  look- 
out for  any  "sisters,  aunts,  or  cousins"  of  the 
bear,  as  Bob  put  it.  And  again  at  the  fire,  Lin- 
coln set  about  the  preparation  of  the  turkey  for 
dinner,  while  Bob  and  Dick,  having  procured  the 
necessary  material  from  the  adjacent  oak  thicket, 
began  the  making  of  another  bow  and  a  number 
of  arrows. 

Lincoln's  task  proved  the  more  difficult.  The 
plucking  of  the  turkey  was  comparatively  easy, 
but  with  the  rigging  up  of  his  "patent  automatic 
roaster"  — a  small  branch,  trimmed  and  driven 
through  the  bird,  and  supported  by  two  crotch 
sticks  driven  into  the  ground  close  to  the  fire — 
Lincoln's  troubles  began.  First,  one  of  the 
crotches  gave  way,  precipitating  the  bird  into  the 
midst  of  the  "coals."  Then,  a  new  crotch  having 
been  found,  the  branch  supporting  the  carcass 
began  to  bend.  A  substitute  procured  for  this,  on 
attempting  to  turn  the  bird,  Lincoln  discovered  it 
to  be  lopsided  on  the  spit,  necessitating  his  stand- 
ing and  holding  it  in  order  to  present  other  than 
the  one  side  to  the  heat.  And,  finally,  the  wind 
veered  and  began  whisking  the  smoke  jauntily 
into  the  perspiring  cook's  eyes. 

Boylike,  Bob  and  Dick  watched  Lincoln's  ef- 
forts and  tribulations  with  amusement,  but  when 
at   last   he   lifted    from   the   fire   a   smoked   and 


scorched  fowl  that  gave  forth  a  most  inviting 
odor,  his  companions  began  to  sniff  hungrily. 

"You  jolly  well  don't  deserve  any,"  he  declared, 
adopting  one  of  Bob's  expressions ;  "but  I  sup- 
pose I  could  n't  eat  it  all  myself.  How  are  you 
getting  along  with  the  artillery?" 

"Not  so  bad,  I  think."  Bob  held  up  a  neatly 
turned  arrow  which  he  had  just  fitted  with  small 
turkey  feathers. 

"Fine  !  Six  of  them,  eh  ?  They  look  as  though 
they  would  go  a  mile,"  said  Lincoln,  approvingly. 
"Where  did  you  get  the  thread  to  fasten  the 
feathers?" 

"The  lining  of  my  coat." 

Dick  had  completed  his  new  bow,  as  well  as 
three  arrows ;  and  despite  a  keenly  sharpened 
interest  in  Lincoln's  savory  dinner,  the  turkey 
was  returned  to  the  fire  while  all  stepped  to  a 
near-by  open  space  to  test  the  new  arrows. 

At  one  side  of  the  opening  was  a  huge  tree  not 
less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height. 
Choosing  an  arrow,  Bob  fired  straight  up.  Seem- 
ingly, the  arrow  rose  a  hundred  feet  beyond  the 
topmost  branch,  turned  over,  and  fell  like  a  plum- 
met within  six  feet  of  them.  Lincoln  and  Dick 
gave  vent  to  a  shout,  and  fitting  arrows  to  their 
bowstrings,  drew  simultaneously.  Both  shafts 
went,  if  anything,  higher. 

Much  pleased  with  the  success  of  the  new  mis- 
siles, the  boys  tried  a  few  more  shots,  and  re- 
turned. They  were  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
fire,  when,  suddenly,  a  low,  running  figure  shot 
out  from  the  trees  and  made  a  dash  for  the  bird 
on  the  spit.  With  a  cry  of  "The  wolf !"  Dick 
and  Lincoln  darted  forward  to  intercept  it.  Bob 
halted,  caught  an  arrow  on  his  string,  aimed,  and 
fired.  Like  a  streak  the  shaft  flew,  and  struck 
the  animal  fairly  in  the  side,  just  as  he  sprang  at 
the  fowl.  ■  Uttering  a  sharp  howl,  he  paused  and 
hesitated.  With  a  shout  Dick  and  Lincoln  were 
upon  him,  lashing  at  him  with  their  bows,  and 
turning,  he  bolted,  followed  by  another  shaft 
from  Bob. 

"Well,  it  did  n't  stick  into  him,  but  it  saved  the 
bird,"  said  Lincoln,  picking  up  Bob's  first  arrow. 
"It  was  a  neat  shot,  Bob." 

"I  wish  I  had  been  nearer.  I  might  have  landed 
him  for  good.  We  '11  have  to  find  something  to 
make  proper  arrow-heads  of." 

Laying  aside  their  bows,  the  boys  addressed 
themselves  to  the  dinner  they  had  so  nearly  lost, 
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and  found  it  to  be  all  its  savory  odor  had  prom- 
ised. The  flesh  was  sweet  and  tender,  the  only 
drawback  being  an  almost  pungent  wild  taste. 
This,  however,  as  Lincoln  pointed  out  philosophi- 
cally, "simply  made  up  for  the  salt." 

"I  suppose  it  was  the  smell  of  the  turkey  that 
brought  him,"  remarked  Dick,  referring  again  to 
the  wolf.  "We  will  have  to  stand  guard  over  our 
meals  in  the  future." 

"We  jolly  well  will,"  said  Bob,  suddenly,  point- 
ing.   "There  the  beggar  is  again." 

"Let  's  try  to  get  him  on  the  run  toward  the 
precipice,  and  chase  him  over,  just  as  we  did  the 
bear,"  said  Lincoln,  after  watching  the  distantly 
skulking  wolf  a  moment. 

The  idea  was  agreed  upon  with  avidity ;  and  on 
completing  the  meal  and  removing  the  remains  of 
the  turkey  to  the  safely  of  the  platform,  the  boys 
set  about  carrying  out  the  design. 

Their  plan  was  simple.  Armed  each  with  a 
bow  and  three  arrows,  they  separated  as  far  as 
possible  without  losing  sight  of  one  another,  and 
began  moving  slowly  toward  the  point  at  which 
they  had  last  seen  their  undesirable  neighbor. 
Within  a  few  minutes  a  whistle  from  Bob,  who 
was  in  the  center,  announced  that  he  had  dis- 
covered the  quarry,  and  they  continued  more 
slowly,  their  purpose  being  not  to  unduly  frighten 
the  wolf  until  they  had  him  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  brink  of  the  plateau. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  the  task  was  not  to  be 
an  easy  one.  Despite  their  efforts  to  swing  him 
out  to  the  west,  the  wary  animal  continued  due 
north,  well  in  the  center  of  the  plateau.  The  boys 
stuck  to  him,  however,  and  at  last,  to  their  satis- 
faction, a  break  in  the  trees  announced  their  ap- 
proach to  the  ravine  separating  them  from  the 
main  plateau. 

The  animal  also  began  to  realize  that  he  was  in 
danger,  and  headed  first  to  one  side,  then  the 
other,  only  to  be  turned  back  by  Lincoln  or  Dick. 

Finally  the  full  open  light  of  the  ravine  ap- 
peared through  the  trees,  and  Lincoln  from  his 
wing  shouted  to  Dick,  on  the  left,  to  move  on 
ahead,  and  swing  the  wolf  farther  to  the  east. 
"There  is  a  point  jutting  out  here,"  he  called. 
"Just  the  place  to  corner  and  rush  him !" 

Dick  did  as  directed,  Bob  also  moved  in  to  the 
right,  and  a  few  minutes  after,  came  the  cry, 
from  Lincoln,  "He  's  out  on  the  point !  Rush 
him !" 

Shouting  at  the  top  of  their  lungs,  the  three 
boys  dashed  forward,  broke  from  the  trees,  and 
made  for  the  cornered  animal.  Momentarily  the 
wolf  stood  with  bared  teeth,  then,  with  a  vicious 
snarl,  darted  at  Dick.  Instantly  Bob's  bow  was 
up,  and  an  arrow  struck  the  animal  in  the  flank. 


Whirling  about,  the  beast  sprang  toward  Bob. 
Before  Bob  had  time  to  draw  another  arrow,  the 
wolf  was  upon  him.  But  at  the  moment  the  ani- 
mal leaped,  an  arrow  from  Lincoln  struck  him  in 
the  neck,  and  as  he  swerved,  Bob  sprang  back, 
drew  his  bow,  and  sent  a  shaft  squarely  into  the 
animal's  mouth. 

Uttering  a  howl,  the  wolf  shook  the  arrow  free, 
and,  turning  tail,  sped  back  in  mad  panic  toward 
the  brink  of  the  ravine,  hotly  pursued  by  the  boys. 

Suddenly  they  pulled  up  in  their  tracks. 

Projecting  some  fifty  feet  into  the  gorge  just 
ahead  of  them,  was  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree. 
This  the  wolf  had  mounted,  and  was  racing 
madly   along  it. 

As  they  watched,  expecting  to  see  the  panic- 
stricken  animal  plunge  into  the  abyss,  he  reached 
the  end,  without  a  moment's  hesitation  shot  into 
the  air,  and  while  they  gasped,  just  gained  the 
opposite  side,  an  instant  scrambled  desperately, 
and  drew  himself  to  safety. 

The  boys'  amazement  at  the  feat  was  quickly 
followed  by  further  surprise.  On  landing,  the 
wolf  had  hesitated,  as  though  dazed.  Suddenly 
he  straightened  up,  like  a  dog  scenting  game, 
sniffed  about  him  a  moment,  then  with  a  sharp, 
quick  yelp  was  off  on  a  bee-line  through  the  trees, 
running  like  a  hare,  and  every  few  yards  again 
sending  up  the  short,  glad  note. 

Exchanging  looks  of  mystification,  the  boys 
listened  as  the  yelping  grew  more  distant,  still  in 
a  straight  line.    Finally  it  ceased. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  all  that?"  said 
Dick,  beneath  his  breath.    "One  would  almost—" 

From  the  direction  the  wolf  had  taken  rose  a 
long-drawn,  wailing  howl,  like  the  note  of  a  dog 
baying  at  the  moon.  It  came  again  and  again, 
apparently  from  the  same  point. 

"I  say!"  exclaimed  Bob,  suddenly,  "did  you 
chaps  notice  when  he  was  close  that  he  was  sort 
of  mottled,  brown  and  gray?  You  don't  suppose, 
after  all,  he  could  be  a—" 

"A  dog?"  cried  Lincoln  and  Dick  together. 

"Yes,  a  dog !  And  that  there  is  some  one  over 
there  ?  But  why  should  he  make  a  noise  like 
that,  then  ?"  as  another  mournful  note  arose. 

"They  may  be  hurt,  or  sick— or  even  dead. 
Perhaps  a  prospector." 

"But  a  dog,  if  that  's  what  he  is,  had  used  the 
cave  back  near  the  camp  a  long  time,  though,  and 
was  certainly  as  wild  as  any  wolf,"  Lincoln 
argued.  "You  would  think  a  dog  would  have 
been  crazy  glad  to  see  human  beings. 

"Another  thing— how  did  he  get  over  to  our 
'island'  in  the  first  place?  He  surely  could  n't 
have  reached  the  log  here  by  jumping  from  the 
other  side.     It  is  a  leap  of  nearly  twenty  feet." 
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"He  may  have  been  chasing  turkeys,  and  fol- 
lowed them  in  the  excitement,"  Dick  suggested. 

They  had  approached  the  trunk  projecting  over 
the  chasm,  and  Lincoln  went  to  his  knees  beside  it. 

"Look  here!"  he  exclaimed.  "Hoof-prints! 
The  mountain-sheep  went  this  way,  too,  and  not 
down  a  path !" 

The  others  bent  over  him  anxiously.  If  this 
was  so,  it  meant  another  hope  gone— the  possi- 
bility of  descending  from  the  plateau  by  a  wild- 
sheep  path. 

"Yes;  that  's  jolly  well  how  they  went,"  said 
Bob  at  length,  gloomily.  "And  we  '11  not  follow 
them— not  having  wings." 

"But  the  bear  could  n't  have  jumped  it !"  inter- 
jected Dick,  hopefully.  "He  must  have  come  up 
by  a  path !" 

"Let  us  make  another  circuit  of  the  'island' 
right  away,  and  settle  the  question,"  proposed 
Lincoln. 

Two  hours  later  the  three  lads,  undisguisedly  de- 
pressed, stood  once  more  by  the  trunk  projecting 
over  the  ravine.  A  most  careful  examination  of 
the  precipitous  walls  on  every  side  of  the  plateau 
had  failed  to  discover  the  slightest  suggestion  of 
a  path  leading  below. 

"There  can  be  but  one  explanation  for  the 
bear's  being  up  here,"  declared  Dick.  "He  must 
have  made  his  way  to  the  top  by  a  path  that  has 
since  disappeared — wiped  out  by  a  big  storm,  or 
an  earthquake. 

"And  the  only  escape  for  us  I  can  see  is  to 
build  some  kind  of  a  bridge  across  here.  With- 
out tools,  or  ropes,  though,  how  can  we  do  it?" 

"Could  n't  we  get  a  small  tree  across  from  the 
end  of  this  log?" 

As  he  spoke,  Lincoln  mounted  the  prostrate 
trunk  and  walked  carefully  out  over  the  gorge. 
Before  he  had  taken  a  dozen  steps,  the  log  began 
to  tremble  under  him.  He  ventured  a  few  feet 
farther,  and  turned  back. 

"No  go,"  he  announced.  "The  roots  are  too 
near  the  edge.  The  tree  is  not  much  more  than 
balanced." 

Bob  had  moved  along  the  canon  some  distance 
to  the  right,  and  was  gazing  up  into  a  towering 
pine.    Dick  and  Lincoln  joined  him. 

"I  was  wondering,"  he  said,  "whether  we  could 
fall  this  pine  over  the  ravine." 

Lincoln  regarded  him  a  moment  quizzically, 
then  passed  gravely  about  the  tree.  It  was  not 
less  than  six  feet  in  diameter. 

"Well,  we  might,"  he  observed  seriously.  "But 
really,  Bob,  it  would  take  quite  a  while,  would  n't 
it?     Whittling  it  down  with  our  jack-knives?" 

"Suppose,"  responded  Bob,  "we  dug  down  be- 


neath the  roots  on  the  southern  side,  and  burned 
them?  The  tree  already  has  a  slant  toward  the 
gorge." 

"You  've  hit  it!"  cried  Lincoln  and  Dick  to- 
gether. 

Chapter  VIII 

A   GREATER    MYSTERY 

Two  weeks  had  passed— a  full  week  spent  in  un- 
dermining the  great  pine,  and  a  week  in  burning 
through  the  huge,  hard  roots — and  hurrying  to 
the  scene,  following  a  heavy  all-night  wind-storm, 
the  boys  had  found  the  tree  had  fallen  and  was 
stretched  almost  squarely  across  the  gorge. 

"The  gale  swung  it  a  bit,  but  not  much,"  ob- 
served Dick  as  they  promptly  mounted  the  pros- 
trate giant. 

Without  trouble  they  passed  over,  and  leaped 
to  the  ground  on  the  opposite  side.  "As  safe 
and  easy  as  Brooklyn  Bridge,"  declared  Lin- 
coln.    "You  're  a  fine  bridge-builder,  Bob. 

"And  now,  what?  Look  for  a  path  down,  right 
away?  or  first  solve  the  mystery  of  the  howling 
wolf?"  Lincoln  asked. 

Despite  their  anxiety  to  find  a  means  of  de- 
scending from  the  plateau,  both  Bob  and  Dick 
voted  "wolf." 

"And  I  'm  going  to  have  a  good  heavy  arrow 
ready,"  Bob  added,  drawing  a  new  thorn-tipped 
shaft  from  the  round,  basket-like  quiver  of  woven 
green  twigs  which  each  now  wore  over  the  left 
shoulder. 

The  others  followed  his  example,  and  they 
were  off  in  the  direction  in  which  the  strangely 
acting  animal  had  disappeared. 

The  boys  had  proceeded  half  a  mile,  amid 
great  trees  similar  to  those  on  their  own  plateau, 
when  they  approached  a  group  of  small  oaks. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  commotion  in  the  thicket, 
and  a  number  of  wild  turkeys  burst  forth,  fol- 
lowed by  a  large  gray  animal. 

It  was  the  wolf. 

Uttering  a  shout,  the  boys  ran  toward  him. 
As  they  had  hoped,  after  a  momentary  show  of 
fight,  he  turned  and  fled  in  the  direction  they  had 
taken.  Running  at  their  best,  they  kept  the  ani- 
mal in  view  for  some  five  hundred  yards.  Then 
he  disappeared. 

Continuing  their  pursuit  without  slackening, 
the  boys  pulled  up  on  the  brink  of  an  abrupt 
shallow  valley,  filled  with  oak-  and  thorn-trees. 
As  they  stood  there  for  a  moment,  in  doubt,  from 
apparently  directly  across  the  valley  came  a  low 
growl. 

They  ran  down  the  slope,  and  headed  across. 
The   next   moment,   without   warning,   the   wolf 
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burst  into  view  and  rushed  savagely  upon  them. 
Lincoln,  who  was  foremost,  attempting  to  spring 
aside,  stumbled  and  fell.  In  an  instant  the  beast 
was  upon  him,  and  had  him  by  the  shoulder. 
Darting   to    Lincoln's   assistance,    Dick   and    Bob 


"BOB    HALTED,    CAUGHT    AN    AKKOVV    ON    HIS    STRING,    AIMED 


belabored  the  beast  with  their  bows.  Whirling 
about,  it  leaped  at  Bob,  caught  him  by  the  arm, 
and  bore  him  to  the  ground.  Dick  dropped  his 
bow  and  threw  himself  bodily  on  the  animal's 
back,  clutching  its  throat  with  both  hands.  Lin- 
coln sprang  to  his  aid,  and  there  followed  a 
terrific  barehanded  struggle,  in  which  the  power- 
ful and  maddened  animal  tossed  the  three  boys 
about  like  dolls.  But  grimly  they  hung  to  him, 
Dick's  grip  on  his  throat  began  to  tell,  and  finally 
he  subsided,  and  lay  limp  and  silent. 
Vol.  XXXVIII. -117. 


Disheveled,  and  torn  and  scratched  in  many 
places,  the  boys  arose  and  studied  the  animal 
more  closely. 

"Yes,  it  's  a  dog,  sure  enough,"  said  Dick;  "a 
big,  cross-bred  wolf  or  deer-hound." 

"But  how  is  your  arm, 
Bob?" 

"He  did  n't  get  through 
the  cloth.  You  had  him  too 
quickly.  Line  fared  worse 
than  I  did." 

"No;  I  'm  O.K.  He  only 
bruised  me  a  bit,"  declared 
Lincoln,  rubbing  his  shoul- 
der. "Let  us  get  on  after 
the  mystery." 

Recovering  their  bows  and 
arrows,  the  boys  continued, 
and  a  few  yards  distant  came 
on  traces  of  an  old  path  in 
the  long  grass  between  the 
trees.  With  quickened  steps 
they  followed  it,  and  a  short 
distance  from  the  farther 
side  of  the  valley,  found  that 
it  disappeared  beneath  a 
screen  of  bushes.  Stooping, 
the  boys  crawled  through. 
"A  cave!"  cried  Lincoln. 
Excitedly  they  ran  for- 
ward, and  halted  before  an 
opening  in  the  side  of  the  val- 
ley some  ten  feet  wide  and  a 
little  higher  than  their  heads. 
The  cave  was  deserted,  but 
a  glance  told  that  its  former 
owner  had  occupied  it  for 
some  time.  Across  the  rear 
was  a  low  couch,  at  one  side 
a  table  fashioned  of  hewn 
pine,  and  a  bench ;  and,  op- 
posite, a  fireplace.  Beside 
the  latter,  on  a  small  pile 
of  fire-wood,  was  a  rusty 
hatchet.  Hanging  above  was 
a  frying-pan. 
The  last-named  articles  brought  an  exclama- 
tion of  satisfaction  from  Dick,  as  the  three 
stepped  inside. 

"We  have  struck  a  find,  boys,"  he  exclaimed. 
"It  has  been  the  home  of  some  sort  of  a  hermit, 
and  he  has  disappeared." 

"And  findin's  is  keepin's,"  said  Lincoln,  making 
toward  the  cot.  "Here  is  just  what  you  and  I 
need,  Bob."  So  saying,  he  reached  down  from 
above  the  couch  two  high-crowned  Mexican  som- 
breros, worn,  and  somewhat  moth-eaten,  but  still 
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in  fairly  good  condition.  For  since  the  exciting 
night  on  the  plains,  Lincoln  and  Bob  had  been 
bareheaded. 

"How  do  we  look,  Dick  ?"  he  asked,  clapping 
one  hat  upon  Bob's  head  and  the  other  upon  his 
own. 

"A  fine  pair  of  pirates,"  laughed  Dick.  "But 
what  is  that  you  are  standing  on,  Line?" 

Lincoln  stooped  and  picked  up  a  red-backed 
note-book,  mottled  with  mildew.  In  some  excite- 
ment, the  boys  passed  to  the  front  of  the  cave, 
and  opened  the  book. 

A  low  ejaculation  came  from  the  three  of 
them.  On  the  fly-leaf,  poorly  written  in  pencil, 
they  read : 

This  is  the  last  words  of  Joseph  Howver,  of  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  one  of  Crook's  chief  scouts  in  this 
country  after  the  Apaches. 

Lincoln  uttered  a  second  exclamation.  "That 
tells  us  where  we  are  at  last,  boys,"  he  said. 
"In  northern  Mexico !" 

But  even  this  great  discovery  lost  its  impor- 
tance as  they  read  the  sentences  that  followed. 

I  come  here  to  find  a  Cliff-Dwellers  temple  [they 
read  on,  breathlessly],  with  gold  vessels  and  other  tre- 
surs.  The  temple  was  found  by  a  ole  hermit  that  Jake 
Leary  found  in  this  cave,  sick,  wen  he  was  scoutin'. 
Jake  nurst  the  ole  man,  and  the  ole  man  dide  and  give 
Jake  the  secret  of  the  temple.  Then  Jake  got  sick  and 
in  his  feever  told  me  about  it.  Then  before  he  dide  he 
give  me  a  leter  to  his  wife  in  New  Jersy.  I  opned  it, 
and  found  it  tole  about  the  temple,  but  the  directns  to 
find  it  was  in  a  puzzle,  Jake  bein  educaited.  But 
there  was  a  map  too,  and  [  figgerd  I  could  find  it  with 
that.  So  I  came  back  to  find  it,  but  I  couldent.  Then 
I  started  home,  and  the  Mounten  Injuns  got  me  with 
two  arros  wen  my  last  catridge  was  fired,  and  I  jest 
managed  to  get  back  here.  And  now  I  am  gone.  It 
serves  me — 

A  full  minute  the  boys  stood  in  silence.  "He 
probably  wandered  off,  in  a  fever ;  perhaps 
walked  off  the  plateau,"  observed  Bob,,  in  a  sub- 
dued tone.  Then  the  fascination  of  a  "treasure 
map"  and  cipher  drove  thought  of  the  unfortu- 
nate writer  into  the  background,  and  Lincoln 
turned  to  the  rear  of  the  book. 

There,  in  a  pocket,  he  found  two  folded  pieces 
of  heavy  writing-paper.     Hastily  he  opened  one. 

"Yes!     Look!" 

It  was  a  carefully  drawn  map  of  what,  at  first 
sight,  appeared  a  small  island,  with  certain  trees 
and  other  points  marked. 

"It  must  be  this  plateau ;  and  it  means  there  is 
another  ravine  just  north.  But  if  the  scout  could 
make  nothing  of  it,  we  can't,"  commented  Lin- 
coln, and  turned  to  the  second  paper. 

From  the  three  lads  came  an  "Ah  !"  of  delight. 


Across  the  top  was  rudely  lettered  the  words, 
"Key  to  Cave  Temple  Map." 

Beneath  ran  the  enigmatic  lines,  as  follows: 

UNS8R2R  ;6ETOR*RETDU7 
NRT7SA4HSR7NET*  AUNSH 
NRTODUH5SCEHS   7  U  E  A  T  D   U 

A  7  R  ?  S  U  S  8  2  6  S  ;  5HESO3AA 
OST;A:  ;STSRUN;5DNc;HA 
7  IUNEHU92R7SDDA5UNNS 
H8EU7RPSTETSUSSTSRDU 

""The  scout's  name  of  'puzzle'  was  a  good  one, 
was  n't  it?"  remarked  Dick,  after  they  had  si- 
lently studied  the  mysterious  square  for  some 
minutes.     "It  looks  like  an  acrostic." 

"It  does.  But  I  can't  get  a  start  on  it  that 
way,"  said  Lincoln. 

"It  '11  probably  not  be  solved  very  easily,"  de- 
clared Bob. 

This  opinion  was  strengthened  when,  after  a 
full  hour's  serious  endeavor,  seated  at  the  her- 
mit's table,  the  boys  had  failed  to  wrest  a  single 
promising  word  from  the  cryptogram.  By  no 
means  discouraged,  however,  they  laid  it  aside 
and  set  out  to  discover  the  path  by  which  the 
scout  had  gained  the  plateau. 

"We  can  work  over  it  nights,  by  the  fire,"  said 
Lincoln.  "For  it  will  be  a  week  or  so,  anyway, 
before  we  have  enough  provisions  together  to 
risk  the  start  for  home." 

In  the  search  for  the  scout's  path  below,  the  boys 
were  doomed  again  to  disappointment.  Their 
exploration  discovered  no  more  promise  of  a 
way  of  escape  from  this  flat-topped  mountain 
than  they  had  found  in  examining  the  precipitous 
sides  of  Balloon  "Island." 

The  ravine  to  the  north,  however,  the  boys 
found  to  be  but  twenty  feet  in  width,  and  passing 
over  on  a  stout  limb,  they  hopefully  resumed 
their  search  on  that  side  of  the  gorge. 

A  short  distance  from  the  improvised  bridge, 
Bob  halted  and  pointed  amid  the  trees.  "Look 
there  !  Is  n't  that  the  light  of  a  clearing?  Come 
on,  let  's  find  out !"  he  exclaimed. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  three  lads  stood  on  the 
brink,  not  of  a  clearing,  but  a  third  east-and-west 
ravine,  fully  a  hundred  feet  across. 

The  exclamation  with  which  they  had  halted 
was  not  directed  at  the  chasm,  however.  Rising 
above  them,  and  projecting  abruptly  into  the  ra- 
vine, was  a  great  Gibraltar-like  rock.  And  in  the 
face  of  it,  fifty  feet  above  them,  was  a  great 
cavern,  half  filled  with  tiny  mud-walled  dwellings. 

The  boys  needed  no  one  to  tell  them  they  had 
discovered  an  ancient  cliff-dwellers'  village. 
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Hastening  forward,  they  halted  on  the  brink 
of  the  gorge,  immediately  beneath  the  inner  end 
of  the  cave.  "Look,"  said  Dick,  pointing  out 
smoothly  worn  spots  on  the  rock  at  their  feet, 
"where  the  cave  people  had  their  ladders." 

"And    there    is    where    the    ladders    were    fas- 


roof   rising  in   an  arch   to  a  height   of   forty  or 
fifty  feet,  and  projecting  over  the  platform. 

There  were  two  groups  of  the  diminutive  yel- 
low-brown adobe  dwellings.  That  at  the  farther 
side  of  the  cavern  was  the  larger,  extending,  ter- 
race-like, with  its  row  of  small  doors  and  win- 


'AS    SAFE    AND    EASY    AS    BROOKLYN    BRIDGE,      DECLARED    LINCOLN. 


tened,"  said  Lincoln,  indicating  a  number  of 
worn  projections  on  the  face  of  the  wall. 

"Boys,  we  must  get  up  there!" 

"Even  if  we  have  to  fly !"  declared  Bob. 

It  did  not  prove  a  difficult  problem.  Finding  a 
small  dead  tree,  and  roughly  trimming  it,  the  boys 
raised  it  against  the  cliff,  and  while  Dick  and 
Lincoln  steadied  it,  Bob  climbed  safely  to  a  ledge 
half-way  up  the  wall.  In  turn  Bob  held  the  im- 
provised ladder  for  Lincoln  and  Dick.  And  a 
few  moments  later,  easily  scaling  the  remaining 
slant  of  the  cliff,  the  three  lads  were  standing 
within  the  great  cavern. 

In  awed  silence  they  gazed  about  them. 

The  cave,  which  was  some  twelve  feet  in 
height  where  they  stood  at  its  inner  limits,  was 
probably  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  width,  the 


dows,  to  the  center  of  the  cave,  then  back  toward 
the  rear.  The  smaller  group  rose  to  the  ceiling- 
some  ten  feet  back  from  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
form. 

It  was  the  latter  that  first  drew  the  particular 
attention  of  the  boys.  The  smooth,  light-colored 
walls  were  covered  with  grotesque  drawings  in 
black  and  red  of  men,  birds,  and  reptiles,  and 
fancy  checkered  designs  of  much  ingenuity. 
With  a  mixture  of  awe  and  amusement,  the  boys 
examined  the  crude  pictures  before  stepping  to 
the  nearest  of  the  silent,  narrow  doorways. 

"It  's  no  bigger  than  a  fair-sized  chicken- 
coop,"  said  Dick.  "These  cave-dwellers  must  have 
been  next  thing  to  pigmies." 

"No  furniture,"  Lincoln  observed.  "It  would 
all  have  gone  to  dust,  though.     Let  us  go  in." 


{To  be  cojitiuued.) 


POWER  FROM  BUBBLES 

Bubbles,  perhaps  the  most  ordinary  and  common 
objects  of  which  we  know,  are  usually  considered 
about  as  useless  as  they  are  common.     No  doubt 


A  Air-pipes.  B  Air-chamber  from  which  the  tubes  A  lead.  C  Air- 
supply  pipes  supplying  air  to  chamber  B  when  it  is  below  surface  of 
water.  D  Shaft  leading  to  lower  air-chamber  (E  in  Fig.  2).  E  Bell 
to  lift  intake  ring  (B)  out  of  water.     E  Pipe  to  admit  air  to  bell. 

the  only  use  you  have  ever  known  for  them  was 
when,  with  a  dish  of  soapy  water  and  an  empty 
spool,    they    furnished   you    with    an    afternoon's 


BUBBLES    IN    A    BROOK. 

amusement.  That  bubbles  are  worth  anything, 
or  are  able  to  do  work,  not  one  person  in  a  thou- 
sand ever  suspects.  In  these  days  of  machinery, 
however,  and  the  constant  endeavor  to  find  the 
cheapest  power,  ingenious  man  has  levied  on 
nearly  everything.  The  earliest  power  was  from 
falling  water,  which  ran  the  wheel  of  the  water- 
mill,  then  the  windmill  and  the  steam-engine. 
Xow  the  bubbles  have  been  harnessed,  and  are 
working  for  you  and  for  me  as  meekly  as  if  it  had 
been  their  business  since  the  beginning  of  time. 

If  the  film  of  a  soap-bubble  were  tough  and 
elastic,  you  could  grasp  it  in  your  hand  and 
squeeze  it  into  a  smaller  size.  You  would  need 
to  use  considerable  force  to  keep  it  small,  and  as 
soon  as  you  released  your  grasp,  it  would  return 
to  its  original  size.  All  who  have  shot  air-rifles 
have  unconsciously  been  making  bubbles  work. 
When  you  pressed  the  lever,  you  were  compress- 
ing the  bubble,  which,  in  this  case,  had  metal 
walls.  When  you  pull  the  trigger,  you  set  the 
bubble  of  compressed  air  to  work,  which  it  does 
by  expanding  to  its  original  size  and  expelling 
the  shot.  If  you  squeeze  enough  of  these  bubbles 
into  a  reservoir  and  connect  it  with  an  engine,  the 
compressed  air  will  run  the  engine.  Machinery 
in  mines  is  best  run  by  compressed  air,  which  in 
most  cases  is  supplied  by  huge  compressors  opera- 
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ted  by  steam.  In  northern  Michigan,  however, 
there  is  a  mine  that  compels  a  river  to  make  bub- 
bles and  compress  them  for  use.  Fig.  2  shows  a 
section  of  a  mine,  but  as  it  is  only  the  top  and 
the  bottom  that  are  of  interest,  the  middle  part  has 
been  left  out  and  the  bottom  moved  close  to  the 
top  to  save  space  in  the  drawing.  The  irregular, 
white  line  running  across  the  drawing  represents 
this  omitted  portion.  The  part  above  the  line  is 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  That  part  below  the 
line  represents  the  bottom  of  the  compressing 
plant.  Water  is  brought  from  the  river  in  a  canal 
(A)  to  the  intake  head  (B)  in  the  little  house 
(C).  As  the  water  flows  down  the  shaft  (D), 
bubbles  of  air  are  drawn  in  and  carried  down 
with  the  current,  which  flows  faster  than  the 
bubbles  can  rise,  so  they  must  go  along  with  it. 
As  they  descend,  the  pressure  of  the  water  in- 
creases, and  they  are  compressed  and  grow 
smaller  and  smaller  as  they  go  lower  and  lower. 
At  last  they  reach  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  The 
water  here  flows  through  a  large  chamber   (E) 


chamber  soon  grows  great  enough  to  force  down 
the  water  in  the  chamber,  as  shown  in  the  pic- 
ture. To  prevent  the  air  from  lowering  the  sur- 
face sufficiently  to  blow  off  at  the  outlet  (F), 
two  safeguards  have  been  installed.  The  first  is 
a  pipe  (G)  that  leads  up  to  a  hollow  inverted 
tank  (H)  under  the  intake  head.  When  the 
air-pressure  in  the  chamber  (E)  lowers  the 
water  so  that  the  air  can  ascend  the  pipe  (G),  it 
raises  the  inverted  tank  (H),  or  bell,  as  it  is 
called,  and  lifts  the  intake  head  out  of  the  water. 
This  immediately  stops  the  bubbles  from  descend- 
ing, and  no  more  air  can  get  into  the  chamber 
until  the  head  is  again  lowered  into  the  water. 
When  the  quantity  of  air  is  lessened  in  the  cham- 
ber (E),  the  bell  drops  and  bubbles  once  more 
go  down.  A  further  safeguard  or  blow-off  (J) 
is  provided  which  is  some  inches  lower  than  the 
end  of  the  pipe  leading  to  the  bell.  If  the  pres- 
sure is  great  enough  to  lower  the  water  to  this 
level,  the  air  escapes  up  the  pipe  (K-K).  As  a 
quantity  of  water  is  carried  up  with  the  air,  an 


A    SECTION    OF    THE    MINE. 


A   Canal  containing  water.      B  Intake  head.      C  House  over  intake  head.      D  Shaft  leading  to  air-chamber.      E  Air-chamber. 
F  Water  outlet.      G  Air-pipe  leading  to  bell.     H  Bell  to  raise  intake  out  of  water. 


cut  out  of  the  solid  stone  three  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  land.  As  the  outlet 
(F)  is  much  larger  than  the  inlet  shaft,  the  water 
flows  slowly  through  the  chamber,  which  is  two 
hundred  and  eighty-one  feet  long,  about  eighteen 
feet  wide,  and  twenty-six  feet  high.  The  bub- 
bles now  rise  to  the  surface  and  burst,  liberating 
their  air  into  the  chamber.  As  these  bubbles  are 
carried  in  by  the  million,  the  quantity  of  air  in  the 


immense  geyser  is  created  which  rises  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  seven  hundred  feet  high. 
In  winter  the  frozen  spray  forms  huge  icebergs. 
The  air  is  delivered  to  the  machinery  through  the 
pipe  (L-L).  This  runs  up  the  outlet  (F-F), 
which  reaches  from  the  chamber  (E)  in  the  rock 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  outlet  is  in 
the  side  of  the  hill  seventy-five  feet  lower  than 
the   intake    head    (B).      It    is   this   difference    in 
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level  that  causes  the  flow  of  the  water  through 
the  chamber  and  up  the  outlet  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  The  pressure  in  the  chamber  is  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pounds  per  square 
inch,  more  than  that  of  the  ordinary  steam-boiler. 


THE    OUTSIDE    END    OF    THE    BLOW-OFF    PIPE    (j). 

To  understand  how  the  intake  head  causes  the 
bubbles  to  go  down,  look  at  Fig.  I,  which  shows 
this  head  much  enlarged.  This  is  not  exactly  like 
the  actual  head,  but  is  simplified  so  as  to  be  more 
easily  understood.  A  number  of  small  tubes 
shown  at  A  surround  the  head  of  the  shaft. 
These  are  connected  with  a  large  ring-shaped  air- 
chamber  (B),  from  which  rise  large  tubes  (C) 
for  the  entrance  of  air.  The  water  flows  around 
the  tubes  (A)  as  it  goes  down  the  shaft  (D). 
Bubbles  of  air  are  sucked  through  each  of  these 
pipes,  of  which  there  are  eighteen  hundred  to  a 
head,  and  are  carried  down  with  the  current. 

A  more  technical  description  of  this  hydraulic 
air-compressor  was  published  in  "Scientific 
American,"  1900  and  1907.  — Clement  B.  Davis. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SILHOUETTES 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  quaint,  black, 
paper  silhouettes  of  our  grandparents'  time,  but 
very  few  persons  realize  that  it  is  a  simple  mat- 
ter to  reproduce,  by  means  of  photography,  this 
attractive  art. 

Three  things  only  are  needed  to  make  success- 
ful photographic  silhouettes,  namely,  a  camera  or 
kodak,  a  window  which  may  be  lowered  from 
the  top  and  which  will  then  show  in  this  open 
space  a  fairly  clear  view  of  the  sky  with  no 
near  buildings  or  trees,  and  a  model,  who  should 
wear  dark  clothes  and  stand  in  front  of  the  win- 
dow on  a  chair  or  other  even  support,  so  that  to 
any  one  farther  back  in  the  room  his  head  and 
shoulders  appear  in  profile  outlined  against  the 
open  space. 

Have  your  camera  pointed  directlyat  the  win- 
dow, and  at  such  a  height  that  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  your  model  will  appear  in  the  center 
of  the  finder.  Give  quite  a  short  exposure.  If 
your  camera  shutter  is  marked  for  fractions  of  a 
second,  about  one  fifth  will  be  plenty  on  a  bright 
day.  As  you  will  readily  see,  the  negative  should 
show  a  perfectly  transparent  profile  outlined 
against  a  densely  black  sky,  and  very  little  prac- 
tice will  tell  you  what  exposure  to  give.  If  the 
eye  or  any  details  of  the  dress  show  very  plainly 
in  the  negative,  the  exposure  has  been  too  long ; 
while  too  little  contrast  between  sky  and  profile 
means  that  a  longer  exposure  is  needed. 

Many  of  my  readers  are  doubtless  familiar 
with  velox  or  other  gas-light  papers,  and  know 
that  these  come  in  soft  and  contrasting  grades. 
Choose  the  latter,  and  of  a  rather  smooth  but  not 
glossy  surface.  Regular  velvet  or  regular  carbon 
velox  will  do  very  well.  If  the  sky  is  dense 
enough,  you  may  make  an  ordinary  print,  only 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SILHOUETTES. 

using  a  mask  of  black  paper  the  size  of  your 
printing-frame,  with  an  opening  in  the  center 
just  large  enough  to  include  the  portion  of  the 
image  you  wish  to  print.  If  you  expose  to  gas- 
light about  half  as  long  as  for  an  ordinary  nega- 
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tive,  your  transparent  profile  should  develop  out 
perfectly  black,  while  whatever  portion  of  the 
sky  was  left  uncovered  by  the  mask  should  be 
pure  white.  Generally,  however,  it  is  difficult  to 
find  a  sky  clear  enough  to  give  this  effect,  and 
then  it  may  be  necessary  to  cut  out  the  silhouette 
after  printing  and  paste  it  on  a  white  card.  If 
this  is  carefully  done,  the  result  is  almost  exactly 
like  the  original  cut  paper  silhouettes  which 
were  so  popular  many  years  ago. 

F.  I.  Robinson. 

THE  GREBE,  HER  NEST,  AND  HER  YOUNG 

The  grebe,  which  spends  most  of  its  life  upon 
the  water,  is  a  brownish  bird  somewhat  smaller 
than  a  duck.  Its  legs  are  set  so  far  back  upon 
the  body  that  it  walks  or  runs  with  difficulty,  but 
its  peculiar  feet  are  good  paddles,  and  its  thick 
feathers    shed    the    water    perfectly.      It    swims 


THE  EGGS  IN  THE  M 


THE  GREBE  S  LEGS  ARE  FAR  BACK  ON  THE  BODY. 

among  the  rushes  or  in  the  open  water  of  lakes 
and  ponds  from  morning  till  night,  scrambling 
out  upon  dry  land  only  at  rare  intervals,  and 
never  taking  flight  except  when  it  is  migrating, 
for  its  wings  are  short  and  its  body  is  heavy. 

In  the  spring,  almost  as  soon  as  it  returns  from 
its  winter  home  in  the  South,  it  builds  a  rude 
nest  of  water-soaked  cattail  stalks  and  rushes, 
brought  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  pond.     The 


YOUNG    GREBES    CARRIED    BY    THEIR    MOTHER. 

nest  apparently  floats  on  the  surface,  but  upon 
examination  you  will  find  that  it  is  supported  by 
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a  foundation  of  dead  material.  It  is  always 
water-soaked,  and  the  eggs  themselves  are  often 
wet.  These  are  seven  or  eight  in  number,  bluish 
in  color,  and  covered  carefully  with  moist  vege- 
tation. The)r  are  then  left  to  be  hatched  by  the 
warmth  of  the  decaying  mass  and  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  During  the  day  the  grebe  swims  about 
and  pays  no  attention  to  them,  but  at  nightfall 
she  returns  to  the  nest,  uncovers  the  eggs,  and 
broods  over  them  until  the  morning  sun  relieves 
her. 

The  young  grebes  are  the  quaintest  little  crea- 
tures imaginable.  They  are  covered  with  fine 
black  down,  with  broad  white  stripes  running 
lengthwise  of  the  body.  Within  a  few  hours 
after  being  hatched  they  enter  the  water  and  at 
once  begin  to  swim.  When  frightened,  they  get 
on  the  grebe's  broad  back,  and  she,  carrying  them, 
swims  rapidly  away  to  a  place  of  safety. 

Robert  B.  Rockwell. 

A  PUPPY  AND  RABBIT  INTRODUCTION 

A  straying  or  homeless  puppy  was  picked  up  on 
a  street  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  taken  into  the 
country.     At   about   the   same   time,   one   of   the 


"HE    GENTLY   PLACED    HIS    PAW  ON    THE    RABBIT  S    BACK 


farm  boys  caught  a  rabbit  in  a  box-trap  in  the 
wheat-field.  That  we  might  see  what  each  would 
do  at  the  first  meeting,  we  placed  them  on  the 
ground  near  together.  The  rabbit  did  not  offer 
to  run,  nor  did  the  puppy  make  an  attack.  The 
rabbit  crouched  close  to  the  ground,  as  if  to  say, 
"Come  and  get  acquainted."  The  puppy  seemed 
at  first  not  to  see  the  rabbit,  and  with  some  diffi- 
culty was  induced  to  go  near  it,  when  he  gently 
placed  his  paw  on  the  rabbit's  back,  as  if  offer- 
ing to  shake  hands.  The  rabbit  did  not  run  away 
nor  did  the  puppy  injure  it.  They  were  evidently 
friends  from  the  first  introduction. 

The  photograph  was  sent  by  Fred  W.  Oldham, 
Bedford,    Ohio,    whose   pets   are   much   admired. 


FIRST  FLIGHT  FROM  A  WAR-SHIP 

Herewith  is  an  illustration  of  Eugene  Ely  in 
his  Curtiss  aeroplane  starting  on  his  flight  from 
the  deck  of  the  United  States  scout  cruiser  Bir- 


THE    AEROPLANE    LEAVING    THE    WAR-SHIP. 

mingham  in  Hampton  Roads,  toward  Willoughby 
Beach,  seven  miles  away.  The  photograph  was 
taken  just  after  the  flying-machine  had  cleared 
the  deck  of  the  vessel.  Since  this  first  experi- 
ment, various  others  have  been  made,  with  the 
view  of  utilizing  the  flying-machine  in  the  Navy 
for  despatch  or  reconnoitering  purposes. 

HOW  WOODPECKERS  STORE  ACORNS 

The  accompanying  photograph  shows  the  way 
woodpeckers  in  California  prepare  for  winter. 
They  dig  holes  in  dead  trees  and  place  acorns  in 


HOW    WOODPECKERS    STORE    ACORNS    IN    DECAYING    WOOD. 

them  in  the  autumn,  and  there  the  acorns  remain 
until  spring,  when  they  are  full  of  insects,  making 
a  dainty  morsel  for  the  birds.  — Peter  Kirch. 
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CHIMNEY  ROCK,  KENTUCKY 

Fifteen  miles  south  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  on 
the  bank's  of  the  Kentucky  River,  stands  "Chim- 
ney Rock."  It  is  on  a  bank  that  extends  almost 
perpendicularly  downward  for  two  hundred  feet 


CHIMNEY    ROCK. 

to  the  water,  and  upward  from  the  rock  for 
nearly  one  hundred  feet  more.  The  height  of  the 
rock  is  about  seventy-five  feet,  as  one  can  judge 
by  comparison  with  the  man  in  the  picture.  The 
distance  through  the  base  is  only  about  six  feet, 
but  at  many  points  above,  the  diameter  is  much 
greater.  Why  the  air  and  water  acted  upon  this 
limestone  cliff  to  form  a  figure  in  just  this  shape, 
is  not  easy  to  discover;  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
top  is  of  a  harder  substance  than  the  surrounding 
rock,  and  has  thus  formed  a  kind  of  umbrella-like 
protection  against  the  rains.  Geologists  have 
computed  the  age  to  be  about  forty-five  thousand 
years ;  so  that  this  rock  may  be  much  the  same 
as  it  was  ages  ago.  One  can  see  at  a  glance  that 
with  a  comparatively  slight  tremor  of  the  earth 
this  huge  structure  would  topple  over.  For  this 
reason  we  have  here  nature's  record  of  the  ab- 
Voi..  XXXVIII.  — n8. 


sencc  of  earthquakes  in  that  region  for  many 
ages  past.— J.  J.  Williams. 

A  REMARKABLY  TALL  CACTUS 

Here  is  a  picture  of  Miss  Agnes  McDevitt  of 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  standing  by  the  side  of  a 
big    cactus    that    is    almost    twenty     feet    high. 


THE    REMARKABLY    TALL    CACTUS. 

Mr.  Harry  Adams,  a  landscape-gardener  of  that 
city,  writes  to  St.  Nicholas  an  interesting  letter, 
from  which  we  quote  the  following : 

The  giant  cactus  was  transplanted  from  Gila  Valley, 
Arizona.  It  is  eighteen  feet  ten  inches  high,  two  feet  nine 
inches  in  diameter,  and  weighs  six  thousand  pounds.  It  is 
fifty  years  old.  This  specimen  of  cactus  is  one  of  the  va- 
rieties from  which  some  very  delicious  candy  is  made.  On 
June  15  of  the  year  1910  the  cactus  was  in  bloom. 
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^"BECAUSE  WE 
[WANT  TO  KNOW" 


THE  WHIRL  OF  'WATER  IN  THE  SPOUT 

Laporte,  Ind.  . 
Dear  St.   Nicholas  :   May  I  ask  you  the  question,  why 
does   water   form   a   circular   motion    when    entering   the 
drain  in  a  sink,  hand-basin,  or  the  sewer  in  the  gutter? 
[f  you  have  not  noticed  it,  please  do. 
Yours  truly, 

Rex  A.  Haber. 

The  cause  is  not  positively  known,  but  is  sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth. 

THE  THORN-LIKE  GROWTHS  ON  A  LEAF 

MONICTON,    Ml). 
I  inclose  a  leaf  which   has   fleshy- 
I  should  like  you  to    tell  me  what 

Yours  truly, 

Charles  Pi.ummer  (age  10). 


Dear  St.  Nicholas 
looking  briars  on  it. 
they  are. 


THOKN'-LIKE    GALL    GROWTHS    ON    LEAVES. 

The  growths  are  caused  by  the  "sting"  (egg- 
placing  in  the  leaf-tissue)  of  a  gall-fly.  The  irri- 
tation causes  the  forms  commonly  known  as  the 
grape-vine  tube-galls. 

THE  SLANT  OF  THE  EARTH'S  AXIS 

Cincinnati,  O. 

Dear  S  r.   Nicholas:   Will  you  please  tell   me  the  effect 
upon  the  seasons  and  upon  day  and  night,  if  the  earth's 
axis  were  inclined  forty-five  degrees  or  more. 
Your   constant   reader. 

Marian    Bettman    (age    13). 

Professor  S.  A.  Mitchell  of  the  Department  of 
Astronomy  of  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City,  replies  to  your  question  as  follows: 

*'If  the  earth's  axis  were  inclined  forty-five  de- 
grees, there  would  be  enormous  changes  in  the 
periods  of  day  and  night  and  in  the  seasons.  At 
midsummer  the  sun  would  not  set  in  England  nor 
in  Canada  (except  in  a  small  section  of  Ontario). 


In  Xew  York  City  the  sun  would  set  a  few  min- 
utes before  midnight  and  rise  a  few  minutes 
after.  New  York  would  be  in  the  tropics,  and  at 
midsummer  the  sun  would  go  north  of  the  zenith 
(the  point  directly  above  your  head).  At  mid- 
winter it  would  rise  only  a  few  degrees  above  the 
horizon.  Our  seasons  depend  on  two  conditions : 
( 1 )  whether  the  sun's  rays  fall  vertically  or  slant- 
ingly, and  (2)  the  relative  length  of  daylight 
and  darkness,  for  the  earth  receives  heat  in  the 
daytime  and  parts  with  it  at  night,  so  that  the 
longer  the  day  the  hotter  the  earth  becomes,  and 
the  longer  the  night  the  more  heat  it  throws  off. 
"If  the  earth's  axis  were  inclined  forty-five  de- 
grees, the  summers  would  be  much  hotter  and  the 
winters  much  colder,  and  we  should  find  the 
change  very  disagreeable." 

THE  HOMES  OF  THE  SEA-HORSE 

Sheldon,  III. 

Dear    St.    Nicholas:    Will    you    kindly    inform    me    in 

what   location    the    sea-horse    is    found    in    the    Atlantic 

Ocean,  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  how  they  are  caught? 

One   was   given    me    not   long   ago    and   was   bought    in 

Florida.  0.  . 

Sincerely   yours, 

Harold  Snow. 
There  are  a  number  of  species  of  sea-horses  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
common  one  of  this  region  is  Hippocampus  hud- 
sonius,  found  from  Cape  Cod  to  Charlestown,  and 
not  generally  common.  Our  supply  is  secured  by 
purchase  from  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  where 
they  are  picked  off  the  pound  nets.  They  may 
occasionally  be  picked  up  at  sea  from  among  the 
floating  seaweed.  There  is  one  species  that  is 
found  in  the  West  Indies  and  extends  across  the 


Photographed  at  the  New  York  Aquarium. 
Copyright,  1906,  by  The  New  York  Zoological  Society. 

SEA-HORSES. 

Atlantic  to  West  Africa.   Two  others  are  more  lo- 
cally confined  to  the  Florida  coast.  — R.  C.  Osborn. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  A  HAIR  HYGROSCOPE 

Ken  more,  New  York. 
Dear   St.    Nicholas  :    Please   advise   me   as   to   where   T 
can  purchase  a  hair  hygroscope  of  the  type   illustrated 
in  the  "Nature  and  Science"  department  of  the   March 
number  of  St.  Nicholas. 

Yours  very  truly, 

E.  L.  Ouchie. 

The  word  hygroscope  is  composed  of  two 
Greek  words,  — hygros,  wet,  and  skopos,  watcher, 
—the  instrument  enabling  us  to  watch  the  vary- 
ing amount  of  water  in  the  air.  There  are  sev- 
eral elaborate  forms  to  be  purchased  of  dealers 
in  scientific  apparatus,  but  a  simple  form  may  be 
easily  made  with  a  human  hair,  because  such  a 
hair  varies  slightly  in  length  according  to  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere. 

A  simple  hair  hygroscope  consists  of  a  base 
(A)  about  five  inches  by  seven,  to  which  the  up- 
right (B),  about  twenty  inches  high,  may  be  fas- 
tened by  a  screw  from  beneath,  or,  better,  by 
being  well  glued  into  a  snugly  fitting  hole. 

Near  the  top  of  this  upright,  a  heavy  wire  (C) 
is  thrust  and  made  to  fit  tight.  Near  the  bottom 
of  the  upright,  say  from  three  to  four  inches 
above  the  base,  are  two  cross  arms  (D  and  E). 
About  one  inch  from  the  upright,  two  pieces  of 
tin  (F-F)  are  fastened  to  the  cross  arms,  as 
shown.  Near  the  top  of  each  of  these  pieces  is 
a  small  hole  through  which  passes  a  needle  carry- 
ing a  cork  (G).  This  should  be  perfectly  cylin- 
drical, and  the  needle  exactly  through  its  center 
(axis).  A  pointer  or  hand  (H)  is  cut  out  of  thin 
Bristol-board  and  painted  black.  The  eye  of  the 
needle  is  put  through  a  hole  in  this  pointer  and 
fastened  with  glue.  This  hole  should  be  so  lo- 
cated that  the  two  ends  of  the  pointer  will  bal- 
ance. A  hair,  or  a  very  slender  catgut  violin 
string,  is  suspended  from  the  wire  (C),  passed 
around  the  cork  two  or  three  times,  and  a  weight 
(J)  fastened  to  the  free  end.  This  weight  should 
be  just  heavy  enough  to  keep  the  hair  of  string 
tight  and  straight.  A  graduated  arc  is  fastened 
farther  out  on  the  arm  (E).  This  may  be  a  piece 
of  cardboard,  or,  better,  a  tin  form,  as  shown,  to 
hold  different  cards  with  differently  divided  arcs, 
which  may  be  slipped  in  or  out,  as  at  K,  which 
shows  one  in  readiness  to  be  put  into  place. 

The  blank  cards  have  the  arc  of  a  circle  drawn 
on  them,  so  that  when  in  place  the  center  of  the 
circle  will  be  at  the  needle  that  supports  the  cork. 
This  may  be  easily  done  by  removing  the  needle, 
putting  the  cards  in  place,  and  drawing  the  arc 
with  one  leg  of  the  compass  in  the  hole  through 
which  the  needle  passes. 

The  arc  is  best  divided  by  experiment.  One 
way  is  to  leave  the  instrument  in  a  moist  place 
for   an   hour    or    so.      The   pointer    can    then   be 


placed  where  desired  by  turning  the  wire  (C) 
and  winding  up  the  hair  or  letting  it  out,  accord- 
ing as  you  desire  to  raise  or  lower  the  hand.    The 
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instrument  should  then  be  put  in  the  driest  place 
available.  The  thread  will  contract  as  it  dries, 
and  make  the  cork  rotate,  which  in  turn  will 
make  the  hand  move.  These  two  points  will  de- 
note the  extremes  of  humidity.  You  may  then 
divide  the  arc  according  to  your  fancy. 

The  longer  the  hair  and  the  smaller  the  rota- 
ting cork,  the  greater  will  be  the  distance  trav- 
eled over  by  the  pointer.  Several  holes  may  be 
bored  in  the  upright  to  accommodate  hairs  of 
different  lengths,  and  corks  of  different  diame- 
ters may  be  tried  until  the  instrument  works  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  experimenter. 

A  thermometer  may  be  added  if  you  wish  to 
record  the  temperature  in  connection  with  a  rec- 
ord of  the  moisture.  The  weight  (J)  is  merely  a 
small  fish-line  sinker  or  a  split  bullet.  This  holds 
the  hair  firmly  to  the  cork  (G).  — C.  B.  Davis. 


JOHNNY'S  NEW  RIBBON 


(.1    New  England  Mother  Goose) 


BY  CAROLINE   STETSON   ALLEN 


There  was  once  a  clear  little  boy  named  John 
and  Johnny  and  Jack.  For  his  father  called  him 
John,  his  mother  and  little  sisters  called  him 
Johnny,  and  a  little  boy  next  door  called  him  Jack. 

Johnny  liked  nothing  so  well  as  bright  colors. 
When  he  and  his  two  sisters,  Letty  and  Mary, 
were  shown  the  full  moon  coming  up  behind 
Grandpapa's  bam,  Letty  said:  "Oh,  how  big  it 
is!"  And  Mary  said:  "How  round  it  is!"  But 
little  Johnny  cried:  "It  's  like  my  orange  ball!'' 

And  when  Aunt  Greta  took  the  children  to  the 
village  store,  and  let  them  each  choose  some- 
thing, Letty  wanted  a  hoop,  and  Mary  chose  a 
doll's  cooking-stove,  but  Johnny  asked  for  a  book. 

"But  you  can't  read  yet,  deary,"  said  Aunt 
Greta.     "See  here!  look  at  this  trumpet." 

"I   just   want   the  book,   please,"   said  Johnnv. 


"He  wants  it  because  the  cover  's  such  a  bright 
green,"  said  Letty. 

So  Aunt  Greta  bought  the  green  book,  and 
Johnny  took  it  to  bed  with  him  every  night. 

Johnny  was  almost  always  merry  and  glad,  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  beautiful  colors  every- 
where. In  the  spring  he  saw  the  purple  violets 
and  pink  May-flowers  and  the  green  grass. 

In  the  summer  he  saw  the  changing  colors  of 
the  sea,  and  of  the  shells.  He  thought  the  shells 
looked  like  bits  of  the  sea,  grown  hard. 

Then  in  the  fall  he  liked  to  fill  his  hands  with 
shining  brown  nuts.  But  he  liked  even  better  to 
gather  the  bright  red  and  yellow  leaves. 

When  winter  came,  the  colors  were  quite  dif- 
ferent, but  Johnny  liked  to  run,  in  his  scarlet 
coat  and  cap,  to  look  at  the  frozen  pond.     The 
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pond  was  a  silver  mirror,  and  lie  could  see  the 
blue  sky  in  it. 

But  one  thing  Johnny  did  n't  like  at  all.  Letty 
and  Mary  wore  hair-ribbons,  and  he  did  n't  have 
any.  "You  're  a  boy,  Johnny,"  said  Mary.  "And 
boys  don't  wear  hair-ribbons." 

But  Johnny  still  looked  longingly  at  the  yellow 
ribbons  tying  Letty's  brown  braids,  and  the  blue 
bow  topping  Mary's  yellow  curls. 

"I  want  a  ribbon,"  said  Johnny.  Now  when 
Letty's  birthday  came,  Mama  was  in  bed  with  a 
bad  cold.  So  Letty  could  n't  have  any  party. 
But  Mama  said  that  she  and  Mary  might,  after 
school,  go  to  the  fair. 

The  fair  was  in  Miss  Lucy  Hale's  parlor;  and 
one  could  buy  toys  and  lemonade  and  other  things. 

"Shall  we  take  Johnny?"  asked  Mary. 

"Oh,  dear,  no!"  cried  Letty.  "He  would  lie 
such  a  bother." 

So  the  two  little  sisters  got  ready,  and  went  to 
the  fair.  Mama  had  given  each  of  them  some 
pennies  to  spend,  and  at  first  Letty  felt  very 
happy,  and  did  n't  give  a  thought  to  Johnny. 

She  bought  a  little  doll's  pump.  It  was  a  real 
pump,  and  if  you  put  water  in,  and  then  worked 
the  handle,  up  and  down,  the  water  would  run 
out  of  the  spout. 

Mary  spent  all  of  her  pennies  buying  glasses  of 
lemonade.     "It  's  so  good,  Letty  !"  she  said. 

When  Mary  had  finished,  she  looked  all  about 
for  Lettv,  but  Lettv  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 


The  truth  is,  Letty  had  asked  if  she  might  ex- 
change the  toy  pump  for  a  piece  of  ribbon.  It 
was  a  charming  ribbon  —  sky-blue. 

Letty  had  remembered  Johnny,  playing  alone 
at  home,  and  how  he  wanted  a  hair-ribbon. 

So  Letty  ran  home  with  her  parcel.  First  she 
went  up  to  her  mama's  room,  and,  softly  opening 
her  door,  said:  "Oh,  Mama,  can  Johnny  go  to  the 
fair?" 

"Why  yes,  darling.  I  don't  mind  if  you  take 
him  for  a  little  while.  But  put  on  his  thick  coat 
and  his  new  fur  bonnet.  Don't  forget  his  mittens  !" 

Then  Letty  hurried  to  the  nursery.  There  sat 
Johnny,  all  by  himself  in  the  window-seat,  for 
Nursie  had  slipped  down  to  the  kitchen  to  gossip 
with  the  cook.     Johnny  looked  quite  forlorn. 

Letty  ran  over  to  him,  and  how  bright  his  little 
face  grew  when  he  saw  her.  She  drew  the  pretty 
blue  ribbon  from  her  pocket,  singing: 

"Johnny  shall  have  a   new  bonnet. 
And  Johnny  shall  go  to  the  fair  : 
And  Johnny  shall  have  a  new  ribbon, 
To  tie  up  his  bonny  brown  hair. 

"And   why  may  not   I   love  Johnny  ? 
And  why  may  not  Johnny  love  me  ? 
And  why  may  not  I  love  Johnny, 
As  well  as  another  body?" 

So  Johnny  had  a  hair-ribbon  at  last !  And  he 
went  to  the  fair  and  stayed  a  whole  half-hour, 
and  had  a  beautiful  time  with  Lettv  and  Mary. 
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The  writers  of  prose  came  to  the  front  this  time  —  with 
a  tribute  to  August  which  accords  to  the  midsummer 
month  a  very  high  place  in  the  calendar.  Several  of  these 
little  essays  are  delightfully  written,  and  we  should  have 
been  glad  to  award  the  gold  prize  to  three  or  four  of  them 
■  if  their  authors  had  previously  won  the  silver  badge.  They 
have  won  it  now.  however;  and  all  this  applies,  as  well,  to 
the  fine  bit  of  verse  entitled  "  Midsummer  Joys,"  on  p.  948. 


We  owe  hearty  thanks,  also,  to  our  young  friends  of  the 
camera  this  month,  for  many  beautiful  outdoor  scenes,  and 
our  only  regret  is  that  we  can  find  room  for  so  few  of  them 
in  the  crowded  pages  of  the  League. 

The  young  artists  are  well  represented,  too;  and  their 
clever  contributions  included,  likewise,  many  drawings 
almost  as  good  as  those  here  printed,  but  that,  willy-nilly, 
were  barred  out  by  the  pressure  on  our  space. 


PRIZE-WINNERS,  COMPETITION  No.   138 

In  making  the  awards,  contributors'  ages  are  considered. 

PROSE.     Silver  badges,  Elisabeth  Haerle  (age  12),   Indianapolis,   Ind.  ;    H.  Hardy  Heth   (age  14),  Montpelier,  O.  ; 
Elizabeth  Ferguson    (age   14),   Pasadena,    Cal.  ;    Mary  Swift  Rupert  (age   13),    Marshallton,  Del.  ;    Mary  Carver 
Williams  (age  13),  Chicago,  111.  ;  Isabel  Briggs  (age  13),  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  Winona  Jenkins  (age  15),  Augusta,  Me. 
VERSE.     Silver  badges,  Winifred  Ward  (age   16),  Beauiieu,  England;  Caroline  C.  Roe  (age   17),  Tacoma,  Wash. 
DRAWINGS.     Gold  badge,  Margaret  A.  Foster  (age  16),  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Silver  badges,  Ruth  Seymour  (age   11),   So.   Orange,  N.  J.;  Carlotta  Hamilton  (age  14),   Mobile,  Ala.;    Pauline 
Kerkow  (age   14),   New  York  City;  Elizabeth  Terriberry  (age  15),  New  York  City. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.     Silver  badges,  Harold  R.  Griffith  (age  16),  Montreal,  Can.  ;  Dorothy  I.  Dickey  (age  17),  Land- 
lock,  Alaska. 

WILD  CREATURE  PHOTOGRAPHY.     Class  "  C  "  prize,  Arthur  Blue  (age  17),  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
PUZZLE-MAKING.     Gold  badge,  Mary  Chapin  (age   14),  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Silver  badge,  Dorothea    Flintermann  (age  13),  Detroit,  Mich. 

PUZZLE  ANSWERS.       Silver  badges,  Irving  Keegan  (age   17),  Brooklyn,    N.    Y.  ;    Joseph    B.    Kelly  (age  16), 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A    TRAVELER.  BY    ELIZABETH    TERRIBERRY,    AGE    15. 

(SILVER    BADGE.) 


SANDPIPER."       BY    ARTHUR    BLUE,    AGE    IJ.       (PRIZE,    CLASS 
— GOLD    BADGE — WILD   CREATURE    PHOTOGRAPHY.) 
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MIDSUMMER  JOYS 

BY    ANNA    D.    STEARNS     (AGK    I  5) 

There  's  bathing,  and  boating,  and  driving,  and  such; 

When  feeling  too  cool,  there  's  base-ball  ; 
But  give  me  a  dory,  a  hook,  and  a  line, 

For  fishing  's  the  best  of  them  all. 

You  just  put  some  bait  on  the  end  of  your  hook, 

Then,  tied  to  the  line  strong  and  tight, 
You  let  it  sink  down  to  the  home  of  the  fish, 

And  patiently  wait  for  a  bite. 

Perhaps  after  waiting  about  half  an  hour 

(One  reads,  during  this,  a  nice  book), 
You  feel  a  great  tug,  pull  your  line  up,  and  find 

A  sculpin  has  swallowed  your  hook  ! 

'T  is  not  what  one  catches  so  much  as  the  thrill 

Of  something  alive  on  your  line, 
That  makes  you  go  home  thinking  (if  you  're  like  me), 
"Well,  fishing  is  certainly  fine!" 

WHAT  AUGUST  MEANS  TO   ME 

BY    ELISABETH    HAERLE    (AGE    12) 

(Silver  Badge) 

August  is  not  as  pleasant  and  flowery  a  month  as  May 
or  June,  but  it  means  a  deal  of  happiness  to  me,  because 
it  is  the  month  in  which  comes  my  mother's  birthday. 

That  is  always  a  gala-day  in  our  little  green  bungalow 
in  the  country.     The  sun  shines  its  brightest,  the  birds 
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A    SHADY    NOOK.  BY    FRANCES    CROSBY    HAMLET,    AGE    17. 

(HONOR    MEMBER.) 

sing   their    sweetest    songs,    and    the    flower    buds    open 
especially  for  this  day. 

My  two  brothers  and  I  get  up  very  early  (five  o'clock 
is  none  too  soon)  and  run  to  garden,  field,  and  wood  to 
get  flowers  to  decorate  the  table.     The  birthday  cake  is 


A    SHADY  NOOk 


BY  DOROTHY    I.     DICKEY,   AGE   17.       (SILVER   BADGE.) 


artistically  adorned  with  fresh  dewy  nasturtiums  and 
tender  green  ferns.  A  large  bouquet  of  black-eyed 
Susans  and  early  goldenrod  decks  the  table  near  by, 
and  a  wreath  of  leaves  lies  ready  to  crown  the  queen  of 
the  day. 

When  all  the  many  gifts  are  arranged,  my  mother  is 
ushered  into  the  little  screened  porch  that  is  our  dining- 
room.     Then  happiness  reigns  supreme  ! 

All  the  relatives  from  the  city  are  invited  out  for 
the  day.  The  arrivals  of  gifts  and  their  givers  take  up 
the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  an  exciting  game  of 
croquet  is  played. 

But  the  crown  of  festivities  comes  in  the  evening. 
A  little  half-hour  play  is  given  by  my  brothers  and  my- 
self, for  the  family  only.  It  is  written  by  "Miss  Elisa- 
beth Haerle,"  as  the  playbill  says.  As  there  are  but 
three  actors,  several  parts  must  be  taken  by  one.  It  is 
usually  about  a  princess,  her  lover,  and  a  fairy,  or  witch, 
my  younger  brother  acting  as  page.  But  this  year  the 
play  must  be  more  elaborate.  Perhaps  you  see  now 
why  August  means  much  happiness  to  me. 

AN  AUGUST  ADVENTURE 

BY    WINONA    JENKINS    (AGE    15) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Every  year  since  I  can  remember,  we  have  spent  our 
summers  by  a  certain  quiet  lake  in  Maine,  and,  until  a 
few  years  ago,  our  chief  boat  had  been  a  sail-boat.  This 
boat  (called  the  Goldiving)  belonged  to  Grandfather 
before  Father,  and  it  was  his  pride  that  it  could  not 
tip  over. 

This   particular    day    I    speak    of    was,    I    think,    about 
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SHADY   NOOK. 

four  years  ago.  It  was  a  pleasant  da}',  just  right  for 
pleasure-sailing.  We  had  had  some  friends  out  with  us, 
and  had  left  them  at  the  shore.  When  we  started  out 
again,  Papa  told  Tom  (one  of  our  neighbor's  boys)  that, 
as  it  was  his  birthday  (and  there  was  not  too  much 
wind),   he  might  handle  the  sails  going  back.     He  was 

much  delighted,  for, 
though  only  twelve 
years  old,  he  under- 
stood quite  a  lot  about 
sailing. 

We  started  out  all 
right,  and  had  gotten 
quite  a  little  away 
from  the  shore,  when 
a  quick  gust  of  wind 
came.  Now,  of  course, 
the  proper  thing  to  do 
was  to  let  the  sail  out, 
but  Tom  had  the  rope 
tangled  up  among  his 
feet  (and  so  had  Papa, 
though  we  did  not  find 
that  out  till  later),  so 
he  thought  he  would 
draw  the  sail  in  for 
just  an  instant  so  as  to 
untangle  the  rope. 
But,  alas!  it  was  an  instant  too  long,  for  the  next  we 
knew,  the  boat  was  filling  with  water,  and  Mama  had 
barely  time  to  tell  me  to  hold  on  to  the  edge  of  the 
boat,   before   we   were   in   the   water.      Papa   had   seized 


SHADY    NOOK. 
CLOSE, 


'      BY  E.  GERTRUDE 
AGE    14. 


HADY  NOOK.  BY  HAROLD  R.   GRIFFITH,  AGE  16.      (SILVER  BADGE  ) 


was  Edna  who  gave  the  "fire-alarm,"  for  she  shrieked 
so  loud  that  some  people  on  the  shore  heard  and  came 
running  down  to  our  rescue,  and  we  were  soon  safe  on 
land.  But  Mama  and  I  never  feel  easy  in  a  sail-boat, 
and  Papa  sold  the  Goldwing  the  next  year. 


"A    SHADY   NOOK.  BY    MARION    EYSE    SAVAGE,    AGE    15. 

Edna    (my    small    sister)    and    supported    her   and   him- 
self, while  Mama  and  I  hung  on  as  best  we  could.     It 


A    SHADY    NOOK.  BY    LOUIS    WERNER,    JR.,    AGE    14. 

WHAT. AUGUST  MEANS  TO  ME 

BY    MARY   SWIFT    RUPERT    (AGE    13) 

(Silver  Badge) 
August  means  to  me — idleness.     Its  long,  hot  days  are 
meant  to  be  dreamed  away. 

Early,  on  an  ideal  August  morning,  fairy  cloaks, 
sparkling  with  dew-jewels,  are  spread  out  everywhere 
to  dry  in  the  floods  of  golden  sunshine,  and  everything 
is    fresh    and    cool.      But,    later,    there    is    a    complete 
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change  :  the  air  is  still,  even  oppressed,  and  a  soft,  blue 
haze  hangs  over  all.  What  could  be  more  delightful, 
now,  than  to  take  some  dear,  fifty-times-read  book  un- 
der your  arm,  climb  some  shady,  wide-branching  tree, 
and  there  lose  a  whole  morning  in  the  familiar  pages? 
The  morning  gone,  you  go  in,  have  lunch,  and  then  sit 
out  on  the  porch,  twiddling  with  some  sewing,  building 
air-castles,  and  thinking  a  long  afternoon  before  you. 
But,  when  you  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  clock,  it 
says  five  quite  plainly.  Where  has  the  time  gone  ? 
Now  a  fresh  breeze  springs  up  and  cools  the  parched 
fields.  In  an  incredibly  short  time  it  becomes  a  wind  ; 
the  roll  of  distant  thunder  is  heard — we  are  in  for  a 
summer  storm.  You  run  out  on  the  lawn  and  vainlytry 
to  race  with  the  wind,  which  nearly  sweeps  you  off  your 
feet.  The  sky  is  almost  black.  The  storm  and  wind 
are  struggling  together.  Flash !  Crash !  again  and 
again ;  the  scream  of  the  wind,  the  moan  of  a  falling 
tree,  and,  above  all,  the  dull,  heavy  sound  of  the  blind- 
ing, drenching  rain,  which  falls  in  sheets.  With  one 
last,  wild  spurt,  you  gain  the  porch  just  as  the  rain 
and  wind  slacken  ;  they  cease  altogether ;  a  rift  shows 
in  the  clouds,  and  through  this  the  sun  breaks,  glorious, 
flooding  everything  with  light.  But  soon  he,  too,  goes, 
sinks  into  a  wonderful  red-and-purple  bed,  sends  long 
golden  shafts  across  the  sky,  and  the  day  ends. 

MIDSUMMER  JOYS 

BY   ELIZABETH   PAGE  JAMES    (AGE    l6) 

{Honor  Member) 
One  August  morning,  dew-empearled, 
I  stood  and  watched  the  waking  world 
As  it  lay  smilingly  unfurled 
Upon  my  raptured  sight. 

One  August  evening,  glory-filled, 
The  air  with  richest  gold  instilled, 
I  heard  a  thrush's  night-song  trilled, 
And  watched  the  sunset  light. 

And  oh,  the  mystery  that  stirred, — 
The  thousand  silent  sounds  that  whirred  ; 
The  breathing  of  the  earth  I  heard, 
One  starry  August  night ! 

AN  AUGUST  ADVENTURE 

BY   ISABEL  BRIGGS    (AGE    1 3) 

{Silver  Badge) 
To  this   day   I   do   not  know  exactly   how   it   happened. 
Daddy  and  I  had  paddled  across  from  the  camp  to  watch 


shore — crash  !  I  saw  the  edge  of  our  canoe  rise  up,  and 
had  barely  time  to  grasp  it,  when  I  caught  one  last  vivid 
glimpse  of  the  deep  blue  sky  and  the  river  with  the  sun 
on  it,  and  the  water  closed  over  my  head.  Instantly  I 
realized  the  situation  :  we  had  tipped  over ;  we  were 
having  an  adventure  ;  but  I  feared  my  adventure  might 


TRAVELERS. 


DY  EDITH  P..  PRICE,  AGE  14. 


"A  TRAVELER."   BY  RUTH  SEYMOUR,  AGE  II.   (SILVER  RADGE.) 

a  regatta  on  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac,  and  as  we 
were  skirting  the  deep  fringe  of  canoes  that  lined  the 
Vol..  XXXVIII.— 119. 


not  be  orthodox  ;  it  was  very  difficult  to  hold  my  breath, 
but  I  might  be  still  more  uncomfortable  if  I  did  n't  hold 
it.  To  breathe  or  not  to  breathe,  that  was  the  question. 
But  I  never  decided  it,  for  just  then  my  head 
bobbed  out,  and  I  found  Daddy  and  half  a  dozen 
chivalrous  strangers  in  the  water  hunting  for  me.  I 
was  immediately  lifted  into  a  canoe,  and  told  to  "Sit 
still,  little  girl  ;  just  sit  still."  Then  I  was  handed  to 
the  man  in  the  next  canoe,  who,  repeating,  "Sit  still, 
little  girl  ;  just  sit  still,"  passed  me  on.  When  I  finally 
reached  the  shore,  I  was  hurried  to  the  club-house  and 
arrayed  in  some  extra  clothes  belonging  to  a  child  some 
four  years  younger  than  I.  And  then,  to  my  chagrin, 
they  capped  my  adventure,  my  long-wished-for  adven- 
ture, by  wrapping  me  in  a  pink  baby-blanket,  paddling 
me  back  across  the  river,  and  carrying  me  to  Mother  ! 

MIDSUMMER  JOYS 

BY   WINIFRED    WARD    (AGE    16) 

{Silver  Badge) 
On  a  cold  winter  day,  when  pleasures  are  few; 
You  have  some  excuse  if  your  manners  are  blue  ; 
But  when  all  the  world  in  gay  raiment  is  decked,  ' 
A  snap  or  a  snarl  has  a  monstrous  effect. 

A  cross  word  or  so,  when  the  trees  are  unclad, 
Might  make  folks  remark  that  your  conduct  was  bad  ; 
But. when. the  "Queen  Summer"  has  clothed  every 

bough, 
Bad  tempers  arc  evils  she  cannot  allow. 

When  we  share  in  the  joys  of  a  midsummer's  day. 
We  wish  that  the  queen  of  all  seasons  could  stay  ; 
But,  alas  !  she  must  journey  away  on  the  breeze, 
To  visit  our  sisters  far  over  the  seas. 
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MIDSUMMER  JOYS 

BY    MARIE  LOUISE    HERSEY    (AGE    l6) 

Oh,  now,  for  those  midsummer  joys  I  am  wishing. 
For  ducking  and  diving,  and  swimming  and  fishing, 
For  boating  and  sailing,  or  driving  and  riding, 
Our  thoughts  in  the  woods  to  wild  nature  confiding  ; 
For  sea-shore  and  cottage,  or  canvas  and  camping, 
With  stories  by  firelight,  and  days  spent  in  tramping, 
With  berries  in  thickets  and  flowers  in  the  hollow, 
With  thunder-showers  often  but  sunshine  to  follow, 
With  freedom  and  gladness  and  bountiful  pleasure, 
The  midsummer  joys  are  the  joys  without  measure. 


AN  AUGUST  ADVENTURE 

BY    CLAIRE    H.    ROESCH    (AGE    1 3) 

"Say,  Cary,"  cried  Gordon  Williams,  one  sultry  after- 
noon in  August,  as  he  sauntered  into  his  friend's  den, 
"how  'd  you  like  to  go  a  little  way  up  the  river  with  me 
in  my  canoe  ?" 

"Very  much,"  replied  Cary.     "When  are  you  going?" 

"Right  now." 

"All  right,  I  'm  with  you." 

It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon.  The  river  was  as 
smooth  as  glass,  and  here  and  there  on  its  broad  bosom 
lay  a  patch  of  sunlight  that  had  filtered  through  the 
leaves  of  the  overhanging  trees.     There  was  no  sound 


shore.  Both  boys  were  good  swimmers  and  reached 
the  bank  in  safety. 

They  came  back  in  the  canoe,  and  Cary  sat  very  still. 

When  they  were  on  land  again,  they  hurried  home 
and  kept  out  of  their  friends'  way  until  they  were  once 
more  in  dry  clothes. 

They  are  both  grown  men  now,  but  Cary  still  remem- 
bers his  August  adventure,  and  never  tries  to  stand  in 
a  canoe. 

WHAT  AUGUST  MEANS  TO  ME 

BY  ELIZABETH    FERGUSON    (AGE   14) 

(Silver  Badge) 
August  means  to  me  the  pleasure  of  lying  on  a  pile  of 
sweet-scented,  newly  mown  grass  and  watching  the 
white  clouds  go  floating  listlessly  across  the  blue,  blue 
sky  ;  watching  the  bees  as  they  buzz  and  sup  about  the 
flowers  opening  under  the  hot  rays  of  the  midday  sun  ; 
hearing  the  sweet  melody  of  those  little  birds  who  are 
not  discouraged  by  the  heat,  and  who  seem  to  be  verily 
running  over  with  the  joy  and  pleasure  of  living;  feel- 
ing the  sweetly  scented  breeze  brush  softly  across  my 
cheek,  and  whispering  into  my  ear  of  the  joys  of  other 
lands,  perhaps  fairer  and  more  beautiful  than  this. 

Or  August  means  the  pleasure  of  paddling  idly  down 
a  mountain  stream,  close  to  the  banks,  where  one  may 
see  many  wonderful  flowers,  hear  the  sweet,  contented 
songs  of  many  birds  as  they  dart  here  and  there  among 


TRAVELERS."   BY  HELEN  ALDLS  BRADLEY,  AGE  16. 


to  break  the  drowsy  stillness  except  the  lazy  chirp  of 
some  bird,  or  the  swish  of  Gordon's  paddle  as  it  made 
its  way  through  the  clear  water. 

"Cary,"  he  said,  after  they  had  gone  about  half  a 
mile,  "I  '11  bet  you  can't  get  a  leaf  from  that  tree,"  and 
he  pointed  at  one  whose  branches  seemed  almost  to 
touch  the  water. 

"I  bet  I  can,"  replied  Cary. 

Gordon  paddled  over  to  the  river-bank,  and  Cary, 
without  thinking,  and  before  Gordon  had  time  to  stop 
him,  stood  up  and  reached  for  the  branch.  The  canoe 
wabbled  unsteadily,  there  was  a  splash,  and  boys  and 
canoe  went  under  the  water. 

They  arose  instantly,  and  Gordon  grasped  the  canoe 
with   one   hand,  and  with  the  other  struck  out   for  the 


the  trees,  and  the  gentle  murmuring  of  the  water  as  it 
softly  laps  against  the  sides  of  the  canoe.  Then  can  one 
dream    dreams   of   pleasure-  and   joys   of   days   to   come. 

Or  August  means  a  walk  in  the  cool  and  peace  of 
twilight  through  the  calm  woods,  still,  except  for  the 
sweetly  tender,  yet  strong,  note  of  the  wood-thrush,  as 
he  sings  his  mate  to  sleep,  with  his  beautiful  serenade 
"U-a-li-alo  u-a-li." 

So  August  is  the  month  of  lazy  happiness,  of  idle 
wanderings,  of  the  returning  to  Nature,  of  sweet- 
scented  breezes,  of  happy  day-dreams,  of  crooning 
sounds,  and  bird  songs  ;  of  opening  flowers,  of  hot  mid- 
days, of  cool  evenings.  Certainly,  though  August  has  its 
unpleasantnesses,  it  is  one  of  the  happiest  of  happy 
months  that  make  up  one  happy  year. 
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WHAT  AUGUST  MEANS  TO  ME 

BY    MARY    CARVER    WILLIAMS    (AGE    13) 

{Silver  Badge) 
One  of  my  favorite  sports  and  pastimes  is  archery.     It 
requires  not  only   patience   and  skill   but  concentration 
and  forethought. 

In  England,  archery,  as  a  sport,  may  be  traced  back 
to  Robin  Hood's  time,  and  as  an  agency  of  war,  to  a 
much  earlier  period,  but  has  only  been  established  in 
America  within  recent  years.  It  has  grown  rapidly, 
however,  and  spread  all  over  the  country.  Every  year, 
in  August,  a  national  tournament  is  held  ;  archers  com- 
ing all  the  way  from  Seattle  to  Boston  join  in  this 
reunion  competition. 

For  the  last  five  years  it  has  been  held  in  Chicago, 
on  the  open  green  in  front  of  the  Refectory  in  Wash- 
ington Park.  It  lasts  four  days,  at  the  end  of  which 
prizes  and  medals  are  awarded. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  shoot,  ropes  are  stretched  to 
keep  out  the  onlookers,  policemen  pace  to  and  fro  to 
prevent  strangers  from  venturing  near  the  targets,  and 
yeomen  string  their  bows  and  fill  their  quivers.  As  a 
bugle  blows,  an  archer  at  each  target  rises,  and,  standing 
with  bow  in  hand,  nocks  his  arrow,  and  lets  it  fly.  One 
of  the  prettiest  sights  is  the  flight-shooting  on  the  last 
day,  when  each  archer  tries  to  see  how  far  he  can  send 
an  arrow. 

And  so,  in  practising  for  this  annual  event,  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  its  pleasures,  it  may  readily  be  seen 
that  August  means  a  great  deal  to  me  in  the  way  of 
delightful  recreation. 

WHAT  AUGUST  MEANS  TO  ME 

BY    MILDRED    A.    B0TSF0RD    (AGE    17) 

{Honor  Member) 
August  always  calls  to  my  mind  a  mental  picture  of  a 
peaceful  country-side  wrapped  in  stillness,  except  for 
the  occasional  buzz  of  a  bee  as  he  lights  on  a  meadow- 
daisy.  Not  a  breath  moves  the  white  clouds ;  not  a 
rustle  whispers  among  the  trees.  The  brook  flows  along 
so  quietly  you  can  scarcely  hear  it  rippling  over  the 
stones  ;  and  the  birds — the  heat  has  hushed  their  chirp- 
ing for  the  present.  In  the  field  across  the  dusty  road 
are  mowers  busy  at  their  work.  I  can  see  the  farm- 
hands in  overalls  and  big  straw  hats,  deftly  swinging 
their  scythes  and  leaving  in  their  wake  a  pathway  close- 
cropped  and  smooth.  From  my  lazy  retreat  in  the 
hammock  beneath  shady  maples,  I  can  sniff  the  delicious 


BY    MARGARET    A.    FOSTER,    AGE    16.        (GOLD    BADGE.) 


fragrance  of  fresh-cut  hay.  I  close  my  eyes  and  sink 
back  among  the  pillows,  drinking  in  the  calm  and  beauty 
of  this  August  afternoon.  A  favorfte  book  I  have  been 
reading    falls    from    my    hand ;    it   is   John    Burroughs's 


"A  TRAVELER. 

BY    CARLOTTA 

HAMILTON, 

AGE    14. 

(SILVER  BADGE.) 


A    TRAVELER."      BY  PAULINE    KERKOW,  AGE  14.       (SILVER.  BADGE. ) 


"Birds  and  Poets,"  and  I  lie  still,  letting  my  thoughts 
wander  at  random  over  the  delightful  pages.  Suddenly 
across  the  hills  a  mellow-toned  church  bell  rings  out — 
six  o'clock,  and  tea-time.     An  August  day  is  over. 
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WHAT  AUGUST  MEANS  TO  ME 

BY    H.    HARDY    HETH    (AGE    14) 

{Silver  Badge) 

I  picture  to  myself  a  narrow,  country  road,  covered  an 
inch  thick  with  fine,  dry  dust.  On  either  side  are 
withered  weeds  and  grasses,  choking  for  lack  of  mois- 


"a  travelkr.' 


BY    ELSIE    L.    RICHTER,    AGE    14. 


ture,  parched  with  heat.  Above,  in  the  tree-tops,  each 
leafy  bough  rests  in  perfect  stillness,  for  not  a  breath 
of  air  is  stirring;  and,  looking  down  upon  this  scene,  a 
blazing  sun  glares  in  a  cloudless  sky.  Now  a  bird  sails 
forth  from  some  shaded  dwelling,  but  finding  itself  the 
only  sign  of  life  about,  soon  again  retires. 

At  last !  some  one  is  approaching !  Here  comes  a 
fisher-lad  ;  torn  overalls,  big  straw  hat,  red  bait-can,  and 
all.  A  fish-pole  dangling  over  his  shoulder,  his  bare 
feet  making  little  clouds  of  dust  rise  at  every  step,  he 
trudges  listlessly  on,  till,  reaching  a  small  brook  (which 
is  nearly  dry),  he  baits  his  hook,  and  idles  the  hours 
away  in  dreamy  silence. 

But,  while  I  linger,  a  change  in  the  whole  atmosphere 
takes  place,  as  wondrous  as  if  done  by  magic.  The  sun 
now  penetrates  from  the  west,  where  golden-tinted 
clouds  have  gathered  to  bid  the  day  farewell.  One  by 
one  the  stars  appear ;  a  fresh  breeze  makes  each  leaf 
dance  with  delight.     Twilight  wanes. 

Finally  the  fisher-boy  stirs  from  his  reverie  to  find  a 
fish  waiting  on  the  hook.  Perhaps  it  has  been  there  for 
hours,  unheeded  by  him.  He  plods  homeward  with  his 
prize,  and  darkness  falls.  The  moon,  with  a  soft,  cool 
glow,  melts  the  world  into  a  dreamland,  and  all  cares 
of  day  are  washed  away  in  the  pure  light.  And  I  de- 
cide, e'er  the  picture  vanishes,  that  August,  with  its 
dreamy  days  and  nights,  is  the  most  beguiling  of  all 
months. 


MIDSUMMER  JOYS 

BY    CAROLINE   C.    ROE    (AGE    17) 

{Silver  Badge) 
On  midsummer  morn,  the  sun  comes  up 

O'er  the  hills  all  flashing  with  dew, 
And  the  wind  blows,  full  of  the  singing  of  birds 

And  the  joy  of  the  morning  new  ; 
On  the  crest  of  the  hill  a  shepherd  lad' 

Pipes  soft  to  the  boundless  blue. 
And  oh,  for  the  joy  of  the  midsummer  morn, 
For  the  scent  of  the  flowers,  for  the  thrush  on  the  thorn  ! 

In  the  midsummer  noon,  the  poppy  buds 

Droop  drowsily  in  the  sun, 
All  through  the  silent  and  quivering  air 

The  hummings  of  insects  run  ; 
The  shepherd  boy  is  asleep  in  the  shade, 

With  his  song  but  just  begun. 
And  oh,  for  the  joy  of  the  midsummer  noon, 
For  the  shady  pool  with  the  lilies  strewn  ! 

In  the  midsummer  night,  the  moonlight  pure 

Turns  darkness  into  gold  ; 
The  glamour  lies  on  the  landscape  still, 

And  magic  breathes  from  the  wold  ; 
The  shrilling  joy  from  the  shepherd's  pipe, 

Sounds  from  the  sleeping  fold. 
Oh,  praise  for  the  joy  of  the  midsummer  night, 
For  the  moth's  silver  wing,  and  the  star's  clear  light  ! 


THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR 
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A   TRAVELER.  BY    MERKIL   VV. 
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PRIZE  COMPETITION  NO.  142 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  awards  gold  and  silver  badges 
each  month  for  the  best  original  poems,  stories,  drawings, 
photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle  answers.  Also,  occasion- 
ally, cash  prizes  of  five  dollars  each  to  gold-badge  win- 
ners who  shall,  from  time  to  time,  again  win  first  place. 

Competition  No.  142  will  close  August  10  (for  for- 
eign members  August  15).  Prize  announcements  will  be 
made  and  the  selected  contributions  published  in  St. 
Nicholas  for  December. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four  lines. 
Subject,  "Kind  Hearts." 

Prose.  Essay  or  story  of  not  more  than  three  hundred 
words.     Subject,    "  Gifts/'  or  "  A  Cheerful  Giver." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted  ;  no  blue 
prints  or  negatives.     Subject,  "  Caught  by  the  Camera." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or  wash. 
Subject,  "  Good  Friends,"  or  a  Heading  or  Tail-piece 
for  December. 

Puzzle.  Any  sort,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  the  an- 
swer in  full,  and  must  be  indorsed. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Must  be  indorsed  and  must  be  addressed  as  explained  on 
the  first  page  of  the  "Riddle-box." 

Wild  Creature  Photography.  To  encourage  the  pur- 
suing of  game  with  a  camera  instead  of  with  a  gun.  The 
prizes  in  the  "Wild  Creature  Photography"  competition 
shall  be  in  four  classes,  as  follows  :  Prize,  Class  A,  a 
gold  badge  and  three  dollars.  Prize,  Class  B,  a  gold 
badge  and  one  dollar.  Prize,  Class  C,  a  gold  badge. 
Prize,  Class  D,  a  silver  badge.  But  prize-winners  in  this 
competition  (as  in  all  the  other  competitions)  will  not 
receive  a  second  gold  or  silver  badge.  Photographs  must 
not  be  of  "protected"  game,  as  in  zoological  gardens  or 
game  reservations.  Contributors  must  state  in  a  few  words 
where  and  under  what  circumstances  the  photograph  was 
taken. 

Special  Notice.  No  unused  contribution  can  be  re- 
turned by  us  unless  it  is  accompa?ncd  by  a  self-addressed 
and  stamped  envelop  of  the  proper  size  to  hold  the  manu- 
script, drawing,  or  photograph. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber  or  not, 
is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  a  League  badge  and 
leaflet,  which  will  be  sent  free.  No  League  member  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear  the 
name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be  indorsed  as 
"original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or  guardian,  who  must  be 
convinced  beyond  doubt  that  the  contribution  is  not  copied, 
but  wholly  the  work  and  idea  of  the  sender.  If  prose,  the 
number  of  words  should  also  be  added.  These  notes  must 
not  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  but  on  the  contribution  itself — 
if  manuscript,  on  the  upper  margin  ;  if  a  picture,  on  the 
margin  or  back.  Write  or  draw  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only.  A  contributor  may  send  but  one  contribution  a 
month — not  one  of  each  kind,  but  one  only. 
Address  :  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

Union  Square,  New  York. 
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BEGINNING  A  COLLECTION 

The  collecting  habit  is  almost  as  deeply  rooted 
in  human  nature  as  the  eating  or  sleeping  habits, 
though  it  is  n't  so  continuously  in  evidence.  But 
hardly  any  one  escapes  it;  young  or  old  or  in  be- 
tween, it  strikes  us  sometime,  with  collections  of 
all  kinds,  from  pressed  wild  flowers  to  mountains 
—  or,  at  least,  scrambles  to  their  summits,  which 
is  a  collecting  mania  with  a  few.  I  know  one 
woman  who  thus  collects  mountain  climbs,  though 
from  my  point  of  view  she  has  never  so  much  as 
seen  a  mountain.  She  goes  all  over  the  world, 
adding  new  climbs  to  her  collection ;  the  diffi- 
culties overcome  in  securing  her  last  specimen, 
the  time  occupied  in  its  attainment,  that  is  all  a 
mountain  means  to  her ;  its  sublimity,  its  beauty, 
its  wild  and  lonely  grandeur,  and  the  soul-awak- 
ening view  to  be  enjoyed  from  its  slopes  or  peak, 
these  things  concern  her  not  at  all.  It  was  the 
number  of  feet  ascended,  the  rests  she  was 
obliged  to  take,  the  camps  she  made  overnight, 
the  quarrels  with  her  guides,  the  false  trails  she 
followed,  that  formed  the  sole  object  of  her  con- 
versation. She  had  put  her  foot  on  the  moun- 
tain's neck,  as  it  were;  but  nonetheless  she  had 
somehow  lost  the  mountain,  and  any  one  whose 
heart  is  really  stirred  at  the  sight  of  a  fine  photo- 
graph of  any  of  the  peaks  she  has  climbed,  has 
got  more  of  the  mountain  than  will  ever  fall  to 
the  share  of  my  adventurous  acquaintance.  She 
simply  takes  her  own  small  personality  to  such 
or  such  an  elevation  above  the  sea,  at  a  greater 
or  less  expenditure  of  fatigue  and  time  and  risk 
of  life  and  limb;  but  with  the  mountain  itself 
she  has  nothing  to  do. 

This  is,  however,  a  digression.  Many  moun- 
tain climbers  really  do  collect  mountains,  and 
have  not  only  the  courage  and  strength  of  their 
successful  effort  tucked  away  in  their  memories, 


but  also  the  glory  of  what  they  saw  and  felt  for 
a  permanent  possession.  This  kind  of  collecting 
is  worth  while.  The  sort  that  excludes  every- 
thing but  the  mere  getting  and  holding,  the  sort, 
for  example,  that  collects  useless,  absurd,  and 
ugly  things  simply  for  the  excitement  of  running 
them  down  and  saying  triumphantly,  "I  have 
more  paper  match-boxes  or  iron  nails  than  any- 
body else  on  earth,"  this  sort  of  collecting  is  a 
foolish  indulgence  and  a  waste  of  time. 

But  to  collect  something  truly  worth  while  is 
to  add  an  interest  to  life  and  provide  an  unfailing 
source  of  pleasure.  There  are  many  kinds  of 
such  collections,  from  simple  inexpensive  natural 
objects,  like  the' wild  plants  of  your  State,  its 
butterflies,  or  moths,  or  geological  specimens,  to 
rare  prints  or  old  china ;  you  can  collect  old  coins 
or  new  post-cards,  Colonial  furniture  or  photo- 
graphs—  and,  what  brings  me  to  my  mutton, 
Books. 

Now,  collectors  of  books  can  be  quite  as  absurd 
as  mountaineers  or  paper  match-box  enthusiasts. 
There  is  many  a  man  with  a  passion  for  first  edi- 
tions who  never  looks  within  the  covers  of  his 
treasures,  and  to  whom  a  book  is  nothing  unless 
it  possess  a  certain  stamp  or  date  or  frontispiece 
or  what-not,  things  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  real  book,  any  more  than  the  number  of  feet 
ascended  in  a  day  has  anything  in  common  with 
the  real  mountain. 

But  to  collect  books  as  books,  because  of  what 
is  inside  them,  is  an  excellent  thing,  and  one  al- 
most any  boy  or  girl  can  engage  in  with  the 
greatest  possible  results  of  use  and  delight. 
Books  are  concerned  with  all  the  interests  of  life; 
they  are  most  of  them  by  no  means  expensive, 
they  are  easily  taken  care  of,  good  to  look  at  in 
a  room,  and  they  lead  to  a  constantly  widening 
knowledge,  not  only  on  their  particular  subjects, 
but  on  many  others.   They  reward  collectors  well. 
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The  collecting  of  a  library  is  the  work  of  a 
lifetime,  and  if  any  of  you  feel  like  beginning  it, 
I  should  advise  your  choosing  some  special  sub- 
ject or  author  as  a  starter.  Not  that  I  think  you 
ought  to  exclude  other  books  or  reading;  but 
that  your  chief  efforts  be  directed  along  a  defin- 
ite line,  toward  what  attracts  you  more  strongly 
than  anything  else. 

Suppose  you  are  devoted  to  an  outdoor  life,  to 
camping,  rowing,  sailing,  fishing.  Perhaps  you 
don't  care  for  books  at  all,  and  think  them  rather 
stuffy  and  tiresome.  The  woods  and  lakes  and 
sea  are  good  enough  for  you,  you  think.  But  try 
getting  a  book  or  two  by  men  who  have  also 
loved  nature,  and  who  have  come  to  know  out- 
door matters  very  well  indeed.  Get  Walter 
Camp's  books,  for  instance,  books  full  of  definite 
information  in  regard  to  sports  and  life  in  th'e 
open.  Stewart  Allen  White's  stories  will  be  good 
reading.  Spread  out  a  bit  then  with  Burroughs 
and  Jefferies,  with  their  charming  descriptions 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  so  many  things  be- 
longing to  outdoor  life,'  things  you  might  never 
discover  for  yourself,  or  would  not  understand 
if  you  saw.  By  that  time  it  will  be  strange  if 
the  charm  of  reading  has  not  begun  to  take  hold 
of  you.  You  will  want  the  books  of  Audubon 
and  Wilson,  who  not  only  knew  more  than  most 
people  about  birds,  but  who  spent  a  large  part  of 
their  existence  in  the  forest  and  field,  had  many 
amazing  adventures,  and  wrote  of  them  in  a  way 
you  cannot  help  liking.  By  this  time  your  col- 
lection is  beginning  to  look  interesting.  Get 
other  books  on  birds  and  animals,  on  hunting  in 
strange  lands,  study  about  trees  and  wild  plants 
and  fruits,  read  Thoreau,  and  add  his  "Walden" 
and  "Maine  Woods"  to  your  shelves.  By  this  time 
you  may  even  find  you  like  Emerson's  poems  on 
nature,  full  of  love  for  and  observation  of  this 
wild  world  you  love  yourself. 

Thou  can'st  not  wave  thy  staff  in  air 

Or  dip  thy  paddle  in  the  lake, 
But  it  carves  the  bow  of  beauty  there 

And  the  ripples  in  rhyme  the  oar  forsake. 

If  you  have  ever  paddled  your  canoe  in  a  lake 
and  watched  the  widening  ripples  slip  away,  you 
will  read  those  lines  with  pleasure— and  you  will 
love  your  paddling  all  the  better  for'  the  memory 
of  words  that  fit  it  so  well. 

But  don't  be  content  simply  with  the  better 
known  books.  Explore  for  yourself;  there  is 
where  one  of  the  collector's  joys  is  to  be  found. 
Hunt  up  volumes  that  have  anything  to  tell  you ; 
but  never  get  any  that  are  n't  good  just  because 
they  are  on  your  subject.  One  of  the  first  things 
to  learn  in  making  any  sort  of  collection,  is"  what 


to  eliminate.  It  is  an  excellent  plan,  once  or 
twice  a  year,  to  go  carefully  over  your  books  and 
decide  upon  each  volume  on  the  shelves.  There 
will  be  some  that  are  not  really  worth  while,  to 
you  at  least.  Don't  keep  them ;  give  them  away, 
or  exchange  them  for  something  you  do  want.  I 
don't  mean  that  you  should  turn  out  any  good 
book,  just  because  you  have  read  it.  A  good 
book  should  be  a  permanent  possession.  Don't 
be  hasty  in  deciding  that  a  book  is  not  worth 
keeping,  but  when  you  are  sure  it  is  not  up  to  the 
mark,  is  slovenly,  or  incorrect,  or  poor  in  any 
way,  chuck  it  out. 

If  your  bent  is  toward  fairy  tales,  you  can 
make  a  beautiful  collection  of  the  good  ones 
from  all  over  the  world.  These  will  lead  to  folk 
stories,  to  old  ballads  and  border  songs,  to  sagas 
and  runes  of  ancient  times.  The  first  book  you 
get  with  an  aim  is  a  magnet  that  will  attract  and 
attract,  proving  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  real  li- 
brary. People,  knowing  what  you  want,  will  add 
to  your  books,  taking  trouble  to  give  some  special 
volume  you  need ;  and  from  your  main  stem  will 
spring  countless  branches.  A  story  on  sea  voy- 
ages will  lead  you  to  Samoa,  where  you  will  cross 
Stevenson's  trail  and  find  yourself  deep  in  his 
delightful  letters  and  sketches  of  the  South  Sea 
islands.  This  will  awaken  your  interest  in  other 
islands,  in  savage  tribes,  their  art  and  customs. 
Exploration  is  allied  to  this,  and  what  wonderful 
books  there  are  on  that  topic,  with  all  their  ro- 
mance of  unknown  lands  and  unsailed  seas ! 

Tap  the  book-stream  anywhere,  and  there  's  no 
telling  to  what  it  will  not  grow,  to  what  splendid 
ocean  it  may  not  lead.  Say  that  you  begin  with 
a  single  author,  Scott,  for  example.  First  you 
get  all  the  books  he  wrote,  then  books  about  him, 
like  Lockhart's  famous  Life,  or  a  biography  such 
as  that  by  Florence  MacGunn,  "Sir  Walter 
Scott's  Friends."  You  won't  stop  there.  You 
will  add  books  on  the  Scotland  of  Scott's  own 
day,  and  the  periods  in  which  his  romances  are 
cast.  You  will  get  the  enchanting  Border  litera- 
ture, volume  by  volume.  You  will  want  histories 
of  the  two  Pretenders,  of  the  great  Clans,  of  the 
old  towns  and  wild  islands.  You  will  stumble  on 
other  Scottish  authors,  and  take  up  the  lives  of 
Scotch  statesmen,  to  follow  their  influence  in 
England,  their  adventures  in  the  colonies.  That 
will  bring  you  to  government  generally,  and  the 
wonderful  struggle  of  humanity  toward  freedom, 
of  which  we  told  our  story  last  month. 

It  is  an  excellent  idea,  after  you  have  been  ac- 
quiring books  along  a  certain  line  for  some  time, 
to  take  up  another  and  quite  different  subject  as 
a  minor,  a  side,  issue.  If  you  are  devoting  your- 
self to  travel,  for  instance,  it  might  be  good  to 
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take  up,  to  a  smaller  extent,  books  on  a  special 
period  of  art,  or  history,  or  works  of  imagina- 
tion. For  you  must  be  careful,  in  becoming  a 
collector,  not  to  narrow  yourself  down.  A  main 
interest  is  not  good  if  it  excludes  too  much.  Be- 
sides, if  you  read  only  your  own  subject,  you  not 
alone  cut  out  other  and  just  as  important  inter- 
ests, but  you  really  lose  along  your  own  line,  too. 
For  instance,  to  know  and  love  the  fairy  stories 
you  ought  to  know  how  they  came  to  be  written, 
how  for  ages  man  expressed  his  ideas  of  the  uni- 
verse and  human  life  by  such  tales,  and  how  all 
true  stories  are  linked  with  them. 

Indeed,  if  one  takes  up  anything -in  this  world 
and  really  learns  it  thoroughly,  its  greatest  lesson, 
and  its  most  amazing  one,  is  this  very  fact  of  the 
interweaving  of  everything  about  us,  of  the  re- 
lationship of  things  to  one  another,  even  those 
that  seem  farthest  removed.  Somebody  said  once 
that  when  you  blew  a  whistle,  you  set  the  entire 
universe  in  motion ;  this  is  an  exaggerated  way 
of  putting  the  matter,  but  true  it  is  that  you  can 
hardly  touch  upon  anything  that  has  an  end  until 
you  reach  the  confines  of  space  and  time.     Of 


course,  in  the  multiplicity  that  surrounds  us,  we 
must  put  the  emphasis  on  one,  or,  at  best,  a  few, 
out  of  the  many,  but  we  must  not  be  afraid  of 
following  wherever  these  go.  If  you  are  tramp- 
ing along  in  the  track  of  your  pet  hobby,  col- 
lecting, let  us  say,  the  lives  and  memoirs  of  the 
brave  pioneers  who  opened  the  wilderness  for 
settlers,  and  you  run  across  something  concern- 
ing a  modern  engineer  that  excites  your  curios- 
ity, don't  turn  away  because  it  is  n't  "your  sub- 
ject." 

Find  out  all  you  can,  and  you  will  soon  dis- 
cover that  the  links  between  the  leather-clad 
woodsmen  who  preceded  civilization  across  the 
Plains  and  the  Rockies,  and  this  scientific  con- 
queror who  is  subduing  their  obstacles,  are  nu- 
merous and  interesting;  your  time  will  not  be 
lost. 

The  point  is,  to  begin  somewhere.  Start  in, 
and  start  in  at  the  turn  that  allures  you  most. 
There  is  no  knowing  where  it  will  end,  if  it  ever 
ends;  but  you  are  going  to  enjoy  every  step,  to 
have  something  to  show  for  each  of  them,  and 
to  have  an  interest  that  will  last  you  all  your  life. 
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>WN  Bird  paivtei  s 
t_  fluttered  1/ilCe  a. 
.-■-3BJTS  Sides  moved  ,k 
out  fastL&s  if  He  Wad  bceiL 
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.  favvy  little> 
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,  ouldivtjeveiv  jiigle-lvis  '. 
^amv.^  "As  for  CHIPNUW 
#      ,^a  tittle '  br  <  Avyv.  IvUG 
toivc^  coottrv^  off 
Tua  f>f  a  tuminy* 
saWsttol<!~ .  SovtKire, 
:|*  all  were,,  qrpwiivay 
.  «     „    ™^a^ie<tct(  aivdii-ivorej 
_omf  or  r  able  every  mliittie/  7J//t 
y(lT(vare  <£w<xsi  " 
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*\Ve  were,  coKt^ 
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-  stavtledl  oj.vt| <^ 


'C01TL-V1\^ 


K1WG 

i$n£X 


of  cvc-v 


•  car  £eace-fuA*ive$s  by  sci'eecHtmK  screan 
FI^HETa^ko  is  ybu,t~  Juu*  Bird  .He  ^/Iwi^s  *Kc  is 

and  all  tfte/ Woods  besides. ("but  f\e 
toom*  q>tict  place  lifce^  ct-f levsfv  of 
^Jirt^^coldiua  and  sputtering  <H  I S 
language^  Ay  as  "Ivccu^^^c^vdjxauglv'tyavid  UW-polite> 
tip  qra65ed  at  least  <^<L<Ot^de,zeiv    little^  bcaucR 
aG    and  sfvooKtfvem; 
^(varmUss  Uttle' 
^8  pecMed  at  sonve, 
*  Smilitig .  0,Was 
oar  peace^  Cr' 
^ov er  W it(v  rag 
jai\  acovtv  Cj    < 

JvauqfUv-tv^uqMy  be-fxavtot*  .  He.  screamed, 

v  *    -tarn.  Rnfc,KWG,#C>>54i:  KWGTlSffEH. 
F!SH,FI$ftt?lSti,  jvtst^Rere  1  blease  audi 
ur  aixd,  scratch  just  A/vKat  I  blease?. 
coti  rse,  ,Wt\at  KlNGTtslvcr  Said  (xatrtH 
fectinqs  and  /  earCt  tell  Voa  Row. 
»;>!ed  civ  tfxat&ot  JIM  DKVtso  I  Will 
cibout  It  all, as  £anCBU)\*r  would* 


<K 


p  ,iv  fvis  "Roy. 
He^tkoifelivt  (vewos^anc/  in- 
ou&AvaV*  So  (ve-  Iscreanved, 

'"~  navir  was  ctny 
tveat  ty  sp  prcjad 

CXnd  tvever  d/ 


SING  about  How  Kind  Pi^hexMT7T 
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©  ,  lumping  ctnciragvrLg ,  (ve.  Came,  to 
our  stream,  tfiat  made  believe^ 
Stiver  witfvfrtgfvt .  Tfveiv  stanvpiixg 
fits  claws  and  screamuxg  a  stream^ 
fve  ordered  R.is  Subjects   to  BITE. 

w  L/VzY  old  CatTtsfvjust  grinned  at 

"•Vr/^ >X  sitty  young  Minna 


id  raoit 


3^B 


,-,ave  oa. 

VtooK,  a -most  violent  TlT^^t^Jveiv  iolty  - 

^"Ftsfv  Stuffed  RooKwitFufUs  NQSEiPete^T! 

^eU  a  av  e  ; '  it  a  ppKe. .  Ctnd  f tumy^s^ 

^Mussel  just  twiddled  (lis  toes  artd 

^o^0^j^^f\X^  JOY   at  t(ve.  JoKE .  § 

P- ^<8§C-T T^^*    Sputtered Wit (v, I aug fvt 


dy 


^ 


4jm^ledwit(\  alee  .TReV  rolled  oivtfKeP^ 
Ifloor  of  tRe  btooK  .TReyf  luttered  t&ait^ 
Tails  i»v  amuse-nvetvt  to  See,   a  KING  TtsRe* — * 


^^  nr-'ftsft  witR  aRooJC  .TReY  VRivledtit  a  jufnbleTT 
ViiTfvey  babbled  VvitR  joy  cmdL  wiggled  and  jiggled. 
-    ^Hr        c       .,     :^y  swu4ecLirC  atanqte^  .TReyO 

Sat  Rauqnly  KING  TVS  (ver  <W Ro  v 
"  ®m  .#^(|_^K^t  stilly 

cr'saicl  fves.wtt(v,i 


aTCci(fewt  s  Red  qpTR  e< 
tfz-/  £o£\to  v  annoy 

fisfved^te       " 
in,  RisMU 


iratd,  -dl  c  s  ome 
l  cRoicev  clairnpny^ 
.  ALL  dozens  of  fttS'V^,  ._ 
yovt  gentlemen'  'cjive  nve. 
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£  COURSE  old  \King  FisWfc  hid  YEiL  adl  all  -wet , 
as  Tis(\eir  just  simtterfcd  on\ct*J  cftoKed,  .  Of  coutsli 
ke  wak  flastelt-cd  cc^AsViq^xi\y  upset  o^xAAricvk, 
'curt/  a  tmfie  torovoKed .  But  -wfiLat  was  mast  tryittg-f: 

ll  L/-\n3  ldiiciK-inq  land  witting  jeivotig 
v v  ed\it  ^beqatis  e  Rle  \ocls  bctdd 
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tfv<^ 
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whip-poor-wills  sommmw. 


0,  X 


«§£?/ 


0, 


>7 


sit  all  alone  and  I  wait  and 

0  yes,  all  alone,  POOR  ME! 
X  wait  and  I  whistle  on  Willow  Bough 

Or  up  in  a  lonesome  Tree.    ■  />Y.:>i:£££ 
I  hope  and  I  hope  that  Some  One  "will.; come;) 
Up  over  the  Sundown  Hill,  -  '••''•'£~M?*K, 
Just  Some  One  to  love  me  and  find  me*a\H6fflV>>V;>;;".^?,^y 
A  Home  for  POOR  *Whip-poor-Will?_/.  llzj^' 

0,  I  fly  through  the  Sky  in  the  dark  of- the. Night ;*-^f 

1  sail  on  the  Moonlight  Sea. ..  :  .;?.' 
1  whistle  and  whistle  with  all  of  my  might,  ■' 

But  Kobody  answers  me.    ;  .  •'  :'ty.  . 
There  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  Birdies. 'and;.Thipigi,f 

All  sleeping  so  sound  and  still* '.  ;■  .".*  ;: 
As  poor  Whip-poor-Will  his  poor  Lullaby' sings-; 

0»  pity  poor  Whip-poor-Will!."  •'&  -.'^.'  •■■ 

0»  I  sing  my  poor  Song,  for  it's  all' that ;- 1:1  knowi'^ 

Poor  song  of  three  notes,  -  Just': TERSE. :.;•;;''.;: 
I  sing  it  as  well  as  I  can,  just  to  -show";  y^.;^.:-..;' 

How  lonely  a  Bird  oan  he.  ••  '.- :  *.*:  ;::^> •'.••'; 
0,  I*m  sorry  and  sorry,  the  way. ; my "Spng* s -made ; 

So  little  and  short  and  shrill. ••  •  ['■'/•/-. '.•':■) 
And  I  wonder  and  wonder  if  you  are  AFRAID 

Of  MB,  your  poor  Whip-poor-Will! 

0,  1  say  MWhip-poor-Will'»,  for  I  want  Some  ..One  to.;- 

Yes,  that's  why  I  call  and  call. ;.*-,; '| ■;.'.  •"';.;  ■.•"?$H 
It  Some  One  should  whip  me,  perhaps  when- they '>e;!through 

I  wouldn't  be  lonesome  at  all.   : '^..  .-"v:0' 
And  sometimes  and  often,  when  whippings  are.. done ,'; 

Some  body  gets  CUDDLED,  until 
Somebody  is  happy,  for  surely  Sane  One 

Will  LOVE  MB  and  HUG  Poor-Will! 
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eca-S ,  i$  \\H^-po«n?WU$  Sad  littleSorvq  .  Of 
10  otvewcLtta   if 
iiv  fact  Mrs.DaivCfow 


cowvse  tvo  otvewoutci   tfyiixK  of  \vfiipinnq  poor  "Willi; 

v  E^j  WrcL  stv^tqfvt  to  WiTtV 
BovtqK  Gccte, ,  ■bfve^Vervr^r [first-  SEPTEMBER.  <^eiv 


OW| 


mq    arvd,  rocKe4"Wfap.poov.\\HU  to  Sleep  tiva^lCwa, 
cvpd, - die  -S  ouve  M.©Wetf  -UKe  -w ay .  Aj-ui  ' ;Witl  -wets 
^^Yrfi^-VVT'  ^^  /rtvast  Say"G-ooclntg(U:,J>(2cn'*s,for 
Aj^e/KigKtTlUixgs  are  \\o&dv\xg  aitd  a  Candle  Star 
^gifvng  ovct-  ad/\-ows^Tve<2->c>I'Wis(v  for  You, 
^TGoobDreaiaS  and  briqlvt  SuivsfUne!,  iiv  typwv 
jne^arts  to-nvovifow .  Evly  \/o\,w  lading  J^v^i 
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THE  LETTER-BOX 


Here  is  a  remarkably  impressive  picture  of  a  volcano  in 
the  Philippines,  and  an  interesting  letter  about  it  from 
a  young  friend  of  St.  Nicholas,  Anna  Doris  Hyer. 
The  letter  and  picture  were  forwarded  by  Captain  B.  B. 
Hyer,  now  stationed  at  Manila. 

Fort  Wm.  McKinley. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :   I  send  you  a  photograph  of  Taal 
Volcano  in  action. 

Fort  McKinley  is  about  forty  miles  from  the  volcano. 
There  was  an  aerial  explosion  which  occurred  at  half- 


I  go  to  school  and  am  in  the  eighth  grade.  I  think 
some  things  that  happen  in  school  are  very  funny.  Last 
year  there  was  a  boy  in  a  seventh-grade  history  class 
who  was  writing  a  paragraph  on  Ethan  Allen.  When 
he  finished,  the  teacher  asked  him  to  read  it,  and  in  it 
he  said :  "Ethan  Allen  was  a  Green  Mountain  Boy." 
The  teacher  asked  him  what  a  "Green  Mountain  Boy" 
was,  and  he  said :  "Oh,  he  was  a  boy  who  lived  high  up 
in  the  mountains  and  did  n't  know  much,  so  people 
called  him  green."  Another  boy,  in  describing  the  life 
of  the  early  New  England  settlers,  said :  "If  we  envy 
our  brave  descendants  in  their  fireplaces,  surely  no  one 
will  envy  them  when,  on  cold  winter  mornings,  they 
arose,  and,  on  feeling  no  fire,  freezed  themselves  to 
death."  A  little  sixth-grade  boy  in  a  grammar  examina- 
tion was  asked  to  tell  what  was  placed  at  the  end  of  a 
declaratory  sentence.  His  answer  was :  "A  period, 
called  the  decimal  point,  is  placed  at  the  end  of  every 
sentence." 

Hoping  that  some  day  I  will  be  able  to  sign  my  name 
as  an  honor  member  of  the  League,   I  am 

Your  loving  and  interested  reader, 

Elizabeth  Virginia  Kelly  (age  13). 


Hamilton,  Canada. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  always  enjoy  reading  the  letters 
in  the  Letter-Box,  and  I  thought   I  would  write  you  a 
letter  and  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoy  St.  Nicholas. 

Our  grandpa  gives  my  sister  and  me  St.  Nicholas 
every  year.  When  I  passed  my  examination  my 
grandpa  gave  me  the  dearest  little  gold  watch  imag- 
inable. 

Hoping  to  receive  you  for  years  to  come,  I  remain 
Your  "Can-hardly-wait-to-get-it"  reader, 

Miriam  Louise  Marshall  (age  13). 


.1  jMmni «*•' 


TAAL    VOLCANO    IN    ACTION. 

past  two  a.m.  It  woke  us  up.  We  watched  the  elec- 
trical display  that  followed  for  a  long  time.  The  volcano 
is  in  the  middle  of  Laguna  de  Taal,  or  Lake  Taal,  Phil- 
ippine Islands. 

Sincerely, 

Anna  Doris  Hyer. 


Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 
Dear  St.   Nicholas  :   I  enjoy  St.   Nicholas  more  and 
more   each   year,   and   in   the  three   and   one   half  years 
we   have   taken   it,    I   have   wondered   each   year   how   I 
could  enjoy  it  more. 

I  have  two  brothers  and  two  sisters.  My  little  sis- 
ter is  too  little  to  know  that  there  is  a  St.  Nicholas. 
My  little  brother  thinks  it  's  just  lovely  to  get  the  maga- 
zine, when  Sister  is  n't  looking,  and  tear  the  pages.  My 
little  sister  likes  the  "Betty"  stories,  "The  Brownies," 
"Team-Mates,"  and  the  League,  and  I  like  it  all. 


Gazelle,  Cal. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  am  writing  to  tell  you  about  the 
entertainment  that  we  are  going  to  give.  It  is  going 
to  be  on  the  last  day  of  school.  I  like  the  part  of  the 
"Springtime"  best.  I  like  the  "Rose  Drill"  pretty  well. 
I  don't  like  the  drill  the  boys  have  because  some  of  the 
girls  have  to  march  with  the  boys,  and  I  don't  like  to. 
Then  there  is  a  dialogue  called  "Playing  School,"  too. 
Our  teacher  reads  St.  Nicholas  to  us,  and  I  think  it 
is  fine.  We  live  one  mile  from  the  school  and  walk  it 
every  morning. 

Yours  truly, 

Bertha  Welch  (age  11). 


Rome,  Italy. 
Dear   St.   Nicholas  :    I   enjoy  reading  your  interesting 
continued  stories. 

I  live  in  Rome,  near  the  queen  mother's  palace.  I 
pass  by  there  every  morning  on  the  way  to  school.  I  go 
to  the  American  and  German  schools.  The  apartment 
in  which  I  live  has  a  nice  large  terrace.  From  the 
front  we  catch  a  splendid  view  of  St.  Peter's.  The 
sunsets  behind  it  are  magnificent.  From  the  back  of 
our  terrace  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Sabine  hills. 
Some  of  them  are  covered  with  snow.  When  I  lived 
in  Rome  in  1905,  I  received  you  as  a  Christmas  present. 
My  mother  took  you  when  she  was  a  little  girl.  I  am 
going  to  live  here  until  I  am  ready  to  go  to  college  in 
America.  I  like  America  a  great  deal  better  than  Italy. 
Your  interested  reader, 
Charles  Fairchild  Gill  (age  11). 
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Caesar,     i.  Char. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES 
2.  Area.     3.   Ease.     4.  Seat. 


Chain  Acrostic 
5.  Atri.     6.  Rich. 

Quadruple  Beheadings  and  Triple  Curtailings.  Independ- 
ence. 1.  Inst-ill-ing.  2.  Unre-now-ned.  3.  Aban-don-ing.  4.  Temp- 
era-nce.  5.  Recu-per-ate.  6.  Dish-ear-ten.  7.  Rumi-nat-ion.  8.  Anti- 
dot-ary.  9.  Surr-end-ers.  10.  Unte-nan-ted.  n.  Meta-car-pus. 
12.     Retr-eat-ing. 

Anagram.     Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

Double  Beheadings.  Liberty.  1.  De-lay.  2.  Tr-ill.  3.  Ur-ban. 
4.  Tr-eat.     5.  Ca-rat.     6.  Ba-ton.     7.  Ba-you. 

Illustrated  Zigzag.  Betsy  Ross.  1.  Bison.  2.  Lemon.  3.  Baton. 
4.  Chest.     5.  Story.     6.  Chart.     7.  Spoon.     8.  Aster.     9.  Saber. 

Diagonal.  Napoleon.  Cross-words:  1.  Nonsense.  2.  Baseball. 
3.  Depended.  4.  Reported.  5.  Antelope.  6.  Luncheon.  7.  Position. 
8.  Vexation. 


IN  THE  JULY  NUMBER 

Oblique  Rectangle.  i.  E.  2.  Tan.  3.  Easel.  4.  Newel.  5. 
Lever.  6.  Leper.  7.  Rebus.  8.  Ruler.  9.  Sedan.  10.  Ramie,  n. 
Nisan.  12.  Easel.  13.  Negus.  14.  Lucid.  15.  Sieur.  16.  Ducat. 
17.  Raven.  18.  Tenet.  19.  Negro.  20.  Troth.  21.  Otter.  22.  Helot. 
23.  Rowen.     24.  Ten.     25.  N. 

Numerical  Enigma. 

Boot,  saddle  to  horse  and  away, 
Rescue  my  castle  before  the  hot  day 
Brightens  to  blue  from  its  silvery  gray. 

Novel  Zigzag.  Longfellow,  Paul  Revere,  King  Robert,  Evange- 
line. From  1  to  8,  Hiawatha;  9  to  21,  Miles  Standish;  22  to  30, 
Priscilla;  31  to  34,  Olaf.  Cross-words:  1.  Slack.  2.  Orbit.  3.  Union. 
4.  Gauge.  5.  Offer.  6.  Endow.  7.  Climb.  8.  Level.  9.  Honor.  10. 
Whets.  11.  Apple.  12.  Above.  13.  Julia.  14.  Lions.  15.  Bring. 
16.  Ether.     17.  Avail.     18.  Elfin.     19.  Organ.     20.  Easel. 


To  our  Puzzlers:  Answers  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  10th  of  each  month,  and  should  be 
addressed  to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-box,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  33  East  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  May  Number  were  received  before  May  10  from  Ruth  Austin — "Marcapan" — Katharine 
Wenzel — Ethel  Delahoussaye — J.  H.  F.  Mayo — Frank  Black — Dorothy  and  Robert  A.  Jordan,  Jr. — Bella  Smith — Marion  L.  Ringer — Frederick 
W.  Van  Home — Eula  R.  Hussey — Alfred  B.  North — Judith  Ames  Marsland — Irving  Keegan — Lothrop  Bartlett — Emma  Walker — Harry 
Guthmann — Marian  Shaw — Isabel  Shaw — M.  W.  Johnstone — Florence  West — Joseph  B.  Kelly — Hamilton  B.  Bush. 

Answers  to  the  Puzzles  in  the  May  Number  were  received  before  May  10  from  E.  A.  Thorn,  3 — M.  L.  Willard,  2 — T.  Burgess,  2 — J.  L. 
Austin,  2 — Robert  Burney,  5 — Ferris  Neave,  7 — M.  W.  Armington,  2 — Edna  Meyle,  7 — D.  E.  Sutton,  2 — M.  Miller,  2 — D.  G.  Hyde,  2 — F. 
Hitchcock,  2  —  E.  Botsford,  3 — E.  and  B.  Baumann,  7 — -C.  G.  Cameron,  4 — D.  Talbot,  2 — A.  H.  Jackson,  2 — M.  Coonan,  2. 

Answers  to  One  Puzzle  were  received  from  W.  R.  R.— R.  P.— T.  H— R.  C—  J.  McC— H.  W— R.  B— D.  M.  W— P.  B.— B.  M.— 
W.  P.  F.,  Jr.— A.  B.— F.  S.— G.  A.  W.— G.  P.— K.  C.  M.— R.  F.  T.— E.  R.— E.  W.  F.— P.  B.— A.  O.— E.  H.  S.— D.  B.  M.— D.  L.  M.— 
D.  S.  W.,  Jr.— A.  D— M.  P.— B.  H.— M.  B.  R.— F.  U.  D.— E.  B.— D.  B.— J.  A.  L.— M.  B.  -T.  W.  N.— R.  H.  M— H.  D.— A.  M.— J.  H.  O. 
-J.  N. 


CONNECTED  WORD -SQUARES 


I.     Upper  Square:   i.  To  forfeit.     2.  A  Latin  poet.     3. 
To  utter  melodiously.     4.  Margin. 

II.  Left-hand  Square:  i.  Masculine.  2.  Dry.  3.  A 
large  fish.     4.  Border. 

III.  Central  Square:  i.  Margin.  2.  Color.  3.  Pre- 
sented.    4.  A  masculine  name. 

IV.  Right-hand  Square:  i.  A  name.  2.  A  hillside. 
3.  Comfort.     4.  Want. 

V.  Lower  Square:  i.  A  name.  2.  To  wait.  3.  To 
prepare  for  publication.     4.  Snares. 

Catherine  dunlop  Mackenzie  (League  Member). 

TRIPLE  BEHEADINGS  AND  TRIPLE  CURTAILINGS 

(Gold Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 

Example:    Triply   behead   and   triply   curtail   a   carrier, 
and  leave  a  Japanese  coin.     Answer,  mes-sen-ger. 

In  the  same  way  behead  and  curtail,  1.  Jolted,  and 
leave  to  nudge.  2.  Drawing  in,  and  leave  a  globe. 
3.  A  famous  little  island,  and  leave  something  worn  on 
the  head.     4.   Efflux,   and  leave   a  masculine   nickname. 


5.  Feeling,  and  leave  occupied  a  seat.  6.  A  writer  of 
themes,  and  leave  a  small  rug.  7.  A  number  so  great 
that  it  is  seldom  used,  and  leave  sick.  8.  Spending  the 
winter  in  any  place,  and  leave  three  quarters  of  a 
long-winged  aquatic  bird.  9.  Nethermost,  and  leave 
a  pronoun. 

The  initials  of  the  nine-letter  words  spell  the  name  of 
the  first  permanent  English  settlement  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  initials  of  the  three-letter  words  spell 
the  name  of  a  man  always  associated  with  that  place. 

MARY    CHAPIN. 
DOUBLE  ZIGZAG 

i      ...     3 


Cross-words:  i.  A  place  of  ingress.     2.  A  slow-moving 
person.     3.  Expiring.     4.  Kindles.     5.  Eagerness. 

Zigzag,   from   1   to  2,  a  country  ;   from   3   to  4,  a  dan- 
gerous animal  found  in  that  country. 

mary  e.  hale  (League  Member). 

NOVEL  ACROSTIC 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  initials  will  spell  the  Christian  name,  and 
another  row  of  letters  the  surname  of  a  famous  author. 
Cross-words  :  1.  Having  a  saucy  appearance.  2.  Un- 
matched. 3.  A  ladle.  4.  A  color.  5.  To  dismount.  6. 
Part  of  a  sled.     7.  A  weapon. 

Marion  louise  ringer  (League  Member). 
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THE  RIDDLE-BOX 


NUMERICAL  ENIGMA 

I  am  composed  of  twenty-four  letters  and  form  a  quota- 
tion from  "The  Two  Paths." 

My  1 1-2-24-20  are  playthings.  My  1 3-5-1 8-1 6  is 
situation.  My  23-10-1-21  is  of  sound  mind.  My  7-15- 
12-6  is  a  smile.  My  4-17-3-9  is  possesses.  My  14-22- 
19-8  is  walk. 


All  of  the  seven  objects  shown  in  the  above  picture 
may  be  described  by  words  of  the  same  length.  When 
rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below  another,  the  ini- 
tial letters  will  spell  the  name  of  a  famous  poet  who 
was  born  in  August.     Designed  by 

Cornelia  kephart  (League  Member). 

CONCEALED  DOUBLE  ZIGZAG 

In  the  following  sentences  are  concealed  eight  words 
of  five  letters  each.  When  these  are  rightly  guessed 
and  written  one  below  the  other,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  occur,  take  the  first  letter  of  the  first  word,  the 
second  of  the  second,  the  first  of  the  third,  the  second 
of  the  fourth,  etc.,  and  spell  an  age  which  League  mem- 
bers regret  to  reach.  Then  take  the  third  letter  of  the 
first  word,  the  fourth  of  the  second,  the  third  of  the 
third,  the  fourth  of  the  fourth,  etc.,  and  spell  what  they 
are  obliged  to  say  to  the  League  when  they  have 
reached  this  age. 

Does  n't  it  make  you  feel  fine  to  see  something  by 
yourself  in  a  lovely  magazine  like  St.  Nicholas? 
What  shall   I   send  !      Shall  it  be  drawing,  or  essay,  or 


poem?  I  decide  on  a  riddle.  If  it  is  published,  I  rush, 
red  with  pleasure,  to  show  it  to  Mother.  I  make  her 
read  it  again  and  again,  and  she  is  very  glad  to.  "Well, 
well,  is  n't  it  lovely  that  it  's  printed!"  she  exclaims. 
For  the  first  few  minutes,  every  one  of  my  thoughts  is 
centered  on  my  own  riddle.  After  that,  I  decide  to 
guess  the  others.  Then,  laying  St.  Nicholas  on  the 
table  before  me,  I  set  to  work,  feeling  very  grateful  to 
the    League    for    the    great    fun    clever    riddles    always 

brine-  ,„  TIT  t-  ■> 

e.  Adelaide  hahn   (Honor  Member). 


A  PUZZLE  IN  ADDITION 

Add  to  a  drink  a  letter 

And  make  what  people  eat ; 
Add  to  this  food  a  letter 

And  make  what  's  full  of  heat, — 
For  this  will  surely  cook  the  food 
And  make  it  tender,  sweet,  and  good. 

Now  add  another  letter — 

Here  's  a  river  flowing  fast ! 
And  still  another  letter — 
It  rides  upon  my  last. 
Add  yet  another — to  make  your  goal, 
And  lo,  this  floats  above  the  whole. 

EMMA  c.  dowd. 

SYLLABLE  TRANSPOSITION 

Transpose  the  syllables  of  one  word  and  make  another 
word.  Example :  Transpose  a  citizen  of  a  powerful 
European  country,  and  make  part  of  a  stable.  Answer: 
German.     Manger. 

I.  Showering,  and  make  a  kind  of  carpeting.  2.  Es- 
teem, and  make  an  apparition.  3.  The  head-dress  of  a 
bishop,  and  make  to  forgive.  4.  Criminal,  and  make 
pertaining  to  the  Alps.  5.  To  hearken,  and  make  to 
engage  for  military  service.  6.  To  debase,  and  make 
faithful  in  allegiance. 

The  initials  of  the  transposed  words,  in  the  order 
here  given,  will  spell  the  name  of  a  famous  and  ancient 
race  of  people. 

WORD-SQUARES 

I.  I.  Keen  enjoyment.  2.  The  pen-name  of  an  English 
essayist.     3.  Part  of  a  door-frame.     4.  A  narrative. 

II.  1.  Outer  covering.  2.  Cattle.  3.  Hostelries.  4. 
A  snug  home.  f.  v. 

BOX  PUZZLE 


(Silver  Badge,   St.  Nicho 


as  League  Competition) 


Cover:  i.  Plastic  earth.  2.  To  forfeit.  3.  A  continent. 
4.  A  period  of  time. 

Front:  i.  Flastic  earth.  2.  A  narrow  way.  3.  A 
feminine  name.     4.  A  period  of  time. 

Right  side:  i.  A  period  of  time.  2.  Comfort.  3. 
Small  serpents.     4.  Repose. 


Left  side:  i.  Plastic  earth. 


DOROTHEA    FLINTERMANN. 


THE    DE  VINNE    PRESS,  NEW  YORK. 


ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


^~^# 


Hungry  ? 

Well,  I  should  say  so! 

«I  Eat  PETER'S,  the  Standard  Eating  Chocolate. 

^  When   people   are   out   of  doors    a   lot,   as    they 
are  in  August,  they  feel    the   need   of  sweets. 

fl  Eat  Peter's  —  a  food  and  candy  combined. 


Peter's  Milk  Chocolate  Peter's  Almond  Milk  Chocolate 

Peter's  Milk  Chocolate  Croquettes  Peter's  Bon-Bons 

Peter's  "  Thimbles  "  with  Roasted  Hazelnuts 


St.  Nicholas  League  Advertising  Competition  No.  1 16. 


Time  to  hand  in  answers  is  tip  August  10.      Prizes  awarded  in  October  number. 


For  the  1  1 6th  Competition  we 
shall  ask  you  to  correct  the  follow- 
ing letter,  copying  it  with  your 
correction,  and  sending  it  in  neatly 
written  and  free  from  errors.  Do 
not  change  it  except  enough  to 
make  it  correctly  written,  spelled, 
and  punctuated : 

August  second,  '  1 1 . 
Dear  Saint  Nickolas; 

I  have  been  reading  over  some 
of  the  advertisement  pages;  in  a 
recent  no.,  and  notised  the  firm's 
names  and  addresses.  Carefully. 
Here  are  a  few  have  I  got  them 
alright !  or  not ! 

A  candy  chicklets  was  i  Gold 
Meddle  Flower  and  the  northen 
Pasific  was  another,  wile  Kinsford's 
Korn  starch  was  mentioned  for 
blank  mange. 

The  folding  browny  is  a  chimera 
for  taking  lithographs,  and  Kel- 
log's  corn  flacks  are  good  two  ate, 
Four  a  way  to  clene  rings  and 
broaches  I  very  Soup  994A  per 
cent  is  reccomended.  Miss  Lib- 
bey  peers  coily  above  a  adver- 
tizement  of  Dried  Slice  Beaf,  and 
Peet  R's  chockolate  has  a  fine  color 
ilustacion.    The  Ponds'  Ecstrat  pic- 


ture  made   me  laf  extreamely — it 
was  so  humerus?  And  quaint. 

Breaker's  Bakefast  Coco  I  have 
scene  many  times,  and  I  wished  I  'd 
brung  a  package;  to  eat  with  my 
Rogers  Bros.  Spoon,  and  Poast 
toasties  and  poach  egg;  Which  I 
all  ways  have.  My  appurtite  is 
ecselent  at  altimes  ;  For  desert,  give 
mejelly-O,  rasbery  flayvor. 

Then,  on  my  Raceicle  bicicle,  I 
would  of  taking  a  ride  to  my  Ken- 
yoh  Take  Down-Play  house. 

Thats  what  I  call  tip  top  past 
time  do'nt  you? 

Faithful  your  friend 
"Molly  Make-Beleive." 

The  prizes  will  be  awarded  for 
the  best  letters  received,  age  being 
considered. 

Here  are  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions: 

One  First  Prize,  $5.00. 
Two  Second  Prizes,  $3.00  each. 
Three  Third  Prizes,  $2.00  each. 
Ten  Fourth  Prizes,  $1.00  each. 

1.  This  competition  is  open  freely 
to  all  who  may  desire  to  compete, 
without  charge  or  consideration  of 
any  kind.  Prospective  contestants 
need  not  be  subscribers  for  St.  Nich- 


(See  also  page    8.) 


ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


ST.  NICHOLAS  LEAGUE 


olas    in    order    to   compete  for   the 
prizes  offered. 

2.  In  the  upper  left-hand  corner 
of  your  paper  give  name,  age,  ad- 
dress, and  the  number  of  this  com- 
petition ( 1 1 6). 

3.  Submit  answers  by  August 
10,  191  1.  Use  ink.  Do  not  in- 
close stamps. 

4.  Do   not    inclose   requests  for 


League  badges  or  circulars.  Write 
separately  for  these  if  you  wish 
them,  addressing  St.  Nicholas 
League. 

5.  Be  sure  to  comply  with  these 
conditions  if  you  wish  to  win 
prizes. 

6.  Address  answers:  Advertising 
Competition  No.  1 16,  St.  Nicholas 
League,  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Report  on  Advertising  Competition  No.  114. 


When  the  Judges  looked  over 
your  sentences  they  realized  what 
a  careful  and  studious  trip  you 
boys  and  girls  took  through  the 
list  of  names  of  twenty  St.  Nich- 
olas advertisers.  This  competition 
was  not  an  easy  one.  It  required 
skill,  and  most  of  all  the  ability  to 
make  a  good  sentence.  Some  of 
you  did  n't  follow  the  rules  and,  of 
course,  your  sentences  could  not  be 
considered.  Always  be  careful  to 
make  your  answers  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  competition,  be- 
cause if  you  fail  to  do  this  your 
contribution  is  not  considered. 

It  was  rather  difficult  to  select 
the  winners  of  this  competition 
because  of  the  large  number  of 
excellent  sentences. 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  prize-win- 
ners.    Their  answers  were  all  good: 


One  First  Prize,  $5.00  : 

Marie  Lawton,  age  11,  New  York. 

Two  Second  Prizes,  $j.oo  each  : 
Annie  Smithee,  age  15,  Colorado. 
Mary   K.  Culgan,  age   16,   Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Three  Third  Prizes,  $2.00  each  : 
Fred  Roterberg,  age  15,  Illinois. 
Dorothy  M.  Smith,  New  Hampshire. 
Louise  Hansen,  age  19,  Norway. 

Ten  Fourth  Prizes,  $1.00  each : 

Mrs.  N.  S.  Bentz,  New  York. 

Kathryn  E.  Smith,  age  10,  Colorado. 

Dora  A.  Pomeroy,  age  13,  Ontario. 

Grace  Featherstun,  age  13,  Missis- 
sippi. 

Eleanor  E.  Kelso,  Massachusetts. 

Estelle  Philpotts,  age  11,  Virginia. 

Paul  Olson,  age  14,  Pennsylvania. 

Louise  Down,  age  15,  Virginia. 

Catherine  Holderness,  age  13,  Ar- 
kansas. 

Edith  C.  Smith,  age  \i,  Colorado. 


(See  also  page  6.) 


ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


This  is  Roasting-ear  Season — time  to 
roast  sweet  corn  over  the  camp-fire  em- 
bers,— Oh,  Yum,  Yum,  Yum  !  Eat  it 
from  the  cob  with  butter  and  salt.  It 
will  blacken  each  side  of  your  mouth, 
but  my  !  who  cares  ? 

This  is  also  the  Harvest  Moon  of  the 
Indians  and  the  Crockett  Moon  of  the 
Boy  Pioneers.  By  the  way,  W.  H.  Hud- 
dle painted  a  bully  portrait  of  Davy 
Crockett.  A  reproduction  of  it  is  in 
Penny  packer's  History  of  Texas.  The 
picture  shows  a  splendid  type  of  man 
holding  a  coonskin  cap  in  his  right  hand  ; 
his  long  hair  thrown  back  from  his  fore- 
head falls  over  the  fringed  cape  of  his 
long-skirted  buckskin  tunic  (called  a 
wammus).  A  broad  strap  crosses  his 
breast,  passing  over  the  left  shoulder,  and 
supports  a  lynx-skin  bullet-pouch  on  his 
right  side,  over  which  hangs  a  cow's- 
horn  powder-flask,  while  his  left  hand 
grasps  the  long  octagonal  barrel  of 
"Betsey,"  his  trusted  rifle. 

David  Crockett,  politician,  statesman, 
philosopher,  humorist,  stump  speaker, 
pioneer,  expert  woodman,  scout,  hero, 
patriot,  and  warrior,  was  a  man  with 
little  book-knowledge,  but  he  was  a 
Dead  Shot  and  he  hit  the  bull's-eye  when 
he  said  "  I  leave  this  for  others  :  When 
I  am  dead,  be  sure  you  are  right,  then  go 
ahead 

Let  that  filter  through  your  heads, 

boys,  until  it  is  part  of  your  thought ; 

then  select  a  Remington  .22. 

It  's  the  right  gun  for  you  because 

it  is  accurate,  dependable,  and  safe. 
A  man's  rifle  built  to  your  size; 


it    is    stanch,     perfectly     balanced,    a 
handsome.    And  it  is  solid  breech,  ham- 
merless,  too. 

There's  little  or  no  possibility  of  the 
Remington-UMC  .22  getting  out  of 
order,  because  it  has  few  and  big  and 
strong  and  simple  parts  to  its  action. 

You  can  shoot  any  kind  of  .22  car- 
tridges you  choose  :  .  22  long,  .  22  short, 
or  .22  long-rifle.  You  can  put  some  of 
each  into  the  magazine  at  the  same  time, 
and  your  rifle  won't  clog. 

There  are  numerous  pestiferous  crea- 
tures on  which  to  exert  your  skill'  as  a 
marksman — creatures  known  to  Crockett 
as"  Varmints"  which  should  be  shot  on 
sight.  The  plague-spreading,  egg-suck- 
ing, chicken-killing,  disgusting  "  Nor- 
way" brown  rat  is  one  of  them,  and  .  22 
UMC  leaden  pills  are  what  it  needs. 
The  blood-sucking  weasel  is  another. 

Our  rapidly  diminishing  gray  squir- 
rels need  protection,  but  their  black-sheep 
cousins,  the  pigeon-killing,  the  birdnest- 
robbing  red  squirrels  need  subjection. 
There  are  many  other  varmints  for  which 
we  might  prescribe  UMC  pills  for  the 
good  of  our  farms,  gardens,  wild  and 
domestic  live  stock,  but  you  know  them. 

Don't  Break  the  Game  Laws  ! 

Don't  Be  a  Game  Hog  ! 

Don't  Get  a  Cheaply-made,  One-horse 
Gun  ! 

Be  sure  you  are  right,  then  go  ahead 
and  get  a  beautiful  Remington  .22. 


ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 
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DURING  I9IO,  2.623.412  CHICLETS  WERE  SOLD  EACH  DAY 


REALLY    DELIGHTFUL 


Canty)  Coated  Qjctawg  $um 

The  singer's  tones  are  more  dulcet,  the  speaker's  voice 
more  clear,  when  Chiclets  are  used  to  ease  and  refresh 
the  mouth  and  throat.  The  refinement  of  chewing  gum 
for  people  of  refinement.  It's  the  peppermint — the  true 
mint. 

For  Sale  at  all  the  Better  Sort  of  Stores 

54  the  Ounce  and  in  54,104  and  254  Packets 
SEN-SEN  CHICLET  COMPANY.metbopolitan  towe»,»Ew  york  r< 


MENNEN'S 

Borated  Talcum 
FOR  MINE 


For  Prickly  Heat   and   Sunburn 
Relieves  all  Skin  Irritations 


Sample  Box  for  4c  stamp 


GERHARD  MENNEN    CO. 

Newark,  N.  J.  Trade-Mark 


10 


The  Boys' 

Book  of  Model 

Aeroplanes 

By  Francis  Arnold  Collins 


Any  boy  can  make  and  fly  the  models 
described  in  this  book — over  fifty  —  and 
have  much  fun  in  the  making  and  flying. 
It  is  just  about  the  best  book  in  print 
for  boys  of  all  ages. 

Over  fifty  helpful  and  interesting  pictures, 
from  photographs  and  from  working  diagrams. 

Price,  $1.20  net;  postage, 
14  cents. 


THE  CENTURY  CO. 

UNION  SQUARE  NEW  YORK 


ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Good-bye,  Boys— Good-bye,  Girls 

We,  — that  is,  pa  and  ma,  sister  and  I,— also 
Bill,  our  cat,— are  going  to  the  country.  We 
take  the  train,  then  a  trolley,  and  at  last 
arrive  at  our  farm  after  a  ten-mile  wagon  ride. 

Ma  has  taken  some  "1847  Rogers  Bros."  spoons 
(made  in  our  town),  to  give  the  church  people. 
I  do  not  like  old  spoons,  and  last  year  at  their 
suppers  the  spoons  they  used  were  something  awful . 

Do  not  forget  to  write  me  at  the  old  address; 
it  will  be  forwarded.  G.S.  ,  Box  846,  Meriden,  Conn. 

P. S. — (Written  by  my  sister).  Yes,  and  they  made 
me  carry  the  cat  instead  of  my  doll,  which  was 
packed  in  a  trunk,  but  we  got  there  all  right.  L.S. 


(847  ROGERS  BROS.® 


X  s 

TRIPLE 


CH ARTE  R 

PATTERN 


This  famous  trade  mark  on  spoons,  forks,  etc., 
guarantees  the  heaviest  triple  plate. 


'Silver  Plate 
that  Wears 

Send  for  catalogue  "  H  5 .  " 


NEW  YORK    CHICAGO 


MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  COMPANY 

(International  Silver  Co.,  Successor) 

:hicago      MERIDEM,  CONN.      SAN  f 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


&2Z2S* 


'S 


"THE  UNIVERSAL  PERFUME" 

Is  unique  in 
versal  in  popular 
be  replaced  by 
tators.  For  the 
ter  shaving-,  as  a 


ex  e  rcising, 
eral  dressing- 
matchless.  Its 
delightful  and 
and  during 
e  sp  e  c  i  ally, 
L  a  n  m  a  n  '  s 
is     truly    a 

ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTE ! 
SOLD  BY  ALL  LEADING  DRUGGISTS 

Sample  mailed  on  receipt  of  six  cents  to  defray 
mailing  charges. 

LANMAN  &  KEMP, 135  ^e?0srkeet 


quality  and  uni- 
ity.       It  cannot 
any    of  its  imi- 
bath,  for  use  af- 
rub-down    after 
and  for  gen- 
table  use,  it  is 
fragrance    is 
permanent, 
hot  weather 
Murray     & 
Florida  Water 
necessity. 


[RUBBER  BUTTON] 

Hose  Supporter 


Guaranteed 
Against 
Imperfections. 


It  wears  well  be. 
cause  it  is  strongly 
made  of  the  best 
materials. 

Children's 

SamplePair 

by  mail, 

16  cents 

(give  age) 


parts  are 
of  select 
quality, 
accurately 
matched 
and  fitted, 
e  clasp  will  not 
slip  off,  yet  it  may 
be  attached  or  re- 
leased, with  perfect 
ease,  even  by  children. 


Look  for  the  Moulded  Rubber  Button  and 
"Velvet   Urip"    stamped  on   the  loop. 
Soldhy  Dealers  Everywhere. 
GEORGE  FROST  COMPANY,  Boston,  U.S.A. 

II 
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ST.  NICHOLAS  STAMP  PAGE 


NOTES  ON  PERU 

PERU  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  country  from 
a  stamp-collector's  point  of  view,  yet  it  is  ne- 
glected by  many  for  the  reason  that  its  various 
issues  are  not  understood.  The  object  of  this  article 
is  briefly  to  throw  a  little  light  upon  the  reason  and 
sequence  of  the  various  surcharges  which  seem  so 
confusing  and  purposeless. 

Stamps  of  the  first  issue  (1857)  are  rare  and  are 
seldom  seen.  They  were  not  issued  by  Peru  itself, 
but  were  bought  or  borrowed  by  that  nation  from 
the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company.  There  is  no 
way  of  telling  the  uncanceled  stamps  of  Peru  from 
those  of  the  Navigation  Company.  But  the  used 
stamps  bear  several  kinds  of  cancelation.  Those 
canceled  with  a  number  were  probably  used  by  the 
Company,  while  these  canceled  with  the  name  of  a 
town  (Lima  or  Callao)  are  considered  genuinely 
used  Peruvian  stamps.  All  stamps  of  this  issue  can 
be  readily  identified.  Stamps  of  the  design  used  in 
1858  to  1862  present  some  difficulties  to  the  begin- 
ner. This  is  the  first  distinctive  issue  of  the  Peru- 
vian government.  The  differences  between  the 
numbers  described  in  the  catalogue  are  to  be  found 
first  in  the  large  or  small  lettering,  and  second  in  the 
lines  of  the  background,  which  are  either  curved 
wavy  lines  or  zigzag  lines  with  sharp  angles.  These 
last  may  be  either  continuous  lines  or  broken  at  the 
angles.  The  issues  of  1862  to  1873  are  easily  iden- 
tified, but  we  must  notice  the  appearance  of  a  stamp 
designed  for  especial  use  in  Lima  and  its  neighbor- 
hood. Why  this  was  done,  we  do  not  know  ;  but  the 
same  thing  occurs  frequently  in  the  subsequent  is- 
sues of  surcharges.  The  issue  of  1874—79  again 
presents  no  difficulties,  but  in  1880  appears  the  first 
of  that  puzzling  series  of  surcharges  which  is  the 
source  of  so  much  trouble  to  the  beginner.  This 
series  of  single  and  double  surcharges  which  seems 
so  confusing  and  aimless  has  really  a  purpose  and 
an  interesting  meaning  when  we  once  grasp  the  se- 
quence and  the  necessity  which  brought  it  about. 
There  are  three  circumstances,  or  periods,  to  be 
borne  in  mind  when  studying  the  surcharges  of 
Peru.  First,  the  entrance  of  Peru  into  the  Postal 
Union ;  second,  the  war  between  Peru  and  Chile ; 
third,  the  reconstruction  of  Peru  after  peace  had 
been  declared. 

Period  I.  The  first  surcharge  (the  "oval  plata"), 
1880,  indicates  on  its  face  that  Peru  has  now  joined 
the  "Union  Postal  Universal,"  and  that  hereafter 
stamps  must  be  paid  for  in  silver  (plata)  as  required 
by  the  laws  of  the  Postal  Union.  This  "oval  plata" 
surcharge  is  of  two  types,  one  for  Peru  generally 
and  one  for  Lima.  Both  were  roughly  applied  with 
a  rubber  hand  stamp  by  the  local  post-office  authori- 
ties. It  will  be  readily  appreciated  that  such  a  pro- 
cess would  not  be  a  permanent  one.  Nor  was  it  so. 
The  American  Bank  Note  Company  of  New  York 
had  the  contract  for  printing  Peruvian  stamps,  and 
word  was  sent  that  all  future  shipments  of  the  de- 
sign then  in  use  should  be  over-printed  by  machine 
with  the  words  "Union  Postal  Universal"  in  some 
suitable  design.  The  now  familiar  surcharge  called 
the  "horseshoe"  was  adopted,  perhaps  that  it  might 
not  deface  the  arms  of  Peru  in  the  middle.     But  be- 


fore the  surcharged  stamps  reached  Peru  great 
changes  had  taken  place,  as  will  be  seen  later. 

Period  II.  In  1881  war  broke  out  with  Chile,  and 
success  at  once  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  latter 
nation,  which  speedily  obtained  control  of  all  the 
seaports  and  many  inland  towns  of  Peru.  The  man- 
agement of  the  postal  affairs  in  the  conquered  terri- 
tory was  now  in  the  hands  of  Chile,  which  at  first 
used  its  own  stamps.  These  Chilian  stamps,  used  as 
Peruvians,  can  be  distinguished  from  the  ordinary 
stamps  of  Chile  only  by  the  cancelations,  which 
bear  the  names  of  Peruvian  towns.  (See  Scott's 
Catalogue,  numbers  44  to  52.)  A  little  later,  in 
1882,  the  Peruvian  stamps  found  in  the  captured 
post-offices  were  used.  In  the  pillaging  of  towns 
and  cities  which  characterized  the  war,  many  stamps 
of  Peru  were  stolen  ;  there  were  also  large  supplies 
of  them  in  the  unconquered  provinces,  and  hence  it 
was  necessary  for  Chile  to  apply  a  control  mark  to 
such  Peruvian  stamps  as  were  issued  by  its  postal 
authorities  in  the  sections  under  Chilian  jurisdiction. 
The  control  mark  adopted  was  the  so-called  "arms" 
surcharge, — the  arms  of  Chile  This  was  applied  to 
the  regular  1874-79  issue,  and  also  to  the  stamps 
with  the  horseshoe  surcharge  previously  mentioned, 
shipped  from  New  York  by  the  American  Bank  Note 
Company.  For  when  they  arrived  all  the  seaport 
towns  had  been  captured,  and  the  stamps  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  This  completes  the 
surcharges  due  directly  to  Chilian  occupation. 

Period  III.  After  peace  was  declared  between  the 
two  nations,  Peru  again  took  up  the  Postal  Depart- 
ment for  the  entire  country.  This  Department  was 
in  great  disorder.  The  authorities  found  on  hand 
stocks  of  stamps  in  varying  quantities  of  the  follow- 
ing varieties :  Unsurcharged  stamps  of  two  issues  ; 
plata  surcharges  of  both  Peru  and  Lima  types ; 
stamps  with  the  horseshoe  surcharge,  and  many 
also  which  bore  the  arms  of  Chile.  The  use  of  these 
last  was  of  course  out  of  the  question, — national 
pride  would  not  permit  it.  The  others  were  all 
available,  but  the  postal  revenue  must  be  protected 
from  loss  through  possible  use  of  thousands  of 
stamps  of  various  issues  which  had  been  stolen 
during  the  war.  For  this  purpose  the  "triangle" 
surcharge  was  devised.  All  stamps,  except  the 
"arms"  surcharge  were  now  over-printed  with  the 
triangle  in  one  or  another  of  its  various  forms.  The 
different  types  of  triangle  are  distinguished  by  the 
single  or  double  inner  frame,  by  the  size  of  lettering 
of  "Peru,"  and  by  the  corners  of  the  triangle  which 
are  either  solid  or  broken  with  flower-like  orna- 
ments. The  application  of  the  triangle  completes 
the  confusing  surcharges.  Subsequently  there  were 
two  surcharges  for  Lima  alone,  but  these  are  easily 
understood.  All  of  the  surcharges  described  were 
superseded  by  a  new  issue  in  1886.  We  can  now 
group  the  surcharges  as  follows :  first,  the  Postal 
Union,  of  which  there  are  three, — Plata  Peru,  Plata 
Lima,  and  horseshoe  ;  second,  Chilian  occupation, — 
Chile  stamps  canceled  in  Peru,  Chilian  arms  alone, 
and  Chilian  arms  with  horseshoe ;  and  lastly,  the 
restoration  surcharges  ;  these  are  all  of  the  triangle 
type, — triangle  alone,  and  triangle  in  connection 
with  each  of  the  three  Postal  Union  types  (Plata 
Peru,  Plata  Lima,  and  horseshoe). 
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ST.  NICHOLAS  STAMP  DIRECTORY 


BIO  STAMP  ALBUM,  10  CENTS. 
8x5  1-8  inches;  546  spaces,  160  pictures;  heavy 
covers.  Bargain!  Other  albums  30c.  to  $55.00. 
Send  for  list  andcopy  Monthly  paper  free.  Scott's 
Catalogue,  800  pages,  paper  covers,  60c.;  cloth, 
75c.  lo8  all  different  Stamps,  Paraguay,  Turkey, 
Victoria,  etc.,  only  10c.  17  different  unused  N'icsl- 
ragua,  Cuba,  Salvador,  etc.,  10c.  Approval 
sheets  50  per  cent  commission.     Scott  Stamp 


IfjggajSgjgmSjg  X-  Coin  Co.,   127  Madison   Ave.,  New   York. 


START  A  COLLECTION  gFUs;\^pLhss; 

U.  S.  Revenues,  U.  S.  Envelops,  Foreign   Envelops,   Match 
and  Medicine,  at  50%  discount.    We  will  send  a  nice  selection  of 
either  of  above  on  approval.      New  England  Stamp  Co., 
43  Washington  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


STAMP  ALBUM  with  538  genuine  stamps,  incl.  Rhodesia, 
y^Sifev  Congo  (tiger),  China  (dragon),  Tasmania  (landscape), 
tfj^"©&i  Jamaica  (waterfalls),  etc.,  only  10c.  100  dif.  Japan, 
Ml  mKI  [ndia'  N.Zld.,  etc.,  Sc.  Agents  wanted  50%.  Big  Bar- 
vWbjO  gam  list,  cojtpons,  etc.,  all  Free  I  We  Buy  Stamps. 
\j8S»'   C.  E.  Hussman  StampCo.,  Dept.  I,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


RARE  Stamps  Free.  15  all  different,  Canadians,  and  10  India, 
x^SSjs.    with  Catalogue  Free.  Postage 2cents.  If  possiblesend 

aQj^jBft  names  andaddressesof  two  stamp  collectors.  Special 
(mi  AKl  offers,  all  different,  contain  no  two  alike.  50  Spain, 
mwWMI  11'  .;40   Fapan,5c;  I"1  U.  S.,20c.;  1"  Paraguay,  7c;  17 

\««!£>/  Mexico,  10c.;20Turkey, 7c.  ;10  Persia,7c.;3  Sudan,  5c; 
^izSr  lOChile,  3c.  ;50ltaly,  19c;200  Foreign,  10c;  10  Egypt, 
7c;50  Africa, 24c  ;3  Crete,  3c;  20 Denmark,  5c  ;20  Portugal,  6c;  7 
Siam,  15c:  10  Brazil,  5c;  7  Malay,  10c.;  10 Finland,  5c;  50  Persia, 
89c.;50Cuba,  60c;  6 China,  4c;  8  Bosna,  7c.  _  Remitin  Stamps  or 
Money-Order.  Fine  approval  sheets  50%  Discount,  50  Page  List 
Free.    Marks  Stamp  Company,  Dept.  N,  Toronto,  Canada. 


FREE_50  STAMPS  FOR  ALL  SENDING  for  our  approval 
sheets @(A%% discount.  B.  Elmer,  149W.90thSt.,  New  York. 


RARCLAINS  EACH  SET  5  cents. 

U^MXVJAMl^kJ     1()   Luxemburg  ;  8  Finland  ;  20  Sweden  ; 
15  Russia  ;  8  Costa   Rica  ;    12  Porto  Rico  ;  8  Dutch  Indies  ;  5 
Crete.     Lists  of  5000  low-priced  stamps  free. 
Chambers  Stamp  Co.,  Ill  G  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 

CKi  a  DC    200  ALL  DIFFERENT  FOREIGN  STAMPS 

Ol^l/\rj  for  only  10c.  70  All  Dif.  U.  S.,  including  old  issues 
of  1853-1861,  etc.;  revenue  stamps,  $1.00  and  $2.00  values, etc., for 
only  10c.  With  each  order  we  send  our  6-page  pamphlet,  which 
tells  all  about  "  How  to  make  a  collection  of  stamps  properly." 
Queen  City  Stamp&  Coin  Co.,  7  Sinton  Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


STAMPS  108  ALL  DIFFERENT. 

Transvaal,  Servia,  Brazil,    Peru,  Cape  G.  H.,  Mex- 
ico, Natal,  Java,  etc.,  and  Album,  10c      1000  Finely  | 
Mixed,  20c      65  different  U.  S.,  25c.     1000  hinges,  5c 
Agents  wanted,  50  per  cent.   List  Free.    I  buy  stamps. 

C.  Stegman,  5941  Cote  Brilliante  Av.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


STAMPS  100  VARIETIES  FOREIGN,  FREE.  Postage  2c. 
Mention  St.  Nicholas.    Quaker  Stamp  Co.,   Toledo,  Ohio. 


FREE!  3  DIFFERENT  SOUDAN,  5  DIFFERENT  TUNIS, 

or  Nicaragua  1878  5c,  cat.  25c  One  of  these  sets,  big  lists, 
and  details  of  $1000  prize  stamp  contest  for  2c.  postage.  Fine 
50%  approvals.    W.  C.  Phillips  &  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


STAMPS  FREE,  100  ALL  DIFFERENT. 

For  the  names  of  two  collectors  and  2c.  postage.     20  different 
foreign  coins,  25c.    Toledo  Stamp  Co,.  Toledo,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


DANDY  PACKET  Stamps  Free.  For  names  two  honest  collec- 
tors; 2c  postage.  Send  to-day.  U.T.K.  StampCo.,  Utica,  N.Y. 


VARIETIES  PERU  FREE. 

With  trial  approval  sheets.    F.  E.  Thorp,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


STAMPS  105  China,  Egypt.etc, stamp  dictionary  and  list  3000  I 
bargains  2c  Agts.,  5o%.  A.  Bullard  &  Co.,  Sta.A, Boston.  I 


UDNIT 


The  Shoe  Polish  Powder.  Will  not 
DRY  UP  or  FREEZE.  A  pkg. 
makes  enough  polish  to  SHINE  A 
PAIR    OF    SHOES    ONE    YEAR 

(a  coating  lasts  i  to  2  weeks  or  more).  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  all  black 
leathers  and  kids.  NO  PASTE.  WON'T  SMUT.  Longer 
time  between  coatings.  So  many  more  shines  in  a  package 
(equals  ten  10c.  bottles).     Price  25c.     Box  91-F. 

CHARLES  FRENCH  PERRY,  BANGOR,  MAINE. 


BOYS 


MOTORBOB 


2H.P, 


AIR  COOLED-4 CYCLE 
GASOLINE  MOTOR 

A  PRACTICAL  MINIATURE  AUTO  propelled  by 
a  small  gasoline  motor.  The  greatest  instructive,  me- 
chanical device  ever  invented.  Boys  all  over  the  world 
now  building  Motor  Bobs.  Any  boy  of  12  years  and 
up  can  build  and  operate  the  Motor  Bob.  Send  25 
cents  ( coin  preferred )  for  our  complete  instruction  book- 
let, "HOW  TO  BUILD  A  MOTOR-BOB,"  which 
contains  simple  drawings,  diagrams,  pictures,  in- 
structions for  building  and  operating,  and  list  of  parts. 

Motor-Bob  Mf'g  Co.,   Dept  12.  Main  and  Amherst  Sis.,    Buffalo,  N.  Y 


Educate  Your  Child 

at  Home 

Under  the  direction  of 

CALVERT  SCHOOL,  Inc. 

iEstaUished  1897) 

A  unique  system  by  means  of  which  chil- 
dren from  kindergarten  to  12  years  of  age 
may  be  educated  entirely  at  home  by  thebest 
modern  methods  and  under  the  guidance 
and  supervision  of  a  school  with  a  national 
reputation  for  training  young  children.  For 
information  write,  stating  age   of  child,   to 

THE  CALVERT  SCHOOL,  14  Chase  St ,  Baltimore,  Ml 

V.  M.  HILLYER,  A.B    (Harvard),  Headmaster. 


IF 
YOU 


STAMMER 

attend  no  school  till  you  hear  from  me.  Largest  school 
in  the  world,  employing  the  advanced  natural  method  for 
the  cure  oi  stammering,  stuttering,  etc.  No  sing-songing 
or  time-beating.  If  let  run,  stammering  will  wreck  your 
life's  happiness  and  handicap  your  endeavors.  I  cured 
myself  and  thousands  of  others  by  my  method  and  can  cure 
1  you.  Beautiful  88  page  book  and  Special  Rate  sent  FREE. 
Lee  Wells  Millard.  Pres..  North-Western  School  for  Slammerers,  Inc.,  869  FirslSt.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The   Boys'  Magazine   Free   IZLVe^oUTS  yZ* 

boy  friends  and  we  '11  send  you  a  copy  of  this  splendid  magazine  FREE  Great 
stories— beautiful!  (lustrations—  handsome  coversin  colors  Departments  ot 
Boy  Scouts,  Electricity,  Mechanics,  Photography,  Carpentry,  Stamps  and 
Coins.  A  big  Athletic  Department  edited  by  WALTER  CAMP  is  a  feature. 
Address  The  Scott  P.  Redfield  Co.,  658  Main  Street,  Smethport,  Pa. 

The  BOYS1  MAGAZINE  is  on  sale  at  all  newsstau is  at  loc  a  copy. 
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MAKE  THIS  BOOK  YOUR  VACATION  COMPANION 

— "the  most  important  and  fascinating  travel  book  of  the  last  decade." 


km= 


s? 


a< 


abond 


ourney 
^lAound^WorUF1 

HARRYA- 
FR  ANCK  • 

Unique !  ^^fev^  ^^f  Royal  8vo. 

Different!  ^fl£tti£p)l^  Richly  Illustrated. 

Deliciously  Humorous  !  dl&     Price,  $3.50  net;  postage,  22c. 

W 

-"SOMETHING  ABSOLUTELY  NEW  IN  THE  WAY  OF  TRAVELS! 
"Any  young  man  who  has  the  'nerve*  and  originality  to  circumnavigate  the  globe  with- 
out any  money  except  what  he  earned  on  the  way  is  sure  to  have  a  story  worth  read- 
ing ;.;  but  Mr.  Franck  got  so  far  from  the  beaten  track  and  did  such  daring  things  that 
Ks  book  takes  on  THE  FASCINATION  OF  A  TALE  OF  ADVENTURE. 
"  It  is  full  of  action,  of  the  spirit  of  youth,  of  vivid  character  sketches  —  French  inn- 
keepers, German  tramps,  American  refugees  from  justice,  Arab  fanatics,  high  and  low 
caste  Hindus,  gullible  English  commissioners,  a  remarkable  Irish  bishop  of  Buddhism 
—  all  uniting  to  give  the  book  THE  HUMAN  INTEREST  OF  A  NOVEL." 


The  Century  Co. 


Union  Square 


New  York 
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Polly  and  Peter  Ponds 


WATCH  THE  MAP 


The  X  shows  where  Polly  and 
Peter  are  now.  Next  month 
they  will  be  in  Italy. 


have  arrived  in  Switzerland  on  their  trip  around  the  world.   You  all  know 

that  every  one  who  goes  to  this  wonderful  country  has  to  have  a  bit  of 

mountain  climbing.      It  is  very  slippery  work  but  there  is  no  danger  when  you  have  a  good,  reliable 

guide.     That's  just  what  Polly  and  Peter  have — don't  you  recognize  him  ?     If  you  don't,  look  for 

him  in  the  other  pages  of  this  magazine.      His  name  is  Peter,  too. 

Here  you  see  Polly  and  Peter,  with  their  guide,  4,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  descending  from 
one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Alps.      Peter's  foot  struck  a  bit  of  ice  and  down  he  went. 


"  Look  out,  Peter,"  cried  Polly,  "  you  '11  hurt  yourself  ; 
"  No,"  said  Peter,  "  that  didn't  hurt.     But  where  's  my 


lottle  of 


POND'S  EXTRACT 


I  would  n't  lose  that  for  a  good  deal." 

"  There  it  is  in  the  snow  right  by  you,"  replied  Polly. 

"  That.'s  right,  Peter,"  added  the  guide  ;  "better  not  lose  your  bottle,  even  though  I  have  one  in  mypocket.     We  may 
need  both  of  them  before  we  get  back." 

"  My  goodness,"  exclaimed  Peter,  "  everybody  on  earth  seems  to  know  about  Pond's  Extract,  and  what  it 's  good  for." 


POND'S  EXTRACT  COMPANY 

78  Hudson  Street       -       -        New  York 


POND'S  EXTRACT  COMPANY'S  Vanishing  Cream 
— Talcum  Powder  —Toilet  Soap  —  Pond's  Extract. 
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"Thank  Goodness — it  floats!' 
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At    a    moment's   notice  you  can  have  the 
daintiest  meal  without  the  discomforts  of  cooking  ^j 
over  a  hot  stove. 

Libby's  products  are  carefully  prepared  and   thoroughly 
cooked  by  skillful  chefs  and  are  ready  for  immediate 
use.     Try 

Libby's  Veal  Loaf 

Libby's  Deviled  Ham 

Libby's  Sliced  Dried  Beef 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby 

N  Chicago 


At  Your  Grocer's 


The  DeVinne  Press 


Take  along 

a  *BroWnie. 

Make  the  happiness  of  to-day  a  pleasure  for 
many  to-morrows  with  a  picture  record  of  your 
summer  outing. 

The  Brownie  Cameras  (they  work  like  Kodaks)  make  such  good  pictures, 
are  so  convenient,  so  simple  to  operate  and  so  inexpensive,  that  they  put  picture 
making  within  reach  of  everyone.  They  use  daylight  loading  Kodak  film 
cartridges  and  no  dark-room  is  necessary  for  any  part  of  the  work.  You  can 
make  good  pictures  with  a  Brownie. 

No.  2  Brownie  for  2^x3^  pictures,  $2.00,  No.  2 A  Brownie  (see  cut)  for 
2^x4^  pictures.  $3.00,  No.  3  Brownie  for  3^  x  \%  pictures,  $4.00,  Folding 
Brownies,  $5.00  to  $12.00. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 


Catalogue  of  Kodaks  and  Brownies 
free  at  the  dealers  or  by  mail. 


ROCHESTER,    N.    Y.,    The  Kodak  City. 
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Quality 
and  Goodness 


Just  the  thing  to  have  in  the  pantry  at  all 
times  for  appetizing  meals. 

Libby's  Chili  Con  Carne 

.  (The  perfection  of  this  famous  Mexican  dish) 

Libby's  Vienna  Sausage 

(The  proper  thing  for  a  Dutch  Lunch) 

Libby's  Tomato  Soup 

(Made  from  a  special  strain  of  sun-ripened  tomatoes) 

Other   Libby  Products  equally  good  are 
Pork  and  Beans 
Soups,  (all  varieties) 
Sliced  Dried  Beef 

Order  a  supply  for  the  pantry 

Libby,   McNeill  &   Libby,  Chicago       A 


Mexican 


ConCaflie 

.     WITH  BEANS 


Vienna 

^  Style 
Sausage 

l,,£%,M9Nen}&Libby,Chic9g«" 


PRIZES  AWARDED  TO 


One  1st  Prize,  $15.00 
Isabel  B.  Huston 

Philadelphia.  Pn. 
Two  2nd  Prizes,  $5.00 

Dorothy  Foster 

Auburn,  P..  I. 

Grace  Griggs 

Port  Bodge,  Iowa. 
Five  3rd  Prizes,  $3.00 
Marie  Jencks 

Kalkaska.  Mich. 
Pauline  Mathewsou 

Central  Village,  Conn. 
Cornelia  E.  Lang 

Woodstock.  Vermont. 
Amy  A.  Ritter 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Anne  S.  Albert  son 

Magnolia.  N.J. 

Fifteen  4th  Prizes,  $2.00 

( 'harlotte  Seeds 

Germantown,  Pa. 
Bertha  Kolbe 

New  York  City 
Charlotte  Skinner 

Mexico,  N,  Y. 
Marion  B.  Conk 

Amityville,  IS.  Y. 
Florence  E.  Fountain 

Boulder.  Colo. 

Mary  Eichbaum 

Trupico.  California. 
Susan  Irwin 

Astoria,  Ore. 
Lillian  E.  Graves 

Akron,  Ohio. 


Margaret  Warburton 
Brooklyn,  X.  V. 
May  Holt 

Galveston.  Texas, 
Mary  B.  Ashwortb 

Victoria.  Texas. 

Charles  Graham 

Newark.  N.  .T. 
Margaret  C.  Bland 

Charlotte,  N.  C 
Louise  Sloan 

Lutherville,  lid. 
Miuot  S.  Kelso 

Boston',  Mass. 

Thirty  5th  Prizes,  $1.00 

Hannah  B.  Shaw 

North  Loup,  Neb. 
Eleanore  (!.  Sullivan 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Angeline  Hamblen 

Allstou,  Muss. 
Flora  Wachtell 

Muncic,  Ind. 
Emily  M.  Gile 

( loncord,  Mass. 
Katherine  Haden 

Williamstowu,  Muss. 
Frances  L.  Richard 

Eiverhead.  N.  Y. 
William  Pratt,  Jr. 

Prattsburg,  N.  Y. 
Dorothy  L.  Greene 

St.  Paul.  Minn 
Rosalie  Landman 

Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 
Elizabeth  Gertsen 

Boulder,  Colo. 


Walter  Halvosa 

Quinsy,  Mass 
Frances  Morrison 

Harbor  Springs.  Mic'i. 
Elizabeth  J.  Huuii  t 

C'ovina.  Cal. 
Velona  B.  Pilcher 

Long  Beach.  Cal. 
Katharine  Basford 

Mt.  Vernon.  X.  V. 

Charles  Case 

Woodstock,  Vt. 
Rosette  Reese 

Ucedsburg.  Wisconsin. 
Theliua  Stiilson 

Sturgis.  Mich. 
Cirace  K.  Wheeler 

Montgomery,  Missouri. 
Elizabeth  Peek 

Watertown,  X.  V. 
Mildred  A.Hubbard 

( iambridge,  Mass. 
John  Kelley 

Toledo,  Obi,,. 
James  W.  McKown 

Waynesboro,  Pa. 
Helen  Lane 

Oakland,  Cal. 
Margaret  Albertson 

Magnolia,  New  Jersey. 
Dexter  Rambo 

Chester.  S.  C. 
Carroll  Alexander 

Salinas,  Cal. 
Grace  H.  Corwin 

Kiverhead,  N.  Y. 
Jennie  Colvin 

Chicago,  111. 


When  the  Postman 
Came  Around 

he  brought  a  trial  tube  of  Col- 
gate's Ribbon  Dental  Cream  to 
every  boy  and  girl  who  entered  our 
contest  for  St.  Nicholas  readers. 
Every  one  could  not  win  a  real 
money  prize  but  all  did  receive  a 
reward  for  their  effort. 

So  all  these  children  now  know  what 
a  pleasant  taste  Ribbon  Dental  Cream 
has,  and  how  clean  and  attractive  it 
makes  the  teeth.  You  should  know 
it,  too.  Keep  your  teeth  sound  and 
strong  now  and  you  11  have  very  little 
trouble  with  them  as  you  grow  older. 

Ribbon  Dental  Cream  is  so  delicious 
that  you'll  really  like  to  care  for  your 
teeth  every  morning  and  night. 

If  you,  too,  would  like  a  trial  tube,  simply 
send  us  4  cents  with  your  name  and  address. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

199  Fulton  St.,  Dept.  60,  New  York 

Makers  of  Cashmere  Bouquet  Toilet 
Soap — luxurious,    lasting,     refined. 
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Have  your  little  "Fairy"  use  Fairy  Soap 

Fairy  Soap  is  dainty,  delicate  and  most  agreeable  to  tender  skins. 
Your  child  will  enjoy  its  use,  as  well  as  benefit  by  it.  Fairy  is  just 
as  pure  as  a  soap  can  be  made — contains  edible  products  of  a 
high  grade,  and  no  harsh  alkali  to  raise  havoc  with  sensi- 
tive skins.  This  handy,  floating,  oval  cake  of  soap 
perfection  costs  but  5  c. 


THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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WATCH  THE  MAP 

The  X  shows  where  Polly  and 
Peter  are  now.  Next  month 
they  will  be  in  Egypt. 


Polly  and  Peter  Ponds 


have  arrived  in  Florence,  Italy,  on  their  trip  around  the  world.      Unfor- 
tunately, as  you  know,  a  great  many  of  the  people  who  live  in  this  beau- 
tiful country  are  very  poor  —  so  poor  that  even  the  children  have  to   beg  to  keep  from  starving. 
One  morning  Polly  and  Peter  went  out  for  a  walk  in  one  of  the  beautiful  hillside  parks  overlook- 
ing the  city.      Two  little  beggar  boys  saw  them  coming.     One  had  his  arm  tied  up  in  a  bit  of  rag. 
As  Polly  and  Peter  came  near  he  stretched  out  the  bandaged  arm  and  begged  for  a  few  pennies 
in  a  very  pathetic  way. 

"Oh,  Peter,"  cried  Polly,  "look  at  the  poor  little  fellow!     His  arm  must  hurt  awfully.     Do  give  him  something." 
"I  haven't  a  single  cent, "replied  Peter.     "  Don't  you  know  we  spent  everything  Father  gave  us  this  morning?     But 
I'll  give  him  something  that  will  make  him  feel  good."    Taking  out  of  his  pocket  the  little  sample  bottle  of 


POND'S  EXTRACT 


that  he  always  carried  with  him,  he  grave  it  to  the  little  begrgrar  boy  and  said  :  "  Here  's  something,  little  boy,  that  is  lots 
better  than  money.     You  can  have  it  all,  for  Mama  always  keeps  plenty  on  hand." 


POND'S  EXTRACT  COMPANY 

78  Hudson  Street        -        -        New  York 


POND'S  EXTRACT  COMPANY'S  Vanishing  Cream 
—  Talcum  Powder  —  Toilet  Soap  —  Pond's  Extract 
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Hose  Supporter 


Guaranteed 
Against 
Imperfections. 


It  wears  well  be- 
cause it  is  strongly 
made  of  the  best 
materials. 

Children's 

SamplePair 

by  mail, 

16  cents 

(give  age) 


All 

parts  are 
of  select 
quality, 
accurately 
matched 
and  fitted, 
e  clasp  will  not 
slip  off,  yet  it  may 
be  attached  or  re- 
leased, with  perfect 
ease,  even  by  children. 


Look  for  the  Moulded  Rubber  Button  and 
"  Velvet    Grip "    stamped  on   the  loop. 
Sold  by  Dealers  Everywhere. 
GEORGE  FROST  COMPANY.  Boston,  U.S.A. 
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THE  TWINKLE-EYE 

BY  PAULINE  FRANCES  CAMP 

Red,  red  hair  and  a  small  pug-nose, 

Freckles  on  chin  and  cheek; 
These  belong  to  the  little  girl 

Who  moved  to  our  street  last  week. 
She  peeped  at  me  over  the  garden  hedge,— 

Neither  was  very  high,— 
And  the  moment   I   saw  her,   I   said   to   myself 
"That  child  has  the  twinkle-eve  !" 


Now,  twinkle-eye  's  a  contagious  thing. 

When  children  together  mix ; 
One  little  girl  with  the  twinkle-eye 

Can  give  it  to  five  or  six. 
And  that  's  just  what  little  Red-locks  did; 

For  before  the  week  was  out, 
Every  child  in  the  neighborhood 

Had  caught  it,  beyond  a  doubt. 

Why,  when  little  Babykins  bumped  her  head 

Instead  of  a  doleful  cry, 
She  looked  right  up  with  a  merry  laugh, 

Because  of  the  twinkle-eye. 
And  when  it  rained,  on  a  picnic  day, 

And  Bobby  could  n't  go  out, 
He  wrinkled  his  face  in  a  pleasant  grin, 

Instead  of  an  ugly  pout. 


Red,  red  hair  and  a  small  pug-nose, 

Freckles  on  chin  and  cheek ; 
These  belong  to  the  little  girl 

Who  moved  to  our  street  last  week. 
And  we  hope  that  she  never  will  go  away,— 

To  keep  her  we  mean  to  try,— 
Till   all   of   the   grown    folks,   too,   have   caught 

The  wonderful  twinkle-eye ! 
963 
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"WITH    SHOUTS    AND    GESTICULATIONS    HE    SIGNALED    TO    THE    WATCHERS    BELOW. 

CHILDREN    OF    THE    ACROPOLIS 

BY  WUANITA  SMITH 


It  was  late  afternpon  in  Athens.  All  day  long, 
on  the  highest  point  of  the  Acropolis,  a  lone 
watcher  had  not  lifted  his  straining  eyes  from 
the.  white  ribbon  of  highroad  which  lost  itself,  as 
a  tiny  thread,  in  the  sun-baked  sands  at  the  hori- 
zon. A  light  breeze  had  sprung  up  from  the  sea. 
Gratefully  it  had  fanned  his  parched  cheeks,  yet 
had  failed  to  cool  the  fever  of  his  anxiety.  From 
his  high  place  on  the  forbidding  mountain  he 
watched  unceasingly. 

Suddenly  a  small  blur  obscured  the  further- 
most view  of  the  thread  of  roadway.  The 
solitary  watcher  arose,  with  an  exclamation  of 
excitement.  He  would  have  sprung  to  his  feet, 
but  he  was  crippled,  and  his  rising  was  pain- 
ful and  slow.  The  blur  lengthened,  and,  as  its 
size  grew,  revealed  itself  unmistakably  as  a  cloud 
of  dust.     And  in  its  midst  a  tiny  speck  could  be 


seen  moving  forward.  Nearer  it  came,  and 
nearer.  It  was — yes!  — a  runner;  a  runner  from 
Marathon ;  a  runner  bearing  a  message  which 
meant  life  or  death  for  the  Athenians ! 

New  strength  came  to  the  cripple  on  the  rock 
of  the  Acropolis.  With  shouts  and  gesticulations 
he  signaled  to  the  watchers  below :  the  city's 
patriarchs,  aged,  white-bearded  archons,  soldiers 
of  days  long  past,  women,  and  children.  They, 
too,  had  been  watching  anxiously,  but  the  un- 
relenting heat  of  the  sun  had  driven  them  one 
by  one  into  the  shade  of  the  porticos  of  the  tem- 
ples. The  weak  and  helpless  on  the  Acropolis 
had  waited  since  daybreak  for  news  from  the 
strong  men  and  youths  who  had  gone  forth  to 
the  plains  of  Marathon  to  fight  for  their  beloved 
city,  Athens. 

News  of  the  impending  battle  had  come  on  the 
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preceding  day.  Word  had  been  brought  that  by 
noontime  the  armies  probably  would  meet,  and 
before  the  sun  was  up  the  watchers  had  begun  to 
toil  up  the  long  winding  slope  of  the  mountain. 
Ahead  of  all  came  the  crippled  youth.  The  hand 
of  nature  had  restrained  him  from  accompany- 
ing the  armed  host  to  Marathon,  but  his  heart 
was  with  the  warriors,  and  now  it  was  his  voice 
that  brought  other  watchers  from  their  retreats, 
and  his  eye  that  first  caught  sight  of  the  runner. 

As  all  saw  the  advancing  speck,  they  made  their 
way  down  the  hill  as  fast  as  their  infirmities 
would  permit.  Through  the  nine  gates  they 
struggled  forward,  passing  on  the  news  to  those 
in  the  streets  of  the  city. 
Bands  of  young  boys,  fleet 
of  foot,  outdistanced  the 
feeble  ones  in  the  frantic 
race  to  meet  the  messenger. 

Yet  for  these  there  was  no 
news.  He  who  had  run  from 
Marathon  seemed  uncon- 
scious of  their  presence  in 
the  road.  His  destination 
was  the  market-place  in 
Athens,  and  until  he  had 
reached  there,  he  spoke  not 
a  word  nor  glanced  to  left  or 
right.  Those  who  had  rushed 
forward  to  meet  him,  how- 
ever, gained  hope  from  their 
glances  at  his  dust-flecked 
face.  Surely  the  agony  of 
disaster  was  not  stamped  on 
those  drawn  features ! 

As  he  reached  the  entrance 
to  the  market-place,  a  hun- 
dred eager  hands  were  out- 
stretched to  sustain  him,  for 
it  was  seen  that  his  last 
strength  was  gone.  Faint 
and  exhausted,  he  was  able 
to  shout  only  one  word : 
"Victory  !"  Loving  arms  en- 
circled him  as  he  fell,  and  he 
was  borne  away  to  be  rubbed 
with  wine  and  oil  and  revived 
by  tender  ministrations.  Be- 
side his  couch,  as  in  a  seat 
of  rare  honor,  the  crippled 
youth  was  permitted  to  chafe 
the  cold  hands,  moisten  the 
parched  lips,  and  await  the 
ecstatic     moment     when     he 

might  greet  the  returned  consciousness  of  the 
courier  with  the  story  of  his  own  lonely  watch  on 
the  Acropolis,  and  how  it  had  been  rewarded. 


Many  hundred  years  have  passed  since  the 
Athenians  shrilled  their  war-joy,  following  the 
arrival  of  the  runner  from  Marathon.  Many 
other  battles  have  been  fought  by  the  Greeks- 
many  won,  many  lost.  But,  even  to-day,  the 
crippled  lad's  vigil  is  a  favorite  theme  for  tellers 
of  Grecian  folk-tales,  and  because  of  it  no 
Athenian  grandpa,  from. time  immemorial,  has 
lacked  for  acceptable  material  for  a  "good-night 
story." 

In  the  great,  modern  Athens,  her  youths  no 
longer  climb  the  Acropolis  heights  to  scan  the 
distance  for  runners  with  tidings  of  momentous 


A  MERRY  TROOP  OF  MAIDENS  WITH  GREAT  WATER-JARS. 

events.  In  Greece,  to-day,  electricity  speeds  the 
news  across  mountain  and  plain.  Yet  Marathon 
has  its  runners,  and  the  young  men  still  train  for 
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the  Olympian  contests.  When  the  games  were 
restored,  in  1896,  all  Greece  rejoiced  that  a  na- 
tive son  finished  first  in  the  heartbreaking  foot- 
race of  twenty-five  miles  from  the  Mound  at 
Marathon  to  the  Stadium  in  Athens.  The  Acrop- 
olis, the  most  famous  hill  in  all  the  world,  still 
rears  its  stately,  silver-capped  head  in  an  aureole 


longer  is  it  the  center  of  great  festivals  which 
the  whole  population  celebrate  with  dances, 
games,  processions,  and  chariot-races.  The 
chants  of  worship,  the  sounds  of  revelry  and  ac- 
claim, are  stilled  forever.  Nothing  of  the  past 
remains  but  the  mystery.  This  grips  the  soul  of 
the  traveler  to-day  as  he  climbs  the  long  winding 


HER    CHARIOT    WAS    A    BOX-CAR    OF    HOME    CONSTRUCTION. 


of  violet  wreaths,  and  the  Parthenon  remains  the 
wonder  of  tourists  who  forgather  there  from  all 
the  ends  of  the  earth. 

The  ravages  of  time  and  the  ruthlessness  of 
man  have  not  robbed  the  Parthenon  of  its  glory, 
and  its  mystery  has  defied  the  ages.  Athena, 
goddess  of  wisdom,  was  worshiped  there  for 
many  centuries  before  the  altar-fires  of  the  an- 
cient gods  flickered  out  in  the  light  of  Chris- 
tianity. Then  came  the  Moslem  invaders,  and 
for  hundreds  of  years  those  magnificent  columns 
enshrined  a  mosque  dedicated  to  Mohammed. 
Generation  after  generation  of  vandals  of  many 
creeds  and  nations  have  plundered  the  temple  for 
building  materials  and  for  objects  of  art.  Now 
it  is  no  longer  a  place  of  religious  devotion;  no 
high  priestess  holds  sway,  no  little  maids  of  royal 
birth  carry  water  from  the  sacred  springs.     No 


way  to  the  top.     At  one's  feet  lies  Athens,  en- 
circled by  purple  hills. 

Peopled  by  Athenians,  yet  spreading  out  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  the  city  proper,  tiny 
houses  cling  to  the  slope  of  the  Acropolis- 
primitive  huts  that  look  like  mere  pebbles 
strewn  across  the  face  of  the  mighty  rock. 
Little  children  play  around  and  about  the  ruins. 
It  was  here,  on  a  recent  visit,  that  we  met  a 
typical  child  of  the  streets  of  Athens,  a  bronze- 
skinned,  black-eyed  sprite  who  held  up  her  doll 
for  us  to  admire.  How  proud  she  was  of  her 
"baby,"  gay  in  its  blue  plush  coat  and  looking 
very  modern  with  a  plait  of  human  hair  sewed  on 
by  white  thread !  Fleeing  from  the  importunities 
of  a  group  of  small  boy  post-card  merchants,  we 
paused  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  two  tots  gleefully 
tossing  sand  into  the  air.     Blissfully  they  made 
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their  miniature  simooms  from  the  last  remains  of 
some  marble  column  that  had  reared  its  majestic 
height,  perhaps,  even  before  the  time  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Marathon. 

The  hour  when  the  big  red  ball  in  the  western 
heavens  sank  from  sight  in  a  sea  of  crimson 
brought  forth  from  the  houses  a  merry  troop  of 
maidens  burdened  with  great  water-jars.  Gaily 
they  hailed  one  another  as  they  drew  nearer  the 
same  fountain  at  which  the  heroes  of  ancient 
Athens  quenched  their  thirst.  The  water-carriers 
gave  place  in  the  roadway  to  a  charioteer  as 
proud  as  any  of  bygone  days.  Her  chariot,  it 
must  be  admitted,  was  a  box-car  of  home  con- 
struction, and  she  was  denied  the  triumph  of 
cracking  a  whip,  for  her  young  brother,  serv- 
ing for  the  time  as  a  prancing  charger,  had 
thoughtfully  possessed  himself  of  the  lash. 

Sunset  imparts  to  the  ruined  pediments  and 
columns  of  the  temples  on  the  Acropolis  a  won- 
derful glow.     The  white  marble  becomes  a  warm 


red,  silhouetted  against  the  deep,  bright  blue  of 
the  sky.  Later,  from  behind  Hymettus  —  the 
famed  mountain  of  sweetness  and  honey  — the 
moon  emerges,  and  the  broken  shafts,  bathed  in 
silver  rays,  gleam  with  electrical  whiteness. 
The  inky  shadows  are  elusive  and  mysterious. 
Darkness  falls,  but  it  is  blue  — not  black. 

The  stranger  is  spellbound.  One  does  not  even 
whisper.  But  the  children  of  the  Acropolis, 
gifted  with  imagination,  make  rare  sport  of  the 
mystery. 

It  affords  them  a  fine,  new  variation  of  blind- 
man's-buff.  Draping  themselves  in  long  white 
sheets,  they  stand  motionless  on  the  shattered 
capitals  and  bases  in  the  moonlight.  The  seeker 
passes  them  by,  again  and  again,  mistaking  them 
for  marble  fragments.  Thus  is  one  blinded  and 
deceived  by  the  witchery  of  the  moonlight. 

Of  all  awesome  things  only  one  is  more  mys- 
terious than  the  Acropolis  by  day.  It  is  the 
Acropolis  by  night. 


'CHILDREN  PLAY  AROUND  AND  ABOUT 
THE  RUINS." 


A   SONG    OF    SUN    AND   SEA 

BY  MAUD   GOING 

The  sun  in  his  splendor  shone  down  on  the  sea 
And  the  ripples  at  play  there,  and  said :  "Look  at  me 
And  show  forth  my  image.     No  clouds  now  conceal  me, 
The  clear  heavens  reveal  me." 

Said  the  ripples :  "O  sun-god,  far  off  in  the  sky, 
We  last  but  a  moment — we  cannot  rise  high. 
And  the  wind  has  its  will  with  us.    How  dare  we  try, 
In  a  little  life  ended  as  soon  as  begun, 
To  image  the  sun  ? 

'  "Yet  we  will  try,"  said  they,  "in  this  sunshiny  weather." 
So  the  millions  of  ripples  all  tried  it  together, 
Each  ripple,  as  long  as  it  lasted,  uplifting 
Its  mirror  so  tiny  and  transient  and  shifting 
To  the  sun  in  his  splendor  and  might,  — and  behold, 
All  the  ocean  flashed  gold  ! 


COACHING    THE    COACH 

BY  LESLIE  W.   QUIRK 


"It  was  n't  much  of  an  argument,"  Coach  Emer- 
son confessed  to  his  relay  team.  "I  simply  sug- 
gested that  we  have  each  runner  pass  the  stick 
to  the  next,  rather  than  merely  touch  hands. 
Rogers  alone  objected.    He  runs  the  last  lap." 

None  of  the  four  to  whom  he  was  speaking 
offered  any  comment. 

"You  see,"  explained  the  coach,  "he  probably 


figured  that  if  the  race  were  very  close,  he  could 
get  away  an  instant  before  the  third  runner 
touched  him." 

"Oh,  you  're  wrong,  Mr.  Emerson ;  I  'm  sure 
you  're  wrong,"  said  "Midget"  Blake,  flushing 
with  the  earnestness  of  his  defense.  "I  know 
Rogers.  He  is  n't  that  sort  at  all.  He  would  n't 
even  think  of  taking  an  unfair  advantage." 
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"I  suppose  not,"  agreed  the  coach,  in  a  tone  that 
meant  nothing  of  the  sort.  "Anyhow,  the  use  of 
the  stick  obviates  any  possibility  of  trickery ;  that 
is  why  it  has  been  adopted  so  widely.  Now,  if  you 
are  ready,  we  might  as  well  go  out  to  the  track." 

As  he  turned  to  follow  the  leader  from  the 
dressing-room,  little  Blake  allowed  his  brow  to 
pucker  into  a  worried  frown. 

"I  wish,"  he  told  himself,  "that  he  understood 
college  honesty  a  little  better.  I  'm  afraid  he  has 
seen  so  much  of  professional  sports  since  he 
graduated,  that  he  has  grown  cynical.  If  he  could 
only  be  made  to  recognize  our  point  of  view !" 

But  once  the  boy  was  out  upon  the  main  floor 
of  the  gymnasium,  with  its  saucer-like  running- 
track,  and  its  delirium  of  lights,  and  pennants, 
and  moving  crowds,  and  crashing  band,  he  forgot 
everything  save  the  desire  to  be  instrumental  in 
winning  the  race.  This  indoor  meet  was  to  serve 
as  the  first  public  exhibition  of  the  new  relay 
team,  but  even  the  Midget,  modest  to  a  fault, 
knew  that  it  could  run  as  had  no  other  within 
his  memory,  unless  it  were  last  season's  cham- 
pions, whom  they  met  to-night.  To  vanquish 
them,  therefore,  meant  the  elimination  of  the 
most  dangerous  four  they  would  be  asked  to  face 
in  the  struggle  for  final  honors. 

Almost  before  he  realized  it,  the  race  began. 
The  band  stopped  suddenly,  and  the  great  crowd 
gasped  and  fell  silent.  Then  a  shot  rang  out; 
and  around  the  queer,  slanting  track  ran  Stone, 
of  his  team,  and  some  tall,  thin  chap  of  the  vis- 
iting four.  Side  by  side  they  raced,  neither  able 
to  wrest  a  yard's  advantage  from  the  other.  The 
great  room  was  a  babel  of  noise. 

"Get  ready,  Shaw,"  he  heard  his  coach  say, 
and  good  old  Terry,  who  ran  the  second  relay, 
walked,  trembling  with  excitement,  to  the  start- 
ing-line. The  Midget  puzzled  gravely  over  his 
team-mate's  display  of  emotion,  and  could  not 
understand  it  until  he  recalled  that  he  himself 
must  take  up  the  race  where  Shaw  dropped  it. 
His  own  cheeks  reddened  hotly,  and  his  fists  per- 
sisted in  clenching  and  unclenching  spasmodically 
as  he  watched  and  waited. 

Stone  swept  around  the  last  sharp  curve,  with 
his  body  leaning  far  inward,  and  held  out  his  little 
crimson  block  of  wood.  Still  running  by  his  side, 
the  other  man  thrust  forward  a  blue  one.  Two 
clutching  hands  closed  upon  them,  and  Shaw  and 
his  opponent  were  off  upon  the  second  relay. 

Midget  Blake  walked  out  upon  the  track.  He 
was  breathing  hard,  and  his  knees  wobbled  treach- 
erously. The  great  spluttering  arc-lights  blinded 
him.  It  was  suffocatingly  hot,  too,  and  already 
his  forehead  was  moist  with  perspiration. 

He  waited  seconds  for  the  runner  to  reach  him. 


To  his  tortured  brain  they  seemed  hours.  At 
last,  when  the  suspense  was  driving  twitches 
through  every  muscle  of  his  body,  he  heard  the 
grateful  thud-thud  of  feet  behind  him.  Half 
turning,  he  held  out  his  hand.  But  it  was  not 
Shaw ;  he  knew  that  when  he  saw  that  the  ex- 
tended stick  was  blue  rather  than  red.  Terry  had 
stumbled  somewhere  on  one  of  the  deceiving 
curves,  and  lost  a  full  five  yards.  When  the  Mid- 
get finally  had  the  precious  block  of  wood  in  his 
hand,  the  runner  against  whom  he  was  pitted  was 
already  at  the  first  turn,  his  twinkling  legs  show- 
ing with  grotesque  clearness  against  the  padded 
canvas  of  its  slanting  background. 

Midget  Blake  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  bobbing  red 
head  of  the  boy  in  front  of  him,  and  urged  him- 
self toward  it  with  every  muscle  of  his  lithe  legs 
and  every  beat  of  his  stout  heart.  On  the  straight- 
away portions  of  the  track,  he  leaned  forward  till 
it  seemed  he  must  fall ;  on  the  curves,  he  leaned 
inward  till  those  near  the  racers  moved  rapidly 
away  in  alarm.  Always  he  kept  his  unwavering 
gaze  upon  the  stubby  shock  of  red  hair  that 
flaunted  before  him;  and,  bit  by  bit,  it  grew 
nearer  and  more  distinct. 

His  wonderful  burst  of  speed  brought  the  spec- 
tators to  their  feet,  and  set  them  cheering  fran- 
tically. He  did  not  hear  them.  He  did  not  even 
know  they  had  arisen.  He  was  dumb  to  every- 
thing but  the  thud-thud  of  the  other  runner's 
foot-beats,  and  the  beckoning  auburn  of  his  jerk- 
ing head.  His  only  thought  was  the  dogged 
determination  to  reach  and  pass  that  other  boy. 
If  he  could  do  that,  and  reach  his  mate,  Clarke 
Gordon,  in  time  to  give  him  a  slight  lead,  he  was 
confident  of  the  ultimate  result  of  the  race. 

The  time  came  when  the  red  head  was  before 
his  very  face.  He  swerved,  ever  so  slightly,  and 
parted  his  lips  in  a  grin  as  he  saw  from  the  cor- 
ner of  his  eye  that  it  was  by  his  side.  Then  he 
was  in  front  of  it,  almost  at  the  end  of  his  relay, 
with  Gordon  holding  out  his  hand  and  smiling 
encouragement  to  him.  By  Clarke's  side,  Rogers, 
of  the  visitors,  waited  impatiently. 

But  just  as  he  came  within  a  few  feet  of  Gor- 
don, he  tripped  suddenly,  and  fell,  plunging 
toward  his  team-mate  from  the  impetus  of  his 
running.  The  accident  was  embarrassing,  to  be 
sure,  but  it  could  hardly  have  occurred  at  a 
luckier  spot.  Even  as  he  sprawled  helplessly 
toward  Clarke,  that  runner  took  a  quick  side-step, 
to  prevent  a  violent  collision,  and  dashed  for- 
ward upon  the  last  relay  of  the  race,  with  a  clean 
lead  of  three  yards. 

Midget  Blake  jumped  ruefully  to  his  feet,  and 
rubbed  the  bruised  spots  upon  his  elbows.  No- 
body was  watching  him  now;  every  eye  was  fixed 
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upon  the  two  runners  circling  the  track.  Never 
were  two  sprinters  more  evenly  matched.  From 
start  to  finish,  they  ran  separated  by  almost  the 


EVERY    EYE    WAS    FIXED    UPON    THE    TWO    RUNNERS    CIRCLING 
THE    TRACK." 


precise  number  of  inches  that  had  marked  the 
initial  lead.  After  it  was  over,  and  Gordon  had 
won,  the  Midget  insisted  that  his  mate's  final 
advantage  was  three  yards  and  one  foot,  but  this 
extra  gain  Clarke  solemnly  denied.  He  had  de- 
feated Rogers,  he  said  flatly,  by  exactly  the  same 
margin  with  which  Blake  had  led  his  opponent  to 
the  finishing-line. 

Then  the  cheering  students  who  had  watched 
the  race  charged  upon  the  contestants.  Gordon 
was  caught  and   lifted   high  upon   the   shoulders 


of  proud  friends  and  classmates.  Shaw  and  Stone 
fared  no  better.  But  the  Midget,  who  had  gone 
through  all  this  before,  slipped  out  of  the  door  to 
the  stairway  that  led  down  to  the 
baths.  He  was  the  second  runner  to 
reach  them.  Rogers  was  the  first. 
Blake  grinned  at  him,  said,  "Tough 
luck!"  and  asked  him  why  he  was  in 
such  a  hurry. 

"I  am  going  back  home  on  the  ten- 
thirty  train,"  explained  Rogers.  "I 
think  I  have  just  time  to  make  it. 
The  other  fellows,  you  know,  are  to 
stay  over  for  the  morning  express." 
In  the  meantime,  an  argument  had 
arisen  in  a  corner  of  the  main  room 
above.  Banner,  the  little  red-haired 
runner  of  the  visiting  team,  had 
rushed  aggressively  to  his  coach,  who 
in  turn  had  found  one  of  the  offi- 
cials. 

"Did  Gordon  have  his  stick  when 
he  finished?"  he  demanded. 

Near  them,  Emerson  turned  sud- 
denly to  listen.  The  official  looked 
annoyed. 

"Why,  yes,  I  suppose  so,"  the  latter 
replied.  "There  he  is  now ;  I  '11  ask 
him." 

A  minute  later,  he  returned  to  the 
little  group.  From  his  look,  Emerson 
knew  what  to  expect. 

"Gordon  tells  me,"  the  man  ex- 
plained, "that  he  dropped  it  somewhere 
while  he  was  running  the  last  lap." 

"He  never  had  it,"  exploded  Ban- 
ner. "Blake  fell  just  as  he  reached 
him,  and  forgot  to  hand  it  over  at  all. 
Why,  I  was  just  where  I  could  see 
what  took  place." 

"Directly  behind  Blake,  eh?"  It 
was  Emerson's  cynical  voice.  "Oh, 
this  is  all  nonsense.  The  race  is 
ended  and  won." 

"It  's  not  ended,  by  any  means,"  de- 
clared   the    other    coach,    angered    by 
Emerson's  positive  decision,  "and  it  's  not  won. 
I  shall  protest." 

"You  have  no  grounds  for  argument." 
"Have  n't  I?  Have  n't  I  now?  Who  proposed 
the  adoption  of  the  stick?  Why,  if  Blake  admits 
that  he  failed  to  pass  it,  Gordon  must  be  dis- 
qualified for  running  without  it.  Banner  here 
knows  the  truth,  and  Rogers — " 

"Where  is  Mr.  Rogers?"  asked  the  official. 
"I  — I   'm  afraid  he  has  gone.     He  wanted  to 
catch  a  train  at  ten-thirty,  and  had  to  leave." 
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The  man  pondered.  "Well,"  he  decreed,  "it 
rests  with  the  runners'  evidence.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  failed  to  notice  any  violation  of 
the  rules.  If  you  care  to  thresh  out  the  case, 
and  bring  me  the  affidavits  of  all  concerned,  I 
shall  be  forced  to  re-open  it." 

"You  will  have  to  prove  that  Blake  really  did 
not  pass  the  stick,"  Emerson  reminded. 

"Oh,  you  admit  now,  do  you,  that  we  have 
grounds  for  argument  ?"  smiled  the  other  coach. 
"All  right.     I  tell  you,  I  shall  protest  the  race." 

It  was  useless  to  prolong 
the  discussion.  Emerson 
nodded  shortly,  and  marched 
to  the  dressing-room,  where 
he  found  the  rest  of  his  team. 

"Do  you  remember,  Mid- 
get," said  the  coach,  "whether 
you  passed  the  stick  to  Gor- 
don as  you  fell  ?"  Blake 
looked  up  with  a  smile.  "I 
was  so  excited,"  he  con- 
fessed, "that  I  might  have 
thrown  it  to  the  ceiling- 
Why?" 

"Because,"  explained  Emer- 
son, "young  Banner,  who 
was  finishing  the  third  relay 
behind  you,  says  you  did  n't 
give  it  to  Gordon.  If  this  is 
so,  we  shall  probably  have  the 
victory  taken  from  us." 

"But  we  won  it."  The  voice 
was  that  of  Stone. 

"It  's  this  way,"  explained 
the  coach,  setting  forth  the 
arguments  of  the  excitable 
Banner.  When  he  was  done, 
they  all  fell  silent  for  many 
seconds.  Blake  himself  was 
the  first  to  speak. 

"But  they  were  beaten 
fairly  enough,  anyhow,"  he 
persisted,  wrinkling  his  brow 
over  the  matter,  "and  it  's 
hardly  sportsmanlike  to  quib- 
ble over  a  technicality." 

"It    's    anything    to    win," 
Emerson  pointed  out  with  an 
expressive  shrug.    "The  race 
may  have  to  be  run  over.   But  if  they  are  going  to 
such  desperate  lengths,  we  can  match  them.    You 
see,  they  must  prove  Blake  failed  to  pass  the  stick." 

"But  did  he  fail?"  asked  Terry  Shaw,  in  all 
innocence.     "How  about  it,  Mister  Runner?" 

"I  can't  recall,"  answered  the  Midget,  shaking 
his  head  and  looking  away  at  the  low  murmur  of 


disappointment.  "I  think— no,  I  have  no  right 
to  guess.  Gordon  says  I  did ;  he  would  n't  lie. 
On  the  other  hand,  Banner  says  I  did  not ;  I  know 
he  believes  he  is  telling  the  truth.  Fellows,  I  was 
so  excited  that  I  have  n't  the  faintest  recollection 
of  what  happened  as  I  fell." 

"Suppose,"  suggested  Emerson,  "that  you  are 
called  upon  for  your  evidence.  If  you  say  you 
don't  remember,  it  will  be  equivalent,  so  far  as  the 
officials  are  concerned,  to  a  confession  that  you  did 
fail  to  pass  it,  but  don't  care  to  admit  the  fact." 


WHY,    OF    COURSE    WE    BELIEVE    IT,      THE    RUNNER    SAID. 


"But  that  's  all  I  can  say,  is  n't  it?"  mildly  pro- 
tested the  boy. 

"Not  at  all,"  dissented  Emerson.  "If  you  are 
not  certain,  I  don't  want  you  to  say  that  you  gave 
it  to  Gordon.  But  the  chances  are  that  you  really 
passed  it  to  him.  When  your  evidence  is  asked 
for,  testify  that  you  believe  you  did,  but  are  not 
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absolutely  sure.  That  is  merely  a  more  convinc- 
ing way  of  confessing  you  don't  know." 

"I — I  can't  say  that,  Mr.  Emerson." 

"Why  not  ?" 

"Because  it  would  be  misleading.  I  do  not 
know  what  I  did.  You  don't.  Banner  was  as 
excited  as  I  was,  and  I  don't  believe  he  does, 
either,  although  I  am  certain  he  honestly  thinks 
he  is  right.  So,  you  see,  I  can't  say  I  think  I 
passed  it  to  Gordon." 

"Oh,  come  now,  Midget,  that 's  drawing  the  line 
altogether  too  fine.     I  don't  ask  you  to  lie,  do  I?" 

"No,"  agreed  the  boy,  a  little  uncertainly,  "but 
—  well,  I  am  afraid  we  two  do  not  look  at  it  in 
just  the  same  light." 

Emerson  tried  a  new  tack.  "Blake,"  he  said, 
"we  are  rounding  into  a  splendid  team.  If  this 
victory  stands,  we  have  an  excellent  chance  to 
win  every  race  this  spring.  Now,  I  am  asking 
you  to  do  what  you  can  to  make  this  victory 
count;  and  I  am  asking  it  in  the  name  of  the 
other  fellows  on  the  four.  How  about  a  sacrifice 
of  conscientious  scruples  for  their  sake?  You 
are  not  the  only  one  concerned." 

The  boy  looked  at  the  others.  Gordon's  lean, 
frank  face  wore  an  expression  of  harassed  sus- 
pense. Stone's  was  plainly  a  scowl.  Even  Shaw's 
had  lost  its  usual  cheery  smile.  The  Midget's 
decision  meant  a  very  great  deal  to  them  all. 

"And  then  I  want  you  to  consider  me,"  went 
on  Emerson's  persuasive  voice.  "I  've  tried  to 
help  you,  Midget,  as  well  as  the  others,  and  I  have 
done  it  gladly,  freely,  without  the  thought  of  ex- 
acting return  from  you.  But,  now  that  the  op- 
portunity has  come,  I  ask  you,  for  the  sake  of 
the  fellows  and  me,  to  do  as  I  suggest.  Will 
you  ?" 

Midget  Blake  did  not  hesitate.  "I  can't  do  it, 
sir ;  I  must  tell  the  truth.  If  I  believed  I  passed 
the  stick,  I  should  say  so.  But  I  do  not  remember, 
and  I  cannot  even  suggest  that  I  did." 

"Not  even  for  the  sake  of  your  team-mates?" 
asked  Emerson,  confident  of  their  attitude. 

"Ask  them  if  I  shall." 

The  coach  turned  to  the  still  little  group  about 
him.  There  was  no  need  of  putting  the  question 
into  words.  It  was  Gordon  who  acted  as  spokes- 
man for  the  trio. 

"I  think,  Mr.  Emerson,  that  Blake  is  right.  He 
can  only  say  that  he  does  not  know.  Do  you 
fellows  agree  with  me?" 

The  other  two  murmured  "Yes,"  with  emphatic 
nods  of  their  heads. 

To  Emerson  the  decision  was  a  shock.  He  had 
been  confident  of  their  sympathy.  To  him  the 
victory  was  the  thing,  and,  although  he  detested 
all  that  was  dishonorable,  this  mere  re-wording 


of  a  sentence  meaning  so  much  had  seemed  en- 
tirely justifiable. 

There  was  a  long  silence,  embarrassing  in  its 
intensity  and  duration.  Presently  Emerson 
walked  over  to  a  window  that  fronted  toward 
the  campus.  The  little  clock  on  the  wall  ticked 
off  a  minute  or  more  before  he  turned  and  came 
back. 

"Blake,"  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand,  "I  want 
to  apologize  to  you,  and  to  you  others.  I  was 
wrong.  I  see  it  quite  clearly  now,  and  I  'd  give 
a  lot— a  whole  lot  — if  I  had  n't  said  what  I  did, 
and  if  I  had  n't  believed  it  myself.  Losing  the 
race  does  n't  matter  half  so  much  as  losing  one's 
respect  for  oneself.  I  have  been  out  in  the  pro- 
fessional world  so  long  that  I  am  afraid  my  moral 
nature  was  warping  a  little.  It  's  straightened 
again,  though ;  I  've  had  my  lesson.  And,  fellows, 
it  will  stay  straight  if  we  don't  win  another  race 
this  spring." 

Then,  before  they  could  speak,  he  was  at  the 
door.  As  he  went  out,  he  called  back,  "Thank 
you — all  of  you  !" 

An  hour  later,  Emerson  called  up  Blake  on  the 
telephone. 

"The  other  coach  has  just  been  here,"  he  in- 
formed the  runner,  "and  he  apologized  for  his 
attitude  this  evening.  They  have  been  talking  it 
over,  and  have  decided  that  it  is  hardly  sports- 
manlike to  protest.  He  says" — here  the  voice  of 
the  speaker  became  unusually  gruff— "that  we 
won  fairly  enough.  His  boys  have  no  desire  to 
take  advantage  of  a  technicality." 

The  Midget  moistened  his  lips.  "What  did 
you  tell  him?"  he  asked. 

"I  — why  — hello  — I  said  we  could  not  consider 
accepting  his  decision.  If  his  team  won,  it  won, 
that  's  all.  I  told  him  we  wanted  an  honest  vic- 
tory, technically  and  actually,  or  none  at  all,  and 
that  we  would  n't  accept  a  doubtful  victory." 

"Good  for  you,  Coach!"  shouted  Blake,  who 
understood  how  much  the  sacrifice  of  the  victory 
meant  to  Emerson.  "I  'm  going  to  drop  around 
and  see  you  to-morrow.     Good  night." 

When  he  called  the  next  afternoon,  the  coach 
greeted  him  with  a  smile,  and  held  out  a  telegram. 
"Read  it,"  he  said.     "It  's  from  the  protester." 

Midget  Blake  read: 

Profound  apologies.  Rogers  says  Banner  wholly  mis- 
taken. Former  saw  Gordon  drop  stick  half-way  around 
track.  Banner  misled  by  excitement  during  race  ;  begs  you 
believe  claim  regretful  error,  not  wilful  misrepresentation. 

"Why,  of  course  we  believe  it,"  the  runner  said 
unhesitatingly. 

"Of  course,"  the  coach  echoed  sincerely. 


HAPPY   DAYS!— A  PERFECTLY  CONTENTED  PAIR. 
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BY  D.  K.  STEVENS 


cant  endure  the 

starchy  things 
My  mother  puts  on 

me 
An  hour  before  the 

door-bell  rings 
For  folks  that  come 

to  tea. 


riAH&AOET 

FITZHMCH 

BROWNE 


The  chairs  and  sofas  do  not  fit, 
My  frills  are  in  the  way ; 

I  'm  quite  uncomfy  when  I  sit, 
But  Mother  makes  me  stay. 

My  play-day  frock  I  like  to  wear 
The  blue-check  gingham  kind, 

For  I  can  sit  down  anywhere, 
And  Mother  does  n't  mind. 


'MOLLIE,  MY  SISTER,  AND  I  FELL  OUT. 
AND  WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  IT  WAS  ABOUT? 


SHE  LOVED  COFFEE,  AND  I  LOVED  TEA, 

AND  THAT  WAS  THE  REASON  WE  COULD  N'T  AGREE." 

—  Mother  Goose. 
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BY  HARRY  DAVIS 


Wise  men  can  find  something  of  interest  at  every 
point,  something  of  which  they  have  not  heard 
before.  In  this  enlightened  age  that  provides  so 
much  to  see  and  to  do,  great  strides  are  being 
made  by  the  coming  generation  — "Young 
America."  Unknown  to  many  grown-ups,  Ameri- 
can boys  have  been  quietly  at  work  in  an  effort 
to  contribute  to  our  country's  vast  supply  of 
practical  ideas  and  achievements. 

In  the  building  of  motor-boats,  for  instance, 
the  youngsters  of  this  country  have  earned  recog- 
nition within  the  brief  period  of  a  decade.  Motor- 
boat  construction  in  the  United  States  has  been 
known  as  a  profitable  enterprise  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  While  professional  boat-builders  have 
been  devoting  much  time  and  attention  to  the 
new  form  of  craft,  many  boys,  too,  have  started 
in  to  build  the  boat  which  now  figures  conspicu- 
ously in  American  sports.  Naval  architects  and 
boat-builders  who  have  seen  the  models  and  de- 
signs produced  by  these  youngsters,  still  in  their 
teens,  have  accorded  them  unstinted  praise  and 
admiration. 

In  the  beautiful  northern  district  of  New 
York   City,   near   Columbia    College,    away   from 


the  din  and  clatter  of  the  central  metropolis,  may 
be  found  a  school  which  has  set  aside  a  class 
for  the  designing  and  building  of  model  motor- 
boats.  This  is  the  seventh  grade  of  the  Horace 
Mann  School.  And,  though  the  class  was  formed 
only  two  and  a  half  years  ago,  a  number  of 
worthy  models  have  already  been  turned  out  by 
the  students.  The  credit  for  the  formation  of  the 
class  belongs  to  Mr.  Howard  Brundage,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Columbia  University.  Believing  that  the 
study  and  making  of  small  motor-boats  would 
prove  a  good  mechanical  test  for  the  boys  of  the 
school,  and  enable  them  at  the  same  time  to  ac- 
quire a  valuable  knowledge  of  boat  construction, 
he  suggested  and  instituted  the  boat-building 
class.  Of  course,  this  addition  to  the  course  of 
study  was,  at  first,  intended  only  for  those  stu- 
dents who  were  especially  interested  in  mechanics  ; 
but,  needless  to  say,  a  small  army  of  future  citi- 
zens joined  the  class. 

The  boys  took  to  their  new  work  diligently  and 
with  enthusiasm.  They  worked  industriously  for 
months,  and  in  the  spring  of  1910,  a  liberal- 
minded  person  offered  a  handsome  silver  cup  as 
a  prize  for  the  fastest  boat  produced  by  one  of 
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the  students.  The  cup  was  a  handsome  and  or- 
namental trophy,  a  prize,  indeed,  that  might  well 
inspire  grown-up  contestants ;  and  consequently 
the  hustle  and  bustle  that  prevailed  about  the 
classroom  up  to  the  day  set  for  a  trial  of  the 
boats  may  readily  be  imagined. 

In  the  late  spring,  the  regatta,  or  race,  was 
held  in  the  sixty-foot  swimming-pool  in  the  school 
building,  and  a  large  crowd  of  friends  and  en- 
thusiasts were  on  hand,  besides  the  young  yachts- 
men themselves.  About  twenty  boats  were  started 
in  the  contest,  and  the  racing  craft  were  divided 
into  four  classes:  Class  A,  consisting  of  boats 
24  inches  in  length  or  under ;  Class  B,  boats  24 
to  30  inches;  Class  C,  30  to  36  inches,  and  Class 
D  was  made  up  of  boats  36  to  40  inches  in  length. 
In  all,  five  races  were  run,  four  of  which  were 
trial-trips  in  the  four  classes,  and  the  "finals" 
decided  the  winners  in  the  respective  classes. 

In  the  first  event,  eight  little  speeders  appeared 
ready  for  the  voyage,  and  a  rough  voyage  it  was 
for  some  of  the  boats.  Seven  of  these  were 
fitted  with  electric  motor  power,  and  the  other 
contestant,  known  as  Suffragette,  was  propelled 
by  clockwork.  The  rules  of  the  race  were  that 
the  motors  in  the  boats  were  not  to  be  started 
unless  the  boats  were  in  the  water.  Disqualifica- 
tion threatened  the  owner  who  violated  this  rule. 
Keen  competition  was  witnessed  in  all  of  the 
races,  and  the  winner  was  accorded  a  measure 
of  honor  that  would  please  a  victorious  admiral. 
Joseph  Gest,  a  diminutive  member  of  the  class, 
is  now  the  proud  possessor  of  the  cup,  which  he 
received  as  a  result  of  the  regatta.  This  series 
of  races  is  now  an  annual  event,  and  the  boys  of 
the  class  look  forward  to  the  day  with  eager 
interest. 

The  motor-boat  class  of  the  school,  which  has 
been  the  scene  of  much  spirited  activity  during 
the  past  two  years,  is  now  known  as  the  "Seventh 
Grade  Motor-Boat  Club  of  the  Horace  Mann 
School  of  New  York  City,"  and  a  challenge  has 
been  issued  by  the  members  for  a  race  between 
the  club  fleet  and  that  of  any  similar  organiza- 
tion of  youngsters. 

A  design  of  a  motor-boat  showing  beautiful 
lines  was  drawn  by  Lambert  Prettyman  of  the 
class,  and  he  supplemented  it  with  specifications 
for  building  the  boat,  which  delighted  the  other 
members.  In  the  way  of  neatly  constructed 
models  of  boats,  Morton  Cronk  also  devised  a 
number  which  reveal  speedy  and  well-shaped 
hulls.  The  hulls  designed  by  Master  Cronk  are 
of  a  low,  pointed  type,  an  important  and  essen- 
tial detail  in  the  matter  of  speed. 

The  handling  of  boats  has  a  fascination  for 
nearly  every  boy,  and  "Young  America"  is  now 


constructing  boats,  real  boats  of  the  sea-going 
type,  which  embody  many  helpful  suggestions 
for  even  experienced  builders. 

In  every  part  of  the  country  the  desire  to 
build  "fast  boats"  has  spread  among  boys,  both 
in  large  cities  and  in  country  districts.  The 
town  of  Wellston,  Missouri,  boasts  two  young- 
sters, Irl  R.  Hicks,  Jr.,  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
Adrian  E.  Donahue,  seventeen  years  old,  who 
have  built  a  motor-boat  16  feet  long,  and  have 
equipped  it  with  a  five-horse-power  motor.  The 
boys  are  pupils  at  the  Wellston  High  School, 
and  before  undertaking  the  boat,  they  constructed 
an  automobile,  which  they  also  fitted  with  a 
motor.  These  young  mechanics  have  been  en- 
couraged by  their  fathers  in  this  work,  and  often 
rode  about  town  in  their  automobile,  and  to 
Creve  Coeur  Lake,  where  they  built  and  launched 
their  motor-boat. 

Leo  Spencer,  Charles  Coffey,  and  Howard  Gil- 
dersleeve,  three  students  at  the  Oakland  (Cali- 
fornia) Manual  Training  Commercial  High 
School,  enjoyed  several  trips  in  a  motor-boat 
which  they  constructed  during  the  early  part  of 
1910.  One  of  them  drew  the  plans  for  the  craft 
and  did  the  greater  part  of  the  woodwork  in  the 
shops  of  the  school,  while  the  other  two  looked 
after  the  equipment  and  installation  of  the  en- 
gine. The  boat  measures  16  feet  long,  28  inches 
deep,  and  4  feet  wide ;  and  the  youthful  owners 
get  much  speed  and  pleasure  out  of  the  boat  in 
the  waters  near  their  home. 

Miles  Erbor,  fourteen  years  of  age,  of  North 
Coplay,  Pennsylvania,  built,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  an  older  person,  a  motor-boat  in  which 
he  motored  up  and  down  the  Lehigh  River  on 
hot  days  during  July  and  August,  1910.  He 
purchased  an  old  2l/2  horse-power  motor,  which 
he  overhauled  thoroughly  and  installed  in  the 
boat.  The  boat  is  as  good,  generally  speaking, 
as  many  a  professionally  built  craft,  and  is  the 
pride  of  the  young  owner. 

For  several  months  during  the  summer  of  1910, 
Harry  Lothrop  Farnham,  a  youth  of  Dover,  New 
Hampshire,  gave  all  his  spare  moments,  and 
his  entire  vacation,  to  the  building  of  a  motor- 
boat  which  measures  20  feet  in  length  and  7 
feet  in  width.  The  boat  is  of  very  neat  finish, 
and  if  purchased  of  a  boat-builder  would  have 
cost  about  $400.  The  entire  trimmings  are  of 
brass,  and  the  boat  has  a  seating  capacity  for 
ten  persons.  Young  Farnham  and  his  friends 
have  had  many  days  of  pleasure  on  outing-trips 
in  the  boat,  the  Helen  F  —  named  after  his  sister. 

The  song  of  the  waves  seems  to  be  heard  each 
spring  all  round  the  world,  and  alike  by  young- 
sters of  high  and  low  degree.     In  July  of  last 
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year,  Ivan  de  Ravensky,  formerly  of  the  Russian 
navy,  visited  this  country  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  a  motor-boat  for  the  six-year- 
old  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  the  son  of  the  Czar  of 
Russia.  The  boat  purchased  for  the  young  heir 
to  the  Russian  throne  measures  in  length  16  feet ; 
it  is  made  entirely  of  hardwood  and  finished 
in  nickel.  The  arrangement  is  so  simple  that 
the  boat  can  be  controlled  by  the  wheel  and  one 
or  two  levers.  The  young  czarevitch  is  permitted 
to  operate  the  boat  in  a  smooth  sea,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  soon  acquired  considerable  skill  in 
handling  the  craft. 

A  motor-boat,  too,  is  a  favorite  "toy"  of  a  son 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for  Charlie 
Taft,  the  youngest  son  of  our  Chief  Executive, 
made  known  last  summer  his  desire  for  a  boat 
of  his  own.  This  happened  at  Beverly,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  for  a  time  the  President  expressed 
a  preference  that  his  son  learn  the  game  of  golf 


instead.  He  feared  that  the  youngster  might 
some  day  capsize  the  craft,  although  a  seasoned 
sailor  accompanied  him  on  all  his  trips.  Not- 
withstanding the  President's  suggestion,  Master 
Charlie  held  to  his  favorite  sport— motor-boating 
—  while  his  father  was  playing  golf.  William 
Jackson,  an  experienced  member  of  the  crew 
of  the  President's  boat,  was  always  "the  crew 
of  the  captain's  gig"  when  Charlie  was  "captain" ; 
but  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  youngster 
manipulated  the  wheel  most  of  the  time. 

In  the  construction  of  motor-boats,  many  boys 
have  revealed  decided  skill  and  ingenuity,  and 
are  to  be  heartily  congratulated  upon  their 
achievements.  And  it  is  quite  possible  that  from 
this  new  generation  of  boat-builders,  several  may 
arise  who,  with  experience  and  an  accumulation 
of  advanced  ideas,  may  yet  take  a  leading  part 
in  the  evolution  of  this  new  industry,  which  has 
so  increased  the  utility  of  all  small  boats. 


THE    FIRST    LESSON    IN    DRIVING. 


-    From  a  painting  by  H.  M.  Walcott 


Copyright,  Detroit  Publishin 


"PICNICS" 


Sing  a  song  of  picnics; 

Down  the  hill  we  run, 
To  the  wood  across  the  brook, 

My  !  it  's  lots  of  fun  ! 
Nurse  has  got  a  basket 

Full  of  things  to  eat, 
So  we  dance,  and  skip,  and  play : 

Picnics  are  a  treat. 


Sing  a  song  of  picnics ; 

Now  it  's  time  to  go; 
Home  seems  miles  and  miles  away, 

Feet  are  dragging  so. 
Oh,  so  tired  and  sleepy  ! 

Soon  we  're  tucked  in  bed, — 
But  "it  was  a  lovely  picnic," 

Everybody  said. 

Christine  K.  Davis. 


MY    FRIEND 

He  hides  among  the  rushes  tall,  he  hurries  through  the  grass, 

He  knows  the  birds  and  nodding  flowers,  and  all  the  winds  that  pass ; 

He  runs  across  the  daisy-fields,  I  cannot  make  him  stay, 

Then  down  the  hill,  beneath  the  bridge,  across  the  white  highway. 

He  whispers  to  the  tasseled  grass,  and  airy  butterflies, 
The  far-off  stars  look  down  on  him,  the  arching 

summer  skies ; 
He  lives  outdoors  in  sun  and  rain,  and  happy  he 

must  be, 
My  merry  friend  the  singing  brook,  so  brown,  so 

wild,  and  free.  Alix  Thorn. 


\wfrf 
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BY  FREDERICK  ORIN  BARTLETT 


Chapter  XV 


FRANCES  S  DISCOVERY 


Frances  kept  close  to  shore  and  always  within 
sight  of  the  flimsy  one-story-and-a-half  building 
behind  her.  In  this  way  she  reached  the  head  of 
the  pond,  all  the  while  straining  her  eyes  through 
the  bordering  trees,  though  she  could  not  see 
twenty  feet  into  them.  However,  the  brisk  exer- 
cise relieved  her  mind.  She  felt  that  she  was 
doing  something,  no  matter  how  little.  From 
where  she  stopped,  the  tracks  swung  off  to  the 
left,  along  an  old  wood  road  known  as  the  first 
carry.  She  looked  back  at  the  hotel.  In  the  clear 
air  it  seemed  so  near  that  she  was  urged  to  ven- 
ture a  little  farther.  So  long  as  she  kept  to  the 
beaten  path,  she  knew  she  would  be  safe  enough. 

She  pushed  along  over  the  first  few  hundred 
yards  a  little  bit  timidly.  There  was  a  different 
atmosphere  in  here  among  the  trees  crowding  all 
about  her.  On  the  lake  she  was  still  in  the  front 
dooryard  of  the  hotel,  as  it  were;  now  she  was 
in  the  land  of  shadows  and  the  unknown.  Her 
better  judgment  warned  her  to  turn  back,  but 
with  every  clump  of  evergreens  furnishing  a  pos- 
sible hiding-place  for  Phil,  her  loyalty  drove  her 
on.  Every  few  minutes  she  stopped  to  listen  or, 
stooping,  to  peer  in  among  the  tangle  of  low- 
hanging  trees  and  dead  limbs.  It  was  so  silent 
and  still  there  that  she  felt  as  though  she  were 
the  only  living  thing  in  the  world.  When  she 
started  on  again,  her  own  snow-shoes,  creaking 
over  the  snow,  frightened  her.  She  was  afraid 
lest  the  noise  should  rouse  a  hundred  unseen 
sleeping  things. 

But  the  swish  of  her  skirts  and  the  creak  of 
her  snow-shoes  roused  nothing  at  all,  and  that  was 
even  more  terrifying.  She  felt  as  though  she 
were  trudging  through  a  cemetery.  So  she  fal- 
tered on  for  perhaps  a  half-mile.  Once  she 
shouted  her  brother's  name,  but  the  silence  which 
followed  was  so  oppressing  that  she  did  not  ven- 
ture again.  Receiving  no  answering  shout,  it 
made  him  seem  a  thousand  miles  off.  She  began 
to  sob  a  little,  and  turned  back.  She  knew  she 
must  reach  the  hotel  before  she  was  missed,  or 
her  adventure  would  only  add  another  worry  to 
her  mother's  already  heavy  burden.  But  she  had 
not  gone  a  hundred  feet  before  she  heard,  to  the 
left,  what  sounded  like  a  feeble  shout.  She 
stopped  short  and  listened.  Again  the  sound 
reached  her,  and  in  answer  she  shouted  back.  This 


time  she  heard  a  distinct  reply.  Without  hesita- 
tion she  swung  off  the  wood  road  and  into  the 
unbeaten  snow  beneath  the  pines.  At  the  end  of 
a  hundred  yards,  she  repeated  her  cry,  and  again 
received  an  answer,  though,  if  anything,  it  was 
fainter  than  the  first.  But  it  came  from  the  same 
direction.  She  dared  not  ask  herself  what  it 
meant,  although  once  it  had  sounded  much  like 
Phil's  voice.  It  was  rough  going  in  among  the 
trees,  so  that  her  progress  was  slow,  but  she  had 
all  the  encouragement  she  needed  in  the  cry 
which  always  came  in  answer  to  hers,  ever  a  lit- 
tle nearer. 

She  proceeded  in  this  way  some  two  hundred 
rods,  when  the  voice  ceased  to  respond.  She 
shouted  again  and  again,  but  only  the  faint  echo 
of  her  own  voice  answered.  She  began  to  think  it 
must  have  been  from  the  first  an  echo.  Her  ex- 
cited imagination  recalled  a  dozen  wild  stories  of 
will-of-the-wisp  calls  in  the  woods  which  had 
summoned  old  guides  to  their  doom  by  enticing 
them  onto  hidden  cliffs  or  into  pathless  swamps. 
She  had  half  turned  to  hurry  back,  when  she 
heard  the  call  once  more,  this  time  muffled  and 
near,  as  though  it  came  from  just  over  the  knoll 
facing  her.  It  took  courage  to  answer  it ;  it  took 
still  more  courage  to  go  on.  But  she  had  the 
Harden  spirit,  else  she  would  not  have  come  out 
here,  and  the  Hardens  never  turned  their  backs 
upon  danger.  Though  her  heart  was  beating  in 
her  throat,  she  pushed  on  up  the  hillock,  paused 
a  minute,  and  then  peered  down  into  the  hollow 
beyond.  There,  prone  upon  the  ground,  she  saw 
a  human  form. 

She  called.  She  received  no  answer.  The  form 
was  not  Phil's.  It  was  that  of  a  tall,  lank  man. 
It  lay  there  immovable,  the  head  resting  upon  an 
outstretched  arm,  the  face  turned  away.  The  man 
wore  snow-shoes,  and  in  one  hand  clutched  a  bow 
and  arrow.  She  started  back,  unable  to  go  on. 
The  man  was  either  unconscious  or  dead,  and  evi- 
dently was  unaware  of  her  presence.  She  could 
safely  beat  a  retreat,  hurry  back  to  the  hotel, 
and  summon  aid.  But  if  she  did  that,  the  man 
might  in  the  meanwhile  freeze  to  death.  Possibly 
he  was  one  of  the  searching-party  overcome  by 
his  efforts.  That  decided  her.  She  crossed  the 
intervening  space  and  knelt  by  the  man's  side.  As 
she  touched  his  arm,  he  tried  with  an  effort  to 
rouse  himself.  He  turned  upon  his  back  and 
struggled  to  open  his  eyes. 

At  sight  of  the  rough  scraggly  beard,  Frances 
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drew  back  in  terror.  She  rose  to  her  feet  and 
started  away.  This  was  such  a  face  as  one  some- 
times saw  in  a  nightmare.  With  his  sunken  eyes 
and  unkempt  hair,  he  looked  as  though  he  might 


"  FRANCES    KNELT   BY   THE   MAN'S   SIDE 

be  a  half-crazed  hermit.  The  bow  and  arrow 
which  he  still  convulsively  clasped  strengthened 
this  theory.  No  sane  man  was  ever  armed  after 
this  fashion.  She  started  back  up  the  knoll, 
when  she  was  again  checked,  this  time  by  a  groan. 

''Are  you  hurt?"  she  called  back. 

At  the  sound,  the  man  struggled  to  his  elbow 
and  blinked  drowsilv  at  her.    He  did  not  answer. 


"I    '11   go  back   to   the   hotel   and   get   help   for 
you,"  she  stammered. 

He  muttered  something  that  she  could  not  un- 
derstand, and  continued  to  look  at  her  stupidly. 
"The  men  will  be  back- 
in  an  hour,"  she  hurried  on. 
She  pulled  off  her  sweater. 
"Here,"  she  called,  toss- 
ing   it    to    him.      "Put    on 
this." 

It  fell  by  his  side,  but 
he  made  no  motion  to  take 
it. 

"Put  it  on,"  she  called. 
"I  will  hurry." 

She  started  off,  and  the 
man,  with  a  strangely  agi- 
tated face,  watched  her  go. 
It  took  the  last  ounce  of 
strength  in  him  to  mutter 
\  one  word ;  but  it  was 
enough  to  stop  the  girl  in 
her  tracks. 

"Harden!"  he  groaned. 
The  name  came  to  her 
like  an  electric  shock.  She 
hurried  back  so  fast  that 
she  stumbled.  She  was  on 
her  feet  in  an  instant,  and 
in  another  by  the  man's 
side. 

"Harden?"      she      cried. 
"You  have  found  Phil  and 
Bob?" 
He  nodded  weakly. 
"They     are    alive?"     she 
choked. 

He  nodded  again. 
"Where?  Oh  —  near 

here?" 

He  shook  his  head. 
"Fire,"  he  gasped. 
It     was     clear     that     he 
wished  her  to  start  a  fire. 
He    was    numbed.      If    she 
left  him   here   in  this  con- 
dition, his  secret  might  die 
with    him.      Not    only    his 
life     but     Phil's     life     and 
Bob's  life  depended  upon  reviving  him  at  once. 
But  she  had  no  matches.     He  might  as  well  have 
asked  her  for  hot  soup.     She  knelt  by  his  side. 
"Listen,"  she  said.    "Have  you  matches?" 
He  nodded. 
"In  your  pocket  ?" 

He  nodded  again.     She  ran  her  hand  into  the 
side  pocket  of  his  coat.     She  drew  out  a  match- 
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safe— Phil's  match-safe.  The  sight  of  it  was 
almost  like  a  sight  of  the  boy  himself.  She 
needed  no  further  incentive.  There  were  birch- 
bark  and  dry  twigs  enough  about  her,  and  with 
feverish  haste  she  began  to  gather  them.  In  a 
few  minutes  she  had  started  a  tiny  blaze,  and  in 
a  few  more  had  added  enough  of  the  larger  sticks 
to  make  a  good-sized  fire.  She  helped  the  man 
to  a  sitting  posture,  and  he  held  his  purple  hands 
over  the  flames.  The  heat  very  quickly  showed 
its  effect.  His  stiffened  fingers  thawed  out  and 
sent  the  warm  blood  through  his  whole  body. 
Frances  kept  busy  gathering  more  wood.  It 
seemed  to  her  the  happiest  task  she  had  ever 
done.  Like  a  song,  she*  repeated  again  and  again 
the  words,  "Phil  is  safe!  Phil  is  safe!"  She 
wanted  to  run  all  the  way  back  and  burst  in  upon 
her  father  with  the  glad  tidings.  In  her  eager- 
ness she  almost  forgot  the  man  who  was  still 
struggling  for  speech.  But  as  she  hurried  back 
with  a  last  armful  of  wood,  he  found  his  voice. 

"You  know— where  Mr.  Harden  is— do  you?" 
he  faltered. 

"Yes,  yes.  Why,  he  's  my  father.  He  's  within 
an  hour's  walk  from  here." 

"Thank  God!"  he  cried. 

"And  you  said  Phil  is  safe?" 

"Yes.     But  the  other  boy—" 

"Bob  Wenham  !    Is  anything  wrong  with  him?" 

"He  's  hurt.    I— I  came  for  a  doctor." 

"Oh,  then  I  must  n't  wait.  I  must  get  back  at 
once." 

"Yes,"  he  nodded  quickly.  "Bring  Mr.  Harden 
here.     Bring  a  doctor." 

"You  feel  better  now?  You  can  wait  here  till 
I  come  back  ?" 

"Yes,"  he  answered.  "Hurry !  We  must  get 
to  the  camp  to-night." 

"But  you  —  " 

"I  '11  rest  here  by  the  fire.  I  '11  be  all  right 
before  long.     Don't  wait." 

"Won't  you  let  me  help  you  put  on  the 
sweater?" 

"Don't  wait,"  he  answered.     "Hurry!" 

He  seemed  such  a  pathetic  figure  sitting  there 
alone  in  the  snow  that  she  still  felt  uneasy  about 
leaving  him,  but  clearly  the  sensible  thing  to  do 
was  to  reach  the  hotel  as  soon  as  possible  and 
bring  back  those  who  could  be  of  some  real  help. 
She  started  over  the  back  trail  to  the  first  carry 
as  fast  as  she  could  go.  But  that  was  n't  half  fast 
enough.  She  needed  wings  to  speed  her  on  this 
errand.  The  boys  were  evidently,  from  what  the 
man  had  said,  in  some  camp,  and  poor  Bob  Wen- 
ham  injured.  She  reached  the  carry  before  she 
knew  it,  crossed  to  the  lake,  and  started  down  the 
white  stretch  to  the  hotel,  which  she  could  now 


plainly  see.  She  could  hardly  wait;  she  felt  like 
shouting  the  glad  tidings  from  the  middle  of  the 
lake.  She  had  never  swung  her  snow-shoes  with 
such  speed  and  ease.  In  spite  of  her  impatience, 
it  seemed  but  a  few  minutes  before  she  was 
scrambling  up  the  slope  to  the  railroad  tracks. 
The  same  group  of  loungers  was  lingering  out- 
side, varying  their  speculations  and  theories  with 
frequent  stares  at  the  horizon  line.  They  were 
aware  of  some  new  development  as  soon  as  they 
saw  her.  One  of  them  ventured  to  step  to  her 
side  as  she  was  feverishly  unfastening  her  snow- 
shoes. 

"Anything  new,  Miss  Harden?"  he  asked. 

"I  've  found  them  !"  she  cried. 

"You?" 

"A  man  back  there  in  the  woods  told  me.  Is 
there  a  doctor  here?" 

"There  's  one  coming  on  the  next  train  to  see 
your  father." 

"Oh,  tell  him  to  hurry,"  she  gasped. 

She  ran  into  the  hotel  and  up  the  stairs  two  at 
a  time.  She  burst  into  her  father's  room.  Her 
mother,  sitting  by  the  bedside  near  the  sleeping 
man,  held  up  a  warning  finger. 

"Oh,  Mother,"  she  half  sobbed,  "let  him  wake 
up  !    Phil  is  found  !" 

Mrs.  Harden  sprang  to  her  feet. 

"Found!"  she  exclaimed. 

Mr.  Harden  rose  to  his  elbow.  He  stared  at 
his  daughter,  half  awake. 

"Found?"  he  repeated.    "Am  I  dreaming?" 

Frances  threw  herself  about  her  father's  neck. 

"No,  dear  Dad,"  she  cried.  "Phil  is  safe.  But 
Bob  is  hurt." 

"But,  Frances—"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Harden, 
scarcely  daring  to  believe. 

"Wait  till  I  catch  my  breath,"  answered  the 
excited  girl. 

For  a  moment  she  lay  in  her  father's  arms 
sobbing  as  heartily  as  though  it  had  been  evil 
news  instead  of  good  that  she  bore.  Mrs.  Harden 
stood  with  her  hands  clasped  upon  her  breast. 
Mr.  Harden  lay  back  with  his  eyes  closed,  wait- 
ing, not  daring  to  think. 

Finally,  still  breathless,  Frances  stammered  out 
her  story  in  broken  little  sentences.  As  she 
told  of  leaving  the  man  by  the  side  of  the 
fire,  Mr.  Harden  jumped  from  the  bed.  For  a 
second  he  forgot  his  bandaged  ankle,  but  a 
wrenching  pain  warned  him  to  move  more  care- 
fully. 

"My  crutches !"  he  said. 

Frances  seized  them  and  handed  them  to  him. 
He  hobbled  to  the  door.  In  the  hall  he  shouted 
for  Mr.  Brown,  the  proprietor.  The  man  came 
running  up  the  stairs  two  at  a  time. 
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"Wire  the  doctor  to  come  down  here  on  the 
two-thirty  train,"  Mr.  Harden  ordered. 

"He  said  he  was  coming  anyway,"  was  the  reply. 

"Nevertheless  wire  him  to  come  without  fail." 

"Is  there  any  good  news  ?  What  has  happened  ?" 

"The  boys  are  found,"  Mr. 
Harden  answered  briefly. 
"Get  ready  a  can  of  hot 
soup,  and  tell  all  the  men 
here  I  shall  need  them." 

Frances  had  stopped  only 
long  enough  to  hug  her 
mother  as  tight  as  she 
could  hold  her  a  moment, 
and  now  hurried  out  to  join 
her  father. 

"Frances,"  he  said,  "I 
guess  you  '11  have  to  show 
them  the  way." 

"All  ready,  Daddy.  We  'd 
better  not   wait  a   second." 

"Johnson,"  Mr.  Harden 
called  to  a  tall  young  fellow. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Go  out  and  see  if  you 
can  find  Mr.  Wenham's 
party.  Tell  him  to  report 
here  at  once." 

"Yes,  sir." 

Frances  had  adjusted  her 
snow-shoes  again,  and  by 
the  time  the  men  were 
ready,  one  of  them  with 
the  can  of  steaming  hot 
soup,  she  was  already  by 
the  edge  of  the  lake. 

The  party  found  Bill  by 
the  side  of  the  fire,  sound 
asleep.  But  as  the  first 
man  pushed  ahead  with  a 
shout,  Bill  half  rose  to  his 
knees,  and  clumsily  at- 
tempted to  fix  his  arrow  on 
the  string  of  his  bow. 

"We  're  friends,"  shouted 
the  man,  taken  aback  for 
a  second. 

"Friends?"  repeated  Bill, 
thickly. 

He  stared  at  them  a  sec- 
ond, as  though  startled. 
Then  the  bow  dropped  from  his  numbed  fingers. 

"It  don't  make  no  difference,"  he  muttered. 

But  when  Frances  reached  his  side,  he  seemed 
to  recover.  It  was  she  who  held  the  cup  of  warm 
soup  to  his  lips.  He  drank  it  greedily,  with  his 
eyes  still  fixed  dully  on  the  rest  of  the  party, 


"Is  Mr.  Harden  here?"  he  feebly  inquired. 

"No,"  answered  Frances.  "He  has  hurt  his 
ankle.     He  's  waiting  at  the  hotel  for  you." 

Bill  struggled  to  his  feet,  but  he  fell  back,  too 
weak  to  stand.     Frances  again  knelt  beside  him. 


PUT    UP   YOUK    HANDS  !  '    THE    SHERIFF    COMMANDED. 


"You  can't  walk,  man,"  cried  one  of  the  party. 
"Here,  fellows,  help  me  make  a  stretcher." 

In  no  time  they  had  cut  a  couple  of  long  sticks. 
A  half-dozen  men  offered  their  coats,  which  they 
bound  between  them,  and  then,  in  spite  of  Bill's 
protests,  they  lifted  him  on  the  rude  affair  and 
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started  back.  Before  they  had  gone  a  hundred 
yards,  Bill  was  asleep  again. 

Chapter  XVI 

THE  ARREST 

As  Phil  stood  in  the  center  of  the  room,  tense  and 
rigid,  he  heard  a  second  shout.  This  seemed 
nearer.  He  ran  across  the  room,  through  the 
kitchen,  to  the  outside  door.  Here  he  let  out  a 
yell  that  surpassed  anything  he  had  ever  accom- 
plished at  a  foot-ball  game.  An  answering  cry 
came  back.  He  rushed  out  into  the  dark  and 
shouted  again,  straining  his  throat  until  it  ended 
almost  in  a  shriek.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  he 
restrained  himself  from  plunging  headlong  into 
the  snow  and  hurrying  forward. 

It  seemed  an  age  before  the  first  dim  form 
emerged  from  the  trees,  and,  followed  by  a  half- 
dozen  others,  swung  across  the  open  space  to  the 
cabin.  A  tall  thin  man  was  in  the  lead.  He  al- 
most toppled  over  Harden  at  the  door. 

"Where  is  Bob?"  he  demanded.  "Where  is  my 
boy?" 

"In  here,"  choked  Harden,  and  led  the  way  into 
the  next  room.  Mr.  Wenham  stooped  and  gath- 
ered his  son  into  his  arms  with  sharp  cries  that 
were  half-prayers  and  half-groans. 

Harden  hurried  back  into  the  kitchen  just  as 
the  others  were  entering,  bearing  Bill  on  a 
stretcher.  Harden  scanned  every  face  to  find  his 
father.  Bill  insisted  upon  disentangling  himself 
from  the  blankets  and  getting  on  his  feet.  Har- 
den rushed  to  his  side. 

"Where  is  Dad?"  he  asked  breathlessly. 

"He  's  all  right,  sonny,"  answered  Bill. 
"Sprained  his  ankle,  that  's  all." 

He  turned  to  a  slight  man  who  was  getting 
out  of  a  heavy  coat. 

"The  sick  boy  is  in  there,"  said  Bill,  pointing 
to  the  other  room. 

"You  'd  better  lie  down  yourself,"  answered  the 
doctor,  curtly. 

Bill  found  one  hand  grasped  tightly  by  both  of 
Harden's. 

"You  did  it,  Bill!"  exclaimed  Harden. 

The  rest  of  the  group  were  crowding  about  the 
two. 

"Is  this  the  boy?  Is  this  young  Harden?"  they 
exclaimed,  studying  him  as  though  he  were  a  fit 
subject  for  a  museum. 

But  neither  Bill  nor  Harden  seemed  conscious 
of  the  attention.  Each  was  absorbed  in  his  own 
thoughts. 

"How  far  did  you  have  to  go?"  asked  Harden. 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Bill.  "I  walked  all 
day,  most  of  the  night,  and  half  the  next  day." 


"But  you  made  it,"  repeated  Harden. 

"I  guess  I  would  n't  if  it  had  n't  been  for  your 
sister,"  said  Bill. 

"My  sister !"  exclaimed  the  boy  in  amazement. 

"I  dropped  in  my  tracks,  and  I  guess  I  'd  have 
stayed  there  if  she  had  n't  come  along." 

"Then  they  knew?     Then  Mother  knew?" 

"They  arrived  at  South  Twin  that  morning," 
explained  one  of  the  men. 

"And  Mother  is  there  now?" 

"Yes." 

"But  what  was  Frances  doing  in  the  woods?" 

"Hunting  for  you,"  answered  another  of  the 
group.  "Say,  but  she  's  a  plucky  one.  Had  all 
we  could  do  to  keep  her  from  coming  with  us 
to-night." 

Harden's  eyes  grew  moist.  It  would  be  hard 
to  tell  why.  It  was  a  mixture  of  pride  and  joy, 
and  a  dozen  other  emotions.  Bill  had  turned 
away,  and  was  keeping  in  the  background  as 
though  anxious  now  to  eliminate  himself.  He 
glanced  toward  the  kitchen  door.  He  saw  a  tall, 
silent  man  standing  there,  back  to  it.  At  first  he 
thought  it  a  mere  accident  that  the  man  had  taken 
up  that  position  as  though  he  were  on  guard.  To 
test  it,  he  moved  with  apparent  unconsciousness 
a  few  feet  nearer.  The  man  straightened  himself 
and  half  drew  one  hand  from  his  overcoat  pocket. 
Bill  saw  that  the  fingers  were  clenched  around 
the  handle  of  a  revolver.  He  moved  back  again, 
and  the  man  followed  him  with  his  eyes  as  a  cat 
does  a  mouse.  Bill  took  a  chair  near  the  stove 
and  waited. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Wenham  came  out  from  the 
other  room. 

"Bill,"  he  said,  "where  are  you?  My  boy  wants 
to  see  you,  Bill." 

Bill  hung  his  head  a  bit,  and  did  not  move. 
Harden  rushed  forward  and  seized  his  arm. 

"Come  on,  Bill,"  he  exclaimed.  "I  '11  miss  my 
guess  if  you  don't  have  some  questions  to  an- 
swer." 

Reluctantly  Bill  rose.  As  the  three  moved  into 
the  room,  the  man  at  the  other  door  crossed  the 
kitchen  and  took  up  a  position  where  he  could 
still  keep  his  eyes  upon  Bill.  As  the  latter  came 
toward  the  bed,  Wenham  rose  to  his  elbow.  The 
doctor  was  still  bending  over  his  leg. 

"Bill,"  cried  Wenham,  "the  doctor  here  says 
you  saved  my  life.  ' 

"If  I  did,  it  's  no  more  than  you  fellers  did  for 
me,"  he  answered. 

"But  how  did  you  find  your  way?"  asked  Wen- 
ham. 

"Found  some  tracks." 

"Did  Dad  tell  you  that  some  of  the  party  came 
within  a  half-mile  of  this  place  two  days  ago?" 
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"No,"  said  Bill,  "I  had  n't  heard  of  that." 

"Thanks  to  you,"  put  in  Mr.  Wenham,  "we 
were  luckier  than  we  thought  we  were." 

Harden  glanced  swiftly  at  Bill.  He  found  the 
eyes  of  his  friend  upon  him  as  though  in  a  dumb 
plea  for  silence.  Harden  turned  back  to  the  kit- 
chen, leaving  Bill  to  answer  Bob's  questions  as 
best  he  could.  As  he  was  leaving,  he  heard  Mr. 
Wenham  say  to  his  sen : 

"My  boy,  the  doctor  says  he  must  probe  the 
wounds  a  little.     Can  you  stand  it?" 

"Yes,  Dad.     May  Bill  stay  with  me?" 

"If  he  will." 

"Of  course  I  will,"  answered  Bill. 

As  Harden  came  back  into  the  kitchen,  the 
group  pounced  upon  him  and  put  question  after 
question.     The  man  by  the  door  listened  intently. 

They  wanted  to  know  how  the  boys  found  the 
camp,  what  they  did  for  food,  and  how  Bob  met 
with  his  accident.  The  man  by  the  door  seemed 
particularly  interested  whenever  Bill's  name  was 
mentioned. 

"How  did  you  happen  to  run  across  him  ?"  he 
inquired. 

"He  ran  across  us,"  answered  Harden.  "He 
was  starving,  and  we  shared  what  we  had  here 
with  him.  But  he  shot  a  moose  after  that,  and 
more  than  paid  us  back  in  grub  alone." 

"What  did  he  shoot  the  moose  with?"  asked 
the  man  by  the  door. 

"With  a  bow  and  arrow  he  made." 

"Then  he  has  n't  any  gun?" 

"Only  an  empty  one." 

"Did  he  tell  you  anything  about  where  he  came 
from?" 

For  some  reason  Harden  found  himself  resent- 
ing the  questioning  of  this  man.  "No,"  he  an- 
swered curtly. 

"Say  how  long  he  had  been  in  here?" 

"No." 

"Say  what  his  name  is?" 

"He  told  us  to  call  him  Bill." 

"Kind  of  skittish  about  telling  his  last  name, 
was  n't  he?" 

"He  did  n't  tell  it  anyhow,"  answered  Harden. 

"Look  here,  Seaver,"  broke  in  one  of  the  men, 
"what  are  you  driving  at?" 

"Never  you  mind,"  answered  Seaver. 

"How  far  are  we  from  the  old  camp?"  asked 
Harden,  anxious  to  change  the  subject. 

"Twenty  miles  to  the  south,"  answered  one  of 
the  group. 

"And  how  far  from  South  Twin?" 

"Ten  miles  in  a  direct  line.  About  twenty,  I 
guess,  the  way  Bill  there  took  us." 

"Only  ten  miles?     Do  you  suppose  I  could  get 
back  to  Dad  to-night?"  asked  Harden,  eagerly. 
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"In  the  dark  ?  Guess  not,  sonny.  You  '11  have 
to  hold  your  hosses  till  morning." 

Mr.  Wenham  came  from  the  other  room,  wip- 
ing his  brow.  His  face  was  the  color  of  white 
paper.     The  group  turned  anxiously  to  him. 

"What  does  the  doctor  say?"  they  inquired  in 
chorus. 

"He  says  he  reached  here  in  the  nick  of  time," 
answered  Mr.  Wenham.  "The  poison  has  n't 
spread  enough  yet  to  be  dangerous." 

He  turned  to  Harden  as  though  he  now  saw 
him  for  the  first  time. 

"Phil,"  he  said,  "you  look  well.  I  expected  to 
find  you  as  thin  as  a  rail." 

"We  've  lived  like  lords,  thanks  to  Bill." 

"It  all  seems  thanks  to  Bill,"  answered  Mr. 
Wenham. 

"You  wait  till  you  see  the  pictures  I  took,"  ex- 
claimed Harden,  enthusiastically,  "and  you  '11  see 
what  sort  of  a  man  he  is." 

"Pictures?" 

"I  snapped  him  when  he  was  fighting  the 
moose." 

"I  never  want  to  hear  again  of  a  moose,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Wenham.  "It  was  a  moose  that  got 
you  into  this." 

"And  got  us  out  again,"  answered  Harden. 
"We  'd  have  gone  hungry  and  would  n't  have 
found  your  tracks  if  it  had  n't  been  for  the 
moose." 

"And  Bill,"  smiled  Mr.  Wenham. 

In  the  meanwhile  Bill  had  come  from  the  other 
room  and  moved  straight  across  the  kitchen  to 
the  outer  door.  But  Seaver  had  preceded  him, 
and  now  barred  the  way.  For  a  second,  Bill 
scowled  at  him  as  though  determined  to  force  a 
passage.  The  group  turned  to  watch  the  two, 
not  understanding  what  it  meant. 

"Where  you  plannin'  to  go  ?"  demanded  Seaver, 
his  right  hand  still  in  his  overcoat  pocket. 

"I  left  my  snow-shoes  outside,"  answered  Bill. 

"Then  I  guess  they  '11  stay  there,"  replied 
Seaver. 

For  a  second  Bill  hesitated,  and  then,  in  a 
flash,  brought  his  hand  back  toward  his  hip 
pocket.  But  Seaver,  who  had  been  watching  for 
this,  was  a  second  quicker.  He  whipped  out  his 
revolver  with  an  ugly  growl. 

"None  of  that,"  he  snapped. 

The  two  stood  as  tense  as  animals  about  to 
spring  at  one  another.  Mr.  Wenham  took  a  quick 
step  forward. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  he  demanded. 

"It  means  this  man  is  under  arrest,"  answered 
Seaver. 

"Upon  what  authority?"  demanded  Mr.  Wen- 
ham, turning  to  the  speaker  in  surprise. 
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Seaver  threw  open  his  coat,  and  dramatically 
displayed  a  constable's  badge.  Mr.  Wenham 
stared  at  the  two  men  in  amazement.  Bill  turned 
his  head  a  little  away. 

"What  do  you  accuse  the  man  of?"  demanded 
Mr.  Wenham. 

"Escaping  from  the  State  penitentiary,"  an- 
swered Seaver.  "This  man  here  is  Manson,  who 
robbed  the  Wareham  bank." 

Mr.  Wenham's  face  hardened. 

"Are  you  sure  of  this,  Seaver?"  he  asked. 

Bill's  hands  had  fallen  to  his  side.  He  was 
breathing  rapidly.  He  glanced  at  Harden,  and 
then  away  again.  The  group  closed  in  with  a 
murmur  of  surprise.  Harden  stood  transfixed. 
Seaver  faced  Bill  with  the  question : 

"Do  you  deny  it?" 

"I  don't  deny  my  name,"  he  answered.  For  a 
second  you  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop.  Then 
Harden  recovered  himself.  He  seized  Mr.  Wen- 
ham's  arm. 

"You  must  help  him,"  he  cried.  "He  's  inno- 
cent." 

The  sheriff  gave  an  order  sharp  as  a  revolver 
shot. 

"Put  up  your  hands!"  he  commanded. 

Bill  obeyed.  The  sheriff  stepped  forward  and 
went  through  his  pockets.  With  a  smile  of  satis- 
faction, as  though  this  were  all  the  further  proof 
he  needed,  he  drew  out  a  revolver. 

"But  that  's  mine,"  exclaimed  Harden ;  "and 
it  's  empty,  anyhow." 

Seaver  tossed  it  into  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  Harden  picked  it  up. 

"See!"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  broke  it  open  and 
showed  the  empty  chambers  in  the  cylinder  to 
Mr.  Wenham;  "Bill  used  his  last  cartridge  in 
getting  a  partridge  for  Bob." 

Mr.  Wenham  stepped  to  Bill's  side. 

"Is  what  this  man  says  true?"  he  asked. 

Bill  raised  his  head.  "It  's  true  I  got  out," 
he  answered.     "It  ain't  true  I  robbed  the  bank." 

The  sheriff  displayed  a  pair  of  handcuffs,  and 
was  about  to  put  them  on,  when  Mr.  Wenham 
checked  him. 

"I  '11  be  personally  responsible  for  this  man," 
he  said.    "There  's  no  need  of  irons." 

"He  's  a  desprit  character,"  warned  Seaver. 

Bill  smiled.  He  had  n't  enough  strength  left  to 
walk  a  half-mile. 

"It  's  all  over,"  he  said.  "You  've  had  a  long 
chase,  Constable.     You  must  be  hungry." 

"What  of  it?"  demanded  Seaver,  suspiciously. 

"If  you  '11  leave  my  hands  free,  I  '11  make  you 
some  biscuits,"  answered  Bill. 

In  a  chorus  the  whole  group  backed  up  Mr. 
Wenham.     "You  know  he  could  n't  run.     He  's 


too  weak,"  they  said.  "Let  him  alone.  We  '11 
see  that  he  does  n't  even  try  to  get  away." 

The  constable  lowered  his  revolver.  "All  right, 
gents,"  he  agreed.  "But  I  'm  goin'  to  sleep  in 
front  of  this  door  to-night." 

"You  can  sleep  outside  the  door  if  you  want 
to,"  returned  one  of  the  men. 

The  doctor  stepped  from  the  next  room. 

"The  boy  is  sleeping,"  he  said  quietly.  "And 
I  am  starving.     Anything  to  eat  here?" 

Bill  moved  to  the  bread  board,  took  out  what 
was  left  of  the  flour,  and  calmly  proceeded  to  mix 
some  biscuits. 

With  moose  steak  and  hot  bread,  the  rescue 
party  made  a  better  dinner  than  if  they  had  been 
at  the  hotel  itself.  After  they  had  finished,  the 
constable  leaned  back  in  a  chair  against  the  door, 
and  Mr.  Wenham,  drawing  Bill  to  one  side,  pro- 
ceeded to  cross-examine  him.  Bill  told  a  simple 
story:  he  had  been  out  of  work  and  was  tramping 
from  town  to  town  in  search  of  employment.  He 
had  been  at  different  times  a  lumberman,  a  sailor, 
and  a  farmer,  but  had  no  regular  trade,  being  by 
nature  a  wanderer.  The  night  of  the  robbery  he 
had  slept  in  an  old  barn,  and  while  there  had  met 
a  stranger.  He  had  talked  with  him,  and  after 
supper  had  gone  to  sleep,  thinking  no  more  about 
it.  He  woke  up  late  in  the  night,  and  heard  the 
man  come  running  into  the  barn.  The  latter  waited 
there  a  few  minutes,  and  then  started  out  again, 
calling  to  Bill  to  run  for  it.  Suspecting  some- 
thing was  wrong,  and  knowing  he  would  be  ar- 
rested as  a  tramp  if  found  there,  he  had  followed 
at  the  man's  heels,  but  was  soon  left  be- 
hind. He  hid  in  the  bushes,  but  the  next  morn- 
ing was  arrested  by  a  posse  and  accused  of  rob- 
bing the  Wareham  bank.  He  could  only  protest 
his  innocence,  but  it  did  no  good,  and  he  was 
sentenced.  Later,  finding  a  chance  to  escape,  he 
took  it,  got  into  the  woods,  and  would  doubtless 
have  died  there  if  he  had  not  stumbled  upon  the 
boys  and  their  camp. 

Mr.  Wenham  listened,  and  then  began  to  ask 
questions.  They  were  shrewd  questions,  designed 
to  test  the  tru'ih  of  the  story  from  every  angle. 
Bill  answered  them  all  simply  and  directly.  At 
the  end  of  two  hours,  Mr.  Wenham  would  have 
staked  his  professional  reputation  as  the  sharpest 
cross-examiner  in  New  York  that  Bill  was  telling 
the  absolute  truth.  In  his  opinion,  if  the  man 
had  had  the  services  of  a  good  lawyer  at  the  trial, 
no  jury  would  have  convicted  him.  When  he  had 
concluded  his  questioning,  Mr.  Wenham  said: 

"Of  course,  the  thing  for  you  to  do  now  is  to 
return  peaceably  with  the  constable.  The  thing 
I  'm  going  to  do  is  to  see  the  governor,  put  these 
facts  before  him,  and  ask  for  a  pardon.     Unless 
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I  'm  very  much  mistaken,  you  '11  be  a  free  man 
within  a  month." 

Bill  smiled  sadly. 

"Thanks,  Mr.  Wenham.  But  I  dunno  as  I  care 
much.  I  've  had  enough  of  freedom  these  last 
few  months." 

"You  '11  get  a  taste  of  a  different  kind  when 
this  is  settled,"  answered  Mr.  Wenham.  "Now 
lie  down  and  get  some  sleep.  I  guess  you  il  rest 
better  than  the  constable." 

As  Bill  moved  away,  Harden  hurried  to  Mr. 
Wenham's  side. 

"You  can  get  him  free?"  he  asked  breathlessly. 

"He  gave  me  back  my  boy.  You  can  rest 
assured  I  will  do  whatever  is  possible." 

"Bill  is  too  brave  a  man  to  steal,"  said  Harden. 


"It  is  generally  the  coward  who  stoops  to  that," 
admitted  Mr.  Wenham.  "Still,  sometimes  thieves 
show  a  sort  of  physical  courage." 

"Bill  showed  more  than  that  when  he  risked 
his  life  to  kill  the  moose  for  Bob,  and  he  risked 
it  again  to  save  me." 

"He  certainly  showed  the  highest  type  of  cour- 
age when  he  risked  his  freedom  to  get  help  for 
you  boys.  That  is  n't  a  bad  argument,  Phil. 
I  '11  remember  that  when  I  see  the  governor." 

"The  governor?" 

"I  mean  to  try  for  a  pardon  through  him,"  said 
Mr.  Wenham. 

"And  I  '11  show  him  my  pictures  if  they  come 
out,  to  prove  what  I  say  is  true." 

"Good.     I  '11  remember  that  suggestion,  too." 


( To  be  concluded. ) 


AT   THE    WILDWOOD    INSURANCE   OFFICE. 

Mr.   Fox:   "Well,  sir,  what  can  we  do  for  you  this  morning?" 

Mb.  Cat:   "  Make  me  out  nine  policies,  please.     I  want  to  insure  all  my  nine  lives.' 


<§FAIRY  SNOW 


WE  TOSS  THE  THISTLEDOWN 

AWAY 
AND  WAIT  TO  SEE  IT  FLY; 
TWILL  MAKE  A  RATHER 

SNOWY  DAT 
FOR  FAIRIES  IN  THE  SKY ! 


THEN  AFTER  ALL  THE 

SUMMER  RAIN 
WHEN  WINTRY  WINDS  SHALL 

BLOW, 

HEYLL  SENDITDOW"US  AGAIN 

IN  LITTLE  FLAKES  OF  SNOW! 


TEAM-MATES 


BY  RALPH   HENRY  BARBOUR 

Author  of  "The  Crimson  Sweater,"  "Tom,  Dick,  and  Harriet,"  "  Kingsford,  Quarter,"  etc. 


Chapter   XX 

VICTORY    BY    A    NARROW    MARGIN 

"If  we  can  do  as  well  in  the  next  half,"  said 
Spud  to  Sandy,  as  they  trotted  back  to  the  gym- 
nasium, "we  '11  stand  a  good  show  of  scoring." 

"I  think  the  wind  is  going  down,"  answered 
Sandy,  gloomily. 

"Going  down  fiddlesticks !  You  're  an  old 
grump,  Sandy  !" 

Back  on  the  field,  Molly  had  a  very  good  time 
during  the  intermission,  for  the  Second  Juniors 
of  House  and  Hall  were  very  attentive.  Mrs. 
Linn  discovered  her,  too,  and  she  was  presented 
to  Mrs.  Butterfield  and  Mrs.  Kendall,  the  latter 
matron  at  the  Hall  and  wife  of  the  mathematics 
instructor.  When  Mrs.  Kendall  invited  Molly  to 
come  and  see  her  at  the  Hall,  "Clara"  scowled. 
To  visit  at  the  Hall  savored  to  him  of  high 
treason,   especially   during  the    foot-ball    season. 

House  began  the  second  half  of  the  game  with 
the  breeze  at  her  back,  and  Brooks's  kick-off 
went  over  the  goal-line.  From  the  twenty-five- 
yard  line  Hall  worked  back  to  near  the  center  of 
the  field,  and  there  lost  the  ball  on  a  fumble.  The 
Fungus  got  a  nasty  whack  on  the  head  in  this 
melee,  and  had  to  be  doctored  up  a  bit  before 
play  could  go  on.  A  few  minutes  later,  Brooks 
sent  him  off,  and  H.  Westlake  took  his  place. 
M'Crae  kicked  on  second  down  from  Hall's  forty 
yards,  and  the  ball  was  caught  on  the  five-yard 
line.  House  cheered  mightily  at  that,  but  Hall 
started  in  to  rip  things  up,  and  tore  off  twenty 
yards  by  a  bewildering  variety  of  smoothly  work- 
ing plays  before  House  got  together  and  stopped 
her.  Then  over-eagerness  cost  House  five  yards 
for  off-side,  and  after  another  attempt  at  the 
line,  Hall  kicked.  Westlake,  at  left  half,  ran  the 
pigskin  back  fifteen  yards  by  excellent  dodging, 
and  House  started  for  Hall's  goal.  For  the  first 
time  in  that  period,  House  got  thoroughly  to- 
gether, and  the  plays  went  on  like  clockwork. 
Across  the  fifty-five-yard  line  the  teams  went, 
Hall  retreating  stubbornly,  and  across  the  forty- 
five,  Ned  and  Boyle  making  good  gains  through 
the  left  of  Hall's  line.  There,  however,  the  blue 
tightened  up.  A  plunge  by  Ned  netted  a  scant 
two  yards,  and  Boyle  could  do  no  better.  M'Crae 
went  back  to  kick,  but  for  once  Hall  broke 
through,  and  the  quarter,  finding  himself  besieged, 
dodged  off  to  the  left  with  the  ball  under  his 


arm.  But  although  he  ran  half-way  across  the 
field,  throwing  off  tackier  after  tackier,  he  was 
unable  to  find  a  place  to  turn  in,  and  was  at  last 
brought  down  on  the  side-line.  House  had  failed 
of  her  distance  by  a  couple  of  yards,  and  Hall 
took  the  pigskin. 

For  the  next  ten  minutes,  play  was  confined 
between  one  forty-yard  line  and  the  other. 
M'Crae  and  Brooks  took  turn  at  booting  the 
leather,  but  their  gains  on  kicks  were  not  great, 
for  Hall's  backs  always  managed  to  run  the  ball 
in  five  or  ten  yards  before  being  stopped.  Spud 
showed  himself  a  good  end  that  day,  but  Miller 
was  slow  and  uncertain,  and  it  was  n't  long  be- 
fore Welch  was  given  his  place.  Hall  made  two 
changes :  Harris  substituted  McDonald  at 
quarter  because  of  his  greater  kicking  ability, 
and  Barnes  took  Borden's  place  at  left  half. 
Already  fifteen  minutes  of  the  twenty-five  had 
expired,  and  the  spectators  were  beginning  to 
reconcile  themselves  to  a  scoreless  contest.  But 
there  is  no  predicting  what  is  to  happen  in  a 
foot-ball  game. 

It  was  House's  ball  on  her  own  forty-five-yard 
line.  Boyle  plunged  at  center  and  secured  three 
yards.  Then  M'Crae  dropped  back  as  though 
to  kick,  and  the  ball  went  at  a  side  pass  to  Ned, 
who  ran  wide  into  the  field,  with  good  interfer- 
ence, and  found  his  chance  of  turning  in.  Appar- 
ently a  run  of  any  distance  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, for  the  blue-stockinged  youths  were  all 
about  him.  But  Westlake  spilled  one,  Ned 
dodged  a  second,  Spud  put  a  third  out  of  the 
way,  and  almost  before  any  one  realized  it,  Ned 
had  a  practically  clear  field  before  him.  Behind 
him  came  friend  and  foe  alike,  stumbling,  falling, 
going  down  together  often  enough,  and  in  front 
of  him  were  quarter  and  left  half.  Ned  feinted 
near  the  forty-yard  line,  and  shook  off  the  clutch 
of  the  half-back,  but  quarter  was  wary,  and  in 
a  moment  that  run  was  over,  and  Ned  was  down, 
thrown  out  of  bounds  on  the  thirty-yard  line. 
But  it  had  been  soul-stirring  while  it  lasted,  and 
House  cheered  from  the  side  of  the  field. 

In  came  the  ball  fifteen  paces,  and  it  was 
House's  first  down.  If  she  could  only  work 
nearer  the  center  of  the  field,  a  goal  from  place- 
ment or  drop-kick  would  be  practicable.  But 
naturally  Hall  was  expecting  such  an  attempt, 
and  Westlake's  try  around  Smith's  end  lost 
House  a  yard.     But  the  ball  was  in  front  of  the 
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right-hand  goal-post,  and  Boyle,  on  second  down, 
smashed  through  left  tackle  for  a  dozen  feet. 
It  was  now  House's  chance  to  win  the  game,  if 
win  she  could.  Brooks  and  M'Crae  consulted 
hurriedly.  The  ball  was  near  the  twenty-five- 
yard  line  and  a  placement  kick  was  more  certain 
if  the  House  line  could  hold.  But  it  had  given 
way  once  to-day,  and  Brooks  feared  that  it  might 
again.  So  M'Crae  was  directed  to  try  a  drop- 
kick.  The  little  quarter-back  turned  and  walked 
to  his  place  behind  the  thirty-five-yard  line,  held 
out  his  hands,  and  gave  the  signal. 

"Now  hold  them!"  called  Brooks. 

Back  went  the  ball,  straight,  but  too  high. 
The  lines  heaved  for  an  instant,  and  then  the 
blue- jerseys  broke  through  here  and  there,  and 
sprang  toward  the  path  of  the  ball.  M'Crae's 
foot  swung  forward,  and  the  ball  sped  upward 
and  away,  barely  missing  one  eager,  frantic  hand. 
Down  went  M'Crae,  with  the  Hall  center  on  top 
of  him.  There  was  one  tense  instant  of  suspense, 
an  instant  in  which  it  seemed  at  first  that  the 
kick  would  fall  short  of  the  bar.  But  M'Crae 
had  counted  on  the  wind,  and  the  wind  did  its 
duty.  Down  settled  the  pigskin,  turning  lazily 
over  and  over,  and  for  a  brief  moment  some- 
thing obscured  it.  That  something  was  a  wooden 
cross-bar.     House  had  scored  ! 

Eleven  blue-shirted  youths  leaped  about  like 
maniacs.  Spud  did  a  series  of  handsprings,  and 
Boyle,  only  one  generation  from  the  Ould  Sod, 
jumped  into  the  air  and  cracked  his  heels  to- 
gether gaily.  On  the  House  side  of  the  field, 
Molly  stood  on  a  settee  and  shrieked  shrilly, 
small  juniors  shouted  and  capered,  substitutes 
waved  blankets  and  sweaters,  and  members  of 
the  faculty  smiled  and  clapped  their  hands  ap- 
provingly. Across  the  gridiron,  the  Hall  sup- 
porters cheered  earnestly  in  the  face  of  defeat. 

Three  to  nothing  was  good  enough,  if  only 
House  could  keep  the  score  at  that.  With  seven 
minutes  of  playing-time  left,  she  started  in  again 
with  every  effort  bent  on  defense.  Hall  now 
had  the  wind  in  her  favor  again,  and  Harris  put 
all  his  strength  into  his  kicks.  Slowly  House 
was  forced  back.  But  the  sands  were  running, 
and  now  there  was  but  five  minutes  remaining. 
And  now,  with  the  ball  in  House's  possession 
under  the  shadow  of  her  own  goal,  but  four. 
A  plunge  at  left  guard;  two  yards.  A  slide  off 
right  tackle ;  two  yards  more.  Brooks,  tired 
and  panting,   stepped  back  under  the  cross-bar. 

"Hold  them  hard,  fellows !"  he  cried  hoarsely. 

Back  came  the  ball,  but  with  it,  alas,  came 
half  the  blue  team  !  Yells  and  grunts ;  the  crash- 
ing of  bodies;  confusion  and  pandemonium!  The 
whistle    shrilled.      Behind    the    goal-line    was    a 


writhing  mass  of  blue  legs  and  red,  but  where 
was  the  ball?    Into  the  pile  dived  the  referee. 

"Get  up !     Get  up  !" 

Off  tumbled  one  player,  Williams,  of  Hall. 
Another,  that  was  Sandy,  and  a  third,  that  was 
Pete  Grow.  It  was  like  pulling  sacks  of  meal 
from  a  pile.  A  blue  player  and  a  red,  a  red 
player  and  a  blue,  until,  finally,  the  bottom  was 
reached,  and  Jim,  squirming  through  with  his 
hand,  found  the  ball.  "Get  up,  I  tell  you !"  he 
demanded.  And  there  at  the  bottom,  with  every 
breath  crushed  out  of  him  for  the  moment,  lay 
Dutch,  with  the  ball  clutched  to  his  breast  in  a 
death-like  grip. 

"Safety,"  said  Mr.  James.  "Look  after  that 
man,  Brooks." 

House  players  slapped  each  other  on  the  back 
and  grinned  joyfully.  Hall  had  scored  a  safety, 
but  it  had  looked  for  a  moment  like  a  touch- 
down. House  was  still  in  the  lead,  the  score 
three  to  two.  Dutch  was  sponged  with  cold 
water,  and  his  arms  were  pumped  up  and  down, 
and  presently  he  rolled  over  and  drew  a  dozen 
good  long  breaths,  and  then  was  pulled  to  his 
feet. 

"You  go  off,"  said  Brooks.    "Send  in  Boland." 

So  Cal  had  his  first  baptism  by  fire  in  the 
succeeding  two  and  a  half  minutes  that  remained, 
a  time  all  too  short  for  him  to  get  over  his 
stage-fright.  Luckily  the  enemy  did  n't  assail 
his  position  very  strongly,  and  none  discovered 
what  a  state  of  nervousness  he  was  in.  A  few 
flights  of  the  ball,  an  end-run  that  was  nipped 
in  the  bud,  a  half-dozen  hopeless,  desperate 
plunges  at  the  red  line,  and  the  game  was  over, 
and  House  ran  joyously  off  the  field,  victory 
perched  on  her  banners. 

Chapter  XXI 

RUMORS    AND     EXCITEMENT 

The  Houses  celebrated  that  night.  There  was 
no  telling  what  might  happen  a  week  hence,  and 
it  was  well  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity. 
There  was  a  bonfire  down  in  the  corner  of  the 
field,  a  place  sacred  to  such  occasions,  and  West 
House  and  East  House  cheered  themselves 
hoarse,  while  Hall,  standing  apart,  jeered  and 
tried  to  drown  the  sounds  of  triumph.  Heroes 
had  been  made  that  day,  and  their  names  were 
William  L.  M'Crae  and  Otto  Zoller.  Brooks 
made  a  speech.  He  said  he  did  n't  want  to  throw 
cold  water  on  the  joyous  occasion,  but  wanted  to 
remind  them  that  there  was  another  garne  coming. 
"Cheer  and  shout  all  you  want  to,  fellows,  but 
while  you  're  doing  it,  make  up  your  minds  to 
go  into  the  next  game  and  do  a  whole  lot  better. 
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If  you  do,  we  '11  have  a  celebration  here  next 
Saturday  night  that  will  make  this  look  like  a 
flash  in  the  pan.  Remember  that  there  's  some- 
thing hanging  in  the  living-room  at  the  Hall  that 
must  come  down  from  there.  Play  for  the  Silver 
Shield,   fellows,  and  the  Houses !" 

Even  after  West  House  was  home  again,  no- 
body was  able  to  quiet  down,  and  when  bedtime 
came,  the  boys  went  down  in  a  body  and  secured 
an  extension  of  time  from  Mrs.  Linn.  "Just  a 
half-hour  more,  Marm,"  pleaded  Sandy.  "You 
know  we  don't  win  every  day,  and  I  dare  say 
we  won't  again  for  a  while." 

"Well,"  said  Marm.  "But  I  declare  I  don't 
know  what  the  doctor  would  say !" 

"If  you  behave  very  nicely,  Marm,  we  '11  never 
tell  him,"  Spud  assured  her. 

So  they  went  back  to  the  Ice-Chest  and  talked 
it  all  over  again  for  the  twentieth  time,  and  were 
very  excited  and  jubilant.  And  Cal,  who  had 
played  in  his  first  game,  was  foot-ball  mad,  and 
could  n't  hear  enough  of  it.  And  the  next  day, 
even  had  they  been  ready  to  talk  of  something 
else,  which  they  were  not,  Molly  would  n't  have 
let  them.  The  Pippin  Club  met  in  the  club-house 
on  Apple  Avenue  after  dinner,  and  Molly  had 
to  hear  the  personal  experiences  of  each  of  the 
players. 

"And,  oh,  Dutch,"  she  exclaimed  rapturously, 
"how  did  you  ever  manage  to  get  that  ball  so 
wonderfully?" 

Dutch  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  grinned. 

"I  did  n't,"  he  said.  "The  ball  was  bobbing 
around  on  the  ground  there,  and  some  one  came 
along  and  gave  me  a  shove  that  sent  me  sprawl- 
ing on  my  nose.  Then  I  happened  to  see  Mr. 
Ball  rolling  along  nearby,  and  a  Hall  chap  try- 
ing to  snuggle  up  to  it.  So  I  reached  out  and 
got  it  just  in  time.  He  did  n't  want  to  let  go,  but 
I  pulled  it  away  somehow,  and  worked  it  under 
me.  Then  they  began  falling  on  my  head  and 
back,  and  I  did  n't  know  much  more  until  they 
turned  me  over." 

"Modest  youth !"  murmured  Spud,  admiringly. 

"Anyhow,  you  saved  the  day,"  insisted  Molly, 
beamingly.  "And  Ned  made  a  beautiful  run, 
did  n't  he?" 

"I  'd  have  made  it  beautifuller,"  grunted  Ned, 
"if  I  had  n't  turned  my  ankle  when  I  started. 
That  lost  time,  you  see." 

"It  was  a  very  good  run,"  said  Spud,  judicially. 
"I  '11  say  that,  Ned.  But  you  all  realize,  of  course, 
that  it  was  only  made  possible  by  my  excellent 
assistance." 

"Why,  Spud,"  said  Molly,  "I  did  n't  know  you 
helped." 

"You  did  n't?     Why,  I  was  the  interference. 


It  was  this  way,  Molly:  'Spud,'  said  Brooksie, 
'what  shall  we  do  now?'  'Give  the  ball  to  Ned,' 
said  I,  'for  an  end-run.  I  '11  look  after  him.' 
'Good  boy  !'  said  Brooksie,  'I  wish  you  would.'  So 
Ned  took  the  ball.  'This  way,  Ned,'  I  called,  and 
started  off  around  the  end.  'Just  a  moment,'  said 
Ned,  'I  've  turned  my  ankle.'  'Well,  I  would  n't 
stop  too  long,'  I  told  him,  'for  I  think  I  see 
the  enemy  in  the  offing.'  So  Ned  rubbed  his 
ankle  a  bit,  and  then  we  started  off  again.  'Bear 
to  the  right,  Ned,'  I  called,  and  Ned  bore.  About 
that  time  a  few  of  the  Hall  team  sauntered  madly 
up.  The  first  one  I  gave  the  straight-arm  to, 
and  he  turned  over  twice— no,  thrice.  It  zvas 
thrice,  was  n't  it,  Ned?" 

"Oh,  rats !"  laughed  Ned.  "How  about  the 
apple  crop,  Molly?" 

"Ned,"  went  on  Spud,  getting  warmed  up  to 
his  narrative,  "was  now  running  strong  at  my 
heels.  The  enemy  surrounded  us.  One— two- 
three !  I  pushed  them  aside.  'Come  on!'  I 
shouted  in  a  clarion  voice;  'never  say  die!'  So 
Ned  came  on.  The  enemy  fell  about  us  like 
tenpins.  We  crossed  the  thirty-yard  line,  the 
twenty-five.  The  goal  was  in  sight.  But  poor 
Ned's  strength  was  ebbing  fast.  Finally  he  called 
to  me  faintly,  'I  can  go  no  further— farther !' 
Did  you  say  further  or  farther,  Ned?  Anyhow, 
defeat  stared  us  in  the  face.  The  hungry  horde 
of  Hall  desperados  snapped  at  our  heels.  What 
to  do?  There  was  not  a  minute  to  spare.  Seiz- 
ing Ned  in  my  arms,  I  staggered  on,  and  fell 
fainting  across  the  goal-line.    The  day  was  won !" 

"I  don't  see,"  laughed  Ned,  "that  there  was 
any  one  on  that  team  but  you  and  me,  Spud." 

"They  did  n't  count,"  said  Spud.  "Who  said 
apples?" 

"I  've  got  something  lots  nicer,"  said  Molly. 
"Do  you  like  cookies?  I  persuaded  our  cook  to 
make  a  whole  panful  yesterday.  Shall  I  get 
them?" 

"Shall  you  get  them !"  cried  Hoop.  "What  an 
absurd  question." 

"Cookies  for  mine,"  said  Spud,  smacking  his 
lips.  "What  kind  of  cookies  are  they,  Molly? 
Have  they  got  sugar  sprinkled  on  top  of  them?" 

"Of  course.  Cookies  always  have  sugar  on 
them.  I  '11  get  them.  And  there  are  plenty  of 
apples  if  you  want  them." 

"I  think,"  said  Sandy,  as  Molly  disappeared, 
"that  the— the  cuisine  at  our  club  is  very  satis- 
factory, fellows." 

"Yes,"  drawled  Spud,  "the  new  French  chef 
is  doing  very  well.  I  think  the  house  committee 
should  be  complimented.     Oh,  see  who  's  here !" 

Molly  returned  with  a  big  yellow  bowl  filled 
with  crisp  cookies,  and  passed  them  around. 
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"I  can  smell  the  granilla,"  said  Spud.  "Gra- 
nilla  's  my  favorite  scent.  My !  but  they  're  sim- 
ply swell,  Molly.  You  tell  that  cook  that  she  's 
the  best  cooky  cook  I  ever  listened  to.-" 

"Give  us  a  rest,  Spud,"  commanded  Sandy. 
"You  talk  too  much." 

"All  right.  You  talk  for  a  while.  I  'm  going 
to  be  too  busy." 

The  club  continued  in  session  until  the  last 
cooky  had  vanished  and  the  afternoon  shadows 
were  slanting  across  the  lawn  outside.  Then 
West  House,  surfeited  with  cakes  and  apples, 
said  good-by  and  went  home  to  supper. 

Neither  Cal  nor  Ned  were  very  demonstrative, 
and  so  their  reconciliation  was  a  seemingly  mat- 
ter-of-course event  attended  by  no  outward  mani- 
festations of  satisfaction.  Boys  of  their  age 
have  n't  much  use  for  what  they  call  "gush," 
but  the  nearest  approach  to  it  occurred  on 
Sunday  night,  when,  returning  to  their  room 
after  the  usual  Sunday  night  concert  in  the 
Tomb,  Ned  "squared  off"  at  Cal,  feinted,  and 
then  landed  a  vigorous  punch  on  his  chest  that 
sent  him  reeling  backward  onto  his  bed. 

"You  old  chump,"  said  Ned,  affectionately. 

But  the  next  instant  he  evidently  concluded 
that  even  that  might  be  construed  as  "gush," 
and  so  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  turned 
his  back,  and  whistled  carelessly.  Cal  grinned, 
and  picked  himself  up. 

"Remember  the  night  you  woke  me  up,  Ned, 
and  I   thought  you  were  a   robber  ?"   he   asked. 

"Yes,  you  nearly  killed  me.  I  '11  wager  you 
knew  who  it  was  all  the  time !" 

There  was  no  lack  of  conversation  nowadays, 
and  instead  of  avoiding  each  other,  they  seemed 
hardly  satisfied  out  of  each  other's  sight.  West 
House  saw  and  marveled. 

"They  're  like  the  Siamese  twins,"  commented 
Spud;  "sort  of  stuck  on  each  other — what?" 

But  if  they  had  n't  much  to  say  about  their 
quarrel  or  their  renewal  of  friendship,  the  mys- 
tery of  the  missing  money  was  often  discussed. 
On  Monday  night  they  went  to  work  systemati- 
cally, and  ransacked  the  Den  from  end  to  end. 
But  they  found  nothing;  or,  at  least,  nothing 
they  were  searching  for.  They  did  discover 
what  Ned  called  "a  disgraceful  state  of  affairs." 
In  his  lower  bureau  drawer,  under  a  top  cover- 
ing of  underwear,  lay  about  a  half-bushel  of 
apples,  of  which  many  were  in  the  last  stages  of 
decay. 

"Gee,"  said  Ned,  "I  'd  forgotten  all  about  them. 
Are  n't  they  awful  ?  I  've  thought  for  a  week 
or  so  that  this  place  smelled  a  good  deal  like 
a  cider-mill.  Roll  the  waste-basket  over  here, 
Cal,  and  I  '11  throw  out  the  rotten  ones." 


"You  'd  better  not  do  that,  Ned.  Marm  '11 
see  them  and  wonder." 

"That  's  so.    What  '11  we  do  with  them?" 

Cal  smiled  mischievously.  "Don't  ask  me.  They 
are  n't  my  apples  !" 

"You  've  got  a  disposition  just  like  that,"  said 
Ned,  holding  up  one  far-gone  apple.  "I  think 
I  '11  leave  these  until  to-morrow,  and  then  lug 
them  outside  somewhere.     Have  one?" 

"Not  one  like  that,"  answered  Cal.  "But  if 
you  've  got  a  good  one—" 

"Oh,  there  are  plenty  of  good  ones  left.  I 
wonder  how  long  they  've  been  here.  I  guess 
it  's  too  warm  for  them." 

"Yes.  Why  don't  you  take  them  over  and  let 
Spud  keep  them  for  you?  They  would  n't  be 
too  warm  in  the  Ice-Chest." 

"Oh,  I  don't  want  them  frozen,"  laughed  Ned. 
He  closed  the  drawer  again,  and  they  went  on 
with  their  search.  In  the  end  they  had  to  ac- 
knowledge defeat,  although,  as  Ned  pointed  out, 
their  search  had  not  been  "fruitless." 

"I  've  got  over  five  dollars  myself,"  said  Cal. 
"I  cal'late  I  'd  better  hide  it  somewhere,  or  it 
may  disappear  too." 

"You  can  put  it  in  my  collar-box,"  suggested 
Ned,  with  a  grin. 

But  Cal  declined.  "That  box  is  a  hoodoo," 
he  said.  "There  's  something  wrong  with  it, 
Ned.     I  don't  want  my  money  collared  too." 

Ned  laughed,  but  Cal  did  n't  see  the  joke  until 
his  unintentional  pun  had  been  explained  to  him. 

"I  've  got  it  in  my  trunk  now,"  he  went  on, 
"but  it  is  n't  locked,  because  I  've  lost  the  key 
somewhere." 

"Oh,  I  would  n't  worry,"  said  Ned.  "Light- 
ning does  n't  strike  twice  in  the  same  place,  they 
say." 

There  had  been  only  light  practice  that  after- 
noon, but  on  Tuesday  Brooks  "held  their  noses 
to  the  grindstone  with  a  vengeance,"  as  the  team 
declared.  He  had  decided  to  discard  two  plays 
which  had  been  tried  and  found  wanting,  and  to 
substitute  two  others  which,  he  believed,  were 
more  likely  to  succeed  against  Hall.  Besides  this, 
several  of  the  players  were  sent  back  to  the. 
dummy  for  some  needed  eleventh-hour  instruc- 
tion in  tackling,  and  the  effort  to  perfect  team- 
play  went  on  unceasingly.  The  weather  turned 
suddenly  cold  Tuesday  night,  and  when  Wednes- 
day dawned,  there  was  a  heavy  white  frost  on 
the  ground.  After  breakfast  that  morning,  Cal 
found  Sandy  standing  in  the  Tomb  gazing  at 
the  wall  over  the  mantel. 

"I  was  looking  for  a  place  to  hang  the  Silver 
Shield,"  Sandy  explained;  "that  is,  if  we  get  it." 

"Do  you  mean,"  Cal  asked,  "that  it  will  come 
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here    to    West    House    if    we    win    it?"      Sandy 
nodded. 

"Yes,  East  House  had  it  last  time  we  won, 
and  now  it  's  our  turn.  I  guess  I  '11  get  Marm 
to  take  down  that  picture  there.  I  never  did 
like  it,  anyhow.  Maybe  she  'd  let  you  have  it 
for  your  room,  Cal,  if  you  asked  her  for  it." 


CAL   GETS   INTO    THE    GAME — FOR   A    FEW    MINUTES. 


"Thanks,"  Cal  laughed.  "That  's  thoughtful 
of  you,  Sandy.  I  '11  take  it,  though,  if  it  's  to 
make  room  for  the  shield." 

If  Oak  Park  had  been  foot-ball  mad  before,  it 
was  hopelessly  and  violently  afflicted  with  the 
mania  this  final  week.  Excitement  succeeded  ex- 
citement. Now  rumor  had  it  that  Pete  Grow 
Vol.  XXXVIII.— 125. 


was  very  ill  with  tonsillitis  or  something,  and 
would  n't  be  able  to  play.  Now  it  was  said  that 
Andy  Westlake,  the  House  Team  center,  was  in 
trouble  over  studies  and  had  a  week's  work  to 
make  up.  Another  day  Will  M'Crae  had  sprained 
his  ankle,  if  reports  were  to  be  credited.  As  it 
happened,  none  of  these  direful  things  had  really 
taken  place,  but  the  news  of 
them  served  to  add  frenzy 
to  the  excitement.  The  near- 
est approach  to  a  catas- 
trophe affecting  either  team 
came  when  Barnes,  a  sub- 
stitute back  for  Hall,  hurt 
his  knee  in  practice  on 
Wednesday,  and  said  fare- 
well to  foot-ball  for  the 
rest  of  the  season.  But 
Barnes  was  hardly  neces- 
sary to  Hall's  success,  and 
so  his  accident  did  n't  create 
the  commotion  it  might 
have. 

Even  Molly  became  hys- 
terical and  talked  foot-ball 
whenever  she  could  find 
some  one  to  listen  to  her. 
She  spent  several  days 
making  a  House  flag.  She 
could  easily  have  bought 
one  in  the  village,  but  she 
preferred  to  fashion  it  her- 
self. It  was  of  white  silk 
with  a  red  W  H  on  it. 
She  worked  madly,  but  on 
Thursday  it  looked  very 
much  as  though  the  flag 
would  be  still  unfinished 
when  the  game  began  on 
Saturday. 

"It  's  a  perfectly  lovely 
affair,"  said  Spud,  when  she 
exhibited  it  to  him  that 
noon ;  "but  why  does  the  W 
look  so  rakish  ?" 

"It  does  n't,  does  it?"  she 
asked  anxiously,  holding 
the  banner  at  arm's-length 
and  observing  it  critically. 
"Well,  maybe  it  is  a  little 
crooked.    But  the  H  is  all  right,  Spud!" 

"Yes,  it  's  a  dandy  H.  I  wish,  though,  the 
two  had  n't  quarreled,  Molly.  It  seems  so  sad. 
Are  n't  you  going  to— what  do  you  call  it— hem 
it  around  the  edges?" 

"Of  course,  but  I  wanted  to  see  how  the  letters 
would  look  first.     I  ought  to  have  a  stick  for  it." 
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"I  've  got  one  you  can  have.  It  has  a  flag  on 
it  now,  but  I  can  take  that  off.  I  say,  if  we  win 
Saturday,  I  think  you  ought  to  give  us  that  for 
a  trophy." 

"I  will !"  Molly  clapped  her  hands  delightedly. 
"And  you  must  put  it  over  the  Silver  Shield. 
Hoop  says  the  shield  will  hang  in  the  parlor." 

"All  right.  Now  I  have  something  to  fight 
for.  What  I  've  needed  right  along,  Molly,  was 
an  incentive.     Consider  the  game  won  !" 

Oddly  enough  it  was  Cal,  practical,  matter- 
of-fact  Cal,  who  had  entertained  a  vast  contempt 
and  hearty  dislike  of  foot-ball  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore, who,  of  all  the  West  House  fellows,  lost  his 
appetite  toward  the  end  of  the  week,  and  had 
what  Spud  called  "the  jumps."  Cal's  short  taste 
of  battle  had  left  him  with  a  wild,  impatient  de- 
sire to  return  to  the  ranks  and  match  his  strength 
and  skill  with  the  enemy  once  more.  He  pestered 
Ned  for  days  asking  whether  the  latter  thought 
he  would  get  a  chance  in  the  last  game. 

"I  wish  Brooks  would  put  me  in,"  he  said  wist- 
fully. "I  guess,  though,  he  won't  while  Dutch 
or  Griffin  hold  out.  Goodness,  but  I  'd  like  to  get 
in  and  make  a  run  such  as  you  made,  or  kick  a 
goal  the  way  M'Crae  does." 

"You  '11  get  in  for  a  while,  anyhow,"  Ned  as- 
sured him  on  Thursday  for  the  twentieth  time. 
"Griffin  's  the  fellow  who  '11  come  out,  though, 
and  not  Dutch.  You  'd  have  to  kill  Dutch  to 
make  him  quit.      He  might  get  sick,  I  suppose." 

"He— he    's    looking    pretty    well,    is    n't    he?" 

"Fine,"  laughed  Ned.  "So  you  need  n't  hope 
for  that,  Cal." 

"Oh,  I  would  n't  want  him  to  be  sick,"  said 
the  other  hurriedly.    "Only  — if  he  was—" 

"Just  so ;  you  'd  get  his  place.  I  'm  going  to 
tell  Dutch  to  watch  out  carefully.  You  may  try 
putting  poison  in  his  food." 

Cal  laughed  apologetically.  Then,  "I  suppose 
you  could  n't  say  anything  to  Brooks,  Ned?"  he 
asked.  "Just  sort  of  mention  my  name  to  him. 
I  sometimes  think  he  forgets  about  me!" 

"No,  he  does  n't.  Don't  worry,  you  old  chump. 
You  '11  get  a  show.  But  you  must  n't  expect  to 
make  a  blooming  hero  of  yourself,  'cause  when 
you  play  in  the  line  you  don't  have  much  chance 
at  that  sort  of  thing,  Cal.  You  just  plug  away 
and  do  your  little  best,  and  then,  after  it  's  over, 
you  read  about  how  wonderful  the  backs  were. 
Perhaps  you  might  read  that  'Boland  at  left  tackle 
proved  steady  and  effective,  and  held  his  own 
with  his  opponent.'  The  only  way  a  line  player 
ever  breaks  into  the  hero  class  is  when  he  blocks 
a  kick.     And  that  's  more  luck  than  science." 

"How  do  you  block  a  kick,  Ned  ?"  asked  Cal, 
so  thoughtfully  that  his  companion  grinned  at  it. 


"I  've  never  heard  any  recipe  for  it,"  he  an- 
swered. "I  guess  it  's  by  playing  your  level  best 
and  getting  through  on  defense.  Thinking  of 
trying  it  ?" 

"Yes,  if  I  get  a  chance,"  said  Cal,  seriously. 
"I  cal'late  I  could  get  by  that  fellow  Dixon,  Ned. 
Anyhow,  I  'd  try  mighty  hard!" 

Thursday  was  the  last  day  of  real  practice,  al- 
though on  Friday  there  was  a  short  session  of 
signal  work,  the  fellows  jogging  through  the 
plays,  and  Brooks  explaining  and  propounding. 
After  supper  that  night,  West  House  made  its 
annual  pilgrimage  to  East  House,  and  was  en- 
tertained with  lemonade  and  cake.  It  was  a  very 
merry  and  enjoyable  evening.  Cal  was  privileged 
to  sit  for  a  while  in  Frank  Brooks's  room  and 
hear  foot-ball  discussed  by  masters  of  the  game- 
Brooks,  M'Crae,  the  Westlake  brothers,  Ned, 
and  Joe  Boyle.  Brooks  proved  that  he  had  n't 
forgotten    Cal's   presence   on   the   substitute   list. 

"How  are  you,  Boland?"  he  asked.  "Feeling 
ready  for  trouble  to-morrow?" 

Cal  assured  him  that  he  was  fine,  and  longed 
to  insinuate  some  little  hint  to  the  effect  that  a 
place  in  the  team  on  the  morrow  would  n't  be 
unacceptable. 

When  half-past  nine  came,  West  House  took 
its  departure,  but  not  before  it  had  cheered  East 
House  and  East  House  had  returned  the  com- 
pliment, and  both  Houses  had  cheered  loudly  for 
the  team.  It  had  been  a  busy  and  exciting  day, 
and  sleep  did  n't  come  readily  to  either  Ned  or 
Cal  that  night.  Even  when  Ned  did  finally  drop 
off  to  slumber,  he  was  the  victim  of  disturbing 
visions,  and  so,  when,  hours  later,  as  it  seemed, 
he  awoke  with  the  vague  impression  that  some 
one  was  stirring  in  the  room,  he  was  unable  at 
first  to  determine  whether  he  was  really  awake 
or  still  asleep  and  dreaming. 

But  he  finally  convinced  himself  of  conscious- 
ness. The  room  was  fairly  light,  for  in  the 
November  sky  the  remains  of  what  had  been  a 
full  moon  was  sinking  westward.  There  was 
plenty  of  light  to  make  easy  recognition  of  the 
white-clad  figure.  Ned  blinked  a  moment  arH 
then  stared.  Cal  was  lifting  the  lid  of  his  trunk. 
Ned  wanted  to  ask  him  what  he  was  doing,  but 
he  was  very  sleepy.  Cal  fumbled  about  the  trunk 
for  a  moment,  then  closed  the  lid  again  and 
arose.  Ned  expected  to  see  him  get  back  into 
bed,  but  he  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  Instead,  he 
walked  leisurely  around  the  end  of  the  two  beds, 
knelt  in  front  of  Ned's  bureau,  and  opened  the 
bottom  drawer. 

"Great  Scott,"  thought  Ned,  "he  's  after  an 
apple!    What  a  joke  if  he  got  a  rotten  one!" 
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He  could  hear  Cal  pushing  the  apples  about. 
Presently  Cal  stood  upright  again,  turned,  and 
retraced  his  steps  toward  the  farther  side  of  his 
own  bed.  If  he  had  found  an  apple  to  his  liking, 
at  least  he  was  not  eating  it.     Ned  lifted  himself 


ments  about  the  room  that  gave  him  the  hint.  At 
all  events,  he  was  positive  that  Cal  was  a  — a 
somnambu— well,  whatever  it  was.  It  was  a 
little  bit  uncanny  at  first,  and  Ned  felt  a  creepy 
sensation  along  his   spine.     By  that  time,   Cal's 


MOLLY    EXHIBITS    THE    FLAG. 


on  one  elbow.  "Could  n't  you  find  a  good  one?" 
he  asked,  with  a  chuckle.    There  was  no  response. 

"Oh,  I  saw  you,  Cal,"  he  said.  "You  ought  n't 
to  eat  apples  at  this  time  of  night." 

Cal  stepped  silently  into  bed  and  pulled  the 
clothes  up.  It  was  then  that  Ned  realized  that 
his  room-mate  had  been  walking  in  his  sleep. 
How  he  knew  it  he  could  n't  have  told,  for  he 
had  never  seen  a  performance  of  the  kind  before. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  deliberation  of  Cal's  move- 


breathing  was  long  and  regular,  and  Ned's  first 
impulse  to  awaken  him  passed.  It  would  be  a 
shame  to  spoil  a  sleep  like  that;  besides,  Ned 
had  an  idea  that  he  had  once  read  that  to  awaken 
a  — a  somnambulist— that  was  it;  somnambulist  !  — 
was  dangerous ;  dangerous  to  the  somnambulist, 
that  is.  No,  he  would  let  Cal  slumber  on  and 
tell  him  about  it  in  the  morning.  Besides,  he 
was  decidedly  sleepy  himself.  He  yawned,  turned 
over,  and  was  soon  back  in  dreamland. 


( To  be  concluded.) 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  BASE-BALL 


SIXTH  PAPER— FIELDING 

BY  C.  H.  CLAUDY 


What  soldiers  behind  the  breastworks,  in  the 
forts  and  trenches,  are  to  the  commander  of  an 
army,  his  players,  when  in  the  field,  are  to  the 
base-ball  general.  On  them  rests  the  responsi- 
bility of  defeating  the  attack,  of  meeting  the  tac- 
tics of  the  opposing  general  and  his  soldiers 
(base-runners),  and  of  cutting  short  the  activities 
of  the  offense  by  retiring  the  three  men  necessary 
to  "side  out"  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  with 
the  least  effort  and  the  utmost  certainty. 

Even  as  an  army  attacked  has  more  than  one 
line  of  defense  — scouts,  pickets,  outriders,  the 
main  body  of  troops,  and  the  reserves— so  has 
the  defensive  base-ball  army.  It  has,  as  its  first 
line  of  defense,  the  "battery,"  the  pitcher  and 
catcher,  who,  together,  strive,  first,  to  put  the 
batter  "out"  at  the  plate,  and,  second,  failing  this, 
to  frustrate  his  efforts  to  get  "safe"  on  first  base. 
For  the  second  line  of  defense,  the  general  has 
his  in-field,  and  for  the  third,  the  out-field— three 
men  in  the  "far  gardens"  who  do  less  fielding 
than  the  in-fielders,  but  whose  duties  are  vitally 
important. 

To  choose  the  position  you  will  play,  or  to 
choose  the  proper  position  for  other  lads,  if  upon 
you,  as  general,  rests  that  responsibility,  involves 
considerable  judgment  and  knowledge.  All  of 
you,  in-fielders,  out-fielders,  pitchers,  and  catch- 
ers, are  but  soldiers  of  the  defense,  all  equal,  all 
working  for  the  same  end ;  and  when  you  assign 
players  according  to  their  qualifications  for  the 
positions  they  must  fill,  you  will  begin  to  have  a 


real  ball  team  — not  merely  nine  boys  playing  ball 
together. 

The  first  baseman,  in  years  gone  by,  was  a 
sort  of  extra  batsman  on  the  team,  a  mighty 
hitter,  who  was  expected  to  do  nothing  save 
bat  in  runs  and  catch  the  majority  of  the  throws 
sent  him,  but  to  field  little,  if  at  all.  To-day,  all 
this  is  changed.  Big  League  managers  still  ex- 
pect a  first  baseman  to  be  a  hitter,  but  he  must 
also  be  a  star  fielder,  cover  a  world  of  ground, 
have  a  cat-like  ability  to  change  his  position,  play 
with  his  feet  as  well  as  hands,  keep  his  head, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  possess  height,  strength, 
reach,  a  "good  whip"  (or  throwing  arm),  and 
be  as  quick  as  lightning. 

Height  and  reach  are  cardinal  qualifications. 
Although  there  are  sterling  first  basemen  who 
are  not  tall— for  instance,  Harry  Davis,  of  the 
Philadelphia  Athletics  —  as  a  general  rule  tall 
men  make  the  best  first  basemen,  on  account  of 
ability  to  reach  far  to  either  side ;  a  long  distance 
in  front  of  them,  while  keeping  one  foot  on  the 
bag;  and  over  their  heads,  to  gather  in  defective 
throws.  Chance,  perhaps  the  best  first  baseman 
of  the  National  League,  and  Hal  Chase,  of  the 
New  York  "Highlanders,"  a  left-handed  first 
baseman  who  has  set  a  new  standard  of  first- 
base  play,  are  both  tall.  • 

This  matter  of  being  left-handed  is  a  tremen- 
dous advantage  to  a  first  baseman,  because  he 
can  throw  in  the  act  of  turning  toward  second 
or  third  base,   while  a  right-hander   must   make 
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his  stop  of  the  ball,  whirl  around,  and  then,  with 
the  throw,  whirl  partially  back  again,  losing  time. 
The  second  baseman's  work  is,  by  some,  held 
to  be  the  easiest  of  the  in-field,  because  he  has 
less  need  of  a  strong  arm  to  throw  than  any 
other  in-fielder.  On  the  other  hand,  he  must 
needs  be  able  to  throw  from  any  position,  par- 
ticularly underhanded,  and  with  his  body  twisted 
into  strange  positions.  Many  balls  come  to  the 
second  baseman  all  too  slowly,  slow  in-field 
grounders  which  seem  to  linger  on  the  way  while 
a  fleet-footed  runner  is  tearing  down  the  line  to 
first.  The  second  baseman,  fielding  the  ball,  must 
be  able  to  throw  the  instant  he  gets  his  hands 
on  it,  without  waiting  to  straighten  up,  take  a 
step,   arrange  his  position,   or  make   it   easy   for 


CAUGHT   AT   THE    PLATE  !  " — ALWAYS   AN    EXCITING    PLAY 


him  to  throw.  He  must  throw  instantly,  accur- 
ately, and  strongly,  from  any  pose  into  which 
stopping  the  ball  has  twisted  him.  He  should 
be  a  player  who  is  particularly  strong  on  fielding 
balls  which  come  to  his  left  hand,  because  the 
faster  he  can  move  to  his  left,  the  closer  he  can 
play  to  second  base  without  leaving  too  wide  a 
"groove"  between  him  and  the  first  baseman. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  which 
a  short-stop  must  possess,  it  is  cat-like  activity. 
He  must  be  instant  in  his  starting  to  either  side, 
able  to  range  all  the  way  from  second  to  third 
base,  equally  skilful  in  stopping  balls  hit  to  either 
side  of  him,  able  to  make  the  "long  throw"  to 
first  base  (that  is,  from  a  position  deep  in  the 
in-field,  well  back  from  a  line  connecting  second 
and  third  bases)  with  perfect  accuracy  all  the 
time,  and,  like  the  second  baseman,  able  to  throw 
from  any  position.  In  choosing  a  lad  for  this 
position  from  among  those  who  are  candidates, 
pick  him  who  is  quickest  on  his  feet,  combined 
with  agility  to  field  with  either  hand,  from  either 


side  of  his  position.  If,  in  addition,  you  have 
the  services  of  a  player  who  is  calm  and  cool 
under  excitement,  able  to  think  quickly  and  act 
as  quickly  on  his  thinking,  who  adds  to  a  strong 
arm  a  real  fielder's  quickness  of  eye  and  especially 
able  in  fielding  balls  on  his  right  hand,  you  have 
a  likely  candidate  for  real  short-stop  work.  Gen- 
erally, short-stops  are  not  big  men,  nearness  to 
the  ground  and  quickness  in  moving  being  essen- 
tials to  the  position,  but  there  are,  of  course,  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule.  Little  "Donie"  Bush,  short- 
stop of  the  Detroit  "Tigers,"  is  at  one  end  of 
the  scale,  Hans  Wagner,  the  huge  German  giant, 
short-stop  of  the  Pittsburgh  "Pirates,"  is  at  the 
other  end,  and  while,  of  course,  there  is  little 
comparison  between  Bush  and  Wagner  when 
hitting  and  base-running  come 
into  consideration,  Bush, 
with  his  small  size  and  stat- 
ure, makes  up  in  quickness 
what  Wagner  has  in  height 
and  reach.  Yet  Wagner,  and 
all  big  men  who  play,  or  have 
played,  short-stop,  like  La- 
joie,  now  second  baseman  of 
the  Cleveland  team,  Jennings, 
now  manager  for  Detroit,  or 
McBride,  of  the  Washington 
team,  are  extraordinarily  fast 
on  their  feet ;  otherwise, 
great  size  would  be  more  of 
a  handicap  than  an  asset. 

Quite  outside  his  ability  as 
a  fielder,  the  short-stop  must 
have  skill  in  blocking  the  run- 
ner off  second  base,  and  ability  to  "put  it  on"  the 
runner— to  touch  him  with  the  ball  in  the  mini- 
mum of  time  after  making  a  catch.  The  fraction 
of  a  second  saved  in  doing  this  by  a  fine  short- 
stop is  often  what  makes  the  reputation  of  a  great 
catcher  in  stopping  steals,  since,  no  matter  how 
perfect  the  throw  down  to  stop  the  man  who 
would  pilfer  second  base,  if  the  short-stop, 
who  usually  takes  the  throw,  or  the  second  base- 
man, who  sometimes  does,  fails  to  make  a  perfect 
catch  and  block  and  touch,  the  man  is  safe.  Look 
at  the  line-up  of  any  great  team  which  has  an 
especially  noted  catcher,  and  see  if  you  do  not 
find  in  short-stop,  or  second  baseman,  or  both, 
stars  of  the  first  water— the  Chicago  "Cubs," 
with  Kling  and  Archer  as  catchers,  and  Joe 
Tinker  and  Johnny  Evers  as  short-stop  and  sec- 
ond baseman,  is  a  good  example. 

Third  base  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the  most 
difficult  place  on  the  in-field  wherein  to  become  a 
star.  Although  the  short-stop  will  often  have 
more  assists  to  his  credit  than  the  third  baseman, 
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those  the  third  baseman  gets  usually  result  from 
brilliant  plays.  The  ball  comes  "hotter"  to  the 
third  baseman  than  to  any  other  fielder,  except, 
at  times,  in  a  liner  to  the  pitcher,  and  his  throw 
is,  all  things  considered,  the  hardest  to  make. 
For  the  runner,  in  hitting  to  first  or  second,  puts 


play.  Upon  him,  too,  the  catcher  depends  for 
many  throws  in,  to  stop  a  man  stealing  home, 
or  coming  home  on  a  grounder,  and,  inasmuch 
as  a  man  may  slide  over  home  plate  as  much  as 
he  will,  the  sliding,  diving  base-runner  comes 
there  with  more  force  than  to  any  of  the  bags, 
so  that  there  is  the  more  necessity 
for  accuracy  in  the  throw.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  medium-sized  and 
small  men  succeed  better  at  third 
than  big  men,  though  here,  as  else- 
where, there  are  exceptions.  Lord, 
of  the  Chicago  American  League 
club,  is  rather  tall  than  short,  Devlin, 
of  the  "Giants,"  is  certainly  not 
small,  but  McGraw,  now  managing 
the  New  York  "Giants,"  a  noted 
third  baseman  in  his  time,  is  little 
and  stocky,  and  "Kid"  Elberfeld, 
formerly  of  the  New  York  "High- 
landers," now  of  Washington,  is  a 
sterling  third  baseman  and  the 
smallest  man  filling  that  position  in 
either  League. 

The  only  way  for  any  in-field  to 
play   good   ball   is   to   get   together, 


ONE  TENTH  OF  A  SECOND  COUNTS — AND 
THE  RUNNER  IS  OUT  ! 

the  ball  ahead  of  him  — he  and  it  are 
traveling,  in  a  way,  in  the.same  di- 
rection. But  the  balls  the  third  base- 
man handles  are  going  in  the  reverse 
direction  to  the  runner — the  greater 
need,  therefore,  for  speed  of  catch, 
recovery,  and  throw,  to  catch  him  at 
first.  And,  be  it  noted,  the  third 
baseman,  throwing  to  first,  must 
throw  as  far  as  the  catcher  does  in 
stopping  the  stealing  of  second  base, 
with  much  less  time  in  which  to 
make  the  long  throw,  and  after 
catching  a  ball  from  any  position  or 
picking  it  up  from  any  sort  of  a  bad 
bound. 

Because    the   third   baseman    gets 
his  hits  so  swift,  he  must  know  all      j 

there  is  to  know  about  the  pitch,  the  " 

style  of  batter,  and  the  probabilities 
of  where  the  hit  will  go.  Because  he 
guards  the  last  station  before  the  home  plate  from 
the  invading  army  of  base-runners,  he  must  have 
a  thinking  machine  which  runs  at  top  speed.  It 
is  n't  enough  for  any  good  in-fielder  to  field  the 
ball  and  get  the  batter,  but  particularly  should 
it  be  the  third  baseman's  end  and  aim  in  life  to 
put  out  the  leading  runner,   or   make   a   double 


TENTH    OF   A    SECOND   COUNTS — AND,    THIS   TIME, 
THE   RUNNER   IS   SAFE  ! 

stick  together,  play  together,  practise  together, 
work  together,  talk  it  over  together !  It  is  team- 
work which  counts.  You  see  the  big  League  men 
taking  ten  minutes  of  practice  before  a  game, 
but  you  may  know  they  have  hours  and  hours  of 
it  in  the  mornings,  for  there  never  lived  a  fielder 
who  could  n't  improve  in  his  work  with  practice. 
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In  nothing  is  the  success  of  continual  practice 
seen  to  better  advantage  than  in  the  making  of 
double  plays.  Perhaps  the  majority  of  these  are 
from  short  to  second,  or  second  to  short  and 
then  to  first,  whence  the  necessity  of  continual 
practice  on  hot  grounders  by  second  and  short, 
who  must  learn  to  "scoop"  the  ball  up  and  toss  it 


to  bunt  again,  thus  "drawing  the  in-field  in," 
and  then  "slam  it  out"  for  a  single,  the  bunt  play 
is  generally  recognized,  and  the  in-field  able  to 
tell,  pretty  well,  that  in  such  situations  as  a  man 
on  first,  second,  or  third  and  none  out ;  or,  a 
man  on  third  and  one  out;  or,  bases  full  and  one 
out,   a  bunt  is  very  likely   to   come  rolling  tan- 


A    REMARKABLE    PHOTOGRAPH    OF   A    SHARP    PLAY    AT    THIRD    BASE. 
The  runner  just  beginning  to  slide,  the  umpire  running  to  see  the  play,  the  coacher  giving  the  signal  to  slide. 


to  the  other  man,  covering  the  bag,  all  in  one 
motion.  And  the  second  baseman,  who  will  the 
more  often  cover  the  bag  on  such  doubles,  must 
have  the  speed  of  light  in  his  turning  and  throw 
to  first  — the  "pivot"  or  center  position  of  a 
double  play  makes  its  success  or  failure.  Every 
second  baseman  of  note  to-day— Evers,  Collins, 
Lajoie  — lands  on  the  bag  with  the  proper  foot 
determined  according  to  the  point  from  which 
he  will  get  the  ball  from  the  short-stop,  turns 
even  as  he  makes  the  catch  from  short,  and 
whirls  the  ball  over  to  first,  all  with  one  motion. 
As,  of  course,  double  plays  do  come  from  all 
points,  and  as  first  or  third  are  often  the  "pivot," 
they  too  must  practise  the  quick  throw,  the  throw 
without  a  step  forward,  which  saves  that  tiny 
fraction  of  a  second  about  which  so  much  fast 
base-ball  is  built. 

Perhaps  the  fielding  of  bunts  is  as  important 
in  in-field  work  as  anything  the  fielders  have  to 
do — and  here,  too,  the  pitcher  becomes  a  real 
in-fielder  as  well  as  a  human  gatling  gun  for  the 
firing  of  balls.  Every  member  of  the  in-field 
must  know  when  a  bunt  is  coming,  and  play  for 
it,  and  while,  of  course,  there  will  be  times  when 
the  batter  will  bunt  once  and  hold  his  bat  as  if 


talizingly  over  the  grass.  Similarly,  with  a  weak- 
fielding  pitcher,  much  bunting  will  be  done,  and 
certain  men  on  the  team,  particularly  left-handed 
hitters  who  are  very  fast  on  their  feet,  will  often 
bunt  and  try  to  "beat  it  to  first,"  even  without 
the  situation  of  a  man  "on"  to  be  advanced  at 
the  expense  of  a  sacrifice. 

The  pitcher's  fielding  work  here  is  vital.  He 
must  be  able  to  run  in,  field  the  bunt,  and  throw 
to  base,  and  he  must  keep  his  head  and  know 
whether  or  not  to  throw  to  first  or  second.  If 
the  ball  rolls  down  the  first-base  foul-line,  he 
must  know  instinctively,  and  decide  on  the  in- 
stant, whether  he,  or  the  catcher,  or  the  first 
baseman,  can  best  field  it,  and  if  it  is  not  for  him 
to  field,  he  must  cover  first  base  on  the  run. 
In  fact,  the  pitcher  must  cover  first  base  when- 
ever the  ball  pulls  the  first  baseman  well  forward 
or  far  back,  for  while  wonderful  defensive  plays, 
in  which  the  second  baseman  covers  first  on  in- 
field grounders  to  first  basemen,  playing  deep, 
have  been  devised,  it  is  the  pitcher's  work,  and 
he  should  not  shirk  and  should  practise,  practise, 
practise,  on  that  sudden  run  to  first  and  deft 
catching  of  the  often  hurriedly  tossed  ball. 

First,  second,  short,  and  third,  playing  in  for 
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a  bunt,  must  remember  that  they  have  bags  to 
guard,  and,  with  runners  on  the  paths,  should 
hustle  to  their  bags  the  instant  they  see  some 
one  else  is  fielding  the  bunt,  for,  be  it  noted  well, 
there  is  no  use  in  simply  fielding  the  ball ;  it  must 
be  fielded  and  thrown,  thrown  accurately,  thrown 
in  time,  and  thrown  to  some  one  on  a  base  who 
will  catch  it  in  order  to  make  a  play.  And,  if  the 
play  is  not  a  force,  it  must  be  thrown  in  time 
and  low  enough  to  enable  a  man  on  the  base 
to  catch  it  and  tag  the  runner.  If  there  is  no 
one  on  base  to  take  the  throw,  all  the  fielding 
in  the  world  won't  put  the  man  out. 

Fielders,  both  in  and  out,  must  back  each  other 
up.  Train  your  team  to  do  this  all  the  time — 
there  is  the  more  necessity  in  your  case  than  in 
the  big  Leagues,  for,  naturally,  a  team  of  lads 
will  make  more  errors  than  a  team  of  profes- 
sional experts,  the  pick  of  the  country's  ball- 
playing  athletes.  All  major  League  teams  are 
practised  all  the  time  in  "backing  up."  The  cen- 
ter-fielder should  run  up  behind  short,  and  in 
line  with  the  coming  ball  and  second  base,  when 
the  catcher  throws  to  stop  a  man  stealing,  so  that 
if  the  throw  "gets  by,"  it  may  be  retrieved  with- 
out allowing  still  another  base;  second  base  gets 
behind  first  when  first  runs  in  on  a  bunt,  if  he 
is  n't  covering  second;  the  pitcher  will  back  up 
any  baseman  on  throws  in  from  the  out-field,  and 
should  cover  home  plate  on  bunts  the  catcher 
goes  after,  if  there  is  a  man  on  third.  The 
pitcher  will  also  back  up  the  catcher  on  long 
throws  in  from  the  out-field  to  home  plate.  Simi- 
larly, in  running  a  man  down  between  third  and 
home,  the  pitcher  must  "get  in  the  game,"  run- 
ning to  the  plate  as  the  catcher  chases  the  run- 
ner toward  third,  taking  the  throw  home,  running 
himself  up  toward  third,  taking  the  third  baseman's 
place  as  he,  in  turn,  chases  the  runner  home  to- 
ward the  now  waiting  catcher,  etc.,  etc.  Pitchers 
who  are  lazy  in  fielding  are  only  half-pitchers, 
and  between  an  earnest,  hustling,  hard-working 
pitcher  who  is  fair  in  delivery,  and  an  expert  who 
is  lazy,  most  managers  would  prefer  the  pitcher 
with  ambition. 

Plays  in  which  the  pitcher  fails  to  cover  the 
plate  are  rare,  nowadays— the  pitchers  are  too 
well  taught  by  managers  who  know  the  game. 
But  they  are  not  rare  in  base-ball  history.  Wash- 
ington, never  much  of  a  factor  in  the  pennant 
race,  but  always  bobbing  up  and  winning  games 
at  the  wrong  time,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
teams  which  are  in  the  race,  once  lost  a  chance 
on  this  very  play.  Kittridge  was  catching— and 
Kittridge  was  a  quick  thinker.  There  were  run- 
ners on  first  and  second,  and  the  batter  hit  to 
short,  who  threw  to  Kittridge,  cutting  off  the 
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runner  on  third,  who  happened  to  be  Keeler,  from 
the  plate.  The  man  on  second,  of  course,  ran  to 
third,  and  Kittridge  chased  Keeler  back  to  third. 
Keeler  dodged,  expecting  Kittridge  to  throw  to 
the  third  baseman,  when  he,  Keeler,  might  sprint 
for  home.  But  Kittridge,  seeing  a  chance  for  a 
double  play,  jumped  past  Keeler  to  get  the  run- 
ner from  second,  standing  "flat-footed"  and  "wait- 
ing for  the  bag."  But  the  runner  was  alert  and 
"beat  him  to  it,"  landing  safely  on  third.  So 
Kittridge  whirled  and  threw  to  the  plate  almost 
without  looking,  to  catch  the  flying  Keeler.  And, 
as  he  threw,  he  saw  the  pitcher  interestedly  watch- 
ing the  play,  the  first  baseman  also  a  spectator, 
and  heard  the  ball  hit  the  grand  stand.  So,  of 
course,  the  man  on  third  trotted  cheerfully  home 
after  Keeler,  and  Kittridge  said— well,  you  can 
imagine  what  he  thought,  at  least ! 

The  question  between  second  baseman  and 
short-stop  of  covering  second  base  is  vital.  There 
should  be  a  perfect  understanding  between  the 
two  as  to  which  will  take  the  catcher's  throws. 
The  understanding  may  well  be  helped  by  a  sig- 
nal, or  a  verbal  call.  Of  course,  with  batters 
who  hit  more  often  to  right  field,  the  second 
baseman  is  not  so  near  to  the  base  as  short-stop, 
hence  it  is  then  short-stop's  business  to  cover 
second  on  a  throw  to  stop  a  steal.  On  all  balls 
hit  through  short-stop  or  third  baseman,  espe- 
cially if  short  is  backing  up  the  third  baseman, 
the  second  baseman  must  cover  second.  Never 
should  both  cover  it,  and  one  or  the  other  should 
have  the  command,  so  that,  if  both  start  for  the 
base  on  a  ball  neither  is  to  field,  the  w6*rd  of  one 
is  final.  This  is  particularly  vital  when  it  comes 
to  "stopping  up  the  grooves."  Every  ball-player 
knows  that  a  space  about  two  feet  wide  from  each 
foul-line  at  the  bases,  a  space  seven  or  eight 
feet  wide  between  first  and  second  basemen,  and 
second  baseman  and  short-stop,  and  short-stop 
and  third  baseman,  are  grooves  down  which  any 
fast  grounder  or  line  ball  is  likely  to  be  a  safe 
hit.  But,  although  there  is  about  twenty-five  feet 
— sometimes  thirty  feet— of  in-field  territory  un- 
defended out  of  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet,  only  about  ten  in  every  hundred  and  eighty 
fast  in-field  grounders  result  in  hits,  in  the  major 
League.  This  is  the  result  of  "inside  base-ball," 
in  which  the  in-fielders,  knowing  the  batter,  his 
probable  direction  of  hit,  and  the  pitch  to  be 
"handed"  him,  leave  some  of  the  gaps  wide  open, 
and  close  others  up,  by  shifting  their  positions. 
If  short-stop  and  second  baseman  have  not  a 
full  and  complete  understanding  of  when  each 
is  to  cover  second  base,  and  a  perfectly  working 
signal,  this  inside  play  is  impossible,  and  balls 
will  go  safe  which  should  never  result  in  hits. 
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The  necessity  of  covering  second  by  some  one, 
and  that  "some  one"  well  understood  beforehand, 
hardly  needs  illustration.  But  a  game  between 
the  "Cubs"  and  the  Brooklyn  "Superbas"  might 
have  been  played  to  illustrate  it.  It  was  in  1908, 
when  every  game  counted — when  it  was  "Cubs" 
or  "Giants,"  and  every  game  either  played  was 
vital.  At  this  particular  time,  the  score  was 
tied,  and  Hofman  was  on  second.  Bergen,  catch- 
ing for  Brooklyn,  signed  for  a  "pitch  out,"  hop- 
ing to  catch  Hofman  napping.  The  sign  was 
plain,  Hofman  saw  it,  and  second  base  and  short- 
stop saw  Hofman  saw  it.  Consequently,  they 
thought  Bergen  would  not  throw.  But  Bergen, 
getting  his  pitch  out,  and  seeing  Hofman  — who 
is  very  "foxy"  — still  had  a  big  lead  from  second, 
threw.  Brooklyn's  short  and  second  baseman 
stood,  "flat-footed,"  in  their  tracks.  The  ball 
went  to  center  field,  and  the  center-fielder,  also 
somewhat  napping,  had  n't  "backed  up"  enough 
to  get  the  ball  in  time  to  catch  Hofman,  who 
scored.  That  game  tied  Chicago  with  New  York 
for  the  pennant ! 

It  is  vital  that  every  in-fielder  know  the  outs, 
the  balls,  the  strikes,  and  the  coming  pitch, 
otherwise  they  cannot  plan  their  play  ahead.  And 
before  every  ball  pitched,  each  in-fielder  must 
make  up  his  mind,  from  the  men  "on"  and  the 
state  of  the  score,  and  the  balls  and  strikes,  just 
what  he  will  do  with  it  if  it  comes  his  way,  and 
here,  again,  second  and  short  must  work  to- 
gether and  know  each  other's  intentions,  other- 
wise their  best  efforts  may  be  wasted. 

Definitions  of  "inside  base-ball"  are  many.  But 
perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  in  the  fewest 
words  is  this:  "Getting  in  motion  toward  the 
spot  where  the  ball  is  coming,  before  it  starts." 

If  your  in-field  can  do  that— start  moving  to 
the  point  where  the  ball  is  likely  to  come,  before 
the  batter  hits  it— you  have  developed  much  of 
the  science  of  "inside  ball."  A  player  in  motion 
can  move  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  the  same  time 
another  player  is  starting  to  move.  The  only 
way  you  can  know  where  the  ball  is  to  be  hit  is 
by  studying  the  batter,  knowing  his  style  of  hit- 
ting, knowing  the  pitch,  and  figuring  the  result. 
And  "inside  ball,"  to  be  effective,  must  be  played 
by  the  whole  team,  therefore  every  one  must 
know  the  pitch  and  understand  batters,  their 
strength  and  weaknesses. 

The  out-field  is  not  so  busy  a  place  as  the  in- 
field, but  is  equally  important.  The  old  idea 
that  "all  an  out-fielder  has  to  do  is  catch  flies" 
has  disappeared.  While  fly-catching  and  ability 
to  hold  every  ball  you  can  get  your  hands  on, 
are  the  foundation  of  out-field  work,  they  are  but 
a  small  part  of  it.    The  out-fielder  must  get  under 


"impossible  balls,"  and,  therefore,  must  be  very 
fast.  He  must  be  a  strong  and  accurate  thrower 
and  think  with  lightning  speed ;  the  old  instruc- 
tion given  to  a  new  out-fielder,  "Throw  the  ball 
to  second  base  after  a  single,"  will  no  longer  serve 
as  the  main  rule  of  out-field  throws  in.  True, 
after  a  single,  the  ball  belongs  at  second  base, 
and  not  elsewhere,  unless  there  is  a  man  on  sec- 
ond scooting  to  third,  when  it  may  belong  home. 
If  the  fly  is  short  and  falls  a  few  feet  in  front 
of  the  fielder,  who  may  then  get  the  runner  at 
first,  if  he  slows  up,  the  ball  belongs  at  first. 

The  thinking  part  of  an  out-fielder's  work  is 
as  important  as  the  mechanical  part,  and  the 
mechanical  part  of  throwing— when,  to  whom, 
and  why— is  just  as  important  as  the  catching 
of  flies,  the  backing  up  of  in-fielders,  and  the 
rest  of  an  out-fielder's  work. 

First-class  out-fielders  back  each  other  up  when 
possible.  Of  course,  right  field  does  not  cut 
across  to  help  left  field  catch  an  easy  fly,  but 
center  goes  to  right  and  left  to  back  up  deep 
catches  or  forward  to  help  in  the  relay,  if  neces- 
sary, and  if  short-stop  and  second  baseman  are 
too  busy  on  bags  to  take  their  proper  part  in 
relays.  No  good  out-field  holds  "conventions," 
the  "After  you,  my  dear  Alphonse"  act,  as  the 
bleachers  call  it,  when  both  center  and  right  or 
center  and  left  chase  madly  after  a  ball,  stop 
within  ten  feet  of  each  other,  and  watch  each 
other  miss  it.  Have  a  rule,  or  a  captain,  and 
obey  one  or  the  other— there  is  no  excuse  for 
muffing  a  ball  on  which  you  get  your  hands,  and 
less  for  letting  a  ball  drop  safe  "because  I  thought 
he  was  going  to  take  it !" 

Perhaps  the  most  vital  thing  an  out-fielder  has 
to  learn  is  to  "get  rid  of  the  ball."  You  have 
no  use  for  it,  after  you  have  caught  it.  Some 
other  fielder  has  urgent  need  of  it.  Give  it  to 
him.  Don't  hold  it— throw  it.  Throw  it  to  the 
right  place,  but  throw  it,  anyway.  When  you 
see  Cobb,  Wheat,  or  Speaker  making  a  double 
play  from  the  out-field,  you  realize  what  a  quick 
"get-away"  is.  Men  making  ready  to  run  on 
swift  throwers  like  these  are  always  in  doubt 
whether  they  can  beat  the  throw ;  many  a  man 
has  been  caught  flat-footed,  jogging  slowly  back 
to  base  after  a  fly  has  been  caught  by  a  lively 
out-fielder,  because  he  threw  in  in  a  twinkling 
with  speed  and  accuracy,  to  the  base  toward 
which  the  runner  was  returning  too  slowly. 

It  is  as  vital  for  the  out-fielder  as  for  any  other 
player  to  know  the  strikes,  the  balls,  and  the 
"outs."  He,  like  all  other  players,  must  con- 
sider the  state  of  the  game,  the  runners  on,  and 
decide  before  each  play  what  he  will  do  with  the 
ball  if  he  gets  it.    He  must  know  batters  and  the 
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pitcher's  signal  from  the  catcher,  if  he  can  get 
it.  Why?  Because  there  are  four  huge  out- 
field "grooves"  where  long  flies  mean  singles, 
two  and  three  baggers,  sometimes  home  runs.  The 
only  way  three  men  can  cover  all  the  ground  of 
an  out-field  is  by  knowing  where  each  batter  is 
likely  to  hit,  and  what  sort  of  a  hit  he  is  likely 
to  make  from  any  pitched  ball,  and  then  to  place 
himself  so  that  he  will  be  in  the  best  position  to 
field  that  ball.  Getting  there  before  the  ball  is 
hit  is  the  inside  play  of  the  out-field.  Watch 
any  good  major  League  out-field,  and  see  it  shift 
for  the  different  batters,  angling  in  and  to  the 
left  for  the  right-handed,  weak  batter,  when  a 
slow  ball  is  to  be  pitched  him,  hurrying  over  to 
the  right  and  way  back  when  a  noted  driver  of 
right-field  hits  has  the  pitcher  "in  a  hole"  so 
that  the  next  one  must  be  right  over.  For  the 
certain  men  who  hit  almost  anything,  anywhere 
—the  Wagners,  Magees,  Cobbs,  Lajoies,  Speak- 
ers, Crawfords,  etc.— the  out-fielder  must  trust 
to  his  judgment— he  cannot  play  them  as  he 
would  men  whose  style  and  record  prove  the 
direction  of  most  of  their  hits.  But  even  with 
such  men,  knowing  what  the  pitch  is  to  be  will 
help,  since  any  right-handed  hitter  is  more  likely 
to  hit  a  fast  pitch,  on  the  outside  corner,  to  right 
field  than  to  left,  a  slow  pitch  to  left  field  than 
to  right,  and  the  reverse  if  he  be  a  left-handed 
hitter. 

Perhaps  the  most  exciting  game  of  base-ball 
ever  played,  all  things  considered,  was  that  which 
Chicago  and  New  York,  tied  for  first  place  at 
the  end  of  the  National  League  season,  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  previous  game  being  given  to  Chicago 
because  Merkle  forgot  to  touch  second  base  on 
his  hit  when  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
the  winning  run  came  over  the  plate,  played  off. 
New  York  lost  the  extra  game.  Chicago  won 
it  with  a  rally  starting  with  a  tremendous  drive 
by  Tinker,  short-stop  of  the  "Cubs,"  off  Mathew- 
son,  the  famous  pitcher  of  the  "Giants."  Mathew- 
son,  fearing  Tinker,  who  had  been  hitting  him 
hard,  signaled  Seymour,  in  center,  to  go  back. 
He  believed  that  if  Tinker  hit  the  "fade-away" 
ball  at  all,  it  would  result  in  a  long,  long  fly. 
Seymour  disagreed.  He  thought  a  low  line  fly 
was  probable.  But  "Matty"  was  right.  He 
pitched  the  "fader,"  Tinker  smote  it  with  a 
mighty  swat,  and  it  rose  and  sailed  and  sailed— 
and  underneath  it,  no  one  knows  what  desperation 
in  his  heart,  raced  Seymour,  striving  to  get  there 
as  soon  as  the  ball  did,  realizing  that  he  had  dis- 
obeyed the  signal.  But  Seymour  is  human  and 
that  ball  was  inhuman.  And  it  dropped  safely, 
rolling  to  the  surrounding  crowd,  Tinker  making 
three  bases  on  it.     Had  Seymour  played  the  "in- 


side game,"  as  "Matty"  had  given  him  a  chance 
to  do,  he  would  have  been  where  the  ball  was  hit 
before  it  started ! 

Certain  out-fields  play  always  the  "outside  dis- 
tance," that  is,  as  far  back  as  they  dare  for  the 
farthest-hit  balls,  depending  on  speed  to  allow 
them  to  come  in  for  short  flies.  Others  play  the 
"inside  distance,"  figuring  that  there  are  more 
short  than  very  long  flies,  and  that  the  difficulty 
of  going  back  for  a  long  fly  is  less  than  that  of 
coming  in  for  half  a  dozen  short  ones.  Other 
out-fields  play  the  middle  distance,  or  shift  con- 
stantly with  different  batters.  But,  of  late  years, 
the  out-field  has  been  gradually  creeping  in,  since 
inside  ball,  better  pitching,  and  a  knowledge  of 
batters  cut  down  the  number  of  high,  long  flies, 
and  better  out-fielding  has  enabled  men  to  turn 
and  run  with  the  ball  and  make  "grand  stand" 
catches  with  one  hand.  Lajoie,  in  a  moment  of 
disgust,  after  Milan,  a  remarkably  speedy  out- 
fielder who  plays  center  field  for  Washington, 
had  speared  what  appeared  to  be  a  three-base- 
line fly,  high  in  air,  on  a  dead  run  to  deep  left 
center,  remarked : 

"Out-fielders  are  not  what  they  used  to  be. 
They  used  to  let  us  hit  the  fence,  once  in  a  while. 
Now  they  run  three  miles,  jump  fourteen  feet 
in  the  air,  and  catch  impossible  balls  at  the  backs 
of  their  necks  with  their  thumbs  !" 

Plain  catching  of  easy  flies  is  good  fun  in 
practice,  but  little  use  after  the  eye  and  hands 
are  trained.  The  great  fielding  out-fielders,  like 
Wheat,  or  Cobb,  or  Speaker,  must  learn  to  "run 
three  miles  and  catch  them  on  their  thumbs!" 
Practise  catching  flies  which  you  can't  catch ! 
Practise  running,  for  speed  is  half  the  out- 
fielder's stock  in  trade ;  practise  making  the  im- 
possible play,  and  some  day  you  will  pull  it  off. 

Spectacular  out-field  catches  are  daily  features 
of  almost  every  game.  Some  are  historic. 
Among  them  is  "Wee  Willie"  Keeler's  famous 
catch  on  the  slanting  fence  in  right  field  at  Balti- 
more, in  the  old  Oriole  days,  when  Baltimore  had 
a  club  which  was  world  famous.  It  was  in  the 
fag-end  of  the  season,  and  Boston  and  Baltimore 
were  tearing  each  other  to  pieces  to  win  the  pen- 
nant. Stahl,  always  a  terrific  hitter,  drove  a 
fly  to  right  that  looked  good  for  a  home  run. 
Keeler,  always  fast,  started  after  the  ball.  He  ran 
as  long  as  he  could  at  the  base  of  the  fence  (which 
sloped  upward  at  an  angle),  then  turned  and  ran 
up  the  fence.  As  he  neared  the  top,  the  ball 
began  to  drop— over  the  fence !  But  Keeler 
caught  it,  ran  along  the  top  of  the  fence  for  a 
moment,  holding  it  aloft — then  fell  over !  You 
can  imagine  the  ovation  he  received  when  he 
returned,  limping,  but  happy ! 


( To  be  concluded. ) 
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A  funny  old  sexton  named  Keeple 
Enjoyed  looking  down  on  the  people, 

But  his  poor  little  wife 

Was  in  fear  for  her  life 
When  the  wind  shook  their  room  in  the  steeple. 

Said  she :  "We  must  change  our  location ! 
For,  though  't  is  a  fine  situation, 

I  get  so  uneasy 

Whenever  it  's  breezy, 
I  'm  sure  I  '11  have  nervous  prostration!" 

But  some  folks  are  never  contented— 
When  the  flattest  of  flats  she  had  rented, 

She  discovered,  alas! 

It  was  heated  by  gas, 
And  she  worried  till  nearly  demented. 

"Oh,  why  did  I  move!"  she  kept  sighing, 
"Such  trouble  for  nothing  is  trying ! 

'T  is  as  healthy  for  people 

To  fall  from  a  steeple 
As  up  in  the  air  to  go  flying!" 


And  never  she  ceased  to  lament  her, 
This  deeply  dissatisfied  renter, 

Till  the  gas  it  exploded, 

As  she  had  foreboded, 
And  back  to  the  steeple  it  sent  her ! 
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HALS    HOME-COMING 


On  the  day  of  Mr.  Ward's  arrival,  Dorothy  was 
eagerly  watching  for  him,  and  was  the  first  to 
greet  him. 

"Steal  away  presently,  Dad,"  she  managed  to 
whisper.  "I  '11  be  down  at  the  shore,  and  I  want 
to  see  you  very  particularly." 

Half  an  hour  later,  she  heard  her  father's  voice 
behind  her,  saying,  "Well,  Dot,  what  is  that  very 
particular  business  of  yours?" 

"Oh,  Dad !  I  am  simply  wild  to  tell  you  of 
a  scheme  I  've  been  thinking  up !"  she  exclaimed, 
taking  his  hand  in  hers,  as  they  stood  looking 
out  over  the  sparkling  water.  "Nobody  knows 
anything  about  this,"  she  went  on,  "and  I  've 
had  such  a  hard  time  keeping  it  to  myself." 

"Another  secret,  eh  ?    Well,  out  with  it." 

"First  of  all  I  bought  a  road-map  of  all  eastern 
Massachusetts,"  said  Dorothy.  "Then  I  looked 
up  some  guide-books,  and  now  my  plan  is  nearly 
complete." 

"What  plan,  Dot?  You  are  keeping  me  too 
long  in  suspense.     Let  's  know  the  worst." 

"Well,  it  's  a  trip,  Dad.  I  thought  we  might 
all  go  off  on  a  tour  together  and  stay  as  long  as 
we  like  at  each  interesting  stopping-place.  From 
here  we  could  go  direct  to  Plymouth,  where  the 
pilgrims  landed,  then  up  to  Boston,  and  then  to 
the  towns  round  about  where  so  many  great 
writers  have  lived,  like  Cambridge  and  Concord, 
you  know.  There  's  Lexington,  too,  and  Salem, 
and  Gloucester,  and  perhaps  even  Portsmouth." 

Mr.  Ward  was  becoming  enthusiastic  as 
Dorothy  described  the  trip  she  had  planned. 

"I  see  nothing  to  prevent  it,  dear.  What  does 
your  mother  say?" 

"I  did  n't  tell  Mother,  Dad,  because  she  said 
she  wanted  you  to  plan  your  own  vacation." 

"Oh !  So  you  have  been  doing  it  for  me !" 
said  her  father,  teasingly. 

"Would  n't  you  enjoy  it,  Dad?" 

Dorothy's  voice  was  almost  pleading  in  its 
intensity.  She  had  felt  sure  that  this  was  the 
sort  of  vacation  that  would  appeal  to  her  father, 
and  now  she  was  fearful  that  he  might  not  ap- 
prove after  all.  But  when  they  returned  to  the 
house  and  she  heard  him  saying  to  Aunt  Alice, 
"This  littleunderstudyof  minehas  been  prescribing 
for  me,  and  I  'm  sure  no  doctor  could  have  done 
it  better,"  her  heart  gave  a  leap  of  joy,  and  she 


knew  that  all  the  trouble  she  had  taken  had  been 
worth  while. 

Mrs.  Ward  also  welcomed  the  suggestion, 
knowing  that  her  husband  needed  some  such 
open-air  diversion. 

"And  Hal  will  be  with  us  then,"  she  said  fondly. 
"Having  him  along  will  do  his  father  a  world 
of  good." 

Aunt  Alice  and  Uncle  Paul  preferred  to  re- 
main at  home.  Paul  and  Peggy,  too,  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  stay  at  Jamestown,  for  they  were 
enjoying  every  day  to  the  full,  and  were  decid- 
edly unwilling  to  be  separated  from  a  new-found 
friend,  Sancho,  the  donkey. 

"It  was  a  sad  day  for  poor  Sancho  when  you 
two  youngsters  met  him,"  remarked  Uncle  Paul. 

Strolling  along  the  road  on  the  edge  of  town, 
one  day,  the  children  had  heard  a  loud  bray  in 
a  field  they  were  passing.  Over  the  fence  went 
Paul  in  a  jiffy,  and  Peggy  tumbled  after  him. 
A  very  informal  introduction  took  place,  and  then 
Master  Paul  mounted  his  steed  and  rode  off. 
The  second  day  he  even  managed  to  take  Peggy 
aboard,  and  thereafter  the  ride  on  the  donkey 
was  a  great  daily  event  for  the  two.  How  many 
times  the  venturesome  pair  had  been  spilled  will 
never  be  known,  but  doubtless  the  numerous  bits 
of  Aunt  Alice's  sugar  which  had  been  mysteri- 
ously disappearing  had  by  this  time  sweetened 
Sancho's  disposition  until  he  was  as  tame  a  steed 
as  could  be  desired. 

Great  excitement  prevailed  the  next  morning, 
for  Hal  was  expected  on  the  noon  boat.  The 
motor  was  to  be  decorated  with  flags,  and  Hal 
escorted  home  in  triumph  to  the  house.  As  the 
ferry-boat  came  into  the  slip  and  Hal  stepped 
ashore,   a   chorus   of   voices   greeted   him   with : 

"  He  's  a  college  boy, 

With  his  college  walk  and  his  college  talk. 

He  's  come  home  to  tell 

That  he  's  learned  his  college  yell,  Rah!  Rah!  Rah! 

Let  us  shout  with  joy  : 
'  All  together  now — ahoy!' 

Though  he  left  us  for  a  camp, 

We  will  welcome  back  the  scamp — 

Because  he  is  our  college  boy!" 

Dorothy  was  running  the  car,  and  when  Hal 
jumped  up  beside  her,  off  they  sped  for  the  house. 
He  was  as  brown  as  a  berry  from  his  six  weeks 
in  the  woods,  but  as  glad  to  be  home  again  as 
a  boy  just  out  of  school.  And  when  he  rushed 
up   to   the   veranda,    saying   in   his   cheery   way, 
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"Well,  this  is  the  best  ever!"  his  mother,  her 
eyes  dancing  with  joy,  was  satisfied  that  his  exile 
from  them  all  had  not  been  from  choice. 

At  every  step  Paul  was  hanging  about  Hal's 
heels  and  tugging  at  his  coat-sleeve,  calling  out 
to  him :  "Come  and  have  some  real  fun,  Hal ! 
Come  and  take  a  ride  on  my  donkey!" 

But  the  returned  camper,  who  was  as  great  a 
talker  as  ever,  had  many  "hair-breadth  scrapes," 
as  he  called  them,  to  narrate,  and  whenever  he 
saw  Aunt  Alice  looking  particularly  horrified,  it 
was  the  signal  to  make  that  especial  narrative  as 
blood-curdling  as  possible. 

"My,  but  I  'm  as  stiff  as  old  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
from  that  stuffy  sleeping-car,"  said  Hal,  at  last. 
"Where  's  that  donkey?" 

Paul  only  too  willingly  led  the  way  to  Sancho's 
headquarters,  the  entire  family  accompanying 
him.  Over  the  fence  as  usual  went  Paul,  and 
Hal  unhesitatingly  followed  him. 

Sancho  willingly  submitted  to  Paul's  climbing 
upon  his  shoulders,  but  as  Hal  drew  near,  he 
set  his  big  ears  back  and  gave  a  sly  glance  of 
disapproval  at  the  tall  new-comer.  Little  cared 
the  sturdy  young  woodsman,  however,  for  these 
ominous  signs.  With  one  leap,  he  was  astride 
the  donkey's  back  behind  Paul,  and  shouted, 
"Hang  on,  kid!"  as  Sancho  gave  a  sudden  start 
in  response  to  a  light  kick  from  one  of  Hal's 
long  legs,  that  dangled  almost  to  the  ground. 
The  beast  had  gone  only  a  few  steps  at  a  quick 
trot,  however,  when  he  suddenly  took  it  into  his 
head  to  show  his  new  rider  that  he  was  some- 
thing of  a  kicker,  himself.  On  a  sudden,  he 
elevated  his  heels  at  a  sharp  angle,  and  Hal,  who 
was  just  then  waving  his  cap  in  the  air,  took  a 
flying  leap,  as  if  fired  from  a  catapult,  clean  over 
his  little  brother's  head,  clean  over  the  donkey's 
head,  and  found  himself,  the  next  moment, 
"sprawling  all  over  the  surrounding  landscape." 

When  he  gathered  himself  together  and  sat  up 
to  look  around  him,  there  was  Sancho  gazing 
blandly  at  him,  as  if  to  say,  "How  do  you  like 
it?"  and  Paul,  still  safely  astride  of  him,  saying, 
"  'Hang  on,'  eh  ?  Did  you  have  a  good  trip,  Hal?" 

To  the  onlookers  it  was  as  funny  a  sight  as 
they  had  ever  seen,  so  sudden  and  complete 
had  been  the  downfall  of  Master  Hal.  And  it 
may  be  added  that  always  thereafter  he  treated 
Sancho  with  great  respect,  and  whenever  he 
passed  the  field  where  the  donkey  was  grazing, 
he  would  take  off  his  cap  and  make  a  low  bow, 
with  the  remark,  "I  hope  you  are  feeling  very 
well  to-day,  sir." 

"Come  into  Mother's  room  a  minute,  Dot," 
said  Hal,  as  they  all  went  up-stairs  that  evening. 


"I  '11  just  take  this  book  to  Edith  and  be  right 
back,"  Dorothy  answered. 

When  she  rejoined  him,  a  moment  later,  he 
ushered  her  into  the  room  as  if  she  had  been  a 
duchess. 

"Now,  first  of  all,"  said  Hal,  as  he  jumped  on 
top  of  his  mother's  hat-box,  calling  forth  from 
that  lady  an  urgent  request  to  "be  careful,"  "I 
have  a  presentation  to  make.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure,  et  cetera,  et  cetera." 

Here  Hal  suddenly  became  very  nervous,  col- 
ored up,  and  stammered  some  inaudible  remark, 
as  he  handed  his  sister  a  square  box. 

"What  is  .this?"  exclaimed  Dorothy,  as  she 
opened  the  box  and  discovered  a  brand-new 
kodak,  of  the  latest  pattern. 

"That  's  the  interest,  Dot,  and  this  is  the  prin- 
cipal." 

Hal  came  down  from  his  lofty  perch  and  put 
an  envelop  which  he  had  drawn  from  his  coat- 
pocket  into  her  hand. 

"The  what?"  asked  Dorothy,  as  she  nervously 
tore  open  the  envelop  and  saw  a  number  of  crisp 
new  bills. 

"Not  so  viciously,  Sis.  The  result  of  my  sum- 
mer's hard  labor  is  in  that  envelop." 

Kodak  and  envelop  both  slipped  from  Dorothy's 
hand  onto  the  sofa  beside  which  she  was  stand- 
ing, for  she  suddenly  realized  all  that  they  meant. 
She  stood  speechless,  her  lips  quivering,  and 
tears  gathered  in  her  eyes. 

"Ye  gods  and  little  fishes,  Sis !  Now,  you 
take  it  too  seriously !"  and,  turning  to  his  parents, 
Hal  told  them  the  whole  story  of  Dorothy's  loan 
and  how  he  had  just  repaid  it,  ending  with,  "But 
I  've  got  wise  to  one  thing,  Dad.  Even  fifty  is 
big  money  when  you  have  to  earn  it." 

"I  would  willingly  have  met  the  obligation, 
my  boy,  but  I  'm  glad  you  showed  the  stuff  you 
are  made  of.  And  it  's  pretty  good  material, 
I  'm  glad  to  see." 

Dorothy  turned,  and,  exclaiming,  "You  dear 
old  dear !"  flung  her  arms  about  his  neck  and 
kissed  him.  "I  am  so  proud  of  you,  Hal!"  she 
said.     "You  're  a  perfect  darling." 

"Right-O !  See  me!  See  me!"  said  Hal,  as- 
suming the  air  of  a  tragedian  in  a  kingly  pose. 
"And  yet — "  he  went  on,  with  a  bow  of  obeisance 
to  Dorothy.  "There  's  the  real  thing!  She  is 
a  trump— bless  her  heart !  Behold  our  dear  old, 
darling,  doleful,  dotty  Dot!" 

This  sally  cleared  the  skies,  and  Dorothy's 
tearful  face  broke  into  a  smile,  as  she  exclaimed : 

"Well,  sir,  see  that  you  look  your  importantest 
and  becomingest  in  the  morning,  for  the  very 
first  picture  this  takes  shall  be  of  you.  You 
shall  even  come  ahead  of  Peter— think  of  that!" 
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"Me  and  Napoleon,  eh?"  said  Hal.  "Well, 
I  '11  be  ready." 

And  the  family  council  adjourned  with  joyous 
"good  nights." 

Chapter  X 

OFF    FOR    A   TOUR 

The  air  was  delicious,  the  sun  shining,  and  the 
future  full  of  promise  as  they  started  off  on 
Friday  morning  for  Plymouth.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Porter  bade  them  a  reluctant  good-by,  although 
they  knew  the  trip  would  be  a  great  experience 
and  the  best  sort  of  a  holiday  for  Mr.  Ward. 
This  pleasure  jaunt  of  Dorothy's  held  all  sorts 
of  delightful  possibilities,  and  they  looked  for- 
ward to  it  with  eager  anticipation. 

After  a  breezy  three  or  four  hours'  ride,  they 
saw  before  them  the  historic  old  town  of  Ply- 
mouth, the  first  glimpse  of  which  carried  their 
thoughts  back  to  that  memorable  morning  when 
the  pilgrims  stepped  ashore  after  their  sixty-two 
days  of  storm  and  suffering,  and  realized  that 
they  had  entered  a  new  world. 

"Let  us  go  and  see  Plymouth  Rock  first,  Dad," 
suggested  Dorothy. 

So  they  motored  on  until  they  came  to  the 
water  front,  and,  entering  the  square,  drew  near 
to  the  granite  canopy  with  its  four  massive  pil- 
lars and  iron  grating  which  protect  the  historic 
stone. 

"There  is  the  famous  date  carved  upon  it, 
1620,"  said  Hal.  "But,  jiminy,  I  'd  like  to  have 
a  sail  on  the  briny  to-day !"  he  said. 

Presently  they  wandered  down  to  the  wharves 
—  all  but  Dorothy.  She  was  still  standing  in  the 
square,  reveling  in  the  romance  of  it  all.  In  her 
imagination  she  saw  the  little  weather-beaten 
ship,  the  Mayflower,  anchored  off  in  the  harbor ; 
the  noble  band  of  men,  women,  and  children  set- 
ting to  work  so  bravely  to  make  for  themselves 
a  new  home  amidst  such  hardships  as  nobody  can 
fully  realize  nowadays.  She  saw  them  in  their 
quaint,  old-time  costumes,  doing  their  washing, 
perhaps,  in  that  very  square  where  she  was  stand- 
ing; the  men  helping  the  women  who  had  be- 
come so  weakened  from  the  poor  food  and  stormy 
voyage ;  the  little  boys  and  girls  romping  on  the 
shore,  too  young  to  realize  the  courage  which 
had  inspired  their  parents  and  friends  to  leave 
their  homeland  and  come  to  this  far  distant 
shore. 

Dorothy  suddenly  awakened  from  her  reverie 
to  find  herself  alone.  She  hurried  on  in  the  di- 
rection the  others  had  taken,  and  soon  discovered 
her  father  and  Hal  talking  with  an  old  fisherman. 

"Right  up  this  'ere  street,"  the  old  man  was 


saying,  "the  pilgrims  built  their  houses.  How 
they  did  it  was  mor'  'n  I  ken  guess.  You  come 
to  the  Pilgrims'  Spring  if  you  go  on  a  bit,  and 
I  'm  a-bettin'  that  'ere  spring  had  much  to  do  with 
their  stoppin'  here.  The  water  is  as  fine  to-day 
as  't  wuz  then.  That  thar  hill  beyont  is  Burial 
Hill,  and  thar  Cap'n  Miles  Standish  built  the 
fust  fort.  He  gave  them  Injuns  a  skeer,  I  'm 
a-guessin',  with  his  one  leetle  cannon  a-boomin'." 

The  old  man  pointed  out  the  fishermen's  cot- 
tages which  stretched  for  miles  along  the  shore 
—queer  little  white  houses  all  crowded  together, 
but  looking  very  picturesque  in  the  distance. 

"Have  you  always  lived  here,  Captain  ?"  asked 
Hal. 

"Born  right  here,  lad,  alius  lived  here,  and 
here  I  hopes  to  die.  My  bunk  is  the  third  un 
on  the  right." 

Mrs.  Ward  now  suggested  that  they  go  to 
the  hotel,  no  arrangements  having  yet  been  made 
for  the  night.  She  was  quite  sure  that  two  or 
three  days  at  least  would  be  needed  for  Ply- 
mouth. So  they  motored  up  Leyden  Street  to 
the  hotel,  and  it  was  decided  to  explore  the  old 
town  that  afternoon  on  foot.  Dorothy  had  taken 
several  pictures  that  morning  of  the  Plymouth 
Rock,  the  old  fisherman,  and  a  distant  view  of 
the  pretty  white  cottages  of  the  fisher  folk.  Her 
camera  was  a  constant  delight  to  her,  and  she 
intended  to  have  her  pictures  developed  as  soon 
as  she  arrived  in  Boston. 

After  lunch,  they  climbed  up  Burial  Hill, 
where  they  had  a  superb  sight  of  Plymouth  har- 
bor. The  long  narrow  beach,  the  "Gurnet  lights" 
which  guide  the  ships  safely  into  port,  Saquish 
Head,  the  lonely  wind-swept  cliff  where  some 
of  the  hardy  fishermen  lived,  all  came  into  the 
view. 

Then  they  wandered  into  the  old  burial-ground, 
and  soon  became  absorbed  in  the  quaint  epitaphs 
on  the  moss-covered  tombstones,  some  now  al- 
most illegible. 

"Let  us  walk  through  the  old  part  of  Ply- 
mouth," suggested  Mr.  Ward.  So  down  through 
the  narrow  crooked  streets  they  wandered  until 
they  came  again  to  the  water  front. 

Arthur,  who  had  been  enjoying  everything  to 
the  full  in  his  own  quiet  way,  turned  to  Mrs. 
Ward  and  said : 

"This  has  been  a  red-letter  day,  indeed!" 

Dorothy  had  very  vivid  dreams  that  night  of 
little  Puritan  maidens,  and  she  awoke  the  next 
morning  with  a  feeling  of  having  visited  some 
sweet  Humility,  quaint  Priscilla,  or  dainty  Prue 
in  their  simple  homes  of  long  ago. 

Hal  came  swinging  into  the  breakfast-room 
and  made  the  announcement  that  he  had  arranged 
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a  sail  for  the  afternoon.  Early  that  morning  he 
had  paid  a  visit  to  the  old  fisherman. 

"His  son  owns  a  schooner,  and  will  take  us  all 
for  a  sail  at  three  o'clock.  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand this  is  my  treat,"  he  said  proudly. 

The  main  street  was  very  lively  that  morning, 
and  they  found  much  to  amuse  them.  The  fine 
old  linden-trees  which  shaded  the  avenue  made 
music  in  the  breeze.  Presently  Dorothy,  who 
was  walking  ahead,  suddenly  exclaimed:  "There 
is  Penelope  Winslow's  home,  I  do  believe,  and 
those  two  are  the  very  linden-trees  she  planted !" 

"If  that  is  Penelope  Winslow's  home,"  said 
her  father,  "then  Emerson  was  married  there. 
He  drove  all  the  way  from  Concord  in  his  chaise 
to  marry  Miss  Lidian  Jackson." 

"Good  boy,  Emerson  i  He  hitched  his  wagon 
to  a  star  that  day,  all  right!"  said  the  irrepressi- 
ble Hal. 

Mrs.  Ward  could  not  restrain  a  smile,  although 
had  any  one  else  spoken  in  that  ribald  way  about 
Emerson,  she  would  have  been  horrified. 

At  eleven  o'clock  they  motored  out  to  Pilgrim 
Hall  to  see  the  many  relics  of  old  pilgrim  days. 
As  they  wandered  about  from  room  to  room, 
each  one  found  many  things  of  interest. 

"Here  's  the  very  sword  Miles  Standish  used !" 
cried  Arthur. 

"And  do  look  at  this  funny  sampler  his 
daughter  Lora  worked !"  said  Edith. 

Mrs.  Ward  was  enjoying  John  Alden's  Bible, 
with  its  old  leaves  so  worn  by  constant  usage 
that  the  text  was  almost  illegible. 

"The  pilgrims,  I  imagine,  had  very  few  books," 
she  said,  and  this  Bible  was  undoubtedly  John 
Alden's  constant  companion." 

There  was  a  quaint  little  Dutch  cradle  in  one 
of  the  rooms  in  which  Peregrine  White,  the  first 
native  Yankee— for  he  was  the  first  white  child 
born  in  New  England— was  rocked,  and  doubt- 
less this  same  cradle  had  been  the  resting-place 
of  many  another  small  New  Englander.  So 
they  went  from  one  thing  to  another,  learning 
more  and  more  of  the  history  of  the  founding  of 
this  famous  colony. 

There  was  just  time  for  a  little  run  in  the 
machine  before  returning  to  the  hotel,  so  they 
motored  through  Plymouth  woods,  enjoying  its 
lovely  old  trees  and  many  beautiful  ponds. 

Promptly  at  three,  every  one  was  at  the  wharf, 
watching  with  interest  the  old  fisherman  and  his 
son  making  the  schooner  ready.  There  was  just 
enough  breeze  to  carry  them  briskly  along. 

"  A  life  on  the  ocean  wave, 
A  home  on  the  rolling  deep!" 

sang  Hal.    "I  must  be  cut  out  for  a  sea-captain." 


The  old  fisherman  and  his  son  paid  little  at- 
tention to  their  passengers.  Probably  a  good 
"catch"  of  mackerel  would  have  been  much  more 
highly  prized.  They  were  just  off  Sasquit  Point, 
when  the  wind  suddenly  dropped. 

"Looks  a  bit  squally,"  remarked  the  old  fisher- 
man. "I  'm  a-thinkin'  we  'd  better  turn  back. 
This  'ere  cargo  won't  be  appreciatin'  a  squall  to 
any  great  extent." 

The  sky  and  water  seemed  to  turn  a  deep  pur- 
ple, almost  instantaneously,  and  in  the  distance 
low  rumblings  of  thunder  were  heard.  Forks  of 
lightning  swept  across  the  heavens,  and  then, 
like  a  mighty  tornado,  the  wind  began  to  blow. 
The  little  schooner  pitched  and  tossed,  and  Mrs. 
Ward  became  much  alarmed.  Indeed,  the  whole 
ship's  company  looked  anxious — all  but  Hal, 
who,  when  the  waves  began  to  rise,  felt  an  inner 
squall  disturbing  his  usual  serenity.  It  grew 
with  each  motion  of  "the  sad  sea  waves,"  more- 
over. Indeed,  the  youth  who  had  been  so  eager 
for  "the  briny  deep"  was  proving,  much  to  his 
own  disgust,  anything  but  a  good  sailor.  Al- 
ready he  had  "sought  the  seclusion  that  the 
cabin  grants,"  and  was  lying,  full-length,  upon 
a  bench,  in  a  state  of  "goneness"  or  "innocuous 
desuetude,"  as  he  expressed  it,  suffering  such 
qualms  as  only  a  tempestuous  sea  or  a  guilty 
conscience  can  produce. 

"Hello,  Hal!  How  about  that  'life  on  the 
ocean  wave?'  "  quizzed  Arthur. 

"Not  for  me,  Art !  I  don't  wonder  that  the  pil- 
grims jumped  on  any  old  rock  they  could  find,  if 
it  was  like  this  aboard  the  Mayflower,"  said  the 
would-be  "sea-captain." 

Luckily,  however,  the  squall  subsided  almost 
as  rapidly  as  it  had  come,  and  ere  long  the  sun 
shone  out  and  the  whole  panorama  changed. 

Next  morning  they  bade  adieu  to  Plymouth, 
and  headed  northward,  stopping  at  the  town  of 
Marshfield  long  enough  to  visit  the  grave  of  that 
great  orator  Daniel  Webster,  which  Arthur,  the 
future  lawyer,  wished  especially  to  see. 

It  had  been  decided  to  make  Lexington  their 
headquarters,  as  the  weather  was  still  too  warm 
for  a  sojourn  in  the  big  city  of  Boston. 

As  they  motored  along  the  road  leading  into 
Lexington,  they  talked  of  Paul  Revere  and  his 
famous  night  ride,  when  the  beacon-light  in  old 
North  Church  steeple  not  only  started  the  young 
patriot  upon  his  warning  gallop,  but  proved  to 
be  the  spark  that  lit  the  great  flame  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

Soon  they  were  passing  Lexington  common 
itself,  where  the  first  blood  of  that  Revolution 
was  shed,  and  where  Arthur  recognized  the 
statue  of  Captain  John  Parker,  the  leader  of  the 
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little  band  of  fifty  or  sixty  minute-men  on  that 
historic  morning,  April  19,  1775.  For  here 
Parker,  a  veteran  who  had  fought  with  Wolfe 
on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  at  Quebec,  had  mus- 
tered his  little  company  to  oppose  the  six  com- 
panies   of    British    infantry  — who    were    on    the 


HAL    LEARNS    TO    RESPECT    SANCHO. 

march  to  Concord.  "Don't  fire  unless  fired 
upon,"  he  commanded,  "but  if  they  mean  to 
have  a  war,  let  it  begin  here." 

And  then,  after  their  refusal  to  disperse,  the 
redcoats  fired  a  volley  which  killed  eight  of  the 
minute-men  and  wounded  ten,  sweeping  down  a 
third  of  that  little  band. 

"Two  of  those  elms  on  the  common  looked 
down  upon  that  very  scene,"  said  Mr.  Ward. 

"Think  what  literature  and  history  mean  on 
Vol.  XXXVIII.  — 127. 


a  trip  like  this,"  said  Dorothy,  "and  how  much 
the  people  must  lose  who  motor  along  seeing 
only  pictures  of  the  present  when  really  the  pic- 
tures of  the  past  are  much  more  wonderful." 

"Great  Caesar,  Dot,  but  you  're  an  orator !" 
said  Hal.  "A  regular  Daniel  Websteress!"  and, 
seizing  Peter,  he  exclaimed  : 
"Bark  for  the  lady,  Pete ! 
Give  a  'yaP'  °f  applause !" 
and  Peter  obediently  com- 
plied. 

"I  wish  you  were  more 
like  her,  Hal,"  said  his 
mother.  "Do  you  remem- 
ber how  you  would  beg 
Father  to  let  you  cut  your 
history  recitation  and  sub- 
stitute mathematics?" 

"Oh,  but  I  was  a  kid 
then,  Momsy,"  replied  Hal. 
"I  expect  to  be  known  as 
the  greatest  philosopher  of 
modern  times  when  you  and 
Dot  get  through  with  me." 
Just  then  they  arrived  at 
the  Lexington  Inn,  and,  as 
usual,  Dorothy  went  off  to 
find  a  place  where  Peter 
could  sleep.  Dogs  were  sel- 
dom allowed  in  the  hotels. 
so  she  always  was  careful 
to  see  that  her  pet  had  com- 
fortable quarters. 

None  of  the  party  had 
been  in  Lexington  before, 
and  they  were  all  enchanted 
with  this  pretty  inn  which 
was  to  be  their  home  for 
some  days.  The  rooms 
were  filled  with  lovely  old 
furniture,  quaint  pictures 
hung  on  the  walls,  great 
trees  shaded  the  garden, 
and  everything  about  the 
place  gave  them  a  feeling 
of  "homeiness." 

"We  were  wise,"  said 
Mr.  Ward  that  evening,  "to  choose  this  charming 
place  for  our  headquarters,  and  while  this  fine 
warm  weather  lasts,  let  us  make  little  tours  to 
the  near-by  towns,  saving  Boston,  the  best,  for 
a  culmination.  We  must,  however,  have  a  glimpse 
of  Cambridge,  and  I  think  we  shall  do  well  to 
motor  over  there  to-morrow." 

"I  '11  side-step  that,  I  think,"  said  Hal.     "What 
do  you  want  to  go  there  for,  Dad?" 
"To  see  Harvard  for  one  thing,"  said  Mr.  Ward. 
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"Which  is  n't  interesting  to  a  Yale  man  !"  con- 
tinued Hal.  "If  they  only  knew  how  to  play 
foot-ball  now,  it  would  be  different." 

"You  may  scoff  at  their  foot-ball  as  much  as  you 
like,"  said  his  mother,  "but  we  're  interested  in 


LONGFELLOW'S    HOME    AT    CAMBRIDGE 

literary  folk  just  now,  Hal,  and  Harvard  has 
turned  out  some  men  in  that  field  that  you  '11 
find  it  hard  to  match,  my  boy.  Lowell,  Holmes, 
Thoreau,  Emerson  — to  name  only  four  of  them 
—  were  all  Harvard  men,  you  know.  Emerson 
graduated  at  eighteen.  Now,  no  more  nonsense, 
boy.     We  start  at  eight  to-morrow." 

And  their  day  in  Cambridge  delighted  them 
all,  though,  of  course,  they  had  not  time  to  gain 
more  than  a  glimpse  of  that  historic  university 
which  has  been  the  Alma  Mater  of  so  many  cele- 
brated men.  Even  the  obstreperous  Hal  could 
not  restrain  his  admiration  of  the  noble  build- 
ings and  the  great  gate  with  its  iron  cross  above 
and  the  college  seal  on  the  post.  After  a  slow 
tour  around  and  about  the  various  halls  and  dor- 
mitories, they  went  on  to  the  places  which  were 
the  chief  objects  of  their  day's  visit— "Elmwood," 
the  home  of  Lowell,  and  the  Craigie  House, 
where  Longfellow  lived  and  which  had  been 
Washington's  headquarters  for  some  time.    They 


saw,  too,  the  house  where  once  lived  that  ever- 
popular  doctor,  poet,  philosopher,  and  wit,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  and  the  residences  of  many  dis- 
tinguished educators  whose  names  have  added 
luster  to  the  glory  of  the  great  university. 

But,  for  Dorothy,  as  to  her 
father  and  mother,  the  deep- 
est interest  centered  in  the 
homes  of  the  gentle  poet, 
Longfellow,  and  his  distin- 
guished neighbor  and  fellow- 
poet,  Lowell.  Their  dwell- 
ings seemed  worthy  of  the 
men,  themselves,  two  of 
America's  greatest,  who  here 
"lived  lives  in  keeping  with 
their  thought,"  and  from 
these  quiet,  tree-sheltered 
homes  gave  to  their  country 
and  the  world  a  wealth  of 
poetry  and  beauty,  of  patri- 
otism and  inspiration,  that 
will  enshrine  their  names 
forever  in  the  love  and  ad- 
miration of  every  American, 
young  and  old. 

They  motored  slowly  back 
on  the  road  to  Lexington,  for 
the  spell  of  Cambridge  was 
upon  them  still. 

"Longfellow  and  Lowell 
—  what  honor  they  deserve!" 
said  Mrs.  Ward. 

"Yes,  and  what  honors 
they  received  !"  said  her  hus- 
band. "Lowell,  known  chiefly 
as  a  poet,  was  a  great  citizen,  too,  twice  ambassa- 
dor to  England,  representing  his  country  at  the 
English  court  for  eight  years,  and  beloved  there 
almost  as  much  as  here  — the  honored  friend  and 
equal  of  the  greatest  men  and  scholars  in  all  Eng- 
land. And  Longfellow !  Loved  by  every  one, 
rich  and  poor,  and  by  little  children ;  the  gentle 
poet  of  the  people.  The  great  English  universi- 
ties, Oxford  and  Cambridge,  both  conferred  de- 
grees upon  him.  And  his  bust  to-day  has  a  place 
in  the  'Poets'  Corner'  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  English  delighted  to  do  him  honor,  too." 

"He  was  writing  poetry  when  he  was  thirteen, 
Dorothy,  and  much  of  it  was  accepted,"  said  her 
mother.  "And  he  had  mastered  four  languages 
when  he  was  your  age,  Hal." 

"Four  languages  !  Well,  I  'm  afraid  I  can  only 
speak  four  slanguages,"  said  Hal.  And  just  then 
they  drove  up  to  the  inn. 

Next  morning  they  made  an  early  start  for  a 
whole  day's  visit  to  Walden  and  Concord. 
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"Thoreau  's  the  boy  after  my  own  heart  1"  said 
Hal.  "Think  of  the  fun  he  must  have  had  camp- 
ing out  all  the  time." 

"He  worked  hard,  Hal.  Everybody  worked 
hard  in  those  days,"  said  Dorothy.  "Thoreau 
made  pencils." 

"And  gave  up  his  work,  Dot,  as  soon  as  he  had 
made  a  perfect  pencil.  He  must  have  been  a 
queer  Dick.  T  have  an  engagement  with  a  beech- 
tree,'  was  his  answer  to  a  friend  who  wanted  him 
to  take  a  walk.  Happy  thought !  I  '11  try  that 
answer  the  next  time  the  prof,  asks  me  a  poser  at 
recitation.     Can't  you  hear  me,  Sis?" 

"Yes,  Hal ;  but  I  can  also  hear  the  'prof.'  re- 
plying that  if  you  're  not  careful,  you  will  have 
an  engagement  with  a  birch!"  said  Dorothy,  and 
Hal,  joining  in  the  laughter,  owned  himself 
"squelched." 

Soon  they  were  standing  on  the  shore  of  lovely 
Walden  pond.  The  birds  were  singing  a  morn- 
ing-song and  seemed  to  have  little  or  no  fear 
of  their  friendly  visitors. 

"This  is  some  place,  all 
right,"  said  Hal.  "Henry  T. 
showed  good  sense  when  he 
decided  to  build  his  hut  here." 

"He  came  to  this  pond  to 
study  nature,  Hal !"  said  his 
father.  "Some  have  suggested 
that  his  life  was  a  failure,  but 
I  should  say  it  was  a  grand 
success.  Nobody  who  lived 
the  life  that  Thoreau  lived 
could  have  been  a  failure. 
Everything  he  did  was  well 
done.  He  was  the  best  fisher- 
man and  the  best  paddler  in 
Concord.  When  Emerson 
wanted  a  summer-house,  he 
called  Thoreau  in  to  build  it. 
The  silent  creatures  of  the 
woods  loved  him.  Instead  of 
being  idle,  Hal,  he  occupied 
every  moment  making  new 
and  interesting  discoveries." 

"I  always  think  of  John 
Burroughs  and  Thoreau  to- 
gether," said  Dorothy.  "One 
of  the  school-girls  told  me  last 
year  that  she  had  gone  with 
her  mother  to  visit  John  Burroughs  in  his  home 
in  the  woods.  She  said  that  every  little  bird  and 
creature  seemed  to  know  him  intimately  as  a 
friend,  as  he  knew  them." 

"Thoreau  has  been  called  'the  man  who  always 
remained  a  boy,'"  said  Mr.  Ward;  "perhaps  that 
is  another  reason  why  Hal  admires  him,  for  our 


Yale  junior  seems  likely  to  do  the  same.  But 
we  must  be  starting.  Remember,  there  is  much 
to  be  seen  in  Concord." 

Later,  when  the  motor  stopped  in  front  of  a 
little  old-fashioned  house,  Dorothy  and  Edith 
joyfully  recognized  it  as  the  home  of  "Jo," 
"Beth,"  "Meg,"  and  "Amy."  They  jumped  out 
of  the  machine  and  stood  at  the  gate,  looking 
with  eager  eyes  at  every  corner  of  the  place. 

"Yes,  there  are  the  old  apple-trees  in  which 
'Jo'  and  her  sisters  used  to  sit." 

"And,  by  the  way,  Dot,  Miss  Alcott  was  born 
in  our  own  home  town,  near  Philadelphia,"  said 
her  father.  "While  still  very  young,  she  would 
call  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  neighborhood  to- 
gether and  tell  them  stories.  No  doubt  later  these 
same  stories  were  retold  by  her  in  her  books." 

"Do  you  really  believe  that  'Jo'  was  Miss  Al- 
cott, herself,  Dad?" 

"Yes,  indeed,  Dot.  'Beth,'  'Meg,'  and  'Amy' 
were  her  sisters,"  replied  Mr.  Ward.  "Those 
four  girls  must  have  had  a  happy  girlhood,  and 
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perhaps  no  woman  has  ever  been  more  beloved 
by  girls  than  the  author  of  'Little  Women.'  " 

Close  beside  the  Alcott  homestead  stood  another 
house  with  a  square  tower,  in  which  Mr.  Ward 
showed  a  deep  interest.  Calling  Dorothy  to  his 
side,  he  asked  quizzically:  "Is  there  anything  re- 
markable about  that  place,  next  door,  Dot  ?" 
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"Let  me  think,  Dad,"  said  Dorothy,  medita- 
tively, and  then,  her  face  brightening,  "Oh,  yes ! 
Yes!  It  must  be  — is  n't  it?— the  Hawthorne 
house !  I  remember  reading  that  Hawthorne 
bought  it  of  Mr.  Aleott,  and  that  it  had  a  square 
tower." 

"You  are  right,  Dot.  Doubtless  our  greatest 
novelist  wrote  many  a  chapter  or  story  in  that 


from  the  reverent  expression  on  her  father's  face 
than  from  any  distinguishing  mark  on  the  house 
itself,  she  answered,  as  she  took  her  father's  arm, 
"if  it  is  the  house  I  think  it  is,  I  know  how  much 
it  means  to  you,  Dad.  It  is  the  home  of  Emerson 
—  is  n't  it?" 

"Yes,  dear,"  said  Mr.  Ward,  "and  to  me  it 
means  more  than  I  can  easily  tell  you.  When  I 
was  a  boy,  I  used  to  hear  my 
father  talk  about  Emerson  just  as 
you  hear  me  speak  of  him,  but  1 
little  realized  then  how  I  should 
come  to  love  him  just  as  my  father 
did.  And  later  on  there  will  come 
a  time  when  you  will  see  for  your- 
selves why  we  grown-ups  all  need 
and  reverence  him." 

As  they  stopped  in  front  of  the 
gate,  Mr.  Ward  continued :  "It  is  a 
fitting  home  for  a  thinker  of  great 
thoughts  — for  the  man  who  sought 
to  inspire  in  us  all  a  love  of  'plain 
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same  square  tower  — and  great  writing  it  was, 
too,  as  all  the  world  would  testify!" 

"Oh,  Edith !  Come  quick !"  called  Dorothy. 
"That  is  Hawthorne's  house— 'The  Wayside.' 
When  Uncle  Paul  gave  me  his  books,  he  did  n't 
know  that  I  was  so  soon  to  see  the  very  place 
where  the  famous  author  wrote  some  of  them. 
And  that  reminds  me,  Dad,  there  's  another  house 
in  Concord  where  Hawthorne  lived— the  'Old 
Manse'  — don't  you  know?  We  must  see  that, 
too.  It  would  be  a  shame  to  come  this  far  with- 
out getting  a  glimpse  of  that  dear  old  house." 

"Yes,  yes,  all  in  good  time.  It  is  some  distance 
from  here,  but  we  shall  see  it  a  little  later  on. 
Meanwhile—"  he  stood  gazing  thoughtfully  at  a 
large  square  house  across  the  roadway  a  little 
farther  on— "does  that  house  yonder  mean  any- 
thing to  you  ?" 

Dorothy   looked   and   pondered.      Then,    more 


MISS    LOUISA    M.    ALCOTT. 


living  and  high  thinking.'  And,  by  the  way,  this 
house  itself  is  a  tribute  of  homage  to  the  man 
who  lived  just  such  a  life,  for  it  was  built  and 
presented  to  him  by  his  friends  and  neighbors  of 
Concord.  The  house  that  first  stood  here  was 
burned  down  one  night  while  Emerson  was  trav- 
eling. But  the  good  Concord  folk  saved  many  of 
his  possessions,  including  most  of  his  books,  and 
they  insisted  on  rebuilding  his  home  for  him,  at 
their  own  expense." 

A  short  spin  in  the  motor,  through  the  pretty 
streets,  soon  brought  them  to  the  river  edge  of 
the  town,  and  up  to  the  building  known  as  the 
"Old  Manse,"  with  its  quaint,  gabled  roof,  shaded 
by  fine  old  trees. 

"This  house  was  Emerson's  home  for  several 
years,   and,   later,   Hawthorne   lived   here,   too," 
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said  Mr.  Ward.  "And  America  ought  to  cherish 
it  fondly,  as  long  as  it  stands,  for  no  mansion 
could  have  a  prouder  record  than  to  have  been 
the  home  of  those  two  men." 

It  was  but  a  stone's  throw  from  the  "Old 
Manse"  to  the  old  North  Bridge  across  the  Con- 
cord River,  which  marks  the  scene  of  the  Concord 
fight. 

At  one  end  of  this  bridge  they  saw  the  marble 
shaft  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  patriots,  and 
dedicated  in  1836— for  which  Emerson  wrote  his 
beautiful  hymn,  beginning: 

By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood, 
Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled, 

Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood 

And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world. 

And  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  bridge,  upon  a 
square  pedestal,  was  the  impressive  figure  of  a 
young  "Minute-Man"  — leaving  his  plow,  with  his 
gun  in  his  hands  — a  fine  statue  in  bronze  by  the 
well-known  sculptor  Daniel  C.  French. 


THE    "  OLD   MANSE." 

They  lingered  long  beside  the  mossy  stream, 
their  thoughts  filled  with  the  memory  and  mean- 
ing of  that  uprising  of  the  "embattled  farmers" 
so  eloquently  pictured  in  Emerson's  ringing  lines. 
As  Mr.  Ward  told  them,  the  poet's  own  grand- 
father had  been  a  leader  of  the  "minute-men," 
and  though  they  would  not  let  him  fight  with 
them— perhaps  because  he  was  a  clergyman— he 
had  been  a  patriotic  witness  of  the  conflict  from 
the  windows  of  the  "Old  Manse"  itself. 


But  already  the  afternoon  shadows  were 
lengthening,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  happy 
tourists  to  start  on  their  return  to  Lexington  if 
they  would  be  in  time  for  dinner.  Yet  even  Hal, 
who  was  at  the  wheel  of  the  motor,  found  him- 
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self  running  at  a  snail's  pace  through  the  quiet, 
peaceful  streets  of  Concord.  For  him,  as  for  all 
the  others,  it  had  an  irresistible  charm.  Mr.  Ward 
noticed  this,  not  without  an  inward  thrill  of 
pleasure,  and  finally,  as  the  sun  was  sinking,  ex- 
claimed: "Well,  Hal,  I  see  no  signs  of  'speeding' 
on  your  part  just  now.  You  are  like  the  Con- 
cord River.  Mr.  Alcott  once  said  of  it:  'It  runs 
slowly  because  it  hates  to  leave  Concord!'  " 

"Right  you  are,  Dad !  It  has  been  a  great 
day !'"  said  Hal,  as  he  set  the  wheels  moving 
with  a  whir,  and  they  sped  on  toward  Lexington. 

Half  an  hour  later,  they  drew  up  in  front  of 
the  inn,  and,  as  they  went  into  the  hall,  a  long 
telegram  was  handed  to  Mr.  Ward.  As  he  read 
it  his  face  blanched,  and  his  hand  trembled.  Turn- 
ing to  Mrs.  Ward,  he  said :  "I  must  catch  the 
midnight  train  from  Boston  without  fail !" 


{To  be  concluded.) 
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FIFTH   PAPER  — STEERING  THE  AEROPLANE 

BY   FRANCIS  ARNOLD   COLLINS 

.Author  of  "  The  Boys'  Book  of  Model  Aeroplanes" 


The  unerring  flight  of  birds  is,  of  course,  the 
model  for  the  builders  of  heavier-than-air  ma- 
chines. Much  of  the  birds'  skill  in  directing  mo- 
tive power  remains  a  mystery  to  us,  but  we  are 
learning  to  analyze  and,  in  a  measure,  imitate 
them.  The  builder  of  model  aeroplanes  again 
must  not  alone  imitate  the  methods  of  the  birds, 
but  he  must  make  their  system  of  maintaining 
stability  automatic.  A  study  of  the  variety  of 
successful  models  shows  that  there  is  great  difrer- 


A    BIPLANE    MODEL    OF    IQII.       ILLUSTRATING    THE    REI 
OF    PLANE    SURFACE. 

ence  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  plan  for  stabilizing 
the  aeroplane. 

Directional  stability  is  gained  by  the  use  of 
horizontal  elevators,  or  tails,  for  controlling  ver- 
tical movement,  by  vertical  rudders,  or  fins,  for 
steering  to  right  or  left,  and  by  flexible  wing-tips 
to  guard  against  tipping. 

In  designing  any  system  of  rudders,  or  "airelons," 


for  gaining  stability,  one  should  always  have  in 
mind  the  general  principles  upon  which  such  sur- 
faces act.  The  movement  of  the  horizontal 
planes,  or  fins,  has  an  important  effect  upon  the 
direction  of  the  flight,  because  they  change  the 
angle  of  incidence.  In  other  words,  they  alter 
the  angle  of  the  plane  with  the  line  along  which 
the  aeroplane  is  flying.  If  you  bend  the  rear  edge 
of  the  plane,  or  airelon,  downward,  the  angle  of 
incidence  is  increased.  What  happens  is  this:  as 
the  plane  is  lowered,  the  air  is  com- 
pressed beneath  it,  which  tends  to  lift 
the  plane,  throwing  up  the  front  edge 
and  changing  the  course  of  the  flight. 
This  method  of  securing  stability, 
which  was  invented  and  patented  by 
the  Wright  brothers,  has  been  widely 
imitated.  In  their  later  machines,  the 
Wrights  have  even  abandoned  the 
front  elevating  surfaces,  and  depend 
upon  the  movement  of  the  main  plane 
and  a  small  elevating  plane  placed 
just  back  of  the  rear  rudder,  for  their 
directional  control.  They  have  thus 
done  away  with  the  friction  encoun- 
tered by  the  front  planes,  which  has 
ction  resulted  in  giving  the  machine  greatly 

increased  speed.  Now  in  the  model 
aeroplane,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  flex  the 
planes  up  or  down  during  flight.  Some  adjust- 
ment must  be  hit  upon  which  will  give  the  ma- 
chine automatic  stability.  The  principle  of  the 
action  of  the  stabilizer  remains,  of  course,  exactly 
the  same. 

In   designing  vertical    rudders    for   controlling 
horizontal  flight,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
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their  stabilizing  power  varies  in  proportion  to 
their  distance  from  the  center  of  gravity.  The 
farther  they  are  removed,  either  front  or  back, 
the  greater  is  their  leverage,  and  the 
smaller  need  be  their  surface.  By 
placing  the  rudder  on  an  outrigger 
carried  far  out,  a  very  small  plane 
will  suffice. 

The  vertical  rudders,  or  fins,  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  are,  of 
course,  intended  to  control  the  move- 
ment to  right  or  left.  They  have  no 
counterpart  in  the  wings  of  birds,  and 
are  believed  by  some  aeronauts  to 
have  little  effect.  At  any  rate,  they 
can  do  little  harm,  since  their  head 
resistance  is  practically  nothing.  Un- 
like the  horizontal  forward  planes, 
these  fins  should  not  be  carried  too 
far  forward.  In  practice  it  is  found  that  they 
often  get  in  the  way,  and  a  slight  side  gust  of 


The  use  of  wing-tips  of  any  form  is  intended 
to  control  both  the  horizontal  and  vertical  move- 
ments.     The   general    theory    of    equilibrium,    of 
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wind  striking  them,  with  their  great  leverage,  will 
divert  the  aeroplane  completely  from  its  course, 
perhaps  upset  it  entirely.  The  best 
position  for  such  rudders  is  either  above  ^H 
or  below  the  main  plane,  or  behind  it, 
where  they  are  out  of  the  way  of  cross- 
currents. In  last  year's  models,  these 
vertical  surfaces  were  often  very  large, 
presenting  as  much  surface  as  the 
planes  themselves.  It  has  been  found 
that  they  may  be  cut  down  in  size,  thus 
saving  weight  without  losing  their 
efficiency.  A  long  vertical  fin,  or  keel, 
has  the  disadvantage  of  presenting  a 
dangerously  broad  surface  to  any  cross- 
current of  wind,  and  making  the  ma- 
chine liable  to  be  knocked  off  its  course. 
The  question  of  the  position  of  the 
rudder  was  taken  up  in  a  previous  vol- 
ume. A  glance  at  the  successful  model 
aeroplanes  of  the  year,  shows  that  the 
vertical  rudder  has  been  adopted  very  generally, 
and  much  ingenuity  displayed  in  adjusting  it. 


■\N    INGENIOUS    APPLICATION    OF    THE    DIHEDRAL    ANGLE. 

course,  applies  in  both  cases.    The  most  perfectly 
adjusted  model  is  subject  to  many  forces  which 
— ^B    tend  to  tip  it  to  one  side  or  the  other. 
A  gust  of  wind,  —  and  the  air  is  never 
perfectly  quiet,— will  tip   one  end  of 
the  blade  up  or  down.     In  the  early 
models,  this  tendency  was  met  by  fix- 
ing  the    plane    at    a    dihedral    angle. 
Examination  of  last  year's  models  will 
show  how   common  was   this   design. 
The  dihedral  angle  lowers  the  center 
of  gravity.     Now,  after  one  side  of  the 
model  is  raised  and  the  plane  rights 
itself,    the    center    of   gravity    swings 
through     a     considerable     arc,     like 
a  pendulum,  before  it  has  come  to  rest,  so  that 
the   center   must    swing:   back   and    forth    several 
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times  to  come  to  rest.     This  tendency  to  tipping 
is  fatal  to  a  steady  flight.     It  was  first  observed 
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by  the  Wright  brothers  while  studying  the  early 
Langley  type  of  machine.  The  Wrights  aban- 
doned the  dihedral  angle  entirely,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  and  replaced  it  by  the  hori- 
zontal plane  with  a  straight  entering 
wedge. 

Much  of  the  advantage  of  the  di- 
hedral angle  may  be  borrowed,  how- 
ever, by  turning  up  the  extreme  ends 
of  the  plane  without  materially  low- 
ering the  center  of  gravity.  In  several 
of  the  successful  models  of  the  year, 
these  tips  have  been  made  equal  to 
about  one  fifth  the  width  of  the  plane, 
and  are  raised  as  high  as  forty-five 
degrees.  The  theory  is  that,  when  the  oscillation 
commences,  these  surfaces  damp  out  the  swing- 
ing tendency,   and  bring  the   model   to   an   even 


quite  as  important  that  they  be  covered  smoothly, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  planes.  They  may  then 
be  attached   to   the   ends   of  the  planes   by  wir- 
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keel.  Sometimes  the  tips  are  rounded  off,  al- 
though in  some  cases  they  are  made  triangular 
and  brought  to  a  point.  As  a  rule, 
they  are  added  to  the  rear  plane,  al- 
though one  notable  exception  is  the 
case  of  the  Lester  Robinson  model, 
which  carries  these  tips  on  both 
planes. 

The  tips,  or  airelons,  at  the  ends 
of  the  planes,  may  be  made  of  the 
same  material  as  the  planes  them- 
selves. In  case  you  are  using  wire 
frames,  it  is,  of  course,  a  very  sim- 
ple matter  to  bend  up  the  tips  to  any 
desired  angle.  When  the  frames  of 
the  planes  are  made  of  reed,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  the  tips  should  be 
made  separately.  Bend  your  reed 
to    the    desired    shape    and    cover 
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ing  rigidly  in  position.  It  will  be  found  con- 
venient to  adjust  them  so  that  they  may  be  bent 
up  or  down  to  suit  conditions.  The  same  plan 
should  be  followed  in  building  and 
attaching  the  airelons  to  the  rear  of 
the  main  stability  planes.  Some 
interesting  experiments  have  been 
made  by  placing  several  vertical 
surfaces  above  the  main  stability 
plane.  A  series  of  four  or  six  ver- 
tical rudders  are  sometimes  spaced 
apart  at  equal  distances,  extending 
from  the  front  to  the  rear  edge,  with 
a  height  of  about  half  their  length. 
In  some  cases,  the  corners  are 
rounded  off,  while  others  prefer  to 
cut  away  the  front  edge  sharply. 

In  the  Vinet  monoplane,  the  verti- 
cal fin  appears  in  an  entirely  new 
form.  The  fin  is  attached  near  the 
outer  edge  of  the  main  plane,  and 
the  upper  edges  curled  inward,  form- 
ing an  arc  of  a  circle.  (See  Fig.  A.)  The  theory 
of  the  curve  is  that  it  tends  to  keep  the  air  from 
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them    with 
the   same   material   used    for   the   planes.      It   is 


slipping  off  the  ends,  after  the  manner  of  the  cur- 
tains of  the  Farman  biplane.     As  a  rule  these 
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curled  fins  are  about  three  fourths  the  depth  of 
the  plane,  and  are  attached  with  the  front  ends 
on  a  line  with  the  entering  edge  of  the  plane. 
These  curled  planes  may  be  stretched  on  frames 
of  light  wire  or  thin  reed.  As  the  model  tilts 
to  one  side,  the  air  striking  the  curved  surface 
of  the  outer  side  of  the  fin  meets  with 
little  resistance,  while  the  fin  at  the 
opposite  side,  acting  with  its  concave 
surface  against  the  wind,  offers  con- 
siderably more  resistance,  thus  tend- 
ing to  check  the  side  motion  and  bring 
the  aeroplane  to  an  even  keel. 

An  effective  form  of  airelon  con- 
sists of  an  L-shaped  plane  set  closely 
against  the  rear  corner  of  the  main 
plane  wing.  (See  Fig.  B.)  These 
airelons  are  made  in  pairs  and  hinged 
to  a  rear  edge.  The  side  should  ex- 
tend about  half  the  width  of  the 
plane.  The  action  of  the  hinged  plane 
at  the  rear  is,  of  course,  familiar.  The 
extension  at  the  side,  which  should  be 
kept  rather  narrow,  not  more  than 
one  fourth  the  depth  of  the  main 
plane,  is  likely  to  prove  very  efficient. 
If  the  airelon  be  turned  too  far  either 
up  or  down,  it  will  offer  considerable 
resistance.  In  one  of  the  new  English 
models,  these  airelons  are  so  con- 
nected that,  as  one  rises,  the  opposite 
airelon  is  lowered.  Here  is  a  fasci- 
nating field  for  experiment  in  auto- 
matic control. 

The  new  vertical   rudder   used   on 
the  Bleriot  I,  the  result  of  an  immense 
amount   of   experiment,   suggests   in- 
teresting  possibilities    for   the    model 
builder.     The  rudder  is  built  in  the 
form  of  an  irregular  triangle,  and  is  mounted  by 
hinging  one  of  its  shorter  sides  to  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  rear  plane,   so  that  its  corner  will 
extend  upward  and  outward.     (See  Fig.  C.)     In 
this  position  it  suggests  a  fish's  fin.    The  receding 
angle  of  the  front  edge  offers  very  trifling  re- 
sistance. 

The  new  Baby  Wright  racer  depends  for  its 
lateral  control  largely  upon  a  novel  form  of  rud- 
ders known  as  "blinkers."  These  rudders  are  tri- 
angular in  shape,  and  extend  out  in  front  of  and 
below  the  forward  planes  with  their  longer  edges 
forward.  (See  Fig.  D.)  They  act  much  the 
same  as  the  jib  of  a  sailing  vessel,  and,  because  of 
their  position  well  in  front  of  the  center  of  grav- 
ity, act  with  considerable  leverage.  The  design 
appeals  especially  to  the  builder  of  model  aero- 
planes, since  they  can  be  added  with  very  trifling 
Vol.  XXXVIII. -128. 


weight  by  curving  the  front  skids  forward  and 
stretching  the  cloth  across  their  forward  corners. 
The  Valkyrie  monoplane  is  equipped  with  simi- 
lar rudders,  in  the  form  of  half-circles  carried  in 
the  same  position. 

In  addition  to  the  vertical  and  horizontal  sta- 


VARIOUS    STEERING    DEVICES, 
a"  and  "b,"  simple  airelon  forms.     "A,"  novel  fin  on  Vinet  plane.     "B/'  L-shaped 
airelon.    "C,"  vertical  rudder  (Bleriot  type).     "D,"  "  blinkers,"  an  effective  rudder. 
"  E,"  stability  planes  "  not  unlike  the  runners  of  a  sleigh." 

bility  planes,  many  aeroplanes  are  now  equipped 
with  stability  planes  extending  diagonally  from 
the  vertical  axis.  These  are  placed  below  the 
main  planes,  extending  outward,  not  unlike  the 
runners  of  a  sleigh.  (See  Fig.  E.)  This  box- 
like form  tends  to  confine  the  air  and  affords  in- 
creasing support.  There  is  even  an  upward  ten- 
dency from  this  pressure  of  air.  These  planes 
are  usually  rectangular  in  shape,  the  forward  or 
entering  edge  being  cut  away  sharply.  By  mount- 
ing these  planes  on  the  skids,  their  additional 
weight  is  practically  nothing.  Several  interesting 
applications  of  this  principle  are  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustrations  of  models. 

Still  another  plan  of  steering,  when  twin  pro- 
peller models  are  used,  is  to  wind  up  one  pro- 
peller further  than  the  other.  This  will  give  the 
flight  a  circular,  or  attractive  spiral,  motion. 


FOLK-SONGS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


BY  MABEL  LYON  STURGIS 


MY  OLD  KENTUCKY  HOME 

We  are  indebted  for  this  song,  as  well  as  for  "  Uncle  Ned,"  you  re- 
member, to  the  genius  of  Stephen  Collins  Foster,  our  great  American 
"people's  song"  writer.  It  has  a  lovely  melody.  The  words  describe 
with  feeling  and  truth  the  romantic  life  of  a  southern  plantation  during 
slavery  times.  These  negro  songs  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  banjo, 
guitar,  and  mandolin. 

By  S.  C.  Foster                   Edited  and  Arranged  by  Mabel  Lyon  Sturgis 
_J ! . * 
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The  sun  shines  bright  in  the 

The  young  folks   roll     on  the 

Theyhunt    no     more  for  the 

The  day      goes    by      like  a 


old  Ken-tuck-y  home, 

lit  -  tie  cab  -  in  floor, 

pos  -  sum  and  the  coon, 

shad-ow  o'er  the  heart, 
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'Tis    summer,      the  dark  -  ies 

All     mer  -  ry,        all    hap  -  py 

On  the  meadow,     the   hill     and 

With  sor-row,  where  all     was 
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The  corn-top's  ripe  and  the  meadow's  in  the  bloom,  Y 
By'n  -  by  Hard  Times  comes  a-knocking  at  the  door,  ) 
They  sing  no  more  by  the  glimmer  of  the  moon,  ) 
The     time  has  come  when  the  dark-ies  have  to  part,   ) 
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While  the  birds  make  mu- sic    all     the    day. 
On       the  bench  by     the     old  cab  -  in    door. 


Then  my    old  Ken-tuck-y    home,  Good-night. 
Then  my    old  Ken-tuck-y    home,  Good-night. 
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Oh,  weep    no   more    to  -  day! 
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THE  FAIRIES  ARE  DANCING 

This  is  a  gay,  old  Irish  jig-tune  to  which  comparatively  modern  words  have  been 
set.  "The  Birks  of  Aberfeldy  "  was  a  Scottish  dance,  you  recall,  with  poem  by 
Burns.  A  very  jolly  way  to  enjoy  this  selection  is  to  play  it  rapidly  and  with  ac- 
cented beat  on  the  piano  or  violin  as  a  dance. 

The  fairies  again  appear  in  our  song,  as  in  "  The  Leprecawn,"  or  Fairy  Shoe- 
maker, and  "The  Fairies'  Lullaby."  The  fairy  queen  of  the  verses  is  akin  to  those 
lovely  and  mysteriously  dangerous  creatures  which  fascinate  us  in  poetical  literature. 
In  one  form  she  appears,  you  may  remember,  in  Keats's  hauntingly  beautiful  poem, 
"  La  belle  dame  sans  merci." 

JIG    TUNE 
Edited  and  Arranged  by  Mabel  Lyon  Stukgis 
Lively  and  with  lightness 
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1.  The      fair  -    ies       are     danc  -  ing 

2.  Their  queen    is         in      youth    and 

3.  She'll  meet    thee      at      dusk     like 


by  brake  and  by  bow  r,  By 
in  beau  -  ty  there,  In 
a  la       -       dy        fair,      A 
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brake  and  by  bow'r,  By  brake  and  by  bow'r;  The  fair-  ies  are  danc-ing  by  brake  and  by  bow'r, 
beau  -  ty  there, -In  beau  -  ty  there ;  Their  queen  is  in  youth  and  in  beau  -  ty  there, 
la        -       dy     fair,       A         la       -       dy     fair;    She'll  meet  thee  at    dusk  like      a         la      -       dy       fair, 
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robes  are  so  bright,  Their  robes  are  so  bright,  Their  robes  are  so  bright;  Their  steps  are  so 
eyes  are  so  bright,  Her  eyes  are  so  bright,  Her  eyes  are  so  bright;  Her  glance  is  so 
grove  and    by      glen,     By      grove  and    by      glen,     By      grove  and    by    glen;     She'll  take  thee    to 
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soft  and  their  robes  are  so  bright,  As  they  trip  it  at  ease  in  the  clear  moon-light, 
quick, and  her  eyes  are  so  bright,  But  they  glit  -  ter  with  wild  and  un  -  earth  -  ly  light. 
ram  -  ble     by     grove   and    by    glen,     And  the  friends  of     thy  youth  will  ne'er  find  thee     a  -  gain. 
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neat  little  hole  in  an  old  oak  tree, 
liady  Bug  lived  with  her  babies  three 
2  Tevught  them  good  manners- to  dance  &  to  sing 
nd  to  play  the  nice  game  of  Twiddle-lhe-Wing'. 
jShe  thought  each  day  as  she  flew  from  her  home,  (l 
Kr  out  in  the  great  big  world  I  will  roam ." 
.Jut  some  one  would  whisper  wherever  she'd  turn, 
}/ourho&x&/3 any?re/l/our  ch/ldren  wilt  bumf" 

^yrneri  back  she  would  sail  in  a  trembling  fright 
V To  find  there ,  instead  of  a  terrible  pighT,  v 
"Jierbabies  disporting  themselves  on  a  Iwio-  / 
*  Not  dreaming"  of  danger  nor  caring  a  fig  .  \ 
While  the  snug  little,  home  in  the  old  oak  Tree 
Was  fireproorstilt ,  as  &  home  should  be .  jsj 
\    1  hen  why  should  they  whisper  each  way  that  she'd  turn  jfjl  £ 


l/our  house  is  on  fire/J/our  children  will  burn  I  Uto 


.  Lady  Bug  thought  "5ome  wisdom  I'll  show" 
Oftid  she,  "I  wilfteJke  them  wherever  I  go. 
If  out  in  the  world  they  eore  flying  with  me , 
I  can  let  the  snug  home  in  the  old  oak  tree; 
And  when  the  pink  hedge -rose  shall  come  into 
We'll  live  in  a  villa  of  sweetest  per  Fume-,  bloo..., 

4A.nd  never  agevin  need  1  hear  as  1  turn  ,  . 
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YOUNG  CRUSOES  OF  THE  SKY 


BY  F.  LOVELL  COOMBS 

Author  of  "  The  Young  Railroaders" 


Chapter  IX 

THE  SOLUTION  OF  THE  CIPHER 

Passing  through  the  two-foot  doorway  into  a 
dimly  lit  room  of  not  more  than  ten  by  twelve 
feet,  the  boys  peered  and  felt  about.  Presently 
an  exclamation  from  Bob  announced  a  discovery. 

"A  jar  of  some  kind,"  he  announced,  stepping 
back  to  the  light  of  the  door.    "A  water-jar." 

"And  look  at  the  bright  colors!"  Bob  added  in 
surprise,  as  he  blew  the  dust  from  a  small  gourd- 
shaped  vessel,  artistically  painted  in  a  checkered 
design  of  black  and  white.  "They  are  as  fresh 
as  though  they  were  put  on  yesterday!" 

Further  investigation  of  the  corners  produced 
fragments  of  other  vessels,  but  none  intact.  Pass- 
ing out,  the  boys  then  turned  their  attention  to  a 
general  round  of  the  cave. 

The  cavern,  they  found,  ran  back,  with  but 
slightly  decreasing  proportions,  for  a  distance 
equal  to  its  width,  and  ended  in  an  abrupt  down- 
ward slope  of  the  roof.  The  houses  on  the  right 
extended  almost  to  the  rear,  but  the  smaller  group 
on  the  southern  side  ended  fifty  feet  from  the 
mouth  of  the  cave. 

Beyond  the  pictured  walls  of  the  smaller  group 
of  houses  they  made  a  further  discovery. 

"Why,  it  's  a  balloon !  A  mud  balloon !" 
cried  Lincoln,  as  they  sighted  the  circular  yellow 
shape  almost  touching  the  roof.  "Perhaps  a  big 
water-jar  turned  upside  down." 

"Or  a  big  wasp's-nest,"  Dick  suggested,  as  they 
reached  it  and  found  it  made  of  the  same  mix- 
ture of  sand  and  clay  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  houses. 

On  bejng  struck,  the  walls  gave  forth  a  hollow 
sound,  and  passing  about,  near  its  base  in  the 
rear,  the  boys  found  an  opening.  Bob  dropped 
to  his  knees  and  thrust  an  arm  into  it. 

"Yes ;  empty,"  he  said.  "It  goes  down  into  the 
floor,  and  the  bottom  is  filled  with  rubbish." 

Reaching  in  with  both  hands,  he  brought  out 
a  quantity  of  the  litter,  and  the  mystery  was  ex- 
plained. In  the  dust  were  several  small  colored 
beans  and  a  grain  of  corn.  The  "balloon"  had 
been  a  storehouse,  or  granary. 

The  boys  examined  the  purple-mottled  beans 
with  interest.  "It 's  wonderful,  is  n't  it?"  said  Dick. 
"Just  think !  They  were  grown,  and  shelled,  and 
placed  in  there  hundreds  of  years  ago !  And  they 
are  still  good,  too  !  They  would  grow,  I  '11  wager  !" 


For  more  than  an  hour  the  three  searched 
through  the  strange  little  mud-wall  dwellings, 
finding  few  larger  than  the  house  they  had  first 
entered.  And  when  their  investigation  was  com- 
pleted, they  had  gathered  in  the  middle  of  the 
cave  a  collection  of  more  than  a  dozen  pots  and 
jars  of  all  sizes,  several  of  them  blackened  with 
fire,  and  a  number  of  smaller  vessels,  some  in  the 
shape  of  deer,  frogs,  turtles,  and  birds. 

The  latter  vessels  Lincoln  declared  to  be  drink- 
ing-mugs  for  baby  cliff-dwellers,  and  with  some 
care  chose  one  for  himself,  claiming  it  bore  the  in- 
scription in  cave  writing,  "For  a  good  little  boy." 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Dick,  studying  the 
black  and  white  design  of  an  unusually  pretty  jar, 
suddenly  turned  to  his  companions  with  a  start- 
ling idea. 

"Boys,"  he  exclaimed,  "might  not  that  'cave 
temple'  the  scout  was  searching  for  be  located  on 
this  'island?'  On  the  same  'island'  as  this  cave 
village?" 

The  attention  of  the  others  was  arrested  imme- 
diately. 

"But  the  map?"  questioned  Bob.  "There  is  no 
doubt  about  its  being  of  Wolf  'Island.'  " 

"It  may  be  a  blind,"  Dick  replied,  "and  the 
real  location  only  told  in  the  cipher." 

Lincoln  agreed  with  enthusiasm.  "It  does  look 
possible !  And  the  scout's  having  so  thoroughly 
searched  Wolf  'Island'  without  finding  anything 
helps  the  theory  out. 

"Well,  then,  why  not  move  over  here  and  take 
possession  of  the  cave,  until  we  are  ready  to 
leave?  It  would  be  more  comfortable  than  the 
tree-house.  And,  too,"  Lincoln  added,  "if  the 
Indians  turn  up,  we  would  be  safer  here." 

"A  good  idea,"  agreed  Bob  and  Dick  together. 

"It  was  lucky  we  had  the  cave  to  come  to. 
That  's  one  thing  to  be  thankful  for,  anyway." 

A  month  had  passed  since  the  young  "sky 
Crusoes"  had  been  dropped  from  the  clouds  upon 
the  mountain-top— and  in  the  twilight  the  three 
lads  stood  at  the  front  of  the  cliff-dwellers' 
cavern  and  gazed  despondently  into  the  depths 
of  the  canon  through  a  downpour  of  rain. 

The  gloom  of  Bob  Colbourne's  remark  was  not 
alone  due  to  the  weather,  or  their  continued  in' 
ability  to  find  a  way  of  escape  down  the  dizzy 
walls  of  the  mountain  plateau.  They  had  like- 
wise   failed   in   every    effort   to    solve   the   cave 
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temple  cipher,  and  that  morning  Lincoln  Adams 
had  proposed  that  they  spend  the  entire  day  in 
one  last  effort  to  discover  its  key— and  again 
they  had  failed. 

"And  the  hope  of  finding  the  cave,  and  the  pos- 
sible treasure,"  contributed  Dick  Ryerson,  "was 
the  one  thing  that  has  kept  us  going  a  bit." 

Still  in  gloomy  depression,  the  boys  retired 
that  night  to  their  bed  of  pine  boughs  in  one 
of  the  little  mud-wall  dwellings  of  the  cliff-men. 
With  the  break  of  day,  Bob  and  Dick  were  awak- 
ened excitedly  by  Lincoln. 

"I  've  got  it !  I  've  got  it !"  he  was  crying, 
shaking  them.     "Get  up!     I  've  got  the  key!" 

Bob  and  Dick  blinked.  Then  suddenly  they 
understood,  and  in  a  moment  were  on  their  feet. 

"It  was  partly  a  dream,"  Lincoln  explained 
hurriedly.  "I  thought  I  was  reading  a  story  of 
a  cipher  just  like  ours,  and  of  how  it  was  worked 
out.  I  awoke,  and  right  away  I  remembered  that 
I  had  read  such  a  story  somewhere.  And  I  recall 
now  just  how  the  cipher— cryptogram  it  was 
called  — was  solved.  It  was  done  simply  by  using 
a  table  showing  how  frequently  different  letters 
of  the  alphabet  are  used.  And  all  we  have  to 
do,"  declared  Lincoln,  "is  to  construct  that  table ! 
See?" 

"But  how  can  we  do  that?"  Dick  questioned. 

"This  way :  I  '11  make  a  table  showing  how 
often  all  the  different  letters  are  used  in  the  first 
fifty  words  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  — 
I  know  that  much  of  it ;  you  and  Bob  each  make 
a  table  of  fifty  words  of  one  of  those  songs  you 
were  singing  the  other  night ;  then  we  '11  put  the 
three  together  and  take  the  average." 

"Come  on !"  said  Bob,  eagerly,  leading  the  way 
out  into  the  main  cave. 

Only  pausing  for  a  hasty  wash  at  a  jar  they 
had  turned  into  a  wash-basin,  the  three  eager 
lads  secured  the  scout's  note-book,  in  which  a 
few  leaves  still  were  unused,  and  threw  them- 
selves on  the  floor  at  the  front  of  the  cave.  As 
they  had  but  the  one  pencil,  they  used  it  in  turns, 
Lincoln,  at  the  direction  of  the  others,  "as  it 
was  his  idea,"  going  first.  In  a  clear  round  hand 
he  wrote  at  the  top  of  the  page : 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which 
have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to  assume,  among 
the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to 
which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitle 
them  .  .   . 

These  made  the  fifty  words;  and  carefully 
Lincoln  began  counting  and  making  a  table  show- 
ing the  number  of  times  the  different  letters  had 
been  used.    In  turn  Bob  then  took  the  pencil,  and 


on   another   page  wrote   fifty  words   of   the   old 
sea  song: 

A  life  on  the  ocean  wave, 

A  home  on  the  rolling  deep, 
Where  the  scattered  waters  rave, 

And  the  winds  their  revels  keep  ! 

Like  an  eagle  caged,  I  pine 

On  this  dull,  unchanging  shore  ; 

Oh,  give  me  the  flashing  brine, 

The  spray,  and  the  tempest's  roar  ! 

A  life  on  the  .  .  . 

Bob's  table  completed,  Dick  followed  with  his 
fifty  words: 

A  capital  ship  for  an  ocean  trip  was  the  Walloping 

Window -blind  : 
No  wind  that  blew  dismayed  her  crew,   or   troubled   the 

captain's  mind; 
And  the  man  at  the  wheel  was  made  to  feel  contempt  for 

the  wildest  blow, 
For  it  often  appeared  when  the  gale  had  cleared  that 

he  'd  .  .  . 


Dick's  alphabetical  table  also  completed,  it  re- 
quired but  a  few  minutes  to  secure  the  final 
result  aimed  at— the  totaling  of  the  three  tables, 
and  the  arranging  of  the  letters  in  the  order  in 
which  they  had  been  used. 

The  final  table  ran  thus :  E  T  A  N  H  O  I  R 
SLWDCPMFGUBVKYandQ,  with 
J,  X,  and  Z  not  appearing. 

"Now  for  the  cipher,"  said  Lincoln,  with  rising 
excitement,  producing  the  long-baffling  document 
from  the  back  of  the  note-book.  "We  '11  run 
through  it  first,  and  pick  out  the  half-dozen  char- 
acters that  occur  oftenest.  They  should  prove 
whether  we  are  on  the  right  track." 

Together  the  boys  bent  over  the  cryptogram. 

"  'S'  appears  most  frequently,"  said  Bob. 

"Twenty  times,"  counted  Dick. 

"We  will  call  it  E,  then,"  said  Lincoln.  "I  '11 
put  it  down  here,  in  another  table:  "  'S'  is  E." 

"Go  ahead." 

"  'R'  comes  next,"  said  Dick.     "Twelve  times." 

"No;  there  are  fourteen  'U's,' "  Bob  counted. 
"  'U,'  then  'R.'  " 

"  'U'  is  T,  and  'R'  is  A,"  wrote  Lincoln,  re- 
ferring to  the  letters  in  the  corresponding  posi- 
tions of  their  own  table. 

Thus  continuing,  the  boys  found  that  the  next 
five  characters  most  frequently  appearing  in  the 
cipher  were  "T,"  "N,"  "A,"  "E,"  and  "H." 

Adding  these  in  order  to  his  interpreting  col- 
umn, Lincoln  then  had : 


i.   S  is  E         3.   R  is  A 

2.   U  is  T         4.  T  is  N 


5.  N  is  H 

6.  A  is  O 


7.  E  is    I 

8.  H  is  R 


It   was    in    almost   breathless    excitement   that 
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the  three  boys  now  turned  to  the  application  of 
the  table  to  the  cipher. 

"The  first  character  is  'U.'  That  is  T  accord- 
ing to  our  table,"  said  Lincoln,  jotting  the  letter 
down  on  the  page  opposite.  "The  next  is  'N.' 
By  the  table  that  is  H.     That  gives  us,  'TH— "' 

When  at  a  glance  the  boys  saw  that  the  next 
character  in  the  cipher,  "S,"  stood  for  E— that 
they  thus  had  the  word  "THE,"  an  excited  hur- 
rah broke  from  them. 

"I  told  you!     Did  n't  I?"  cried  Lincoln. 

"The  next  is  the  figure  8.  We  have  n't  that 
yet,  but  we  have  the  next,  'R' — that  's  A." 

"Can't  we  guess  the  whole  word  ?"  Bob  sug- 
gested.    "Something  whose  second  letter  is  A?" 

"Cave!"  said  Dick,  promptly.  "And  we  know 
that  's  what  it  's  about." 

"But  the  fourth  letter  is  A,  too— not  E,"  Lin- 
coln pointed  out. 

"I  have  it!"  exclaimed  Bob.  "M-A-P !  'THE 
MAP  A-'"  With  a  cry  of  "Bully!"  Lincoln 
quickly  wrote  the  words. 

"And  that  gives  us  two  more  letters  for  our 
table— '8'  stands  for  M,  and  '2'  for  P,"  he  said. 

"Go  ahead.  'THE  MAP  A-'  what?  We 
know  the  third  letter  is  I,   and  the   fourth   N." 

"Blind !"  said  Bob.  "Remember,  that  is  just 
what  Dick  called  it  last  evening— a  blind!" 

"Bully  again  !"  said  Lincoln,  delightedly,  writ- 
ing it  down.  "And  that  gives  us  three  more 
letters,"  adding  to  his  column: 

;  is  B— 6  is  L— O  is  D 

The  next  word  did  not  come  so  easily. 

"Write  down  as  much  as  we  know,  Line,  and 
perhaps  we  can  guess,  looking  at  it,"  said  Dick. 

Lincoln  did  so,  and  penciled  the  letters,  "A- 
AIN-T." 

Almost  simultaneously  the  boys  exclaimed, 
"Against ! -THE  MAP  A  BLIND  AGAINST- ' " 

"And  two  more  letters,"  said  Lincoln,  adding 
to  his  interpreting  table  the  characters: 

*  is  G-D  is  S 

The  writing  of  the  skeleton  word  having  so 
quickly  brought  results,  Lincoln  proceeded  to 
skeleton  what  he  could  of  a  complete  line.  It 
gave  him : 

"THE  MAP  A  BLIND  AGAINST-HAN-E 
O-REA-HINGOTHER-" 

"One  good  word— 'OTHER,'  "  pointed  Dick. 

"Oh,  I  've  got  it!  '7'  stands  for  C!  It  's 
'REACHING  OTHER!'" 

"And  the  C  fills  in  the  first  word,"  contributed 
Bob.  "  'CHANCE  OF  REACHING  OTHER-' 
whatever  it  is.    What  do  you  think  it  can  be  ?" 


"  'Hands,'  I  '11  bet,"  said  Lincoln,  as  he  filled  in 
the  vacant  spaces,  and  added  to  his  alphabet : 

7  is  C — 4  is  F 

Continuing,  a  brief  study  showed  Lincoln's 
guess  correct,  and  jubilantly  the  boys  then  saw 
they  had  a  complete  sentence: 

"THE  MAP  A  BLIND,  AGAINST  CHANCE 
OF  REACHING  OTHER  HANDS." 

Resuming,  Lincoln  interpreted  the  balance  of 
the  line,  and  a  new  letter  and  two  more  words 
was  the  result. 

The  translated  letters  were:  "TR-EDIREC- 
TIONS." 

"Easy!  '5'  is  U-'TRUE  DIRECTIONS,'" 
read  Lincoln.    "Now  we  're  getting  to  it,  boys ! 

"  'TO,'  "  he  continued,  "  'CA-E-'  " 

"'Cave,'  of «course,"  said  Bob. 

"And  the  next  will  be  'temple,'  "  predicted  Dick. 

"  'T-E-M-P-L-E,'  "  spelled  Lincoln  ;  "  'TRUE 
DIRECTIONS  TO  CAVE  TEMPLE!'  Come 
on,  boys !" 

Breathlessly  the  three  leaned  over  the  cipher 
as  Lincoln  compared  the  succeeding  characters. 
When  the  word  was  found,  however,  the  boys 
regarded  it  with  disappointment,  as  well  as  sur- 
prise. 

"'BURIED!'  The  directions  buried !  You're 
sure  it  's  right,  Line  ?"  questioned  Dick. 

"It  's  right  enough.  I  guess  we  're  not  as  near 
the  temple  as  we  thought.  But  let  us  go  on. 
'— OODEN'— wooden,"  Lincoln  resumed.  "And 
that  gives  '3'  for  W. 

"  'BO  — .'  X,  of  course;  'buried  wooden  box — ' 
"  'BENEATH  BUSH-ROC-THIRT-PACES'- 

"Easy !  'Bush  and  rock,  or  bushy  rock,  thirty 
paces.'    And  now  for  the  rest : 

"  '-PACES  SOUTH  HERMIT  CAVE  NINE- 
TEEN EAST' " 

With  a  shout  Lincoln  dropped  book  and  pencil, 
sent  his  old  sombrero  into  the  air,  and  all  three 
lads  leaped  to  their  feet  for  a  dance  of  hilarious 
delight  about  the  scrap  of  paper,  a  mystery  no 
longer. 

"I  can  hardly  believe  it !"  said  Bob,  pausing 
breathlessly.  To  convince  himself,  he  recovered 
the  book,  and  read  aloud  the  entire  message : 

"The  map  a  blind,  against  chance  of  reaching  other 
hands.  True  directions  to  Cave  Temple  buried  wooden 
box  beneath  bushy  rock  thirty  paces  south  hermit  cave, 
nineteen  east." 

It  was  now  long  past  their  usual  breakfast  hour, 
but  Lincoln  turned  and  ran  to  the  rear  of  the 
cavern  for  the  pick  and  shovel  they  had  found 
in  the  hermit's  cave,  and  soon  brought  them  out. 
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"We  '11  go  over  right  away,"  he  cried.  "I  'm 
so  worked  up  now  I  could  n't  stop  to  eat  sausages 
and  griddle-cakes." 

Bob  and  Dick  were  not  a  whit  less  impatient; 
and  a  moment  after,  Lincoln  carrying  the  shovel 
and  Dick  the  pick,  they  were  down  the  ladder, 
and  off  across  the  plateau. 

"Perhaps  we  can  identify  the  spot  — a  rock 
with  bushes  around  it,"  said  Lincoln  as,  having 
crossed  the  small  tree-bridge  to  Wolf  "Island," 
they  headed  at  a  run — a  trio  of  eager  racers — 
toward  the  hermit's  cave. 

A  most  unexpected  interruption  was  due  before 
the  boys  had  decided  this  point.  Dashing  down 
the  side  of  the  valley  in  which  the  cave  was 
located,  they  were  brought  to  an  incredulous  halt 
by  a  savage  growl  and  the  appearance  of  the  big 
wolf-like  dog  they  had  imagined  dead. 

"Why,  you  shaggy  old  ghost !"  said  Dick,  be- 
neath his  breath. 

Another  surprise  followed.  As  though  the 
soft-spoken  words  had  stirred  old  memories,  the 
dog  halted  a  few  feet  from  them,  regarded  them 
closely,  then,  to  their  astonishment,  faintly 
wagged  his  tail.  Quickly  the  three  lads  were  ad- 
vancing with  reassuring  words  and  outstretched 
hands,  and  in  another  moment,  to  their  delight, 
the  animal  abandoned  all  show  of  belligerence, 
and  while  they  were  patting  his  shaggy  head 
was  wagging  his  tail  in  full  surrender  of  friendli- 
ness. And  when  presently  they  continued,  he 
promptly  fell  in  behind  and  trotted  after. 

Lincoln's  suggestion  that  they  look  for  a  rock 
surrounded  by  bushes  proved  a  lucky  guess.  But 
a  few  yards  distant  they  found  such  a  stone,  and 
a  few  minutes  more  and  they  had  unearthed  a 
small  oil-cloth  package,  had  opened  it,  and  were 
breathlessly  regarding  a  sheet  of  heavy,  yellow- 
ish paper,  bearing  a  long  writing  in  pencil.  At 
the  first  sentence  the  boys  uttered  a  tense  excla- 
mation of  satisfaction. 

"The  Cave-Dwellers' Temple  "  [they  read]  "is  located 
on  the  plateau  north  of  this.  To  locate,  cross  over,  head 
north  to  the  next  ravine,  then  west  to  the  old  Cliff-Dwell- 
ers'  cave.  From  there  measure  east  along  the  ravine  about 
300  paces,  look  below,  and  30  feet  down  you  will  see  a 
narrow  ledge.  This  slopes  away  sharply  for  a  distance, 
then  runs  parallel  with  the  surface  about  a  hundred  feet, 
and  disappears  beneath  a  projection  of  the  wall.  The  en- 
trance to  the  cave  is  beneath  this  projection.  It  is  walled 
up  ;  but  from  a  point  50  yards  beyond  I  thought  I  could 
make  it  out. 

"Though  I  did  not  have  time  to  go  down  myself,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  old  hermit's  story.  My 
letter  will  give  that.  He  said  the  cave  was  full  of  fancy 
pottery,  images,  gold  vessels,  and  the  like,  and  a  quantity 
of  gold  in  bars,  and  dust.  He  thought  they  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Aztecs,  and  were  carried  here  to  the  moun- 
tains to  save  them  from  the  Spaniards,  in  Cortes's  time. 

"  Ropes  will  be  needed.     A  rope-ladder  would  be  best. 


"I  decided  to  leave  these  final  directions  here  in  order 
to  make  it  more  difficult  to  locate  the  cave  in  case  of  any- 
thing happening  to  me,  and  the  map  and  cipher  falling 
into  wrong  hands. 

"Joseph  Leary." 


Chapter  X 

THE    TREASURE    CAVE 

Soon  back  at  the  "Big"  canon,  as  they  called  it, 
the  boys  were  not  long  in  locating  the  projection 
of  the  cliff-wall  concealing  the  entrance  to  the 
long-sought  cave  temple.  The  forenoon  had 
passed,  however,  before  they  had  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  reaching  the  head  of  the  path,  thirty  feet 
below.  The  solution  was  the  moving  to  the  brink 
of  the  precipice  of  a  good-sized  log,  and  adjust- 
ing it  so  that  a  strong,  straight  branch  depended 
down  the  face  of  the  wall  directly  over  the  path. 

The  idea  was  Bob's ;  and  on  removing  their 
shoes,  he  was  the  first  to  descend. 

Without  mishap  he  gained  the  ledge,  and  called 
back,  "All  right!  It  's  easy.  And  the  ledge  is 
wider  than  it  looks." 

The  others  safely  followed,  Dick  carrying  the 
hatchet  in  his  teeth.  As  hurriedly  as  caution 
would  permit,  they  made  their  way  down  the 
steep,  narrow  path. 

With  their  minds  excitedly  intent  on  their  goal, 
the  boys  were  scarcely  conscious  of  nervousness, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  they  had  reached  the  foot 
of  the  slope.  There  they  found  themselves  on 
a  level  ledge  nearly  four  feet  in  width.  Hastening 
on  at  a  brisk  walk,  they  passed  under  the  shadow 
of  the  projecting  shelf. 

The  walled-up  entrance  to  the  supposed  trea- 
sure cave  was  before  them.  For  several  moments 
the  three  lads  silently  studied  the  narrow,  brown- 
ish wall,  a  little  higher  than  their  heads,  and  the 
narrow  oval  opening  left  at  the  top— uncon- 
sciously gripped  by  the  silent  mystery  of  it,  and 
the  wonder  of  what  would  be  found  beyond. 
Then  Dick  struck  the  wall  with  the  hatchet.  It 
was  as  hard  and  firm  as  the  cliff  itself. 

Catching  the  edge  of  the  opening,  Lincoln 
drew  himself  up  and  peered  within. 

"Can't  see  a  thing,"  he  announced.  "Give  me 
your  shoulder,  Bob.  I  '11  see  if  I  can  worm 
through." 

Bob  gave  the  desired  assistance,  and  squirming 
about,  Lincoln  at  last  got  both  feet  through  the 
opening.  Lowering  himself  cautiously,  he 
dropped  from  sight. 

"All  right !"  he  called  in  an  echoing,  muffled 
voice.     "It  is  pitch  dark,  but  clear  underfoot. 

"And,  say,"  Lincoln  added,  striking  the  wall, 
"I  have  an  idea  we  can  push  this  out,  or  push 
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a  hole  through  from  this  side.  Let  us  save  the 
edge  of  the  hatchet,  and  try  it.  You  fellows 
come  on  in  through  the  hole.  Come  head  first, 
and  I  '11  catch  you." 

As  Bob  drew  himself  up  with  Dick's  assistance, 
and  was  squirming  through  the  hole,  Dick  noticed 
that  one  of  the  English  lad's  feet  was  bleeding. 


Together  the  boys  pushed.  The  wall  held 
rigidly  for  a  moment.  Then  there  was  a  crack 
and  crash,  and  all  three  went  to  the  ground  in  a 
heap  amid  an  avalanche  of  mud  bricks  and  chok- 
ing dust.  Spluttering  the  dust  from  their  lungs, 
they  sprang  to  their  feet  and  faced  breathlessly 
about.     Involuntarily  all  started  back  in  fright. 


THEY   MUST    BE   AZTEC   OK   INDIAN'    JEWELRY  !    LOOK   AT   THIS!  '    EXCLAIMED    BOB."      (SEE    NEXT   PAGE.) 


'"Why,  you  have  cut  your  foot  rather  badly, 
Bob!"  he  remarked.     "How  did  you  do  it?" 

"A  sharp  stone,  on  the  way  down,"  Bob  replied 
as  he  disappeared.  "It  's  nothing."  And  for 
the  time  being  a  small  incident  which  later  was 
to  play  a  most  important  part  for  all  of  them  was 
forgotten. 

When  Dick  had  followed  the  others  into  the 
darkness  of  the  cave,  the  boys  at  once  addressed 
themselves  to  the  making  of  an  opening.  "Al- 
together, with  your  shoulders,  right  here  in  the 
center,"  said  Lincoln.  "And  not  too  hard,  now. 
We  've  got  to  be  careful.  We  don't  want  to  go 
shooting  on  over  the  edge  of  the  platform.  It  's 
a  long  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  canon,  remember." 
Vol.  XXXVIII. -129-130. 


Standing  almost  over  them  was  a  huge,  painted 
figure,  with  an  ugly,  bird-like  face,  and  clenched 
hands  upraised  threateningly,  as  though  barring 
their  way. 

It  was  the  unexpected  nearness  rather  than 
the  ferocious  aspect  of  the  image  that  had  startled 
the  boys,  however,  for  in  the  light  from  the  open- 
ing the  figure  appeared  more  grotesque  than  ter- 
rible. And  only  pausing  to  cast  a  glance  over 
its  crude  proportions,  they  passed  on  down  a 
short  gallery,  and  stood  within  the  cave  proper. 

With  some  surprise,  instead  of  a  chamber  of 
impressive  proportions,  the  boys  found  them- 
selves in  a  room  apparently  not  more  than  fifty 
feet  square,  and  half  that  in  height.     Their  in- 
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terest,  however,  was  in  the  cave's  contents,  and 
eagerly  they  gazed  about  them.  At  first  they 
saw  little  in  the  subdued  light,  then,  their  eyes 
becoming  accustomed  to  the  gloom,  against  the 
eastern  wall  they  made  out  the  dim  bulk  of  a 
second  gigantic  image,  seated  on  a  sort  of  throne. 
Before  it  on  the  floor  they  also  discovered  a  col- 
lection of  jars  and  pots. 

"Ah!  Here  's  what  we  are  after!"  exclaimed 
Lincoln,  as  they  started  forward.  He  caught  up 
the.  nearest  jar,  and  shook  it.     "Empty!'' 

Several  others  also  were  found  to  be  empty, 
then  Bob  picked  up  a  small  vase  from  imme- 
diately before  the  sitting  figure,  and  uttered  a 
cry:    "Here  is  something!     It  's  heavy  as  lead!" 

Together  they  hastened  with  the  jar  to  the 
brighter  light  of  the  entrance,  and  Bob  tipped 
the  vessel  into  his  hand.  A  clot  of  dust  appeared, 
then  a  stream  of  bright  yellow  particles. 

"Gold!  Gold!"  cried  the  three  lads  in  one 
voice.    "Gold-dust!" 

"And  if  I  can  make  a  guess  from  the  weight 
of  a  twenty-dollar  gold-piece,"  said  Lincoln,  try- 
ing the  weight  of  the  jar,  "there  is  a  lot  of  it!" 

Placing  the  jar  on  the  floor  at  the  outer  en- 
trance, the  boys  reentered  the  cave,  and  to  their 
delight  quickly  found  twelve  more  of  the  little 
vases,  all  heavy  with  the  precious  dust.  Bring- 
ing them  forth  one  by  one,  they  made  sure  of 
their   contents,    and  placed   them   with   the   first. 

"And  the  paper  said  there  were  some  gold 
bars,  too,"  said  Bob  as  they  returned. 

On  hands  and  knees  the  boys  felt  about  the 
floor  directly  beneath  the  image. 

"It  's  a  jolly  grimy  job!"  exclaimed  Bob. 

"But  when  you  consider  the  pay  —  "  Lincoln 
began.  Then  quickly  he  added,  as  he  came  on 
two  small  metal  bars,  caught  them  up,  and 
knocked  them  together  with  a  clear  musical  ring, 
"and  here  is  another  year's  salary!"  Almost 
simultaneously  Bob  and  Dick  found  an  ingot. 
Discovering  that  the  bars  had  been  placed  in  a 
wide  semicircle,  an  excited  scramble  ensued  to 
see  who  should  secure  the  most. 

When  they  had  followed  the  circle  to  the  wall, 
Lincoln  counted  nine  of  the  yellow  prizes,  Bob 
the  same,  and  Dick  eight  — in  all  twenty-six. 

"Talk  about  Aladdin  and  his  wonderful  lamp !" 
observed  Dick,  jubilantly,  as  they  clanked  the 
dust  from  their  respective  finds.  "I  would  n't 
trade  places  with  him  for  two  lamps,  a  wishing- 
ring,  and  a  traveling-rug  thrown  in  !" 

It  required  several  trips  to  move  the  bars  to 
the  entrance ;  and  on  again  entering  the  cave  the 
boys  addressed  themselves  to  the  large  jars  and 
urns  which  had  first  attracted  their  attention. 
All  those  in  the  center  of  the  floor  they  found  to 


be  empty.  But  presently  Dick  drew  out  of  one 
wide-mouthed  jar  a  collection  of  large  metal 
rings,— some  of  them  with  dangling  ornaments. 

"They  must  be  Aztec  or  Indian  jewelry  !  Look 
at  .this!"  exclaimed  Bob. 

The  boys  next  found  and  brought  forth  a  flat 
round  basket,  securely  sealed,  and  still  in  an  ex- 
cellent state  of  preservation.  And  nothing  else 
rewarding  their  search,  they  all  turned  to  the 
grim  figure  on  the  roughly  built  wooden  plat- 
form. As  far  as  they  could  see  in  the  dim 
light,  the  crudely  fashioned  wooden  image 
was  without  adornment  of  any  kind;  but 
across  its  knees  lay  a  long  lance,  or  javelin,  with 
a  head  barbed  on  one  side,  a  war-club,  and  a  bow. 
These  the  boys  reached  down  to  examine. 

In  securing  the  club,  which  was  unexpectedly 
heavy,  Bob  struck  something  in  the  idol's  lap 
which  gave  forth  an  echoing  clank.  Climbing 
up,  he  found  a  large  conch-shell. 

It  was  this  discovery  which  brought  about  the 
greatest  discovery  of  all. 

Stepping  down,  Bob  slipped  and  fell,  and  the 
shell  rolled  behind  the  figure.  Stooping  to  re- 
cover it,  he  rested  one  hand  against  the  wall. 

"I  say!  Here!"  he  exclaimed.  "Is  n't  this 
another  smooth  clay  wall  behind  the  image  ?" 

In  a  moment  bow  and  javelin  had  been  thrown 
to  the  floor,  and  Dick  and  Lincoln  were  beside 
their  companion. 

"That  's  what  it  is!"  Dick  cried  excitedly.  "I 
can  feel  where  the  rough  of  the  cave  wall  ends 
and  the  plastering  begins  ! 

"It  's  the  door  to  another  cave !" 

Lincoln  ran  about  to  the  other  side,  and  re- 
ported the  same. 

"Boys,"  he  declared,  "I  '11  wager  this  leads 
into  the  real  temple,  or  storehouse,  and  that  what 
we  have  found  here  is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket ! 
Probably  put  here  merely  for  a  blind !  Let  us 
see  if  we  can't  push  a  hole  through." 

The  suggestion  was  no  sooner  made  than  the 
three  were  squeezed  in  behind  the  image,  push- 
ing against  the  clay-brick  wall  with  all  their 
strength. 

It  did  not  give  in  the  slightest,  however,  and 
after  several  strenuous  attempts  they  desisted. 
Securing  the  hatchet,  they  then  endeavored  to 
chop  an  opening. 

A  few  blows  showed  that  this,  too,  was  futile. 

"It  is  as  hard  as  cement,"  declared  Dick.  "We 
must  try  something  else.  And  first,  we  will  have 
to  move  the  idol  out  of  the  way.  See  if  we  can 
swing  it  around." 

But  in  this  also  the  boys  failed. 

"Well,"  remarked  Lincoln,  wiping  the  perspira- 
tion  from   his   face,   "it   's   'sour  grapes' ;   but   I 
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vote  we  have  done  enough   for  to-day.     Let  us         He  was  lacing  the  second  when,  echoing  down 
leave  this  until  morning,  and  take  to  the  surface     the  canon,  came  the  bark  of  the  dog.     "They  are 


what  we  've  already  found." 

"And  in  the  morning  we  can  bring  down  a 
couple  of  rollers  and  some- 
thing to  pry  the  image  up 
with.  That  will  soon  fix 
him,"  said  Dick,  as  all  moved 
back  for  the  entrance.  "And 
a  good  stout  limb  for  a  bat- 
tering-ram would  soon  make 
a  hole  into  the  cave  be- 
yond." 

"Jolly  good  idea,  that," 
Bob  assented,  "if  we  can  get 
it  down  here. 

"But  the  question  now  is, 
how  are  we  going  to  get  all 
this  gold  up  ?"  he  asked,  as 
they  halted  before  the  row 
of  jars  and  ingots  in  the 
outer  entrance. 

"How  about  carrying  them 
to  the  head  of  the  path,  and 
drawing  them  up  in  the  'old 
reliable'  wooden  pail?  The 
pail,  and  a  long,  light  branch 
with  a  hook  on  it,  like  those 
they  use  in  old  country 
wells?"  suggested  Lincoln. 

"That  is  it  exactly.  And 
you  and  I  can  go  up  and  get 
them,  Line,  while  Bob  is  car- 
rying the  gold  to  the  top  of 
the  path. 

"But  say,  Bob,  how  about 
that  cut  foot  of  yours?"  Dick 
asked.  "Would  n't  you  make 
it  worse,  climbing  up  and 
down  the  path  ?" 

"It  is  bleeding  a  bit  yet ;  but 
it  's  nothing.  I  could  man- 
age,  though,"   declared   Bob. 

"No  ;  there  is  no  need.   Or, 
say — we  can  drop  your  shoes  down  to  you.  We  '11 
do  that,"  said  Dick. 

Without  mishap  Lincoln  and  Dick  ascended 
the  path  and  shinned  up  the  novel  tree-rope  to 
the  surface.  There,  securing  Bob's  shoes,  they 
reappeared,  and  Bob,  standing  at  the  widest  part 
of  the  ledge,  deftly  caught  them,  one  after  the 
other,  foot-ball  fashion. 

"Don't  be  long!"  he  called,  as  they  disappeared. 

Returning  to  the  cave,  Bob  sat  down  on  the 
debris  of  the  wall,  and  began  to  draw  on  his  shoes 
slowly,  as  his  foot  still  hurt  him. 

( To  be  concluded. ) 


at   the    ladder,"    he    remarked    to    himself.      For 
thev    had    brought    the    animal    back    with    them 


'PEERING    DOWN    THE    FACE    OF    THE    WALL    WERE    A    HALF-DOZEN    IN 


from  Wolf  "Island,"  and  had  persuaded  him  to 
climb  the  ladder  to  the  cavern. 

The  barking  subsided.  Suddenly  it  broke  out 
afresh,  and  with  a  vigor  and  purpose  that  caused 
Bob  to  sit  up  with  a  start  of  apprehension  and 
fear. 

Without  knowing  why,  he  turned  sharply  and 
cast  his  eyes  up  toward  the  surface  of  the  plateau. 
A  chill  of  terror  ran  through  him,  and  left  him 
sitting  immovable. 

Peering  down  the  face  of  the  wall  were  a  half- 
dozen  Indians ! 


AN  AMERICAN  GIRL'S  VACATION  IN  THE  ALPS 

(As  Told  in  Letters  to  her  Father) 

BY  MILDRED  NEWCOMB  WILSON 


Muhlau  bei  Innsbruck,  Tyrol. 
My  own  dearest  Daddy:  I  think  it  is  quite  high 
time  I  should  write  to  you,  so  here  goes.  I  sup- 
pose Marjorie  has  told  you  about  our  climb  up 
the  Zugspitze,  Germany's  highest  mountain.  We 
did    it    on    a    Sunday.      The   next    Wednesday    I 

.  started  out  with 
the  guide  at  half- 
past  four  a.m., 
again  headed  for 
the  Zugspitze. The 
reason  why  I  went 
again  was  because 
this  second  time 
I  wanted  to  try 
a  much  more  dif- 
ficult and  longer 
way.  When  peo- 
ple climb  the  Zug- 
spitze, they  very 
rarely  do  it  in  one 
day,  and  especi- 
ally not  when  they 
go  the  way  we 
went  the  second 
time ;  but  T  did, 
and  made  very 
good  time,  too.  I 
certainly  did  en- 
joy it  immensely. 
We  went  climbing  up,  up  the  valley  until  we  came 
to  the  first  hut,  at  half-past  six  in  the  morning. 
After  we  left  the  first  hut,  the  path  went  zigzag- 
ging on  up  in  between  high  mountains,  until  we 
came  to  the  end  of  the  valley,  where  we  found 
large,  sloping  snow-fields.  We  had  to  go  slowly 
there  because  the  new  snow  was  two  feet  deep. 
After  that,  we  came  to  the  steep  climbing.  The 
rocks  were  entirely  covered  with  snow,  as  it  had 
been  snowing  there  for  two  weeks,  and  soon  after 
we  were  well  started,  it  began  again.  When  people 
do  such  climbing,  they  have  to  be  tied  together, 
and  the  guide  has  to  be  always  above  the  rest  in 
case  one  should  slip  or  fall.  And  in  very  dangerous 
places  the  guide  went  way  ahead,  got  a  good 
footing,  and  then  called  to  me  to  come.  He  had 
to  hold  the  rope  very  tight  and  pull  it  in  very 
carefully,  so  that,  in  case  I  should  fall,  he  would 
have  me  securely  on  the  rope.  In  one  place  we 
went  straight  up  a  terribly  steep  place,  holding 
on  to  the  rope  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
holding  on  to  the  iron  steps.     Now  and  then,  one 


EXPLORING    NEAR    GRIN  DELWALD. 


of  the  steps  was  not  there,  so  we  'd  have  to  take 
a  big  step ;  then,  on  the  second  part,  you  have 
to  stand  up  straight,  carefully  stepping  along  and 
not  daring  to  look  down  for  fear  you  would  get 
dizzy.  As  we  were  climbing  slowly  up  the  steep 
mountain-side,  we  suddenly  heard  a  great  rum- 
bling. It  was  caused  by  a  number  of  avalanches 
of  rocks  and  snow ;  some  came  down  very  near 
us,  but  luckily  not  too  near.  I  let  my  alpenstock 
slip  down  onto  my  wrist  by  its  string,  and  we  both 
clung  close  to  the  steep  mountain-side,  not  know- 
ing what  moment  a  falling  rock  might  hit  us.  We 
afterward  found  out  that  it  was  all  caused  by  an 
earthquake ;  down  in  the  valley  they  had  felt  it 
very  heavily. 

We  got  up  to  the  top  at  half-past  eleven,  took 


THE   METEOROLOGICAL    STATION    ON    TOP 
OF  THE   ZUGSPITZE. 

off  our  heavy  snow-capes,  untied  the  rope  that 
bound  us  together,  left  our  sticks,  and  went  into 
the  hut.  There  were  about  twenty  people  there, 
but  Mr.  Friedrichs,  the  observer  in  charge  of  the 
station,  jumped  to  his  feet  the  moment  he  saw 
me,  exclaiming,  "What !  Here  again  so  soon !" 
I  changed  my  big  wet  boots  and  set  them  to 
dry,  then  we  had  our  dinner,  and  sat  talking  for 
a  while.     After  a  stay  of  two  hours  and  a  half, 
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we  had  to  go.  When  we  started  out,  a  very 
strong  wind  was  blowing,  and  we  were  sur- 
rounded by  clouds,  so  it  was  very  cold,  espe- 
cially when  walking  along  the  ridge.  But  we 
soon  turned  down,  and  then  all  went  very  well, 
and  we  could  go  quickly,  as 
the  path  in  the  snow  was  good. 
We  made  this  stretch  from 
the  top  to  the  hut  half-way 
down,  which  is  the  hardest 
and  most  dangerous,  in  an 
hour  and  a  quarter;  on  Sun- 
day, when  Marjorie  was  there, 
we  took  half  an  hour  longer 
After  we  left  the  hut,  we 
only  had  to  pass  a  few  dan- 
gerous places,  and  soon  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  woods  ; 
and  almost  before  we  knew  it 
we  were  home.  It  was  half- 
past  six  when  we  got  there. 
We  really  made  excellent 
time,  and  I  did  not  feel  at  all 
tired  afterward.  The  guide 
says  I  can  climb  like  a  cat. 
and  that  he  would  take  me 
anywhere.  On  Monday,  the 
18th,  we  came  to  Innsbruck, 
where  we  joined  the  rest  of 
the  family.  On  Tuesday, 
Marjorie  and  Aunt  Josie  went  down  to  Venice. 
To  my  great  joy,  yesterday  was  a  perfect  day, 
for  I  had  planned  a  mountain  climb,  and  I  was 
up  and  ready  at  four  in  the  morning.  I  had 
on  my  little  green  felt  hat  with  a  big  plume  in 
it  (this,  goes  with  my  Bavarian  peasant  cos- 
tume), my  sailor  blouse,  with  sleeves  rolled  up, 
a  pair  of  thick  gray  bloomers,  and  on  my  feet 
heavy  waterproof  shoes  with  big,  big  nails  in 
them.  You  will  surely  laugh  when  you  see  them, 
they  are  so  funny.  Just  as  I  went  out  of  the 
door,  my  guide  came  striding  up  the  hill,  ready 
for  a  climb.  Over  one  shoulder  and  under  the 
other  arm  was  his  rope,  all  wound  up,  on  his 
back  his  ruck  sack,  and  in  his  hand  his  ice-pick. 
He  put  my  lunch  in  his  ruck  sack,  and  off  we 
started.  At  half-past  eight,  we  came  to  the  first 
peak,  Frau  Hitt.  The  way  up  is  very  good,  but 
to  climb  the  peak  you  have  to  be  courageous, 
and  have  the  proper  outfit.  About  nine  tenths 
of  the  people  that  go  up  there  never  get  to  the 
very  top.  When  we  got  to  where  the  real  peak 
begins,  we  unloaded,  leaving  our  picks  too,  and 
the  guide  tied  me  fast  with  his  rope ;  at  first  it 
was  not  dangerous,  then  we  came  to  a  place 
where  we  had  to  crawl  along  slowly  on  a  very 
narrow  place,  and  watch  every  move  carefully. 


The  worst  part  of  all  that  place  was  a  rock 
a  good  deal  higher  than  I  am  that  I  had  to  climb 
up;  standing  on  my  tiptoes  on  a  little  jag  six 
inches  wide,  with  the  valley  way  below  me,  I 
carefully   felt    for   the   places   to   put   my   hands, 


THE    SUMMIT    OF   THE   ZUGSPITZE,  SHOWING    ROUTE    OF   ASCENT. 


then  drew  myself  up.  Of  course  the  guide 
pulled,  too,  or  else  I  never  would  have  got  there. 
When  we  were  both  safely  up,  we  went  along 
slowly,  clutching  at  the  jags  in  the  rock  as  we 
passed,  and  then  soon  again  we  came  to  a  place 
very  similar  to  the  last.  When  we  had  con- 
quered that,  we  were  at  the  top,  which  is  not 
much  bigger  than  our  dining-room  table.  We 
had  a  grand  view,  for  the  day  was  perfect ;  not 
a  cloud  was  in  the  sky.  After  we  had  passed 
the  three  really  dangerous  places,  and  come  to 
our  things,  we  rested  and  ate  a  bit ;  and  then 
we  started  out  again  afresh  for  the  Vorder  Brand 
Jock. 

The  path  there  was  dangerous,  too,  but  not  so 
bad  as  the  other.  When  we  at  last  got  to  the 
summit,  we  were  very  hungry,  so  we  ate  a  hearty 
meal ;  I  cannot  say  dinner,  for  it  was  too  early 
for  that.  After  this  rest  we  went  on  to  the 
Hinter  Brand  Jock,  which  is  one  hundred  meters 
higher  than  the  Vorder ;  and  there  was  absolutely 
no  path  there!  First  it  went  down  very  steeply, 
then  we  came  to  a  big  snow-field,  and  after  we 
had  crossed  it,  we  began  climbing  up,  up  in  the 
steep  rocks,  finding  our  own  way.  When  we  got 
up  there,  I  felt  it  was  well  worth  while,  for  the 
view   was  twice  as   grand   as   from   the   Vorder 
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Brand  Jock.     We  could  see  the  white  summit  of         Our  first  stop  was  at  the  Theodule  hut,  which 
the  Zugspitze  very  plainly !  lies  at  the   foot  of  the  mountain  that  we  were 

Well  I  had  better  stop  telling  you  of  my  going  to  climb  on  the  following  morning,  the 
mountain  climbing,  or  you  will  get  tired  of  hearing  Breithorn,  whose  summit  is  four  thousand  one 
about  it,  and  think  I  care  for  nothing  else.  hundred  and  seventy-one  meters  above  the  sea. 

As  the  weather  was  very 
promising,  there  were  lots 
of  people  there,  the  hut  was 
full,  and  they  had  to  send 
two  tired  parties  on  to  the 
other  hut,  an  hour's  walk 
over  the  glacier.  I  made 
friends  right  away  with  a 
young  English  lady,  and  a 
German  husband  and  wife. 
There  was  also  an  English- 
man, a  soldier,  or,  at  least, 
he  had  served  in  the  army 
in  India  and  Egypt,  and 
as  we  sat  outside  the  hut, 
he  kept  us  all  in  high  spirits 
by  telling  all  sorts  of  inter- 
esting stories.  The  sunset 
was  glorious,  and  after  it 
had  disappeared,  the  moun- 
tains were  all  crimson  with 


VIEW  FROM  THE  TOP    OF  THE    ZUG- 
SPITZE—  JUST   AT   SUNRISE. 


I  must  stop  now,  as  I  have 
work  to  do  and  packing  too, 
so  good-by,  dear  Daddy,  for 
the  present.  We  shall  be 
with  you  soon.    With  love 

Your  daughter, 
July  23,  1910.         Mildred. 

Zermatt,  Switzerland, 
August  2,  1910. 
Dearest     Father  :     I    must 
write  you  all  about  the  lovely 
mountain   climb   I   have   just 
had,  while  it  is  still  vivid  in 
my    memory.      Grandmother 
sent  me  ten  dollars  to  spend 
over  here,  so  I  spent  it  on  a 
climb,  with  mother's  consent. 
Yesterday  afternoon,  at  half- 
past  one,  I  started  out  with  my  guide.    I  believe  I 
have  already  described  my  costume  to  you,  but  this 
time  I  wore  upon  my  hat,  as  every  one  does  who 
climbs  in  the  snow  a  lot,  a  pair  of  "snow-glasses," 
with  wire  netting  around  the  glass  that  protects 
your  eyes  from  dust.     And  instead  of  a  mountain 
stick  with  a  point  at  the  end,  I  had  an  ice-pick. 


VIEW    FROM   THE    SUMMIT   OF   THE   ZUGSPITZE — JUST   AFTER   SUNRISE. 

the  Alpenglow.  It  was  beginning  to  grow  dark, 
and  we  were  all  very  cold,  so  we  went  to 
see  about  getting  some  dinner,  and  lo  and  be- 
hold !  all  the  other  people  were  eating,  and  the 
dining-room  was  packed  full ;  so  we  waited, 
shivering  out  in  the  hall,  watching  the  maid 
running:  to  and  fro  with  the  dinner  for  the  others. 


ipn.] 
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But  finally,  at  eight  o'clock,  our  turn  came,  and 
we  were  all  glad  of  it,  I  must  say.  After  we 
had  finished,  we  all  went  to  bed.  I  secured  a 
room  with  an  English  lady,  one  of  a  party  of 
eight.  This  hut  is  private  property,  and  is  like 
a  small  hotel.  Of  course,  they  have  to  charge 
exorbitant  prices,  as  they  are  up  so  high  and  it 
is  hard  to  get  the  food  up  there. 

We  were  all  up  and  dressed  at  half-past  three, 
eating  breakfast  hastily,  and  were  off  at  four 
o'clock.  There  were  altogether  eight  parties 
from  both  huts,  making  about  thirty-five  people 
in  all.  My  guide  and  I  were  the  sixth  party  to 
start.  Oh,  it  was  perfectly  lovely  !  I  have  never 
had  such  a  fine  time,  or  such  a  thrilling  experi- 


Breithorn,  very  steep,  and  all  covered  with  snow; 
far  azvay  on  the  other  side  were  the  green  hills 
of  Italy.  We  only  made  two  rests  until  we  got 
all  the  way  over  this  flat  snow  plain.  From  there 
on,  we  had  an  hour's  climbing  in  the  snow,  which 
was  very  tiring,  as  it  was  steep,  and  I  had  to 
rest  several  times.  We  made  very  good  time 
going  up,  as  we  rested  so  seldom,  and  man- 
aged to  pass  two  parties.  The  view  from  the 
top  was  perfectly  grand.  We  did  not  stay  up 
there  long  as  it  was  terribly  cold. 

The  going  down  was  the  best  part  of  all.  We 
put  the  points  of  our  picks  behind  us  in  the 
snow,  on  the  right  side,  holding  on  half-way  with 
the  right  hand,  and  with  the  left  crossing  in  front 


MARJORIE,  MILDRED,  AND  HILDEGARD 
READY  FOR   TOBOGGANING. 


MILDRED  WILSON   IN  HER  BAVARIAN 
PEASANT    DRESS. 


LOOKING    DOWN    THE  TOBOGGAN 
SLIDE  TOWARD  THE   ZUGSPITZE. 


ence  in  my  life !  After  leaving  the  hut,  we  were 
always  on  snow,  and  not  for  one  moment  on  the 
rocks.  We  could  not  go  up  the  side  that  the  hut 
was  on,  which  I  wanted  to,  because  it  is  more 
difficult  than  the  other,  on  account  of  avalanches; 
many  of  these  came  down,  making  a  terrible 
noise,  as  we  were  going  up.  First  we  went  over 
the  upper  Theodule  glacier,  on  the  other  side  of 
which  was  the  Matterhorn.  The  sun  was  not 
yet  up,  the  stars  and  moon  were  shining  brightly 
against  the  deep  blue  sky,  and  the  wind  blew 
very  hard,  so  it  was  awfully  cold.  But  I  was 
well  bundled  up,  and  had  big  thick  mittens  on, 
so  I  did  not  feel  it  much.  When  we  had  got 
past  the  upper  Theodule  glacier,  we  went  over 
the  lower  one ;  there  it  was  climbing,  but  always 
in  the  snow.  Now  before  us  stretched  a  long 
flat  space,   on  the  other  side  of  which  rose  the 


holding  on  to  the  other  end,  threw  our  weight 
backward  on  the  pick,  and  pushed  off,  — and  away 
we  went,  whizzing  down  the  mountain-side !  Oh, 
what  sport  it  is !  After  we  were  already  over 
the  plain,  we  stopped  to  eat  and  drink — hard- 
boiled  eggs,  dried  bread,  dried  prunes,  and  a 
mixture  of  red  wine  and  tea  with  sugar  in  it. 
We  got  down  to  the  hut  really  very  quickly. 

After  resting  there  awhile,  we  went  on  down, 
eleven  of  us  in  all. 

Your  daughter,  Mildred. 

P.S.  —  We  were  all  roped  together  after  leav- 
ing the  hut. 

Hotel  Victoria,  Grindelwald.  Switzerland, 

September  i.  1910. 
Dearest    Father:     It    lias    been    a    whole    week 
since  I  received  your  lovely  long  letter,  for  which 
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I  thank  you  very  much ;  and  I  feel  quite  ashamed 
of  myself  for  not  answering  it  sooner,  — but  "bet- 
ter late  than  never." 

We  have  been  here  in  Grindelwald  for  almost 
four  weeks,  and  are  leaving  to-morrow.  I  really 
hate  to  go,  for  it  is  such  a  lovely  place ;  and  one 
can  make  so  many  walking  tours,  both  big  and 
small.  We  have  been  doing  this  on  the  days 
when  the  weather  was  good,  but  for  three  days 
now  a  thick  fog  has  hung  around  us.  It  rained 
most  of  the  time  in  the  valley,  while  on  the 
mountain-top  it  snowed,  and  it  has  cleared  off 
beautifully  this  evening,  the  stars  are  shining 
brightly,  and  the  high  rocky  mountains  stand 
out  white  against  the  dark  sky.  Oh,  it  is  so 
lovely,  I  wish  you  were  here  to  share  it  with  us. 
Marjorie  and  I  made  a  number  of  tours,  but  no 
high  ones.  One  I  will  tell  you  about ;  it  was  to 
a  hut  five  hours  away  from  here  —  Schwarzegg- 
hutte. 

We  started  very  late  in  the  morning,  for  we 
had  not  planned  to  make  the  tour  the  night  be- 
fore. At  nine  o'clock  we  crossed  the  river,  and 
in  two  hours  came  to  the  Baregghutt,  which  lies 
above  the  lower  glacier.  You  see  the  glacier 
branches  there ;  each  branch  goes  on  and  on, 
getting  wider  and  sometimes  reaching  way  up 
the  mountains.  As  one  looks  toward  the  Jungfrau 
(which  they  cannot  see),  they  see  the  back  of 
the  Eiger,  where  the  last  station  of  the  Jungfrau 
railway  is — it  is  said  this  will  be  finished,  going 
up  to  the  top  of  the  Jungfrau,  in  six  years  — then 
the  glacier  goes  almost  to  the  top  of  the  Monch, 
making  two  enormous  steps,  one  might  say,  each 
about  five  hundred  feet  high.  They  are  beauti- 
ful to  see,  but  hard  to  describe.  It  looks  just  as 
if  it  were  all  falling  down,  with  deep  crevasses 
in  it,  and  some  of  it  perfect  blue  ice.  Away  up 
opposite  the  Eiger,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
glacier,  is  a  beautiful  chain  of  high  snow  moun- 
tains. At  the  end  of  them,  by  the  glacier,  is  the 
Finsteraarhorn,  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
to  climb.  This  mountain  range  is  one  of  the 
finest  I  have  seen.  It  is  like  a  narrow  steep 
snowy  wall,  towering  up  along  the  horizon,  with 
now  and  then  a  thin  pointed  peak. 

Well,  I  ought  to  go  on  telling  you  about  our 
climb.  After  we  got  along  about  half-way  on  a 
steep  path,  near  the  side  of  the  glacier  all  the 
time,  the  dangerous  place  came.  It  really  is  n't  dan- 
gerous for  a  steady-headed  person  who  does  n't 
get  "rattled"  and  who  can  climb  pretty  well, 
as  Marjorie  and  I  can.  The  reason  why  this 
path  is  difficult  is  because  the  mountain-side  along 
which  it  goes  rises  steep  and  rocky  straight  up 


from  the  glacier.  Almost  always  there  are  iron 
rods  to  hold  on  to  sticking  out  from  the  rock, 
and  often  all  we  had  to  step  on  was  a  little  niche 
hacked  out  of  the  rock,  hardly  any  larger  than 
your  foot,  and  at  the  edge  of  which  the  steep 
side  went  down  to  the  glacier.  It  is  so  queer  to 
look  down  them  and  see  the  glacier  with  many 
deep,  dark,  cruel  crevasses.  Occasionally  a  small 
piece  of  ice  would  break  off,  tumbling  down, 
down,  breaking  into  bits,  and  finally  falling  into 
a  crevasse.  This  would  make  a  most  terrible 
crashing  noise.  On  the  other  side  we  saw  many 
large  and  fine  avalanches,  too ;  and  they  were 
beautiful !  Suddenly  you  hear  this  terrible  noise, 
look  up  to  the  place  where  the  avalanche  came 
from,  and  see  a  beautiful  sight.  The  snow  has 
burst,  and  is  falling  down  swiftly  in  every  direc- 
tion, something  like  a  waterfall,  only  finer. 

On  our  way  up  to  the  hut,  we  crossed  six 
waterfalls,  where  the  water  was  coming  so  fast 
that  we  could  hardly  get  over;  we  jumped  from 
stone  to  stone,  for  they  were  too  deep  to  wade 
in,  but  even  then  sometimes  got  wet  up  to  the 
knees ;  and  we  crossed  many  small  snow  patches 
too,  and  once  a  piece  of  the  glacier  that  reached 
up  on  the  mountain-side.  When  we  finally  got 
to  the  hut,  we  found  three  young  sturdy  Swiss- 
men  there,  who  were  going  to  spend  the  night 
in  the  hut.  It  was  very  small,  nobody  lived 
there,  no  food,  practically  nothing  is  there  but 
a  few  bunks  of  straw  to  sleep  on.  We  sat  down 
to  rest,  and  began  talking  with  one  of  the  men 
who  was  outside.  He  told  us  about  the  eight- 
day  trip  they  were  going  to  make  up  the  danger- 
ous mountains  in  the  neighborhood,  across  gla- 
ciers and  large  snow-fields,  and  all  sorts  of  stunts. 
We  gathered  from  this  that  they  were  most 
expert  and  experienced,  as  many  of  the  Swiss  are, 
and  can  climb  as  well  as  the  guides.  They  told 
us  that  it  had  been  snowing  heavily  of  late,  upon 
the  glacier,  but  that  on  the  firm  ice  it  was  per- 
fectly safe,  provided  one  did  not  get  too  near 
the  crevasses,  or  try  to  jump  too  large  ones. 

We  made  lots  of  other  trips  from  Grindelwald 
too.  Our  first  was  to  the  Mannlichen,  over  to 
the  Kleine  Scheidegg,  and  down  from  there. 
Then  we  went  up  to  the  Faulhorn,  coming  home 
a  different  way.  Still  another  tour  that  we  made 
was  up  the  mountains  behind  our  house,  without 
any  path,  to  the  Bachalpsee,  and  then  to  the 
Grosse  Scheidegg  and  home. 

We  expect  to  enjoy  Paris  very  much,  but  only 
wish  we  had  more  time.  I  must  stop  now  so 
that  this  letter  will  reach  you  before  we  do. 

With  lots  of  love, 

Mildred. 
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Come  forth  into  the  light  of  things, 

Let  nature  be  your  teacher."—  Wordsworth. 


SOME  UNIQUE  PUMPS 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  earliest  source  of 
water  was  from  springs  and  streams.  These 
springs  were  naturally  enlarged  to  make  easier 
the  watering  of  the  flocks.  When  these  excava- 
tions became  too  deep  for  man  or  the  lower 
animals  to  use  conveniently,  it  is  surmised  that 
an  inclined  runway  was  made  down  to  the  water. 
The  next  step,  when  men  began  to  gather  into 
communiti.es,  was  to  wall  the  sides  of  the  ex- 
cavation, and  to  make  it  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate a  flight  of  steps.  It  was  probably  a  well 
of  this  type  from  which  Rebecca  drew  water  for 
Abraham's  servant  and  his  ten  camels. 

The  next  step  came  when  the  well  had  to  be 
excavated  to  such  a  depth  that  steps  were  im- 
practicable. In  this  case  the  water  was  reached 
by  a  bucket  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  cord.  In 
those  days,  and  even  now  in  some  parts  of  the 
Orient,  this  cord  and  bucket  were  not  attached 
to  the  well,  but  were  carried  by  the  traveler.  This 
served  very  well  for  a  time,  but  a  happy  idea 
suggested  the  running  of  the  rope  over  a  pulley 
so  as  to  make  the  work  of  drawing  the  water  less 
tiring.  This  device  was  good  as  far  as  it  went, 
but  to  increase  its  usefulness  a  bucket  was  hung 
to  each  end  of  the  rope.  This  doubled  the  de- 
livery of  water,  and  was  a  great  improvement. 
It  was  only  natural  now  to  tie  the  two  ends  of 
the  rope  together  and  to  hang  a  number  of 
buckets  along  its  length.  The  next  and  almost 
final  step  in  the  evolution  of  this  type  of  pump 
is  supplied  by  the  Chinese  (Fig.  3).  Instead  of 
fastening  buckets  to  one  or  two  ropes,  they  made 
a  square  trough  through  which  were  drawn  a 
number  of  square  pieces  that  just  fitted  the  in- 
side of  the  trough,  the  pieces  being  fastened  to- 
gether by  a  cord  or  a  chain.  Of  course,  water 
could  not  be  lifted  vertically  with  this  device,  so 
the  next  and  final  step  was  to  close  the  open  side 
of  the  trough.  This  converted  it  into  a  square 
tube,  and  gave  us  the  chain-pump,  which  differed 
from  the  ones  now  in  use  only  in  form. 

The  chain  of  pots  used  in  biblical  times,  crude 
though  it  may  seem,  was  an  efficient  machine,  as 
is  shown  by  its  use  in  Joseph's  well.  This  well  is 
probably   one   of   the   most   remarkable    feats   of 


engineering  ever  accomplished.  As  seen  in  our 
picture  (Fig.  1),  it  is  built  in  two  sections.  The 
first  has  its  base  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  contains  a  reservoir  from 
which  the  water  is  conveyed  to  the  surface  by 


A  is  detail  of  buckets  over  wheel,  and  shows  how  the  wheel  was 
operated  by  rude  method  of  wooden  pins  in  wheels. 

B  is  a  section  of  "Joseph's  well"  showing  how  the  water  is  lifted  from 
the  lower  well  into  a  reservoir  at  the  base  of  first  well.  The  spiral 
passageway  is  shown  like  a  number  of  windows  on  each  side  of  the 
well.     The  windows  in  this  passage  also  show. 


a  chain  of  pots.  The  second  section  is  offset  a 
few  feet  from  the  first,  and  extends  downward 
one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  farther,  to  where 
water  is  found.  This  water  is  raised  by  another 
chain  of  pots  to  the  reservoir  at  the  foot  of  the 
first  section.  These  wells  were  not  like  the  ones 
made  at  the  present  time,  but  were  much  larger. 
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The  first  section  is  eighteen  feet  wide  and  twenty- 
four  feet  long,  the  opening  in  the  second  being 
nine  by  fifteen  feet.  These  chains  of  pots  were 
operated  by  horses  or  oxen,  and  to  lead  the  ani- 


F1G.    2. 
Rough  water-raising  device  introduced  into  Spain  by  the  Moors. 

mals  to  the  lower  chain  a  spiral  gallery  was  ex- 
cavated around  the  upper  section,  with  windows 
cut  through  the  walls  at  frequent  intervals  to 
admit  the  light.  Our  picture  (Fig.  i)  shows  the 
crude  though  effective  method  of  operating  these 
chains,  and  also  gives  an  idea  of  the  placing  of 
the  windows,  at  intervals,  in  the  spiral  gallery 
that  surrounded  the  well  itself. 

From  this  type  of  pump  the  next  step  was  to 
the  form  that  depends  on  atmospheric  pressure 


for  its  operation.  In  our  cut  (B,  Fig.  4)  you  see 
one  of  the  kind  used  in  1732.  This  old  one  is 
rather  a  queer  piece  of  apparatus.  The  moving- 
part  consisted  of  a  circular  piece  of  leather 
pressed  into  a  form  resembling  a  low-crowned, 
high-brimmed  hat,  with  the  brim  firmly  held  be- 
tween the  flanges  of  the  pump-barrel.  The  crown 
was  stiffened  with  a  flat  piece  of  iron  carrying 
a  valve,  as  shown.  In  operation  it  was  like  work- 
ing the  hat  inside  out  and  back  again.  Another 
queer  form  is  the  bellows-pump  (Fig.  4).  The 
earliest  representation  of  this  dates  from  1511. 
It  is  perhaps  the  earliest  model  of  the  suction 
type,  and  was  probably  suggested  to  some  me- 
dieval inventor  by  the  practice  of  sucking  liquids 
through  a  tube  or  straw. 

An  odd  event  in  connection  with  these  at- 
mospheric pumps  occurred  in  1766.  A  tinsmith  of 
Seville,  in  Spain,  undertook  to  raise  water  from 
a  well  sixty  feet  deep  by  one  of  these  atmospheric 
pumps.  Of  course  he  failed.  But  he  was  bent 
on  knowing  the  reason  why.  He  descended  the 
well  to  make  examinations  while  the  attendant 
at  the  top  worked  the  pump.  Finding  no  reason 
why  the  pump  should  not  raise  the  water,  he  lost 
his  temper  and  dashed  the  hammer  that  he  had 
with  him  against  the  tin  pipe,  and  made  a  small 
hole  in  it  a  few  feet  above  the  water.  Immedi- 
ately the  water  ascended  the  pipe  and  flowed  out 
at  the  top. 

The  explanation  of  this  is  simple.  The  en- 
trance of  the  air  in  tiny  bubbles  through  this 
hole  made  a  mixture  that  was  much  lighter  than 
water  alone,  and  the  action  of  the  ascending  bub- 
bles helped  to  raise  the  water. 


A  is  a  novel  water-raising  device  which  consists  of  a  number  of  ropes 
that  run  through  the  water,  which  adheres  to  them.  They  are  run  at 
high  speed  over  the  pulley  and  the  water  is  thrown  off  as  shown. 

B  is  a  screw-pump  operated  by  holding  to  the  rail  and  rotating  the 
treadwheel.  This  turns  the  shaft  and  the  water  runs  up  the  big 
flat  "  threads  "  as  shown. 


Cis  a  Chinese  device,  the  original  of  the  "chain-pump,"  operated  by 
holding  on  to  the  hand-rail  and  stepping  on  the  radial  steps  which 
rotates  the  shaft-carry  drum  around  which  is  the  chain  of  buckets. 
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Now   for  the  final   type   of   pump  — the    force-  to    see,    and    a    few    moments'    observation    will 

pump.     As   the   operating  limit   of   the   ordinary  demonstrate   its   efficiency,   as   the   insect's   abdo- 

suction-pump    was   not    great    enough    for    many  men  rapidly  assumes  a  crimson  rotundity.     The 

purposes,  a  new  form  was  devised  that  put  the  drinking   apparatus    of    many    animals    seems    to 

sucker  near  the  water,   and  then  enough  power  be  of  the  force-pump  type.    A  mouthful  of  water 

was  applied  to  the  handle  to  lift  the  water  above  is  taken,  which  is  then  carried  up  the  throat  by 


A,  bellows-pump;  B,  pump  that  operates  like  working  a  hat  inside  out 
and  back  again  ;  C,  a  queer  circular  pump  ;  Z),  perhaps  the  original 
type  of  double-acting  force-pump — the  bellows  at  the  left  is  descend- 
ing, forcing  the  water  as  shown  by  the  arrows,  while  the  right-hand 
bellows  is  extending  and  drawing  water  from  supply  as  shown  by 


the  sucker.  This  type  can  lift  water  to  any  height 
or  put  it  in  tanks  against  any  pressure,  its  work 
depending  only  on  the  strength  of  the  materials 
and  the  power  applied. 

The  first  pump  of  this  kind  was  probably  one 
of  the  bellows-pumps.  It  is  probably  of  great 
antiquity,  for  the  usefulness  of  such  a  pump  was 
too  great  not  to  be  soon  recognized.  In  Fig.  4, 
D,  is  shown  another  form  of  the  bellows-pump, 
using  the  lantern-shaped  bellows.  This  is  a  rep- 
resentation of  one  used  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  best  of  these  pumps  were  weak,  and  it  was 
not  until  metal  was  used  throughout  that  a  stream 
of  much  force  could  be  got  from  them.  The 
principle  of  operation  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  most  powerful  pumps  of  our  time.  As  the 
handle  is  worked  up  and  down,  the  bellows  are 
alternately  extended  and  compressed.  When  one 
of  the  bellows  is  full  of  liquid  and  then  com- 
pressed, the  liquid  can  escape  only  through  the 
outlet  pipe,  for  the  valves  prevent  its  return  to 
the  inlet. 

These  are  well  enough  for  man-made  machin- 
ery, but  it  is  to  the  animal  world  that  we  must 
look  for  pumps  in  their  perfection.  The  mosquito 
has  as  pretty  a  suction-pump  as  one  would  care 


muscular  contraction,  as  you  can  see  by  watching 
any  horse  while  drinking. 

But  no  prettier  pump  is  known  than  an  animal's 
heart.  A  tribute  to  its  perfection  was  paid  by 
M.  Bedaut,  who  made  a  force-pump  in  imitation 
of  the  human  heart.  It  crudely  resembled  this 
organ,  and  was  called  by  him  "La  coeur" — the 
heart.  Clement  B.  Davis. 

THE  BLOOM  OF  A  CENTURY-PLANT 

When  the  century-plant  at  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
Bronx  Park,  New  York  City,  bloomed  a  few 
months  ago,  it  brought  forth  an  astonishing  num- 
ber of  inquiries  showing  the  popular  belief  that 
the  plant  does  not  bear  flowers  until  it  is  a  cen- 
tury old.  Many  asked  if  it  had  been  at  the 
gardens  for  one  hundred  years,  and  these  in- 
quirers also  wanted  to  know  if  it  would  not  bloom 
again  for  another  hundred  years.  The  name 
"century"  has  been  applied  to  these  plants  from 
the  mistaken  belief  that  they  must  be  one  hundred 
years  old  before  they  bloom,  a  notion  probably 
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due  to  the  fact  that  plants  under  cultivation  in 
conservatories  blossom  much  later  in  life  than 
those  in  their  natural  surroundings.  On  the  table- 
lands   of    Mexico,    where    they    are    extensively 


THE    CENTURY-PLANT    IN    BLOOM. 
After  blooming  it  dies. 

grown,  they  flower  when  they  are  from  seven 
to  ten  years  old.  Century-plants  die  after  flower- 
ing. 

On  warm,  sunny  days,  the  flower  stalk  some- 
times grows  three  and  one  half  inches  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  a  growth  of  six  inches  a  day  has 
been  recorded.  The  blossoms,  often  as  many  as 
a  thousand  in  number,  are  produced  on  the  end 
of  a  long,  branched  scape,  where  they  cluster  to 
form  a  panicle,  of  which  the  lower  branches  come 
into  bloom  first. 

Century-plants  are  commonly  regarded  as  cacti. 
This  mistake  originated  from  the  fact  that  they 
have  thick,  fleshy  leaves,  which  are  spine-tipped, 
and  often  armed  with  sharp  teeth  along  the  mar- 
gin. They  are  members  of  the  Amaryllis  family, 
to  which  the  common  garden  narcissus  and  daf- 
fodil belong. 

Strong  and  useful  fibers  are  obtained  from  the 
leaves,  and  to-day  the  poorer  classes  of  Mexicans 
use  them  as  thatch  for  their  cottages,  while  vine- 
gar, molasses,  and  beverages  are  made  from  the 
plants. 

The  Aztecs  also  made  paper  from  these  leaves, 
which  was  of  fine  quality,  and  many  painted 
manuscripts,  and  curious-looking  drawings,  exe- 
cuted on  this  paper,  are  still  in  existence. 


THE  GREATEST  OF  SHARKS 

The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New 
York  City,  has  recently  placed  on  exhibition  one 
of  the  most  imposing  of  marine  wonders  :  a  shark's 
jaw  big  enough  to  hold,  with  room  to  spare,  six 
men  standing  upright,  and  having  more  than  two 
hundred  dagger-like  teeth,  many  of  them  more 
than  six  inches  in  length.  The  length  of  the 
shark  itself  must  have  been  eighty  feet  or  more, 
if  we  may  estimate  its  size  in  proportion  to  that 
of  the  teeth.  It  lived  some  millions  of  years  ago, 
during  what  is  known  to  geologists  as  the  Eocene 
period,  and  frequented  the  coast  region  of  South 
Carolina,  where  the  teeth  were  found  in  the  phos- 
phate beds.  It  was,  so  far  as  there  is  any  evi- 
dence, the  biggest  and  fiercest  fish  that  ever  lived. 
Only  the  huge  teeth  are  now  found,  and  these 
have  been  the  guide  in  the  preparation  of  a  model 
of  the  jaw,  the  work  having  been  done  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Bashford  Dean  of  Colum- 
bia University.  It  is  the  only  mounted  specimen 
of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The  teeth  grew  in  the 
jaw  in  the  same  way  in  which  they  grow  in  the 
big  white  shark,  or  "man-eater,"  of  the  present 
day.  The  largest  species  of  living  sharks  are  the 
whale-sharks  and  the  basking-sharks.     These,  al- 


THE  HUGE  MOUTH  OF  A  SHARK. 

though  they  attain  a  length  of  from  forty  to  fifty 
feet,  are  harmless.  They  have  small  teeth,  and 
feed  on  the  minute  organisms  that  abound  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea.    They  are  dull  and  sluggish. 
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THE  LAST  PASSENGER-PIGEON 

The  wild  passenger-pigeons  were  extremely 
plentiful  in  the  early  days  of  this  country.  Rec- 
ords exist  of  flocks  of  almost  unbelievable  mira- 


THE    LAST   PASSENGER-PIGEON. 

This  last  of  the  passenger-pigeons  is  in  a  cage  at  the 

Cincinnati  Zoological  Garden. 

bers.  Our  grandfathers  tell  of  some  that  were 
so  large  that  their  passing  caused  a  darkness 
similar  to  that  of  an  eclipse. 

Audubon,  writing  of  a  similar  flock,  says : 

The  more  I  advanced  the  more  pigeons  I  met.  The 
air  was  literally  filled  with  them.  The  daylight,  in 
full  midday,  was  obscured  as  by  an  eclipse  ;  the  buzzing 
of  their  wings  stunned  me,  and  gave  me  a  sleepy  sen- 
sation. .  .  .  The  branches  gave  way  under  the  weight, 
cracked  and  fell,  bringing  to  the  ground  and  crushing 
the  closely  packed  flocks  which  covered  every  part  of 
the  trees.  It  was  a  lamentable  scene  of  tumult  and 
confusion.  In  vain  I  tried  to  speak  or  even  to  call 
the  persons  nearest  to  me.  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
I  could  hear  the  guns  fire,  and  I  only  perceived  they 
had  fired  by  seeing  them  reload  their  arms.  The  uproar 
continued  all  night.  .  .  .  The  pigeons  were  piled  in 
heaps,  each  took  what  he  wished,  and  the  pigs  were 
left  to  satiate  themselves  on  the  remainder. 

In  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  the  birds 
have  almost,  if  not  quite,  disappeared  from  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  Occasional 
reports  of  flocks  have  been  received  from  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  some  people  have  re- 


ported nesting-places,  but  none  of  these  state- 
ments has  been  verified  by  skilled  observers.  To 
settle  the  question  as  to  whether  the  pigeons  still 
exist,  a  number  of  well-known  naturalists  offered 
a  reward  for  reports  of  birds  in  their  undisturbed 
nesting-places.  That  offer  has  been  open  for  a 
year,  and  will  be  continued  until  the  autumn  of 
this  year,  but  up  to  the  present  time  (June  15) 
no  trustworthy  information  has  been  received. 
This  makes  it  seem  probable  that  the  one  bird 
in  captivity  for  the  last  nineteen  years,  in  the 
garden  of  the  Cincinnati  Zoological  Company,  is 
the  last  in  existence.  This  is  the  remaining  sur- 
vivor of  a  small  flock  secured  several  years  ago. 

AN  EXAMPLE  OF  "NATURAL  GRAFTING" 

In  the  public  park  at  Wildwood,  New  Jersey,  the 
branch  of  one  tree  has  been  so  completely 
"grafted"  or  grown  into  the  trunk  of  another 
as  to  make  a  very  solid  union  of  the  trees.  From 
IS 


A   CURIOUS    EXAMPLE   OF   NATURAL   GRAFTING. 

this  fact  the  two  trees  take  the  name  "The  Union," 
as  proclaimed  by  a  sign  calling  the  attention  of 
the  passers-by  to  this  remarkable  freak  of  nature. 
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LEAF  FANCY-WORK  OF  THE  LONG  AGO 

From  thirty-five  to  forty-five  years  ago  a  fa- 
vorite "fancy-work"  of  the  ladies  was  the  making 
of  leaf  lace. 

Leaves  were  soaked  in  water  for  about  six 
weeks  till  the  soft  parts  were  somewhat  decayed. 
They  were  then  placed  in  soapy  water,  and  boiled 
for  a  short  time.  Next  they  were  floated  on 
cardboard  or  glass,  and  the  soft  parts  removed 
by  the  aid  of  a  soft  brush.  The  "lace"  that  re- 
mained  was   of  a   brownish   or   dirty   color,   but 


DETAIL    OF    THE    VEINING    IN    THE    INDIA    LEAF. 

CHEMICAL  "  TREES  OR  PLANTS  " 

If  silicate  of  soda,  commonly  known  as  "water 
glass,"  is  placed  in  a  tumbler,  or  preferably  in 
some  square  receptacle  with  straight  glass  sides, 
and  in  this  solution  there  is  dropped  a  few 
crystals  of  almost  any  kind  of  chemical,  such  as 
copper  chlorid,  manganese  sulphate,  nickel 
chloric!,    or   cobalt    chlorid,   the   crystals   dissolve 


AN    INDIA   LEAF-LACE    SOUVENIR. 


soaking  it  for  a  short  time  in  a  weak  solution  of 
chlorid  of  lime  whitened  it. 

The  leaves  were  arranged  in  a  variety  of  fanci- 
ful forms,  or  pasted  in  blank-books  or  on  cards. 
A  favorite  form  was  in  "set  pieces"  under  glass 
domes,  as  with  the  wax-flower  designs  of  those 
days.  Sometimes  such  collections  were  sold  at 
fairs,  and  often,  by  "chance"  tickets,  the  income 
of  the  fair  was  increased  by  many  dollars. 

To  this  day  the  making  of  leaf  lace  is  espe- 
cially popular  in  India,  where  it  is  sold  in  decora- 
tions or  for  souvenirs.  The  illustrations  accom- 
panying this  article  are  from  specimens  obtained 
in  that  country. 

Leaf-lace  making  is  a  pleasing  and  instructive 
occupation.  Many  beautiful  gifts  may  thus  be 
made,  and  much  botanical  knowledge  gained. 


PLANT-LIKE    CHEMICAL 


or  spread  out  through  the  syrup-like  substance 
in  a  manner  that  resembles  the  appearance  of 
water  plants.  The  result  of  such  an  experiment 
can  be  readily  seen  in  the  above  illustration. 
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^"BECAUSE-  WE 
[WANT  TO  KNOW" 


WHY  YOUR  QUESTION  WAS  NOT  ANSWERED 
If  you  did  not  receive  an  answer  to  your  question,  it  was  probably  for 
one  of  these  two  reasons: 

i.  It  was  not  of  sufficient  general  interest  for  publication,  and  you 
neglected  to  inclose  the  required  stamped  and  self-addressed  envelop 
for  a  personal  reply  by  mail. 

2.  A  letter  to  you  was  returned  by  the  Post-office  because  you  did 
not  include  street  and  house  number  in  your  address. 

THE  WHIPPOORWILL  AND  NIGHT-HAWK 

Oxford,  N.  C. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  Please  tell  me  if  the  whippoorwill 
is  only  a  kind  of  bat,  or  a  "different"  bird. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Elizabeth   Gibson. 

The  whippoorwill  is  a  true  bird.  The  bat  is 
not  a  bird,  but  a  four-footed  flying  animal  with 
the  fore  limbs  modified  into  wings.  But  I  am 
not  surprised  that  you  have  confused  the  one 
with  the  other,  as  the  flight  of  both  are  similar. 
Professor  Hornaday  refers  to  the  flight  of  the 
bat :  "In  the  early  twilight,  gliding  on  swift  yet 
noiseless  wings  up  and  down  the  shaded  streets 
and  roads,  and  occasionally  making  a  friendly 
diversion  into  an  open  window,  or  through  your 
veranda,  partly  for  business  purposes  and  partly 
as  an  evidence  of  a  friendly  regard." 

F.  M.  Chapman  thus  refers  to  the  silent  flight 
of  the  whippoorwill : 

"In  walking  through  rather  densely  grown 
woods  I  have  sometimes  been  surprised  by  hav- 
ing a  whippoorwill  fly  up  from  beneath  my  feet 
and  disappear  in  the  surrounding  growth.     I  say 


THE    WHIPPOORWILL. 


The  whippoorwill  is  also  often  confused  with 
the  night-hawk,  which  belongs  to  the  same  fam- 
ily of  birds.  The  whippoorwill,  while  uttering 
the  call  that  gives  it  the  name,  is  seldom  seen. 


surprised,  because  the  bird's  flight  is  as  noiseless 
as  a  moth's,  and  this  unusual,  ghostly  silence  is 
almost  as  startling  as  a  whir  of  a  grouse." 


Both  photographs  on  this  pa^e  are  by  the  Re 

West  Haven,  Connecticut. 

The  night-hawk  is  as  conspicuously  seen  as  are 
the  bats,  flying  at  twilight. 

"Soon  after  sunset  he  mounts  high  in  the  air 
to  course  for  insects.  Bat-like,  he  flies  errati- 
cally about,  and  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals 
utters  a  loud  nasal  pecnt,  this  call  being  followed 
by  two  or  three  unusually  quick,  flitting  wing- 
beats.  Long  after  the  light  has  faded  from  the 
western  horizon,  we  may  hear  this  voice  from 
the  starlit  heavens,  for  the  night-hawk  is  one  of 
our  few  truly  nocturnal  birds. 

"Occasionally  the  peents  are  given  more  rap- 
idly, and  after  calling  several  times  in  close  suc- 
cession, the  bird,  on  half-closed  wings,  dives 
earthward  with  such  speed  that  one  fears  for  his 
safety;  but  just  before  the  ground  is  reached,  he 
checks  his  rapid  descent  by  an  abrupt  turn,  and 
on  leisurely  wing  again  mounts  upward  to  repeat 
this  game  of  sky-coasting.  At  the  moment  the 
turn  is  made  one  may  hear  a  rushing,  booming 
sound,  which,  as  writers  have  remarked,  can  be 
imitated  in  tone  by  blowing  across  the  bung-hole 
of  any  empty  barrel.  It  is  made  by  the  passage 
of  the  air  through  the  bird's  primaries  (wing 
feathers)."    Both  birds  have  many  weird  ways. 


"  SHE    WALKED    TO    THE    COTTAGE,    AND    THERE    SAT    THE    OLD    WOMAN    UPON    THE    DOOR-STEP. 

WHEN    POLLY    PUT    THE    KETTLE    ON 

(A    New  England  Mother  Goose) 

BY  CAROLINE  STETSON  ALLEN 


There  was  once  a  little  girl  who  was  always 
somewhere  else.  When  breakfast  was  over,  and 
her  two  sisters  all  ready  to  start  for  school,  this 
little  girl  was  never  to  be  found. 

Then  her  mother  would  say,  "Where  can  Polly 
be?  See  if  she  is  up-stairs,  Molly."  Molly  would 
look  in  all  the  rooms,  and  say,  "No,  I  can't  find 
her.     She  must  be  somewhere  else." 

At  last  her  mother  told  a  wise  fairy  all  about 
the  trouble  she  had  with  her  little  daughter.  And 
the  wise  fairy  told  the  mother  just  what  to  do. 
Then  the  mother  called  the  child  to  her,  and  said: 
"This  is  too  bad,  Polly  dear !  I  shall  have  to  do 
something  to  help  you  to  be  in  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time." 

"I  had  rather  be  somewhere  else,"  said  Polly. 
She  did  not  see  that,  while  speaking,  her  mother 
took  a  bunch  of  blue  larkspur  and  waved  it  three 
times  before  the  face  of  the  clock. 

In  a  flash  Polly  found  herself  in  the  middle  of 
a  wide  green  field.  Polly  knew  it  was  a  long 
way  from  home,  because  she  had  played  in  all  the 
fields  within  two  miles  of  their  house.  This  field 
she  had  never  seen  before.     Many  pretty  daisies 


whitened  the  grass,  and  Polly  thought,  "How 
nice  it  is  here !     I  will  make  a  long  daisy-chain." 

So  she  picked  a  lapful  of  daisies,  and  sat  upon 
the  soft  green  grass,  and  made  a  chain.  "I  am 
glad  I  am  somewhere  else,"  said  Polly  to  herself. 
"When  tea-time  comes,  I  won't  have  to  put  on 
the  kettle." 

I  must  tell  you  that  Molly  and  Sally  and  Polly 
had,  through  the  day,  their  little  tasks  about  the 
house;  and  one  of  these  tasks  was  to  help  their 
mother  to  get  ready  the  good  hot  supper. 

Well,  Polly  made  the  daisy-chain,  and  then  she 
made  a  daisy-bracelet.  A  meadow-lark  flew  over 
to  where  she  was  sitting,  and  sang  to  her.  So 
Polly  was  glad. 

This  was  all  very  well.  But  by  and  by  the  sun 
grew  hot,  and  Polly  became  very  hungry.  So  she 
walked  over  to  where  she  saw  a  cow  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  field.  The  cow  looked  at  her  kindly, 
with  its  big,  round  eyes,  so  Polly  said : 

"Cushy  cow  bonny,  let  down  thy  milk, 
And  I  will  give  thee  a  gown  of  silk, 
A  gown  of  silk  and  a  silver  tee, 
If  thou  wilt  let  down  thy  milk  to  me." 
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But  the  cow  said :  "Moo-oo-ooo !  I  'd  rather  be 
somewhere  else  !"  And  the  cow  jumped  over  the 
wall  into  the  next  field,  and  ran  away. 

At  this,  Polly  felt  a  little  sad.  But  she  said  to 
herself,  "Oh,  well,  I  '11  go  to  the  old  woman."   For 

There  was  an  old  woman, 
And,  what  do  you  think? 

She  lived  upon  nothing 
But  victuals  and  drink  ! 

So  Polly  felt  pretty  sure  of  getting  something 
to  eat. 

She  walked  to  the  old  woman's  cottage,  and 
there  sat  the  old  woman  upon  the  door-step. 

"I  am  hungry,"  said  Polly.  "Will  you  please 
give  me  some  bread?" 

"You  surely  don't  need  food !"  cried  the  old 
woman,  ."for 

"What  are  little  girls  made  of?  made  of? 
What  are  little  girls  made  of? 
Sugar  and  spice,  and  things  that  are  nice  ; 
And  that  's  what  little  girls  are  made  of  ! 

"As  for  me,  I  'd  rather  be  somewhere  else."  And 
she  jumped  up  and  went  into  the  cottage. 

"Crosspatch, 
Draw  the  latch, 
Sit  by  the  fire  and  spin," 

muttered  Polly,'  for  she  felt  quite  upset. 

Just  then  she  saw  a  little  boy  under  a  mul- 
berry-tree.    He  had  a   small   dish   in   one   hand, 


and  in  the  dish  was  something  brown.  "Perhaps 
it  is  pudding,"  thought  Polly,  "and  perhaps  the 
little  boy  will  give  me  some  of  it." 

So  she  went  closer,  and  said:  "Little  boy,  I  am 
hungry.     What  is  in  your  dish?" 

"Mustard,"  answered  the  little  boy,  sadly,  and 
he  began  to  cry. 

Then  Polly  knew  he  must  be  Jacky,  for  she  re- 
membered 

When  Jacky  's  a  very  good  boy, 

He  shall  have  cakes  and  a  custard  ; 

But  when  he  does  nothing  but  cry, 
He  shall  have  nothing  but  mustard. 

"I  wish  you  had  been  good,"  said  Polly. 

"Are  you  good  ?"  asked  Jacky,  wiping  his  eyes. 

"No,  I  'm  not.  But  I  'm  going  to  be,"  said 
Polly.    And  she  ran  home  as  fast  as  she  could  go. 

When  Polly  got  home  she  found  her  own  dear 
mother  rocking  by  the  fire.  Polly  climbed  up 
into  her  lap,  and  gave  her  a  hug. 

"Home  is  good !  And  I  want  to  be  a  help," 
said  little  Polly.  Then  Polly's  mother  looked  very 
happy.     She  smiled,  and  she  smiled. 

"Is  it  almost  supper-time?"  asked  Polly. 

"Yes,"  said  her  mother.     "It  is  almost  six. 

"Molly,  call  the  muffin-man, 
Sally,  blow  the  bellows  strong, 
Polly,  put  the  kettle  on, 
And  we  '11  all  take  tea  !" 

And  Polly  fairly  flew  to  put  on  the  kettle  ! 


""'HOME    IS    GOOD!     AND    I    WANT   TO   BE    A    HELP,'    SAID    POLLY. 
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KEADY    FOR    THE    START.   '       BY    PHYLLIS    WITHINGTON,    AGE    13.       (SILVER    BADGE.) 


A  glance  at  the  League  pages  this  month  will  suffice  to 
show  that  this  is  the  banner  month  for  the  young  photog- 
raphers. There  must  have  been  some  magic  in  the  sub- 
ject, "Ready  for  the  Start,"  or  else  the  girls  and  boys  who 
wield  the  camera  were  themselves  just  primed  for  summer 
scenes  and  portraits  when  the  competition  was  announced. 
Scores  of  beautiful  photographs  literally  poured  in,  day 
after  day,  and  the  task  of  deciding  upon  the  best  and 
awarding  the  prizes  was  no  easy  one.  And  when  this  was 
at  last  accomplished,  there  remained  such  an  array  of 
admirable  pictures,  almost  equally  deserving,   that  it  was 


decided  to  add  one  page  to  the  usual  number  this  month,  and 
to  print  a  sort  of  double-page  "  exhibition  "  (see  pages 
1046  and  1047)  which  should,  at  least,  afford  to  the  young 
senders  of  these  pictures,  and  to  their  fellow-members  of 
the  League,  an  opportunity  of  seeing  for  themselves  how 
excellent  their  work  has  been,  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 
The  camera-lovers  have  covered  themselves  with  glory. 

But  while  theirs  is  the  place  of  honor  this  month  —  and 
none  of  their  fellow-competitors  will  begrudge  it  to  them  — 
yet  the  work  of  the  artists  and  the  writers  is  also  worthy 
of  all  praise,  and  of  the  splendid  record  of  the  League. 


PRIZE-WINNERS,  COMPETITION  No.  139 

In  making  the  awards,  contributors'  ages  are  considered. 

PROSE.     Silver  badges,  Anna  Torrey  (age  13),  Providence,  R.  I.  ;  Hattie  M.  Wulke  (age  16),  Topeka,  Kans.  ;  Susan 

E.  Duffield  (age  10),  Princeton,  N.  J. 

VERSE.     Gold  badge,  Alice  Trimble  (age  15),  Moylan,  Pa. 

Silver  badges,  Harriet  Dyer  Price  (age  9),   New  York  City;  Eleanora  May  Bell  (age  11),   Georgetown,   Ky.  ;    Ethel 

H.  Jones  (age  12),  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  ;  Alice  Sweeney  (age  15),  Lawrence,  Mass.  ;  Rebeka  A.  Polk  (age  14),  Colora,  Md.  ; 

Clarissa  Cooley  Jacobus  (age  7),  Hartford,  Cc-in. 

DRAWINGS.      Silver  badges,  Helen  D.  Baker  (age  14),  Nordhoff,  Cal.  ;   Lynn  E.  Hoffman  (age  16),  New  Alexandria, 

Pa.  ;  Dora  Stopford  (age  16),  Overton,  England;  Constance  M.  Couper  (age  13),  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.      Silver  badges,   Phyllis   Withington    (age    13),    Cleveland,    O.  ,«   Catharine   D.   Long   (age    12), 

Mexico  City,  D.  F.  ;  Hester  Barber  (age  14),   Topeka,   Kans.;  Beryl  Varnell  (age    14),   Richmond,  111.;  Helene  M. 

Roesch  (age  9),  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ;  Laura  Russell  (age  15),  Hartford,  Conn.  ;  Richard  Liiders  (age  13),  Jersey  City, 

N.  J.  ;  Nancy  Jay  (age  10),  New  York  City;  Maybelle  Bartholomew  (age  15),  West  Newton,   Mass.  ;  Ann  Corlett 

(age  12),  Cleveland,  O. 

PUZZLE-MAKING.     Gold  badge,  Eugene  Scott  (age  13),  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Sdver  badge,  Marjorie  K.  Gibbons  (age  14),  Paignton,  England. 

PUZZLE  ANSWERS.     Gold  badge,  Frank  Black  (age  12),  Millport,  O. 

Silver  badge,  James  K.  Angell  (age  13),  Waverly,  N.  Y. 
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IN   SUNSHINE 

BY    ALICE    TRIMBLE    (AGE    I  5) 

(Gold  Badge) 

Across  the  valley  my  city  lies, 

On  the  hills  that  are  catching  the  morning  light ; 
Its  spires  reach  out  to  the  shining  skies, 

And  bid  "God-speed"  to  the  flying  night. 

In  the  valley  below  the  mists  lie  white  ; 

But  shining  and  stately  and  fair  to  see, 
With  never  a  cloud  to  hide  its  light, 

My  beautiful  city  is  waiting  for  me. 

Will  I  ever  be  able  to  go  to  that  town 

Through  the  mists  that  encircle  the  foot  of  the  hill? 
Can  I  reach  the  fair  city  that  lies  like  a  crown 

On  its  summit?  that  knows  neither  sadness  nor  ill? 

Oh,  sometime  I  '11  go  through  the  valley  of  mist. 
Through  the  vapors  so  silent  and  cold  and  gray, 

And  up  to  the  city,  by  sunlight  kissed, 

I  shall  hasten,  though  tired,  at  the  close  of  day. 


of  course,  yet  I  dared  not  refuse  it,  for  I  knew  the  chief 
would  feci  deeply  wounded  if  I  did. 


'KEADY    FOR    THE    START.  BY    CHARLES    INGALLS    MORTON 


"Later,  however,  I  was  able  to  repay  his  kindness  in 
a  way  very  dear  to  the  red  man.  But  that  is  another 
story, — to  be  told,  perhaps,  at  another  camp-fire." 


I 


SUNNY  DAYS 

BY    MAB    NORTON    BARBER    (AGE    II) 

I  always  love  the  sunny  days, 
The  best  days  in  the  year. 

I  always  love  to  see  the  sun  ; 
Cloudy  days  are  drear. 

I  love  to  see  the  sunbeams  glance 
On  the  swift  bright  brook, 

And  see  the  little  ripples  dance, 
And  wink  with  a  knowing  look. 

I  love  to  read  St.  Nicholas 
On  a  dark  and  dreary  day, 

And  there  to  find  my  own  little  sun, 
To  light  my  own  little  way. 


I'ECT'ik    READY    FOR    THE    SI'AR'I 


I1V    MARY    RUDDY    CLIFFORD,    AGE    16. 


A   CAMP-FIRE   STORY 

BY    GAYRITE    GARNER     (AGE     14) 

(Honor  Member) 
We  had  all  gathered  around  the  camp-fire  and  were 
waiting  eagerly  for  Uncle  Dick  to  begin  his  story. 
Every  one  enjoyed  Uncle  Dick's  stories,  for  -as  he  was 
a  great  hunter,  and  had  had  many  adventures,  he  was 
always  able  to  tell  a  true  story. 

"Several  years  ago,"  began  Uncle  Dick,  "while  hunt- 
ing in  the  mountains  with  a  party  of  friends,  there 
occurred  a  little  incident  which  I  shall  always  remem- 
ber. 

"One  evening  when  we  returned  to  camp,  we  found 
my  faithful  watch-dog  dead.  He  had  been  pierced 
through  the  heart  with  an  arrow,  which  indicated,  only 
too  plainly,  Indians.  Therefore,  we  were  not  at  all 
surprised,  later  in  the  evening,  when  an  Indian  chief 
came  riding  toward  our  camp.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  our  firearms  were  in  readiness,  and,  although  we 
accepted  his  pipe  of  peace,  we  still  suspicioned  treach- 
ery. 

"The  chief  explained,  in  broken  English,  that  one  "of 
his  braves  had  accidentally  killed  the  dog,  but  as  they 
were  'heap  sorry,'  he  had  brought  a  horse  for  the  owner 
of  the  dog.     I  did  not  wish  to  accept  so  fine  an  animal, 


A  CAMP-FIRE  SKETCH 

BY   ANNA   TORREY    (AGE    13) 

(Silver  Badge) 

We  were  camping  in  the  Maine  woods,  my  father 
I,  with  Admeek,  our  Indian  guide.     It  is  the  first  n 


and 
ight 


READY  FOR  THE  START.    BY  ALICE  WANGENHEIM,  AGE  I 
(HONOR  MEMBER.) 

that   I   am   describing,  because  the  first  impression 
the    strongest.      We    sat    cross-legged    around    the 


was 
fire 
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after  supper,  spreading  out  our  hands  to  the  genial 
blaze,  and  resting  after  our  day's  work.  Admeek,  at 
my  request,  regaled  us  with  weird,  fantastic  tales  and 
legends,  which  made  me  involuntarily  shiver,  glance 
over  my  shoulder,  and  draw  closer  to  the  light  and 
warmth.  At  last,  in  spite  of  Admeek  and  his  thrilling 
stories,  we  began  to  get  sleepy,  and  Father  produced 
three  heavy  blankets  from  the  pack.  We  each  took 
one,  and  Father  and  I  rolled  ourselves  in  ours,  and  lay 
down  by  the  fire,  while  Admeek,  wrapping  his  around 
him,  remained  seated,  leaning  against  a  great  log,  as  he 
was  to  keep  the  first  watch. 


SOMETHING    USEFUL    IN    SUMMER.  BY    HELEN    D.     BAKER,    AGE    14. 

(SILVER    BATG  ~   ) 

Father  was  soon  asleep,  but  I  lay  awake  for  some  time, 
watching  the  fire,  and  listening  to  the  sounds  of  night. 
Far  off  in  the  deep  woods,  a  wildcat  screamed,  and  the 
hooting  of  an  owl  and  the  dismal  call  of  a  whippoor- 
will  close  by  only  enhanced  the  general  stillness.  Once, 
hearing  a  rustling  in  the  bushes,  I  looked  up  and  saw 
a  fawn,  staring  at  the  fire  with  startled,  lustrous  eyes. 
Overhead,  through  the  thick  foliage,  I  could  catch,  here 
and  there,  the  gleam  of  a  star,  or  a  bit  of  dark  blue 
sky.  The  firelight  flickered  softly  over  the  tall  shad- 
owy trees,  the  sleeping  form  of  my  father,  the  stoic 
face  of  the  Indian  guide,  and  danced  back  to  beat 
against  the  wall  of  darkness  outside.  All  the  world 
seemed  sleeping,  and  as  I  watched  the  soft  light  of  the 
fire,  flickering  to  and  fro,  and  playing  hide-and-seek 
with  the  shadows,  I,  too,  fell  asleep. 

A  SUNNY  DAY  (?) 

BY    ELEANORA    MAY   BELL    (AGE    II) 

(Silver  Badge) 
One  little  toy,  and  two  little  girls, 

Quarreling  over  their  play  ; 
Two  little  frowns,  and  lots  of  cross  words, 

Oh,  what  a  sunny  day  ! 


VILLANELLE;  WOODS  IN  THE  SUNSHINE 

BY   BRUCE   T.    SIM.0NDS    (AGE    15) 

(Honor  Member) 
When  woods  are  bathed  in  sunshine  bright 

Of  calm  yet  crisp  autumnal  days, 
How  dazzling  is  the  golden  light ! 

The  scarlet  leaves,  with  droll  delight, 

Dance  in  the  breeze  like  rubied  fays, 
When  woods  are  bathed  in  sunshine  bright ; 

Apollo's  darts,  with  rapid  flight, 

Half  pierce  the  amethystine  haze  ; 
How  dazzling  is  the  golden  light ! 

And  gentians  which  had  closed  in  fright 

Will  open  to  the  yellow  rays 
When  woods  are  bathed  in  sunshine  bright ; 

While  near  and  far,  o'er  dale  and  height, 
The  trees  in  splendor  seem  to  blaze  ; — 
How  dazzling  is  the  golden  light  ! 

So  Nature,  with  this  radiant  sight, 

Bewilders  while  she  charms  the  gaze  ; 
When  woods  are  bathed  in  sunshine  bright. 
How  dazzling  is  the  golden  light ! 


A  CAMP-FIRE  STORY 

BY    CAROL    JOHNS    (AGE    1 2) 

Four  years  ago,  in  Maine,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  telling 
a  true  bear  story,  a  very  exciting  one  that  happened 
to  me  while  spending  several  weeks  in  Minnesota  in 
the  fall  of  1903. 

We  were  all  seated  around  a  fire,  telling  stories. 
After  a  few  members  of  our  party  had  told  some  stories 
of  hunting  and  ghosts,  I  was  called  upon  to  tell  one. 
As  I  was  just  eight  and  a  girl,  no  one  expected  a  true 
story,  but  when  they  heard  it,  they  seemed  to  like  it, 
and  so  I  am  going  to  tell  it  now. 

One  rather  cool  evening,  just  as  the  sun  was  setting, 
making  the  western  sky  glow  with  the  crimson  color, 
my  mother,  her  cousin,  a  little  girl,  and  I  were  making 
our  way  back  to  our  cottage.  We  came  to  a  rather  dark 
turn  in  the  road.  My  mother  said  :  "Oh,  it  seems  just 
as  though  there  ought  to  be  a  bear  here,  it  is  so  dark, 
and  the  trees  grow  so  thick."  She  had  hardly  spoken 
these  words  when,  around  the  bend,  came  an  enormous 
bear.  We  stood  still ;  it  seemed  to  me  for  a  moment 
I  could  never  move  again. 

I  glanced  at  my  cousin  ;  she  was  staring,  her  face 
white  and  her  eyes  nearly  popping  out  of  her  head. 
My  mother  was  very  still.  The  bear,  who  had  been 
standing  still,  too,  now  came  forward,  and,  to  our  sur- 
prise and  relief,  we  saw  a  man  coming  up  after  him 
with  a  rope  in  his  hand  to  which  the  bear  was  tied  ; 
but  in  our  fright  we  had  not  noticed  it. 

After  a  while,  we  learned  that  the  man  was  traveling 
with  a  circus,  and  in  some  way  he  had  become  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest.  The  bear's  name  was  Bruin,  and 
as  they  stayed  in  the  neighborhood  for  several  days,  I 
made  his  acquaintance. 

It  really  has  been  a  long  time  since  this  occurred, 
but  I  have  never  been  able  to  forget  it.  And  I  must 
acknowledge  I  am  rather  proud  to  be  able  to  tell  thrs 
story  of  my  adventure  with  a  bear  and  know  it  is  true. 
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"READY    FOR   THE    START."       BY   JOSEPHINE 
L.    LIVINGOOD,    AGE    IO. 


'HEADY    FOR    THE    START.  BY    CATHARINE   D.    LONG, 

AGE    12.       (SILVER    BADGE.) 


READY  FOR  THE  START.         BY  HESTER 
BARBER,   AGE   14.       (SILVER    BADGE.) 


A  RECIPE  FOR  A  SUNNY  DAY 

BY    ETHEL   H.    JONES    (AGE    12) 

{Silver  Badge) 
Two  ripples  of  laughter,  a  velvet  nook, 
Some  mossy  stones,  and  a  wandering  brook, 
A  half-dozen  birds,  and  a  song  or  two, 
A  pinch  of  sweet  odors,  one  friendship  true, 
A  sprinkle  of  buds  and  green  leaves  so  bright, 
A  small  sprig  of  youth,  and  soft  clouds  of  white, 
One  speckled  path  stuffed  with  blossoms  and  trees, 
Stir  all  these  with  a  gentle  breeze, 
Garnish  with  hills  and  a  glimpse  of  the  bay — 
A  good  recipe  for  a  sunny  day. 

A  CAMP-FIRE  SKETCH 

BY    VELONA    B.    PILCHER    (AGE    1 6) 

A  camp-fire  !  I  close  my  eyes  a  moment  and  think  of 
that  one  little  word,  and  many  pleasant  scenes  come 
crowding  into  my  memory,  recollections  of  good  times 
enjoyed  around  a  camp-fire  while  "out  camping." 

First  I  see  it  in  the  early  morning,  when  everything 
is  sweet  and  fresh,  and  the  birds  are  singing  lustily  as 
though  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  merry  crackling  of 
the  fire,  and  the  appetizing  odor  of  fried  eggs  and 
bacon  is  wafted  into  our  tents.  Then  again,  at  noon, 
the  camp-fire  does  its  good  work  by  frying  the  fresh 
trout  brought  in  from  the  streams,  while  the  anglers 
themselves  sit  around  and  tell  the  same  old  "fish- 
stories"  told  round  every  camp-fire,  the  world  over. 

And  now,  as  I  watch,  I  see  the  fire  dying  down,  until 
it  seems  almost  out,  when  suddenly  it  is  built  up  again, 
seeming  to  burn  brighter  and  louder  than  before,  for 
the  shades  are  falling  on  the  forest  and  the  noises  of 
the  day  are  becoming  still.  The  campers  come  strag- 
gling in,  bringing  with  them  game  of  all  kinds  for  sup- 
per ;  great  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  evening 
meal,  for  then  it  is  that  the  camp-fire  offers  the  best  it 
has  to  give,  heat,  light,  and  good  cheer. 

How  the  campers  seem  to  enjoy  themselves  as  the 
light  shines  on  their  happy  faces.  How  their  laughter 
rings  out  through  the  silent  forest  until  it  seems  as 
though  even  the  moon  must  smile.  Thus  they  sit,  after 
the  meal  is  over,  telling  stories,  singing  songs,  laughing, 
and  joking  until  bedtime,  and  as  the  fire  burns  lower 
and  lower,  the  talk  and  laughter  gradually  cease,  until, 
finally,  all  have  gone  straggling,  sleepily,  to  their  re- 
spective tents.     Only  the  dying  camp-fire  is  left. 


A  CAMP-FIRE  STORY 

BY    SUSAN-  E.    DUFFIELD    (AGE    10) 

{Silver  Badge) 
The  year  my  uncle  was  hunting  in  the  Maine  woods, 
he  heard  several  stories,  and  told  them  all  to  me.  The 
one  I  liked  best  was  the  story  of  the  white-faced  doe. 
An  old  guide  told  it  to  Uncle,  and  I  will  tell  it  to  you. 
Uncle  said  Jim  told  it  to  him  like  this  :  "Well,  in  1872, 
when  Joe  Lang  yonder  an'  me  were  young  uns,  we  were 
out  walking  in  the  woods  yonder,  when  we  came  face  to 
face  with  the  white-faced  doe.  She  looked  at  us  a 
minute  kind  o'  timid,  and  then  began  to  snuff  at  Joe. 
She  walked  off  a  bit  an'  looked  over  her  shoulder  to 
see  if  we  were  following.  Joe  said  to  me :  'Jim,  she 
wants  us  to  follow  her.  Come  on.'  So  we  did,  an'  she 
led  us  to  a  little  clearing  in  the  woods,  an'  there  stood 
a  little  fawn.  'It  's  her  baby,'  Joe  cried.  Just  then, 
out  of  the  forest  came  a  shot,  an'  the  poor  doe  went 
over  on  her  side.  Soon  we  heard  a  crashing  in  the 
tmderbrush,  an'  a  big  burly  fellow  came  out.  That 
fellow  he  started  for  the  fawn  with  his  knife  drawn. 
I  could  n't  bear  him  killing  the  fawn,  so  I  told  him  if 
he  went  one  step  fu'ther,  I  'd  shoot  him.  Well,  he 
started  for  the  carcass,  muttering  something  I  could  n't 
hear,  and  he  took  the  skin  an'  went  into  the  woods,  an' 
I  never  saw  him  again.  The  doe  must  have  known  he 
was  after  her,  so  she  hunted  for  somebody  to  take  care 
of  her  baby.  I  did  take  care  of  it  anyhow,  an'  it  grew 
to  be  a  full-grown  buck,  and  it  went  into  the  forest 
an'  I  never  saw  it  again." 

THE  SUNSHINE 

BY   ALICE    SWEENEY    (AGE    15) 

(Silver  Badge) 
From  a  sheltered  corner  the  dandelion  springs 
With  shaggy  head  and  long  green  leaves, 
And  from  its  heart  to  the  whole  world  flings 
The  sunshine. 

The  buttercup,  swaying  in  broad  green  fields, 
Holds  the  golden  light  in  its  dainty  cup, 
And  broadcast  o'er  the  meadow  yields 
The  sunshine. 

The  feathery  crest  of  the  goldenrod  seems 
To  flaunt  in  the  face  of  the  coming  cold, 
The  failing  light  of  the  last  few  beams 
Of  sunshine. 
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BY    MARY    LINDSAY,    AGE    It. 


BY    LAURA    RUSSELL,    AGE    15. 
(SILVER    BADGE.) 

READY  FOR  THE  START. 


BY    KATHRYN    OWERS,    AGE    II. 
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BY  NANCY  JAY,    AGE    lo.       (SILVER   BADGE.) 


BY    ARTHUR    BLUE,    AGE    17.        (HONOR    MEMBER   ) 


BY  MAYBELLE    BARTHOLOMEW,    AGE    15.       (SILVER   BADGE.)  BY  ANN    CORLETT,    AGE    12.       (SILVER   BADGE.) 

"  READY  FOR  THE  START." 
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SUNNY  DAYS 

BY    REBEKA    A.    POLK    (AGE    14) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Mother  says  that  sunny  ways 
Make  for  her  bright  sunny  days. 
No  matter  how  hard  it  rains  without, 
There  's  nothing  at  all  to  cry  about ; 
Though  we  can't  have  fun  in  noisy  ways, 
There  's  just  as  much  fun  in  quiet  plays. 
In  rainy  times,  our  hearts  are  cheery, 
It  brightens  the  day,  however  dreary, 
And  Mother  says,  when  the  day  is  done, 
"You  've  been  my  sunbeams,  every  one." 


"READY  FoR  THE  START. 


ilU.ll.AX,  AGE  II. 


A  CAMP-FIRE  STORY 

BY    HATTIE    M.    WULKE    (AGE    1 6) 

(Silver  Badge) 
On  our  last  evening  in  camp,  we  received  a  visit  from 
Uncle    "French."      He    was   called   thus   because   of   his 
loyalty  to  France,  although  he  was  an  American. 

He  continually  boasted  of  his  French  ancestors,  and 
though  he  sometimes  appeared  a  bit  disloyal  toward  his 
own  country,  he  was  often  encouraged  to  tell  his  stories, 
which  he  then  proceeded  to  do  with  alacrity.  This  night 
he  seemed  more  than  willing,  and  after  a  little  urging 
he  gave  us  another  quaint  bit  of  French  history. 

The  camp-fire  was  crackling  merrily,  and  the  light 
flickered  enchantingly  while  Uncle  "French"  told  the 
following : 

"My  great-grandfather  was  a  Girondist  in  the  French 
Revolution.  He  and  Great-Grandmother  had  just  been 
married  at  this  time.  They  were  very  strong  in  their 
views  of  what  was  right,  and  their  home  soon  became 
a  meeting-place  for  distinguished  men  and  women  of 
their  party. 

"When  the  Jacobist  party  obtained  the  overhand,  the 
Girondists  knew  that  flight  was  necessary,  or  else  they 
would  be  imprisoned  and  probably  executed. 

"One  night  Great-Grandfather  fled,  Great-Grand- 
mother intending  to  follow  very  soon  ;  as  it  was  detri- 
mental to  their  safety  to  go  otherwise  than  singly, 
Great-Grandfather  went  first,  his  danger  being  the 
greater. 

"The  next  morning  a  party  of  soldiers  clamored  for 
admittance  to  search  the  house  and  arrest  its  inmates. 
Great-Grandmother,  terror-stricken,  nevertheless  re- 
tained enough  presence  of  mind  to  flee  to  the  spare 
chamber  and  there  crawl  into  a  large,  secret  drawer  in 
the  side  of  the  bed.     The  covers  hid  the  opening. 

The   soldiers   entered   the  room,   and   after   searching 


closets  and  every  possible  hiding-place,  and  noting  the 
neatly  made  bed,  quit  the  room. 

"Great-Grandmother  nearly  fainted  of  relief.  How- 
ever, the  soldiers  remained  in  the  house  all  day  and 
sometimes  in  that  very  room,  while  Great-Grandmother 
nearly  suffocated  and  her  limbs  became  stiff  from  their 
cramped  position. 

"Finally,  the  brutal  soldiers  joined  in  torturing  a 
group  of  Girondists  who  were  being  led  about  the 
streets.     Great-Grandmother  escaped  that  night." 


SUNNY  DAYS 

BY  CLARISSA  COOLEY  JACOBUS  (AGE  7) 

(Silver  Badge) 
On  sunny  days  I  love  to  take 
My  little  basket  full  of  cake 
For  Brother  dear  and  Sister  and  me, 
And  find  a  place  'neath  some  shady  tree. 
And  there  we  stay  till  it  's  time  to  go  home, 
For  when  Mother  calls  us  we  must  come. 
So,  you  see,  of  all  our  plays, 
Our  nicest  ones  are  on  sunny  days. 


A  CAMP-FIRE  SKETCH 

BY    KATHERINE    HUNT    (AGE    1 2) 

The  harvest-moon  shone  brightly  on  the  calm  waters 
of  the  lake.  But  our  camp-fire  was  more  bright.  The 
deer  were  calling  weirdly  to  their  mates,  and  every 
now  and  then  a  splash  would  remind  us  that  the  fishes 
were  not  yet  asleep. 

Some  one  suggested  "camp-fire  tales,"  but  the  still 
glory  of  the  night  had  put  a  seal  on  all  our  lips.  After 
that  no  one  spoke.  We  sat  watching  the  dancing  light 
of  the  camp-fire  with  a  strange  fascination. 

The  fire  died  down.  Silently  the  guide  rose  and  re- 
plenished it  from  the  well-stacked  woodpile. 

Flop  !  splash  !  another  big  bass  jumped.  Some  irre- 
pressible being  exclaimed,  but  was  silenced  by  the 
frowns  of  the  others.     The  bass  went  unheeded. 

The  moon  went  under  a  cloud,  but  no  one  stirred. 
Suddenly  the  quiet  was  broken  by  a  menacing  growl  of 
thunder.  Still  no  one  moved.  Shortly  afterward  the 
pit-pit-pat  of  raindrops  sent  us  scampering  to  bed. 

Often,  on  cold  winter  nights,  in  the  city,  where  the 
noise  cannot  be  forgotten,  I  think  of  the  peaceful  quiet 
of  that  lovely  night,  and  the  remembrance  serves  as  a 
lullaby  to  soothe  me  into  dreams  of  summer  days. 


SUNSHINE 

BY    ELEANOR    JOHNSON     (AGE     13) 

(Honor  Member) 
Days  may  be  dark, 

Days  may  be  drear  ; 
Days  may  be  fair 
And  full  of  cheer. 

The  sun  may  fail 
To  do  his  part ; 

Real  sunshine  dwells 
Within  the  heart. 

For  smiles  can  chase 

The  tears  away, 
And  change  the  clouds 

"READY  FOR  THE  START.  .    ° 

by  alice  a.  fox,  age  j4.  To  brightest  day. 
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SUNNY  DAYS 

BY    HARRIET    DYER    PRICE    (AGE    9) 

(Silver  Badge) 

Oh,  I  just  love  a  sunny  day. 

It  makes  you  feel  so  nice  and  gay  ; 

The  sunshine  seems  to  make  you  good, 

So  ready  to  do  just  what  you  should. 

And  if  it  should  come  in  your  way 

To  have  to  leave  awhile  your  play, 

Then  do  not  make  a  fuss  and  cry, 

But  do  it  and  the  time  will  fly. 


SUNNY  DAYS 

BY    H.    WEARE    HOLBROOK    (AGE    15) 

This  sun  shone  on  our  fathers, 

It  shines  on  us  at  play  ; 
It  gave  them  tan  and  freckles, 

And  it  freckles  us  to-day. 

It  shone  upon  their  fathers, 
Their  fathers'  fathers  too  ; 

And  all  the  fathers  back  of  them, 
And  now  on  me  and  you. 


Margaret  Hutchins 
Marion  F.  Twitchell 
Louise  Culbertson 
Edith  M.  Levy 
Elizabeth  Muller 
Hope  Dennis 
Alice  Keegan 
Katherine  Hutchins 


Eleanor  King  Newell 
Mary  E.  Opdycke 
Helen  Garnelt 
Marion  Eyres 
Nathan  Scarritt 
Natalie  Welden 
Adelaide  Maybray 
Margaret  Phdlips 


Frances  M.  Patten 
Frances  Hale  Hurt 
Lucy  F.  Rogers 
Helen  C.  Hendrie 
Katherine  Black 
Harold  J.  Harding 
Olive  M.  Smith 
Harrison  B.  McCreary 


'A    HEADING    FOR    SEPTEMBER."       BY    MARGARET    A.     FOSTER,    AGE    17.       (HONOR    MEMBER.) 


Since  Adam's  birth — we  know  not  when, 
It  's  warmed  and  lit  this  earth, 

Shed  cheerful  rays  on  scenes  of  gloom, 
And  heightened  scenes  of  mirth. 

It  offers  great  temptation, 

Alike  to  old  and  young, 
To  tramp  into  the  country 

Of  which  the  bards  have  sung. 

Perchance  there  's  rain  to-morrow, 

Enjoy  the  sun  to-day; 
No  rain  can  last  forever, 

You  can't  keep  Sol  away  ! 


'A   HEADING   FOR   SEPTEMBER."      BY   LYNN    E.    HOFFMAN,   AGE    16. 
(SILVER   BADGE.) 


THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR 

No.  i.     A  list  of  those  whose  work  would  have  been  used  had  space 
permitted. 

No.  2.     A  list  of  those  whose  work  entitles  them  to  encouragement. 


PROSE,  1 

Adelina  Longaker 
Mary  Swift  Rupert 
Grace  Sigerfoos 
Margaret  McMahon 


Flora  Wachtell  Grace  M.  Price 

Frances  Fribley  Mary  Lee  Thurman 

Hazel  B.  Conors  G.  L.  Latchmore 

Kathleen  Penfield  Dorothy  Buell 

George  B.  Fundenburg  Dorothy  W.  Lord 
Eleanor  Baldwin  Anne  Townsend 


Cornelia  M.  Stabler 
Dorothy  C.  Mason 
Naomi  Lauchheimer 
Joseph  Lapin 
Dorothy  McComb 
Adele  Alfke 
Eleanor  P.  Stabler 
Margaret  Barker 
Eliza  D.  Davis 
Louise  Carson 
Rae  Meaders 
Elizabeth  Jennings 
Lily  A.  Lewis 
Helen  Gantz 
Dorothy  Wright 
Emma  Rutherford 
Isabel  Briggs 
Mary  Daboll 
Florence  A.  Priest 
Rebecca  H.  Wilder 
William  Washburn 
Jessie  Garner 


VERSE,  1 

Margaret  M.  Cronin 
Gertrude  Eastment 
Pauline  Nichthauser 
Winifred  Ward 
William  D.  O'Brien 
Marian  Thanhouser 
Anne  Page 

Doris  Rosalind  Wilder 
William  J.  Cordick,  Jr. 
Mary  Laurence 
Le  Roy  J.  Leishman 
Hilda  F.  Gaunt 
Margaret  Osborne 
B.  W.  Cresswell 
Flora  Nelson 
Eunice  G.  Kussey 
Jennie  Kramer 
Lillie  G.  Menary 
Winifred  C. 
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BY  HILDEGARDE  HAWTHORNE 


IN  THE  LIBRARY 

Although  this  is  the  September  number,  it  will 
still  be  the  heart  of  summer  when  it  appears, 
and  most  of  you  be  off  vacationing.  Neverthe- 
less, a  great  many  people  remain  in  town,  —  I 
among  them,  incidentally, — and  the  other  day 
I  went  into  the  great  new  library  for  which  New 
York  has  waited  so  long,  and  which  is  proving  as 
satisfactory  as  it  is  beautiful,  and  there  I  found 
a  goodly  number  of  these  stay-at-homes,  reading 
comfortably  in  the  big  rooms,  surrounded  by 
books  in  the  long  cases  against  the  walls,  and 
with  a  whole  world  of  volumes  within  call,  in  the 
stacks  out  of  sight  far  below. 

It  was  thrilling  to  stand  in  that  fine  building, 
so  quiet,  so  efficient,  so  happily  full  of  contented 
persons  in  easy  wooden  chairs  before  long  oak 
tables,  and  think  that  it  all  existed  for  the  sake  of 
books.  Books  of  every  description,  on  every  con- 
ceivable topic.  Books  that  hold  within  their 
covers  so  much  of  the  life,  the  romance,  the  imagi- 
nation, and  experience  of  the  world.  Quaint,  an- 
cient tomes  in  queer  old  type  in  which  men  dead 
ages  since  had  inscribed  their  thoughts.  Philo- 
sophical and  religious  works  that  had  cost  the 
writers  their  lives.  Books  that  had  been  written 
in  miserable  garrets  by  half-starved  enthusiasts 
with,  who  knows,  what  glorious  hopes.  Books 
that  had  been  written  with  the  deep  desire  for 
fame  as  recompense  sufficient;  others  compiled 
solely  for  the  writer's  own  amusement ;  some 
even  written  in  cipher,  in  order  that  no  one  else 


should  be  able  to  read  them,  yet  there  with  the 
rest  on  the  shelves,  for  whoever  wished  to  turn 
their  pages. 

It  struck  me  as  wonderful.  The  palace  of 
books ! 

The  immense  stone  building  was  crammed  with 
these  records  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings, 
with  joy  and  despair,  with  aspirations  for  beauty 
and  truth,  with  stories  of  lives  that  had  been 
miserable  or  fine.  The  deeds  of  heroes  and  of 
villains  were  tucked  away  there,  the  discoveries 
of  great  inventors  and  travelers,  together  with 
cook-books  and  garden-annuals.  In  fact,  all  the 
countless  things  that  man  is  or  has  been  interested 
in  are  there,  translated  into  printed  words,  and 
set  upon  the  shelf,  waiting  for  the  call  to  come 
from  some  one  who  needs  them. 

THE  COMPANY  OF  READERS 

Is  it  not  extraordinary  to  think  how  books  bind 
the  ages  together? 

I  took  out  Chaucer's  "Romaunt  of  the  Rose," 
an  old  poem  I  am  fond  of,  and  sat  down  in  one  of 
the  chairs  myself.  But  instead  of  reading  it,  I 
began  to  think  how  many,  many  people  had 
read  and  delighted  in  it  since  "The  Morning 
Star  of  Song"  had  written  the  fragment  I  held 
in  my  hand ;  for  only  a  small  portion  has  sur- 
vived for  us  through  the  more  than  five  hundred 
years  that  have  passed  since  Chaucer  wrote  it. 
Yet  all  that  time  it  has  been  read  and  loved.  I  felt 
a  great  company  about  me  as  I  turned  the  pages. 
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There  were,  in  the  first  place,  dim  figures  of 
the  men  of  his  own  day.  The  antique  language 
of  the  verses  was  their  own.  It  was  thus  they 
spoke  and  thought,  and  the  tales  he  told  were 
those  they  laughed  over  or  wept  over  in  the 
hearty  old  way  as  the  days  passed  over  them,  the 
same  things  that  happened  around  them  and  to 
them.  He  wrote  for  the  people  of  his  own  time, 
and  greatly  they  enjoyed  him.  Among  the  rest 
was  Shakspere's  "Old  John  of  Gaunt,  time-hon- 
ored Lancaster,"  as  Richard  II  calls  him  in  the 
play,  for  this  duke  was  Chaucer's  patron.  Rich- 
ard's first  wife,  the  good  Queen  Anne,  was  an- 
other reader  of  the  poet's,  and  he  thanks  her  very 
charmingly  for  a  kindness  she  did  him  in  another 
of  his  poems. 

The  books  Chaucer  wrote  were  passed  about  in 
the  old  fashion  between  people  who  liked  them, 
but  there  was  no  printed,  collected  edition  of  them 
until  close  upon  two  hundred  years  after  his 
death.  All  the  same,  they  were  very  well  known, 
and  especially  the  Canterbury  Tales  and  the  Leg- 
ends continued  to  delight  the  generations  follow- 
ing. Doubtless  Shakspere  read  them,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  hugely  enjoyed  a  good  book,  with 
others  of  her  ruffed  and  satin-clothed  court.  And 
Milton,  and  the  cavaliers  and  puritans  of  that 
time;  all  these  and  countless  more  had  read  the 
very  words  that  lay  before  me;  had  smiled  as  I 
did  over  the  account  of  the  wonderful  "Gardin," 
where  the  "briddes,"  as  Chaucer  calls  the  birds, 
sang  so  sweetly,  and  had  met  the  "curteys  may- 
den,  Ydelnesse,"  who  had  opened  the  "wiket 
smal"  for  him. 

People  waiting  in  prisons  for  death  or  release 
had  helped  beguile  the  time  with  these  verses,  and 
how  many  a  sick-bed  had  been  eased  by  them ; 
they  had  been  read  in  strange  old  castles,  in  high- 
pooped  ships  adventuring  upon  unknown  seas,  in 
hunters'  cabins,  in  prairie-schooners.  They  had 
traveled  all  over  the  world,  carried  about  by  men 
and  women  into  all  sorts  of  unlikely  places.  And 
now  I  was  reading  them,  in  the  new  library 
in  the  midst  of  roaring,  modern  New  York. 

I  found  myself  looking  round  at  the  other  per- 
sons in  the  room  with  me,  so  quiet  over  their 
books,  half  expecting  to  discover  them  clothed  in 
a  long-past  fashion,  in  armor  or  small-clothes,  or 
broad-brimmed  hat  and  shrouding  cloak.  After 
all,  that  would  not  have  been  a  whit  more  sur- 
prising than  the  fact  that  I  was  here,  smiling 
away  over  the  identical  words  that  had  pleased 
the  mighty  Lancastrian  duke  some  two  hundred 
years  before  Shakspere  wrote  about  him. 

You  see,  I  was  getting  so  mixed  up  in  my  cen- 
turies, and  we  all  seemed  to  belong  so  close  to- 
gether, despite  a  few  hundred  years  gone  by. 


How  astonished  Chaucer  would  have  been  if  he 
could  have  had  the  same  experiences  as  his  book, 
and  met  even  a  few  of  all  the  different  people 
who  have  known  it.  He  and  Shakspere  would 
surely  have  delighted  in  a  good  talk  together. 
And  our  own  Lowell !  The  two  men  would  have 
been  the  best  of  friends.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  lived  in  such  different  ages,  and  were  so 
widely  apart  in  many  ways,  they  had  much  in 
common.  Chaucer  was  a  big,  genial  man,  full  of 
humor,  wise  in  human  nature,  a  traveler,  a  man 
who  served  his  king  in  various  capacities.  Lowell 
had  many  of  the  same  characteristics  and  some- 
thing of  the  same  experience ;  and  though  he  was 
neither  so  great  nor  so  original  a  poet  as  the 
older  writer,  he,  too,  composed  imperishable  work 
bound  to  endure  through  many  generations. 

There  is  another  book,  older  even  than  Chau- 
cer, around  which  has  gathered  a  mighty  con- 
course of  readers.  No  one  of  culture  and  deep 
thought  but  has  known  this  book,  and  it  is  closely 
identified  with  the  mental  life  of  all  modern  na- 
tions. Its  wisdom  is  as  valuable  now  and  as  fresh 
as  it  was  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  no  one 
has  told  us  more  of  the  power  of  man's  soul,  nor 
given  better  advice  as  to  how  to  meet  life,  than 
this  ancient  volume.     Take  a  single  quotation: 

It  is  not  men's  deeds  that  disturb  us, — for  their  acts  rest 
with  their  own  souls, — but  it  is  our  opinions  regarding 
them.  Then,  away  with  these!  .  .  .  How  much  more  we 
suffer  from  our  anger  and  vexation  at  such  things,  than  from 
the  things  themselves  that  vex  us! 

That  is  good  sense  to-day,  and  we  can  still  learn 
it  with  profit.  And  yet  it  was  written  when  the 
entire  known  world  was  utterly  unlike  what  it  is 
now.  It  was  written  in  the  private  diary  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  Emperor  of  Rome,  less  than  two 
hundred  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  He  had 
no  intention  of  writing  for  other  people,  even  of 
his  own  time.  The  Meditations  were  for  him- 
self, for  inner  help  and  guidance  in  a  difficult  and 
tragical  career,  as  far  as  earthly  happiness  goes. 
And  this  privacy  was  unbroken  for  a  long  while 
after  his  death ;  though  a  few  persons  mention 
the  book  after  the  eleventh  century,  before  which 
it  seems  to  have  been  unknown,  it  was  not  until 
the  fourteenth,  the  same  that  saw  Chaucer  writ- 
ing, that  it  became  generally  known.  But  from 
that  time  on  it  has  continued  to  be  the  close  com- 
rade of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  men  and 
women  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world. 

What  the  power  of  such  a  book  may  be  no  one 
can  estimate.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  no 
library  worthy  the  name  would  think  of  omitting 
the  thoughts  of  this  ancient  emperor  from  its 
collection.     What  he  said  of  himself  has  proved   . 
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true,  though  in  a  sense  different  from  the  one 
he  had  in  mind  :  "As  Antoninus,  my  city  and  coun- 
try is  Rome ;  but  as  a  man,  it  is  the  universe."  A 
universe  of  human  beings  has  found  he  belonged 
to  them. 

READING  OUT-OF-DOORS 

I  really  began  this  article  with  the  intention  of 
dilating  upon  the  joy  of  reading  out-of-doors,  and 
here  I  've  been  wandering  back  through  the  cen- 
turies instead,  hunting  up  friends  who  have  en- 
joyed what  I  'm  enjoying  now.  It  was  reading  in 
the  library  that  made  me  think  how  charming  it 
was  out  of  one ;  for  spacious,  cool,  and  pleasant 
as  are  those  marble  rooms,  they  are  not  quite  as 
good  as  the  lofty  arches  of  a  forest  or  the  broad 
spaces  of  a  meadow  or  the  sea. 

A  book  must  be  a  good  one  to  stand  reading 
outdoors,  for  it  is  brought  close  to  some  very 
worth-while  things.  A  silly,  commonplace  book 
is  going  to  look  pretty  cheap  beside  the  reality 
and  sincerity  of  green  growth  and  blue  sky  or 
water. 

But  oh,  how  good  a  good  book  is  there !  Sup- 
pose yourself  comfortably  installed  in  a  hammock 
under  two  giant  pines,  with  a  hill  dropping  away 
in  front  to  a  wide  meadow  through  which  a 
stream  winds  gently,  its  loopings  marked  by  huge 
elms.  In  addition  to  the  pines  that  are  attending 
to  the  support  of  your  hammock,  there  are  many 
more  crowding  behind  you  up  the  hill,  and  keep- 
ing up  a  delectable  murmur  and  whisper  reminis- 
cent of  the  sea. 

Nice! 

Open  in  your  lap,  let  us  say,  is  J.  M.  Barrie's 


"Little  White  Bird,"  the  book  out  of  which  the 
play  of  "Peter  Pan"  was  taken.  It  was  a  lovely 
play.  But  for  my  part  I  prefer  the  book.  It  not 
only  has  the  fairy  side  of  Peter  Pan,  but  it  has 
David  and  "I"  and  the  little  nursery  governess 
and  William  Patterson— or  Porthos?— we  never 
do  know  that. 

How  one  laughs  over  the  dog  that  went  into 
the  sausage  machine  in  the  pantomime,  and 
David's  visit  afterward  to  the  family  of  clowns, 
Joey  and  the  rest !  David  has  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  won't  laugh,  no  matter  what,  on  account 
of  the  dog.  But  then  they  turn  the  machine  to 
going  the  other  way,  and  out  jumps  the  dog,  as 
good  as  ever,  and  then  David — oh,  well,  it  was  a 
great  visit  for  David !  And  if  any  one  can  read 
that  chapter  out  there  in  the  hammock,  as  I  have 
said,  and  not  acknowledge  that  being  alive  is 
about  the  best  thing  imaginable,  I  don't  want  to 
know  him,  for  one. 

Yes,  that  is  a  book  that  stands  being  read 
outdoors  very  well  indeed.  You  can  stop  reading 
every  now  and  then,  and  look  away  across  the 
meadows  and  dream  your  own  dreams,  and  then 
return  to  David's  adventures  more  contentedly 
than  before.  It  is  the  kind  of  book  that  sets  your 
fancy  going  and  leads  you  off  on  long  thoughts 
that  belong  with  the  trees  and  hills.  A  book  that 
touches  you  and  makes  you  understand.  A  book, 
I  think,  that  will  still  be  taken  off  the  shelf 
when  the  present  state  of  affairs  has  altered  con- 
siderably with  the  lapse  of  time.  But  people  will 
continue  to  love  the  things  we  love,  and  read  the 
books  we  read. 

As  the  "Romaunt  of  the  Rose"  has  proved. 


THE   LETTER-BOX 


Nagasaki,  Japan. 
Dear   St.   Nicholas:   I  live  in  Nagasaki  and  I  am  ten 
years  old.     I  like  it  in  Japan.     I  am  sending  a  picture 
of  a  little  baby. 

The  Japanese  are  quite  small.  The  mothers  carry  the 
babies  on  their  backs  and  so  do  the  tiny  little  children. 
It  looks  so  funny  when  they  play  marbles  and  other 
games  to  see  the  babies'  heads  bobbing  up  and  down. 
I   don't   think   they   mind   it  because   the  little   children 


A    LITTLE   JAPANESE    BABY. 

carry  dolls  on  their  backs.  The  baby's  name  in  the 
picture  I  send  you  is  Fuji ;  it  means  "Wistaria,"  which 
is  one  of  Japan's  most  beautiful  flowers.  The  baby 
belongs  to  our  amah,  or  nurse,  and  it  is  a  little  girl. 

I   like  the   St.   Nicholas,  and  when  my  mother  was 
little  she  had  it  too. 

Your  loving  reader, 

Alice  Hines. 


Nagasaki,  Japan. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :   I  am  five  years  old  and  I  will  be 
six  in  March.     I  like  the  St.  Nicholas  books.     I  have 
the  chicken-pox,  and  at  luncheon  we  laugh  and  laugh.    I 
have  lots  of  books.     I  like  to  look  at  them. 

Lovingly  yours,  jACK  Hines. 


Montevideo,  Uruguay. 
Dear   St.    Nicholas  :   Though   I   have   never  written  to 
you  before,  I  have  taken  you  for  quite  a  long  time  now, 
and  my  dad  used  to  read  you  when  he  was  small. 

When  the  February  number  of  St.  Nicholas  arrived 
yesterday  morning,  we  greatly  admired  the  illustration 
of  a  statuette  called  "Motherhood."  In  the  afternoon, 
Dad  took  us  to  see  an  exhibition  of  American  pictures 
and  statues,  among  which  we  saw  the  original  statuette 


of  "Motherhood."  It  is  of  bronze,  and  is  almost  two 
feet  in  height.  Some  of  the  pictures  were  very  good ; 
before  coming  here  they  had  been  exhibited  for  the 
centenary  celebrations  in  Buenos  Aires. 

I  always  read  the  letters  in  the  "Letter-box,"  and  I 
have  never  seen  one  from  Uruguay  ;  I  have  only  been 
here  a  short  time,  for  I  am  an  Argentine,  and  I  lived  in 
Argentina  until  seven  months  ago.     I  am  fifteen  years 

Your  interested  reader, 

Hilda  C.  C.  Davis. 


Chicago,  III. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  You  have  been  visiting  me  for  a 
year  now.  The  stories  in  you  are  very  nice.  I  liked 
the  "Betty"  stories,  too,  in  1910.  I  think  "Team-Mates" 
is  a  nice  story,  and  I  can  hardly  wait  until  the  next  num- 
ber comes  to  read  it.  My  cousin  Arthur  thinks  you  are 
nice,  too.  He  borrowed  you  every  month  from  me  all 
last  year,  but  now  he  is  going  to  take  you  as  I  do. 

My  sister  and  brother  like  the  nonsensical  poems  in 
you,  and  Papa  always  reads  them  after  supper  the  day 
you  come. 

In  the  February,  191 1,  number,  I  think  the  story  about 
"Some  Girls  Who  Wore  Ruffs"  is  a  very  nice  story.  It 
taught  me  some  things,  too.  I  never  knew  who  discov- 
ered starch,  or  how  they  made  ruffs  stand,  or  when 
ruffs  were  first  worn.  That  's  another  thing  I  like 
about  your  stories :  when  you  read  them  you  are  not 
only  reading,  but  you  are  learning  something  at  the 
same  time.     I  think  I  will  close  now. 

From  your  interested  reader, 

Emily  Frankenstein   (age   11). 


Kodaikanal,  S.  India. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :    I  have  been  taking  your  magazine 
since    Christmas,    and    I    like   it   better   than    any   other 
magazine  I  have  read. 

I  live  out  here  in  India,  and  my  father  and  mother 
are  missionaries  in  the  American  Arcot  Mission.  I  am 
an  American  girl,  thirteen  years  old. 

Most  of  the  year,  I  am  here  among  the  hills  in 
southern  India,  in  a  boarding-school  for  missionaries' 
children.  The  teachers  are  nearly  all  Americans,  and 
we  are  taught  the  same  way  as  if  we  were  in  America. 
At  present  my  mother,  father,  youngest  brother,  and 
sister  are  with  my  second  oldest  sister  and  me,  as  it  is 
too  hot  down  on  the  plains  to  work.  During  April, 
May,  June,  and  July,  many  missionaries  from  all  over 
India  come  here  because  it  is  very  hot  on  the  plains. 
My  parents  are  here  for  three  months,  so  my  sister  and 
I  are  going  as  day  scholars  to  the  boarding-school,  and 
live  with  our  parents.  # 

During  December  and  January,  which  are  the  coolest 
months  on  the  plains,  all  the  children  from  this  school 
go  to  their  own  homes  for  the  Christmas  and  New  Year 
festivities,  and  then  in  May,  when  most  of  the  parents 
are  here  in  Kodaikanal,  we  have  vacation. 

The  climate  here  is  beautiful  all  the  year  round,  and 
all  the  children  who  live  up  here  are  always  very 
healthy  and  well. 

Next  year  I  am  going  home  to  America,  because  this 
sohool  does  not  go  beyond  the  eighth  grade ;  but  if 
parents  wish  to  keep  their  children  out  here  till  they 
are  older,  then  an  effort  is  made  to  have  them  enter 
the  high  school. 

Your  most  interested  reader, 

MARJORIE   I.    SCUDDER. 
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ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  AUGUST  NUMBER 


Connected  Word-Squares.  I.  i.  Lose.  2.  Ovid.  3.  Sing.  4. 
Edge.  II.  1.  Male.  2.  Arid.  3.  Ling.  4.  Edge.  III.  1.  Edge. 
2.  Drab.  3.  Gave.  4.  Eben.  IV.  1.  Eben.  2.  Brae.  3.  Ease.  4. 
Need.     V.   1.   Eben.     2.   Bide.     3.   Edit.     4.   Nets. 

Triple  Beheadings  and  Triple  Curtailings.  Jamestown;  John 
Smith.  1.  Jig-jog-ged.  2.  Abs-orb-ing.  3.  Man-hat-tan.  4.  Ema- 
nat-ion.  5.  Sen-sat-ion.  6.  The-mat-ist.  7.  Oct-ill-ion.  8.  Win-ter- 
ing.     9.  Net  her-est. 

Double  Zigzag.     From  1  to  2,  India;  3  to  4,  Tiger.     Cross-words: 

1.  Inlet.     2.   Snail.     3.   Dying.     4.   Fires.     5.  Ardor. 

Novel   Acrostic.      Rudyard  Kipling.      Cross-words:    1.    Rakish. 

2.  Unique.      3.    Dipper.       4.    Yellow.       5.  Alight.      6.    Runner.      7. 
Dagger. 

Numerical  Enigma.     Nothing  that  is  great  is  easy. 


Illustrated  Primal  Acrostic.  Shelley,  r.  Saber.  2.  Heron. 
3.   Eland.     4.  Lotus.     5.   Lyres.     6.   Elbow.     7.  Yacht. 

Concealed  Double  Zigzag.  Eighteen;  Farewell.  Cross-words: 
1.  Elfin.  2.  Final.  3.  Gores.  4.  Shred.  5.  Towel.  6.  Sever.  7. 
Enlay.     8.   Uncle. 

A  Puzzle  in  Addition.  Tea.  Meat.  Steam.  Stream.  Steamer. 
Streamer. 

Syllable  Transposition.  Israel.  1.  Raining.  2.  Respect.  3. 
Mitre.     4.   Penal.     5.   Listen.     6.  Alloy. 

Word-Squares.  I.  1.  Zest.  2.  Elia.  3.  Sill.  4.  Tale.  II.  1. 
Skin.     2.   Kine.     3.   Inns.     4.   Nest. 

Box  Puzzle.  I.  1.  Clay.  2.  Lose.  3.  Asia.  4.  Year.  II.  1. 
Clay.  2.  Lane.  3.  Anna.  4.  Year.  III.  1.  Year.  2.  Ease.  3. 
Asps.     4.   Rest.     IV.   1.  Clay. 


To  our  Puzzlers:  Answers  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  10th  of  each  month,  and  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-box,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  33  East  Seventeenth  St.,  New  York  City. 

Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  June  Number  were  received  before  June  10  from  Frank  Black — Helen  M.  Tyler — James  K.  Angell. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  June  Number  were  received  before  June  10  from  Elinor  Baar,  4 — Charles  Sisson,  2 — Arthur  Poulin,  7 — Edna 
Meyle,  5 — Frederick  W.  Van  Home,  7 — Philip  Franklin,  n — Lothrop  Bartlett,  6 — Ferris  Neave,  10 — Marion  L.  Ringer,  3 — Jane  I.  Anderson, 
10 — Constance  G.  Cameron,  9 — Mary  S.  Brown,  3. 

Answers  to  One  Puzzle  were  received  from  E.  Ferguson — S.  R.  Rouse — M.  M.  Willis — F.  Saunders — C.  Kerr — M.  Campbell — K.  W. 
Ebeling— A.  Oldham— D.  D.  Lawrence— B.  Miller— D.  Collins— B.  Morse— M.  Casement—  K.  Rickett— K.  E.  Begg— E.  Uprichard— M.  T. 
Piatt— M.  Warren— M.  B.  Canfield— B.  Maule — V.  Bliss— L.  Hamlin— M.  Breed — L.  A.  Allnutt — A.  A.  Finney — R.  Thompson— B.  L.  Stern — 
M.  L.  Hussey— D.  Dunn— D.  S.  Wood,  Jr.— E.  R.  Falk. 


NUMERICAL  ENIGMA 

My  whole  consists  of  thirty-five  letters  and  is  a  quota- 
tion from  R.  L.  Stevenson. 

My  14-26-12—33  is  at  a  distance.  My  16— 28-31-8  is 
fortune.  My  3-8-25-23-1-6  are  marked  features.  My 
13-29—20—32-17  is  to  treat  with  contempt.  My  11-9— 
22-5  is  disappeared.  My  21—34-19-30  is  departed.  My 
7-4-2-1 5-24-27-1 0-3 s  is  a  number. 

grace  bissell  (League  Member). 

CHARADE 

My  first  surrounded  castles  tall, 

With  darksome  dungeon  and  stately  hall. 

My  second,  the  Frenchman's  name  for  gold, 

And  often  used  in  heraldry  old. 

My  third  was  moved  by  wind  so  keen 

Before  the  age  of  gasolene. 

My  whole,  the  stillness  oft  invades 

With  sounds  like  tiny  cannonades. 

ALFRED  F.    SCHLESINGF.R   (age  10). 

DOUBLE  BEHEADINGS 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  beheaded,  the  initials  of  the  re- 
maining words  will  spell  an  old  English  classic. 

Doubly  behead,  1.  Modern,  and  leave  a  coin.  2. 
Demands,  and  leave  purposes.  3.  Dog-like,  and  leave 
a  number.  4.  To  prize,  and  leave  to  overflow.  5. 
Brilliant,  and  leave  always.  6.  Hardly,  and  leave  to 
depend  on.  7.  To  repulse,  and  leave  a  color.  8.  Scorns, 
and  leave  large  vases.  9.  To  search  for  provisions,  and 
leave  anger.  10.  To  take  off  the  wooden  frame  from 
the  necks  of  two  oxen,  and  leave  the  upper  portion  of 


a  lady's  blouse.  11.  To  withdraw,  and  leave  to  weary. 
12.  Unruffled,  and  leave  sour.  13.  Recount,  and  leave 
tardy.  14.  Clarifies,  and  leave  parts  of  the  head.  15. 
Plan,  and  leave  an  omen. 

carl  a.  giese  (League  Member). 

A  SCOTTISH  ACROSTIC 

{Gold  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
#      28      36      52      62       19 
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18 

56 

40 

14 

6 
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Cross-words:  i.  To  spurt.  2.  Inborn.  3.  Part  of  a 
ship.  4.  Cautiously.  5.  Adrift.  6.  Probable.  7.  For- 
bids. 8.  Corrects.  9.  Truly.  10.  To  tone  down.  11. 
A  mythological  boatman.  12.  A  masculine  name.  13. 
Sharp  twangs.     14.  Hurled. 

The  initial  letters  (indicated  by  stars)  spell  the  name 
and  title  of  a  famous  author  born  in  August.  The 
letters  represented  by  the  numbers  from  1  to  10,  from 
11  to  27,  from  28  to  41,  from  42  to  51,  from  52  to  58, 
and  from  59  to  64  each  spell  the  title  of  one  of  his 
books. 

EUGENE    SCOTT. 
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THE   RIDDLE-BOX 


ILLUSTRATED  LETTER  PUZZLE 


* 

4 

2 

* 

9 

8 

12 

* 

* 

* 

* 

7 

s 

* 

IO 

* 

* 

I 

6 

* 

3 

* 

II 

* 

13 

Each  of  the  five  numbered  objects  may  be  described  by 
a  word  of  five  letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  writ- 
ten one  below  another,  the  letters  indicated  by  the  numbers 
from  I  to  13  will  spell  the  name  of  a  festival  celebrated  in 
England. 

NOVEL  ACROSTIC 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  in  the  order  here  given,  the  initial  letters  will 
spell  the  name  of  a  Canadian  city  and  another  row 
of  letters  will  spell  the  province  in  which  it  is  located. 
Cross-words  :  1.  A  female.  2.  A  statue.  3.  A  city 
of  France.  4.  Useful  to  carpenters.  5.  To  bury.  6. 
A  showy  flower.  7.  Receded.  8.  A  very  large  man. 
louie  macdonald  (League  Member). 

DIAGONAL 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  diagonal  (from  the  upper,  left-hand  letter 
to  the  lower,  right-hand  letter)  will  spell  the  name  of 
a  very  high  mountain. 

Cross-words  :  1.  Frugality.  2.  Covetousness.  3.  An 
important  officer  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  4. 
A  small  bird.  5.  To  introduce.  6.  To  own.  7.  To 
distress. 

Charles  ward   (League  Member). 

ZIGZAG 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  zigzag  (beginning  at  the  upper,  left-hand 
letter)   will  spell  the  name  of  the  palace  of  Nero. 


Cross-words  :  1.  A  bird  highly  prized  for  food.  2.  Idle 
talk.  3.  Wan.  4.  More  fearless.  5.  A  frying-pan.  6. 
Impudent.  7.  Altitude.  8.  A  bird  of  the  thrush  kind. 
9.  Dull.     10.  To  render  confident,     n.  Force. 

millicent  black  (League  Member). 

WORD-SQUARE 

1.  A  fluid  that  supplied  the  place  of  blood  in  the  veins 
of  the  gods.  2.  A  small  piece  of  work.  3.  The  first  of 
the  minor  prophets.     4.  A  wood-nymph.     5.  Prepared. 

F.    CHRISTY. 
DUMB-BELL  PUZZLE 

{Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 


1.  Upper,   Left-hand    Square:    i.   To   impress.     2.   A 
wigwam.     3.  To  dismay.     4.  Intended.     5.   Skins. 

II.  Upper,   Right-hand   Square:    1.   Rains   heavily. 

2.  Each  one  of  all.     3.  Lawful.     4.  A  vagabond.     5.  A 
fairy. 

III.  Upper  Diamond:   i.  In  scent.     2.  Consumed.     3. 
Commence.     4.  Before.     5.  In  scent. 

IV.  Lower  Diamond:     i.  In  scent.     2.  A  sphere.     3. 
A  fish.     4.  Purchase.     5.  In  scent. 

V.  Lower,  Left-hand  Square:   i.  To  fold.     2.  Per- 
mission.    3.  Part  of  a  roof.     4.  To  turn  aside.     5.  Tries. 

VI.  Lower,  Right-hand  Square:  i.  Trials.     2.  Sur- 
pass.    3.  Frighten.     4.  Concise.     5.  Glossy. 

marjorie  k.  gibbons. 
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ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Peter's  Chocolate 

The  ideal  food  for  mountain  climbing,  or  for  any 
out-of-door  exercise,  or  for  any  exercise  any- 
where—  or  as  a  food  any  time  you  are  hungry. 

Peter's  has  that  truly  delicious  flavor  that 
makes  you  always  want  more. 


Peter's  Milk  Chocolate  Peter's  Almond  Milk  Chocolate 

Peter's  Milk  Chocolate  Croquettes  Peter's  Bon-Bons 

Peter's  Thimbles  with  Roasted  Hazelnuts 


St.  Nicholas  League  Advertising  Competition  No.  i iy. 


Time  to  hand  in  answers  is  up  September  10.     Prizes  awarded  in  November  number. 


JfcWEY COp{E>  Pi/zzLC 


For  the  September  competition  is  offered 
a  Honeycomb  Puzzle  which  contains 
more  than  twenty-five  names  familiar  to 
readers  of  advertising.  Each  is  a  firm 
or  special  article,  not  merely  names  of 
general  meaning.  As  in  the  King's 
Move  Puzzle,  you  start  at  any  letter 
and  move  from  one  cell  into  one  touch- 
ing it  along  a  whole  side,  and  so  on. 
Double  letters  must  be  found  next  one 


another.  For  example,  from  the  S  in3 
the  right-hand  upper  corner  you  can 
move  to  O,  U  or  T ;  but  not  to  P  or 
M.  And  from  this  same  S  you  can 
spell  S-O-U-P,  but  that  would  not 
count  in  your  answers  since  there  is  no 
trade  name  (as  Franco-American  or 
Campbell's)  to  go  with  it. 

Put  answers  in  alphabetical  order,  and 
number  them  so  as  to  show  how  many 


(See  also  pages  8  and  10.) 


ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


The  Greek  and  Roman  athletes  trained  on  simple,  wholesome  foods, 
made  largely  from  the  field  grains — producing  and  maintaining  the  old- 
world  ideals  of  vigorous  manhood. 

These  grains  grow  today  as  they  did  then. 


Grape-Nuts 


—  made  of  Wheat  and  Barley — contains  the  body-  and  brain-building 
elements  stored  in  the  grains  by  Nature,  and  is  scientifically  prepared  for 
easy  digestion. 

One  cannot  find  better  food  than  Grape-Nuts ! 

"There's  A  Reason" 

Postum  Cereal  Company,  Ltd.,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 


ST.   NICHOLAS  LEAGUE 


you  find.  No  hyphens  or  apostrophes 
are  needed,  and  you  can  put  in  either 
singulars  or  plurals  as  you  please — 
piano  or  pianos,  for  instance. 

Here  are  the  rules  and  regulations :  — 
This  month  there  are  Twenty-seven 
Prizes  of  One  Dollar  each. 

1.  This  competition  is  open  freely  to 
all  who  may  desire  to  compete,  without 
charge  or  consideration  of  any  kind. 
Prospective  contestants  need  not  be  sub- 
scribers for  St.  Nicholas  in  order  to 
compete  for  the  prizes  offered. 

i.   In  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of 


your  paper,  give  name,  age,  address,  and 
the   number  of  this  competition  (117). 

3.  Submit  answers  by  September  10, 
191 1.    Use  ink.   Do  not  inclose  stamps. 

4.  Do  not  inclose  requests  for  League 
badges  or  circulars.  Write  separately 
for  these  if  you  wish  them,  addressing 
St.  Nicholas  League. 

5.  Be  sure  to  comply  with  these  con- 
ditions if  you  wish  to  win  prizes. 

6.  Address  answers:  Advertising 
Competition  No.  117,  St.  Nicholas 
League,  Union  Square,  New  York. 


REPORT  ON  ADVERTISING  COMPETITION  NO.   115. 
REVISION  OF  STAMP  PAGE. 


You  St.  Nicholas  boys  and  girls  are 
living  up  to  your  reputation  for  being 
bright  and  wide-awake !  Your  ideas 
were  fine !  There  were  not  quite  as 
many  answers  as  came  in  last  month, 
but  those  that  were  received  were  good, 
and  what  pleased  the  Judges  most  of 
all  in  looking  over  your  papers  was  to 
find  how  very  fond  you  were  of  the 
stamp  page  and  how  much  of  a  success 
it  was,  even  though  you  did  suggest 
some  changes  that  might  improve  it. 
We  wish  those  boys  and  girls  who  do 
not  collect  stamps  could  read  your  let- 
ters and  I  think  they  would  realize  how 
much  they  are  missing  by  not  entering 
into  this  fascinating  and  instructive  pas- 
time. Why  don't  you,  who  read  these 
lines  and  have  not  already  started  a  col- 
lection, begin  at  once? 

There  was  one  point  brought  forth  in 


some  of  your  letters  which  did  n't  make 
us  feel  very  happy.  A  few  suggested 
that  we  place  the  stamp  page  right  after 
the  Riddle  Box  or  among  the  reading 
matter  pages.  Now  surely,  you  don't 
believe  that  the  location  of  the  stamp 
page  among  the  advertisements  lessens 
its  attractiveness  ! 

The  advertising  pages  should  be  stud- 
ied by  all  the  St.  Nicholas  boys  and 
girls.  They  contain  all  sorts  of  valu- 
able information.  They  are  instructive 
and  will  help  you  in  your  knowledge 
of  modern  manufacturing  and  business 
affairs. 

We  are  proud  of  our  advertising  de- 
partment and  want  every  one  of  you 
boys  and  girls  to  take  more  interest  in 
what  we  are  doing  from  month  to 
month.  The  more  interest  you  show 
in  these  pages  the  more  able  we  are  to 


(See  also  pages  6  and  10.) 


ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


"  See  How  Easy  it  is,  Tilly?" 

Show  the  new  girl  just  once  what  can  be  done  with  Jell-O  and  then  you  will 
always  be  sure  of  one  fine  dish  for  dinner.  She  may  spoil  everything  else,  but  she  will 
make  a  fine  dessert  of 


for  she  cannot  go  wrong  there. 

And  Jell-O  isn't  a  dinner  dish  alone.  It  is  served  at  lunch  and 
supper,  and  is  never  out  of  place. 

Jell-O  and  hot  water,  without  anything  else,  make  these  deli- 
cious dishes  in  a  minute. 

There  are  seven  delightful  flavors  and  seven  beautiful  colors: 
Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Lemon,  Orange,  Cherry,  Peach,  Chocolate. 

At  all  grocers',  1 0c.  each. 

The  splendid  recipe  book,  "DESSERTS  OF  THE 
WORLD,"  in  ten  colors  and  gold,  will  be  sent 
free  to  all  who  write  and  ask  for  it. 

THE    GENESEE     PURE     FOOD    CO., 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg,  Can. 

The  name  Jell-O  is  on  every  package  in  big  red  letters.     If  it  isn't  there,  it  isn't  Jell-O 


ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Have  You  a  Child 
to  Educate 
at  Home? 

Then  investigate  the  unique  system  of  the  CALVERT 
SCHOOL,  by  means  of  which  children  from  KINDER- 
GARTEN to  TWELVE  YEARS  of  age  may  be  educa- 
ted entirely  at  home  according  to  the  best  modern  methods 
and  under  the  guidance  and  supervision  of  educational 
experts,  who  are  specialists  in  elementary  education. 

The  courses  are  intended  for  children  situated  be- 
yond the  reach  of  good  schools,  for  those  who  need 
open  air  study,  shorter  hours,  special  care,  individual 
attention,  or  who  for  any  other  reason  are  to  be  edu- 
cated at  home. 

The  SCHOOL  was  established  in  1897  by  a  group  of  public- 
spirited  citizens  to  further  the  cause  of  elementary  education,  and 
now  has    PUPILS  IN   EVERY  STATE  OF  THE  UNION    AND 
17  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

For  information,  write,   stating  age  of  child,  to 
THE  CALVERT  SCHOOL,  14  Chase  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.,  U.  S.  A. 

V.   M.   HII/LYER,   A.B.    (Harvard),    Head   Master. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  LEAGUE 

secure  for  your  reading  and  study,  in- 
teresting and  instructive  stories  about 
all  sorts  of  good  things. 

Some  of  you  have  not  beengiving  your 
ages.  This  is  one  of  the  rules  you 
know,  and  it  would  be  very  wise  if  each 
of  you  remembered  this,  because  the 
Judges  (and  some  of  them  are  so  strict) 
always  give  preference  to  the  person 
who  follows  the  rules.  Let 's  see  if  this 
month  we  cannot  all  hand  in  carefully 
written  answers.  Here  is  the  list  of 
prize  winners : 

One  First  Prize,  $5.00  : 

Cassius  M.  Clay,  Jr., age  1 6, Kentucky. 

Two  Second  Prizes,  $3.00  each  : 

Margaret   Warburton,  age    14,   New 


York. 


Frances     Crosby     Hamlet,    age    18, 

'Maine. 

Three  Third  Prizes,  $1.00  each: 

Sarah  I.  Roody,  age  11,  New  York. 
Alice  Munro,  age  14,  Massachusetts. 
George  Hockman,  age  16,  Oregon. 


Ten  Fourth  Prizes,  $1.00  each: 

Velora  B.  Pilcher,  age  17,  California. 

Adelina  Longaker,  age  15,  New 
York. 

Fred  Sutton,  age  13,  New  Jersey. 

Evelyn  H.  Weil,  age  13,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Genevieve  Stone,  age  17,  Colorado. 

Lemoine  Williams,  age  14,  California. 

Clara  Louise  Hunter,  age  14,  Michi- 
gan. 

Florence   Mallett,  age  19,  California. 

Helen  A.  Babbitt,  age  11,  Vermont. 

S.  V.  Benet,  age  13,  California. 

(See  also  pages  6  and  8.) 
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ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


See  that  the  boy  delivers  Kingsford's.  You 
ordered  Kingsf  ord's.  What  did  you  get  — 
Kingsford's  or  an  inferior  substitute  for 
which  you  pay  the  same  price  as  for  Kings- 
ford's  quality? 


CORN  STARCH 

There  is  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world  in 
corn  starches,  al- 
though the  price  and 
the  size  of  the  package 
may  be  the  same. 
There  is  no  corn 
starch  "the  same  as 
Kingsford's"  or  "as 
good  as  Kingsford's.' 
Kingsford's  has  been 
supreme  for  sixty 
years.  Owing  to  its 
extreme  delicacy  and 
purity  Kingsford's 
takes  the  full  flavor  of 
every  kind  of  sea- 
soning. 

Ordinary  corn  starches  are  made 
in  a  few  days.  It  takes  as  many 
weeks  to  produce  Kingsford's. 
Good  cooks  all  over  the  country 
know  the  difference  and  they 
insist  on  the  reliable  Kingsford's 
package. 

Send  for  Cook  Book  D-168  of  the  best 
recipes  you  ever  tried.  It's  free —just 
send  your  name  on  a  post  card. 

T.  KINGSFORD  &  SON 

National  Starch  Co.,  Suc'ra 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 
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ST.  NICHOLAS  STAMP  PAGE 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

AS  we  study  the  stamps  of  a  collection,  many 
.  things  are  brought  to  our  attention  which 
arouse  curiosity  and  demand  explanation.  One  of 
the  most  conspicuous  of  these  is  the  frequent  use  of 
abbreviations,  both  in  the  design  of  the  stamp  itself, 
and  perhaps  more  frequently  in  the  surcharge. 
While  the  meaning  of  many  of  them  is  self-evident, 
others  give  no  suggestion  whatever.  "R.  F."  on  the 
stamps  of  France  naturally  suggests  the  French 
Republic,  but  why  "G.  F.  B."  on  the  stamps  of 
Tonga?  The  following  list  will  throw  light  upon 
some  of  these  puzzling  letters.  There  are  also  in- 
cluded a  few  words  whose  meaning,  when  appearing 
upon  stamps,  may  not  be  generally  understood  : 

A.  R.  This  surcharge  upon  stamps  of  Chile  and 
Columbian  Republic  represents  the  words  "aviso 
de  reception,"  acknowledgment  of  receipt ;  upon 
the  stamps  of  Montenegro  it  represents  "accusa 
reception." 

A.  &  T.  surcharged  upon  French  stamps  means  that 
such  stamps  were  for  use  in  Annan  and  Tonkin. 

B.  on  stamps  of  Straits  Settlements  means  that  the 
stamps  were  for  use  at  Bangkok,  the  capital  of 
Siam.  They  are  in  a  sense  provisional  Siamese 
stamps,  or  Straits  stamps  used  in  Siam. 

B.  R.  A.  on  stamps  of  China  refers  to  "British  Rail- 
way Administration." 

C.  E.  F.  on  stamps  of  India  signifies  "Chinese  Ex- 
peditionary Force."  These  stamps  were  first  used 
in  the  Boxer  war  in  1900.  Some  of  the  offices 
opened  at  that  time  still  continue  active. 

COLON.  The  portrait  on  nearly  all  of  the  stamps 
of  Chile  is  that  of  Christopher  Columbus,  whose 
Spanish  name  is  Cristobal  Colon. 

C.  P.  on  stamps  of  France  or  French  Colonies  in- 
dicates that  such  stamps  were  used  for  parcels 
post  (colis-postaux). 

C.  R.  This  monogram  on  the  early  stamps  of  Fiji 
refers  to  Cakaban  Rex,  the  last  native  king.  Later 
they  were  surcharged  V.   R.,  Victoria  Regina. 

D.  J.  on  stamps  of  Obock  refers  to  Djibouti,  a 
French  colony  in  Africa.  The  name  of  this 
colony  has  been  changed  since  to  "Somali  Coast," 
and  the  stamps  are  listed  under  this  heading  in 
the   Standard  Catalogue. 

E.  R.  I.  This  surcharge,  Eduardus  Rex  et  Impe- 
rator,  is  to  be  found  upon  the  stamps  of  Orange 
River  and  Transvaal  after  these  two  countries 
came  under  British  dominion  in  the  Boer  war. 
The  first  surcharge  was  V.  R.  I.,  but  after  the 
death  of  Queen  Victoria,  it  was  changed  to  E.  R.  I. 

F.  M.  on  stamps  of  France  signifies  "Franchise  Mili- 
taire"  (military  exemption),  for  use  of  the  French 
soldiers. 

G  on  stamps  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  means  that  the 
stamps  were  for  use  in  Griqualand,  West.  They 
became  obsolete  in  1880,  and  afterward  were  used 
as  ordinary  Cape  Colony  stamps. 

Gab.  on  French  Colonies  refers  to  Gabon. 

G.  F.  B.  on  the  official  stamps  on  Tonga  means 
"Gaue  Faka   Buleaga," — on  government  service. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  stamps  are  found  with  sur- 
charges   "I.    R.,"    for   use    in    the    Department    of 


Inland  Revenue ;  "O.  W.,"  Office  of  Works, 
and  "R.  H.,"  the  Royal  Household.  The  letters 
in  the  corners  of  the  stamps  of  Great  Britain  mark 
the  location  of  such  stamps  in  the  entire  sheet. 
The  letters  vary   and   have   no   other  significance. 

G  P  E  on  stamps  of  French  Colonies  means  that 
they  are  for  use  in  Guadeloupe. 

H  P  N  stands  for  "Habilitado  por  la  Nacion."  This 
surcharge  is  found  on  stamps  of  Spain  and  several 
of  her  former  colonies,  and  means  "authorized  by 
the  government."  The  stamps  were  used  by  the 
Provisional  Government  in   1868. 

H  R  Z  G  L  The  stamps  of  Holstein  have  these  mys- 
terious letters  at  the  left,  the  word  "Post"  on  top, 
and  "F  R  M"  at  the  right ;  meaning  Herzogliche 
Post  Freimarke,  or  Postage  Stamp  of  the  Duchy. 

ICELAND  stamps  are  found  surcharged  "I  Gildi 
02-03,"  which  means  that  such  stamps  are  "valid" 
for  use  only  during  the  years  1902-3.  The  first 
character  does  not  mean  one,  but  the  letter  I. 
The  surcharge  does  not  affect  the  face  value  of 
the  stamp. 

KEMAHKOTAAN  was  surcharged  upon  the  stamps 
of  Johore  in  celebration  of  the  "coronation"  of 
the  new  Sultan  Ibraham,  whose  portrait  appears 
upon  the  succeeding  issue. 

LOSEN  appears  upon  the  stamps  of  Sweden,  and 
means  "to  pay." 

MAGYAR.  The  real  name  of  Hungary  is  Magyar- 
orszag.  Magyar.  Kir.  Posta., — Hungary  Royal 
Post. 

M  Q  E  means  the  French  colony  of  Martinique. 

N  C  E  means  the  French  colony  of  New  Caledonia. 

N  S  B  means  the  French  colony  of  Nossi  Be. 

P.  G.  S.  on  the  stamps  of  Perak  converts  them  to 
"Perak  Government  Service,"  or  official  use. 

P.  S.  N.  C.  on  the  stamps  of  Peru  stand  for  "Pacific 
Steam  Navigation  Company."  Peru  experimented 
in  the  use  of  stamps  by  purchasing  a  supply  from 
the  Navigation  Company. 

R  on  stamps  of  the  French  Colonies  signifies  for 
use  in  Reunion. 

RAYON  on  Swiss  stamps,  Rayon  I,  II,  or  III,  sig- 
nifies that  such  stamp  would  carry  a  letter  a  cer- 
tain distance, — ten  leagues,  twenty-five  leagues,  or 
forty  leagues. 

R.  O.  signifies  "Rumelia  Orientale," — Eastern  Rou- 
melia.  The  stamps  of  Eastern  Roumelia  were 
superseded  by  those  of  Bulgaria. 

SARAWAK.  The  letters  seen  in  the  corners  of  the 
stamps  of  this  country  refer  first  to  Sir  James 
Brooke,  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  and  later  to  his  son. 
Sir  Charles  Brooke. 

S.   P.      Service   Publique,  appears  upon  the  official 
stamps  of  Luxemburg. 

S.  P.  M.     St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon. 

T.  L.  surcharged  on  the  stamps  of  Tonga  commemo- 
rates the  marriage1  of  King  Tubon  and  Queen 
Lavinia,  June  1,  1900. 

Y  %  was  surcharged  on  the  stamps  of  Cuba  in  1855. 
This  is  one  of  the  very  earliest  surcharges  known, 
but  there  is  much  doubt  as  to  its  exact  significance. 
It  probably  means  Interior,  J4  Real,  meaning  that 
it  is  for  use  only  in  the  city  of  Havana. 

Z.  A.  R.  is  an  abbreviation  of  Zuid  Afrikansche  Re- 
publick, — South  African  Republic. 


$ 
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ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


ST.  NICHOLAS  STAMP  DIRECTORY 


BiG  STAMP  ALBUM,  10  CENTS. 

8x5  1-8  inches;  546  spaces,  160  pictures;  heavy 
covers.  Bargain!  Other  albums  30c.  to  $55.00. 
SendforlistandcopyMonthlypaperfree.  Scott's 
Catalogue,  800  pages,  paper  covers,  60c.;  cloth, 
75c.  108  all  different  Stamps,  Paraguay,  Turkey, 
Victoria,  etc.,  only  10c.  17  different  unused  Nica- 
ragua, Cuba,  Salvador,  etc.,  10c.  Approval 
sheets  50  per  cent  commission.  Scott  Stamp 
&  Coin  Co.,  127  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 


START  A  COLLECTION  OM2SJS; 

U.  S.  Revenues,  U.  S.  Envelops,  Foreign   Envelops,   Match 
and  Medicine,  at  50%  discount.   We  will  send  a  nice  selection  of 
either  of  above  on  approval.      New  England  Stamp  Co., 
43  Washington  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


STAMP  ALBUM  with  538  genuine  stamps,  incl.  Rhodesia, 
Congo  (tiger),  China  (dragon),  Tasmania  (landscape), 
Jamaica  (waterfalls),  etc.,  only  10c.  100  dif.  Japan, 
India,  N.Zld.,  etc.,  5c.  Agents  wanted50%.  Big  Bar- 
gain list,  coupons,  etc.,  all  Free!  We  Buy  Stamps. 
C.  E.  Hussman  Stamp  Co.,  Dept.  I,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


RARE  Stamps  Free.  15  all  different,  Canadians,  and  10  India, 
^Sbjs.  with  Catalogue  Free.  Postage  2  cents.  If  possible  send 
Ajy^WKV  names  and  addresses  of  two  stamp  collectors.  Special 
lit  JBi  offers,  all  different,  contain  no  two  alike.  50  Spain, 
W&9M)  lie,  40  Japan, 5c .;  100  U.  S.,20c.;  10  Paraguay,  7c.;  17 
\»5h£»/  .Mexico,  li 'c:  2i  i  Turkey,  7c.  ;10  Persia.  7c.;  3  Sudan,  5c; 
s*s£gr  10 Chile,  3c.  ;50ltaly,  19c.;200 Foreign,  10c.;  10 Egypt, 
7c.;50  Africa, 24c.  ;3  Crete,  3c;  20 Denmark,  5c.;20  Portugal,  6c;  7 
Siam,  15c:  10  Brazil,  5c;  7  Malay,  10c;  10  Finland,  5c;  50  Persia, 
89c;5oCuba,  60c;  6China,  4c;  8  Bosna,7c  Remitin  Stamps  or 
Money-Order.  Fine  approval  sheets  50%  Discount,  50  Page  List 
Free.    Marks  Stamp  Company,  Dept.  N,  Toronto,  Canada. 


RARP.A1NS    EACH  SET  5  CENTS. 

D/JVI\.Vj.rt.ll'*0     ]0   Luxemburg  ;  8  Finland  ;  20  Sweden  ; 
15  Russia  ;  8  Costa   Rica  ;   12  Porto  Rico  ;  8  Dutch  Indies  ;  5 
Crete.     Lists  of  5000  low-priced  stamps  free. 
Chambers  Stamp  Co.,  Ill  G  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 

STAMPS  108  ALL  DIFFERENT. 

Transvaal,  Servia,  Brazil,    Peru,  Cape  G.  H.,  Mex-  I 
ico,  Natal,  Java,  etc.,  and  Album,  10c      1000  Finely 
Mixed,  20c.      65  different  U.  S.,  25c     1000  hinges,  5c.  ' 
Agents  wanted,  50  per  cent.    List  Free.    I  buy  stamps. 

C.  Stegman,  5941  Cote  Brilliante  Av.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

70   DIFFERENT  FOREIGN  STAMPS  FROM  70  DIF= 

■  "    ferent  Foreign  Countries,  including  Crete,  Gold  Coast, 
Hong-Kong,   Monaco,  Persia,   Reunion,    Servia,   Tunis,    Uru- 
guay, etc.;  and  our  pamphlet  which  tells  you  "  How  to  Make  a 
Stamp  Collection  Properly, "for  only  15c.    A  Big  Bargain. 
Queen  City  Stamp  &  Coin  Co.,  7  Sinton  Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


STAMPS  100  VARIETIES  FOREIGN,  FREE.  Postage  2c. 
Mention  St.  Nicholas.     Quaker  Stamp  Co.,   Toledo,  Ohio. 

FREE!  3  DIFFERENT  SOUDAN,  5  DIFFERENT  TUNIS, 

or  Nicaragua  1878  5c,  cat.  25c  One  of  these  sets,  big  lists, 
and  details  of  $1000  prize  stamp  contest  for  2c  postage.  Fine 
50%  approvals.    W.  C.  Phillips  &  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

STAMPS  FREE,  100  ALL  DIFFERENT. 

For  the  names  of  two  collectors  and  2c  postage.  20  different 
foreign  coins,  25c    Toledo  Stamp  Co,.  Toledo,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

DANDY  PACKET  Stamps  Free.  For  names  two  honest  collec- 
tors; 2c  postage.  Send  to-day.  U.T.K.  StampCo.,  Utica,  N.Y. 

STAMPS  105  China, Egypt.etc, stamp  dictionary  and  list  3000  ISSI 
bargains  2c.   Agts.,  50%.     Bullard  &  Co.,  Sta.  A,  Boston.  Sal 

5    VARIETIES  PERU  FREE. 
With  trial  approval  sheets.    F.  E.  Thorp,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


UDNIT 


The  Shoe  Polish  Powder.  Will  not 
DRY  UP  or  FREEZE.  A  pkg. 
makes  enough  polish  to  SHINE  A 
PAIR    OF    SHOES    ONE    YEAR 

(a  coating  lasts  i  to  2  weeks  or  more).  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  all  black 
leathers  and  kids.  NO  PASTE.  WON'T  SMUT.  Longer 
time  between  coatings.  So  many  more  shines  in  a  package 
(equals  ten  10c.  bottles).     Price  25c.     Box  91-F. 

CHARLES  FRENCH  PERRY,  BANGOR,  MAINE. 


THE  BOYS'  MAGAZINE  FREE 


Send  os  the  names  and 
addresses  of  five  of  your 
boy  friends  and  we'll  send  you  a  copy  of  this  splendid  magazine  FREE.  Great 
stories — beautiful  illustrations— handsome  covers  in  colors.  Departments  of 
Boy  Scouts,  Electricity,  Mechanics,  Photography,  Carpentry,  Stamps  and 
Coins.  A  big  Athletic  Department  edited  by  WALTER  CAMP  is  a  feature. 
Address  The  Scott  F.  licdfield  Co.,  658  Main  St.,  Smethport,  Pa. 
THE  BOYS'1  MAGAZINE  is  on  sale  at  all  newsstands  at  10c  a  copy. 


IF 
YOU 


STAMMER 

attend  no  school  till  you  hear  from  me.  Largest  school 
in  the  world,  employing  the  advanced  natural  method  for 
the  cure  of  stammering",  stuttering,  etc.  No  sing-songing1 
or  time-beating.  If  let  run,  stammering  will  wreck  your 
1  life's  happiness  and  handicap  your  endeavors.  I  cured 
I  myself  and  thousands  of  others  by  my  method  andean  cure 
I  you.  Beautiful  88  page  book  and  Special  Rate  sent  FREE. 
Lee  Wells  Millard.  Pres. .  North-western  School  1or  Stammerers.  Inc., 869  FirstSt.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Connecticut,  Sound  Beach. 

THE  AGASSIZ  ASSOCIATION 

For  Adults  as  well  as  Young  Folks 

Under    Management   of    Edward    F.    Bigelow,    with    Efficient 
Assistants.  Send  10c.  for  "  The  Guide  to  Nature  "  for  Adults. 
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Invaluable  Books  in  Every  Home 


New  and  Rnlarged  Edition 

THE  CENTURY 
COOK  BOOK 

By  Mary  Ronald 

Economy,  practicability,  and  the  resources  of  the  average 
kitchen  have  been  constantly  in  mind  in  the  preparation  of 
this  very  full,  complete,  and  satisfactory  book.  It  covers  every 
point,  from  wise  preparation  of  the  simplest  meal  to  the  plan- 
ning and  preparing  of  a  state  dinner.  A  group  of  New 
England  dishes  has  been  furnished  by  Susan  Coolidge,  there 
are  many  popular  Southern  dishes,  and  to  the  new  edition 
has  been  added  ioo  special  new  receipts,  each  one  some 
good  authority's  prime  favorite. 
Just  the  best  cook  book  published.     Richly  illustrated,  600  pages.     Price  $2.00  postpaid. 


A  Supplement  to  "The  Century  Cook  Book" 

LUNCHEONS:  A  COOK'S  PICTURE  BOOK 

By  Mary  Ronald 

A  rich  mine  of  suggestive  hints  on  dainty  and  tempting  dishes  for  dainty  meals ;  and  all 
possible  information  on  every  detail  relating  to  the  planning,  cooking,  and  serving  of  every 
luncheon,  from  a  pick-up  family  meal  to  the  most  formal  company  affair. 

The  208  illustrations  are  from  photographs.     Price  $1.40  net,  postage  15  cents. 


HOME  ECONOMICS 


By  Maria  Parloa 

All  about  the  proper  treatment  of  the  materials  entering  into  the  construction  and  furnish- 
ings of  a  modern  home ;  and  an  ideal  guide  to  household  management,  covering,  seem- 
ingly, every  possible  detail  of  housekeeping  and  home-making. 

There  are  52  helpful  illustrations.     Price  $1.50. 


''  The  cleverest,  most  practical,  and  helpful  handicraft  book  yet  written." 

BOX  FURNITURE  ByLoui.eBrigl.am 

How  to  make,  and  how  to  have  fun  making,  one  hundred  simple,  service- 
able, artistic,  and  fascinating  things  in  the  furniture  line.  Nothing  is  left 
to  chance  or  guesswork.     It  tells  just  how. 

Over  160  illustrations  showing  results  actually  accomplished. 
Price  $1.60  net,  postage  14  cents. 


THE  CENTURY  CO. 


UNION  SQUARE 


NEW  YORK 
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MENNEN'S 

Borated  Talcum 
FOR  MINE 


For  Prickly  Heat   and  'Sunburn 
Relieves  all  Skin  Irritations 


Sample  Box  for  4c  stamp 


GERHARD  MENNEN    CO. 

Newark,  N.  J. 


& 


Trade-Mark 


The  Boys' 

Book  of  Model 

Aeroplanes 

By   Francis   Arnold   Collins 

Any  boy  can  make  and  fly  the  models  described 
in  this  book — over  fifty — and  have  much  fun  in 
the  making  and  flying.  It  is  just  about  the  best 
book  in  print  for  boys  of  all  ages. 

Fifty  illustrations.     Price,   $1.20  net 
Postage,   14   cents 

THE  CENTURY  CO. 


BOYS 


M0T0RB0B 


2  HP. 


AIRC00LED-4CYCLE 
GASOLINE  MOTOR 

A  PRACTICAL  MINIATURE  AUTO  propelled  by 
a  small  gasoline  motor.  The  greatest  instructive,  me- 
chanical device  ever  invented.  Boys  all  over  the  world 
now  building  Motor  Bobs.  Any  boy  of  12  years  and 
up  can  build  and  operate  the  Motor  Bob.  Send  25 
cents  (coin  preferred )  for  our  complete  instruction  book- 
let, "HOW  TO  BUILD  A  MOTOR-BOB,"  which 
contains  simple  drawings,  diagrams,  pictures,  in- 
structions for  building  and  operating,  and  list  of  parts. 
Motor-Bob  Mf'g  Co..    Dept.  12.   Main  and  Amherst  Sts..    Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


A.  Life  to  be 
Sah's/aciory 
should  be  — ~ 
Started  Right 


BORDEN'S 


EAGLEb^ 

CONDENSED 

MILK 


THE  ORIGINAL 


Booklet 

"  My  Biography  " 

Free  ivh  He  they  last 


Has  Nourished  Three  Generations  of 

Babies  and  Started  them  on  the  Road 

to  a  Healthful  Maturity. 


ar*  of  Borden  's  CondenS^1 


^  CoV  -and  lor  addiV°v$  ^i 

Ve.  p°sition,  each  label  *»         h. 


and    for    additio"^, 
?ach  label   w 

4^m 
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Bubbling  over  with  fun  and  feeling.  " 

Molly 
Make-Believe 

By  ELEANOR  HALLOWELL  ABBOTT 

It  is  a  love  story — a  love  story  as  different  from  the 
kind  usually  told  as  dusk  is  from  sunshine.  .  .  . 

As  the  story  differs  from  other  love  stories,  so  also 
Molly  differs  from  other  girls.  She  is  the  daintiest  bit 
of  humanity  ever  put  into  a  book. ' ' 

"SUCH  A  DELICIOUS,  FANCIFUL 
SORT  OF  A  STORY  THAT  NO  WRITTEN, 
PRINTED,  OR  SPOKEN  DESCRIPTION 
CAN  DO  IT  JUSTICE." 

Sympathetic  pictures.     16mo,  211  pages.     Price,  $1.00  net;  postage,  8  cents. 


"A  love  story  with  the  flavor  of  lavender  about  it. " 

Miss  Livingston's 
Companion 

By  MARY  DILLON 

Author  of  "  The  Rose  of  Old  St.  Louis," 
"In  Old  Bellaire,"  etc. 

A  background  of  historic  characters  and  incident,  a 
romance  of  much  fresh  charm,  a  plot  with  the  spice 
of  novelty,  all  the  pages  lighted  by  lively  imagina- 
tion and  sympathy  —  it  is  quite  the  best  work  which 
this  author  has  yet  put  forth." 

"ALTOGETHER 
A  MOST  DELIGHTFUL 
LOVE  AND  ADVENTURE 
STORY." 

Charming  illustrations.      12mo,  434  pages.     Price,  $1.30  net ;    postage,  13  cents. 


THE  CENTURY  CO. 


Union  Square 


NEW  YORK 
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Healthy  Children  are  Noisy  Children" 


That 's  what  everybody  says,  and  it  's  true,  because 
healthy  children  like  to  play — and  they  cannot  play 
without  making  noise. 

But  lots  of  noise  made  by  children  is  unnecessary. 
They  can  have  a  good  time  without  disturbing 
every  one  in  the  house  with  the  clat- 
tering of  hard  leather   heels.     Put 
O'Sullivan's  Heels  of  New  Live 
Rubber  on  your  children's 
shoes,  and  then  let  them 
play  and  run   to 
their  heart's 
content. 


Heels 
of  New 
Live  Rubber 


livan's  Heels  will  absorb  the  jolts  and  jars 
made  by  leather  heels  on  wood  floors  or  stone   pave- 
ments and  save  the  delicate  nervous  system  of  the  child 
from  many  shocks  which  it  heretofore  received. 

You  will  find  that  your  hardwood  floors  look  a  good  deal  better 
when  O'Sullivan's  Heels  are  used. 

Send  your  children's  shoes  to  the  shoemaker  to-day,  and  have  him  attach 
O'Sullivan's  Heels.  They  are  only  50c.  a  pair — but  they  will  save  many  dollars' 
worth  of  doctor's  bills. 

O'Sullivan  Rubber  Co. 

131  Hudson  Street,  New  York  City 
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ADVANCE 
FALL   MODELS 


The  Home  op 
New  YorkS 

LEADING  fi\5HION  CATALOGUE 

Fall  and  Winter, 
1J11-1Z 


BEST  VALUES 

FOR  THE 

LEAST  MONEY 


Waist 
No. 

S.N.  320 


PROTECT  YOURSELF 
Write  for  FREE  Copy  TODAY 


THIS  200-PAGE  BOOK  is  the  HANDSOMEST  and 
most  COMPLETE  and  AUTHORITATIVE  Publica- 
tion on  Wearing  Apparel  of  every  description  for 

WOMEN,  MISSES,  YOUNG  MEN, 
GIRLS,  BOYS  AND  INFANTS 

No  matter  how  much  or  how  little  you  can  afford  to  expend  on 
your  own  and  your  family's  wardrobe,  you  will  be  surprised  at 
the  great  number  of  MONEY-SAVING  OPPORTUNITIES 
this  Catalogue  offers  you. 


s.  N.  340— A 

strictly    tailor- 
m  ed    two-piece 

Suit         model,    digni- 
No.  S.N.340  fifd.initssim- 
a,a7C       plicity    of    cut 
V|7-'5      and  ultra- 

«k»**  modish    as   to 

design.  Its 
grace  of  line  and  general  becoiningness  are  ap- 
parent at  a  glance.  A  suit  that  makes  its  appeal 
to  women  of  refined  and  cultured  tastes.  The 
material  is  a  fine,  evenly  woven,  pure  wool 
Cheviot,  made  in  the  celebrated  Lymansville 
Mills.  Only  in  the  higher  class  fabrics  do  we 
find  this  suppleness  and  satin-like  lustre. 

The  coat  is  28  inches  long— the  fashionable 
lengthfor  the  coming  season.  It  is  cut  on  the 
"nearly  fitting"  lines  which  Paris  has  endorsed  so  unequivo- 
cally, and  with  the  new  long  rolling  lapels  permitting  the 
smart  side  frill.  The  set  and  shaping  of  this  collar  are  typical 
of  the  highest  type  of  tailoring.  The  cuffs  and  pocket  flaps 
are  tailor-stitched.  The  front  closing  is  effected  with  four 
tailored  silk  braid  buttons  with  two  to  match  finishing  the 
well  cut  coat  sleeves.  Fine  guaranteed  Skinner's  satin,  soft, 
lustrous  and  rich,  lines  the  entire  coat. 

The  skirt  is  in  "sash  panel"  effect  front  and  back,  a  deep 
inverted  plait  being  laid  beneath  each  panel,  so  that  the  skirt 
be  amply  full  for  grace  and  comfort,  without  sacrifice  of  the 
straight  narrow  effect.  Closes  invisibly  under  leftside  of  back 
panel  and  is  finished  with  tailor  lapped  and  stitched  seams. 
Can  be  had  in  black  or  navy  blue.  Sizes  32  to 44  bust  measure. 
Skirt  is  about  40  inches  long  and  comes  with  abasted  hem, 
so  that  the  length  maybe  adjusted  to  suit  your  requirements 
Samples  nf  materials  furnished  upon 
request.  Express  Prepaid, 

S.  N.  321— Stylish  double-breasted  coat  sweater  for  ladies 
or  misses  of  extra  quality  Worsted,  knit  in  a  fancy  Jacquard 
stitch.  Cardinal  red,  gray  or  white.  It  is  a  sweater  of  trim 
shaping  carefully  knit  to  conform  to  the  lines  of  the  figure  in 
semi  fitted  effect  and  is  smartly  finished  with  a  shapely  new 
style  shawl  collar  and  two  deep  patch  pockets.  Two  rows  of 
fine,  white  pearl  buttons  trim  at  closing.  The  turnback  cuffs 
and  lower  edge  are  knit  in  a  close  firm  stitch  to  prevent  sag- 
ging. Nowhere  else  can  a  sweater  of  similar  fine  quality  be 
duplicated  at  this  price.  Sizes  32  to  44  bust  d»  <  QQ 
measure.  Express  Prepaid,        «P  X  »I/0 


N.  320— Smart  New  Mannish  Blouse— 
the  hit  and  rage  of  the  season.      Made  by 

one  of  the  largest  makers  of  Men's  fine 
Custom-made    Shirts    in    the    country. 
The  material  is  fine  quality  Soisette,  a 
soft  fine  weave  that  can  hardly  be  distin- 
guished from  pure  silk  ;  washes  beautifully 
and  wears  splendidly.     Typically  mannish 
delightfully  smart  in  style,  "cut  with  a 
straight    shallow    front 
and     back     yoke      and 
regular   shirt  slee 


No. 
S.N.  341 

$2-50 

tailor-stitched  armholes 


Express 
Prepaid 


$12.75 


thout  any  fulness.  One  of  those  smart  new  soft  turn 
over  collars  buttoning  across  front  with  pretty  white 
pearl  buttons  affords  jaunty  neck  completion.  This 
collar  as  well  as  the  turn-over  link  button  cuffs  are 
made  of  the  same  material  as  the  waist,  and  collar 
is  detachable.  The  closing  is  made  visibly 
through  the  front  plait  with  fine  white  pearl  but- 
tons. The  tie  which  goes  with  the  waist  is  of 
self  material  and  may  also  be  used  as  a  belt  if  pre- 
ferred. Sizes,  32  to  44  bust  measure.  White  only. 
Better  in  appearance,  workmanship  and  service 
than  any  $2.00  waist  made.  ^1     AA 

Postpaid,     «pl.Uv 

S.  N.  341  — A  skirt  that  is  stylish,  serviceable  and 
an  actual  saving  to  you. 

Of  fine   Panama  Cloth,  well-fitting,  stylish  and 

well  made.   The  excellent  wearing  qualities  of  the 

material  and  the  exceptional  style  of  this  model 

make  it  all  the  more  remarkable  at  the  low  price 

offered.     The  skirt  is  one  of  the  fashionable  new 

six-gored  models  and  displays  a  modified  Paquin 

panel  effect  at  both  front  and  back.     Handsome 

M  black  satin  covered  buttons  finish  the  overlapping 

|f   panel   ends,  front  and  back  with  striking  effect. 

m  The  closing  is  made  visibly  under  the  side  of  the 

if  back  panel.     Colors  :  Black  or  Navy  blue.    Sizes, 

f   22 to 30  inches  waist  measure ;3j  to       <|»Q    CA 

43  skirt  length .        Express  Prepaid,    «P^  •  **" 

S.  N.  251  —  The   new  French  "  Aviator  "  Cap  —  A 

delightfully  smart  little  knitted  cap  that  the  chic  Parisienne 
™      ""  has  adapted  for  motoring,  skating,  outdoor  sports  and  gen- 

OWeater  eral  cold  weather  usages.  Knitted  of  very  thick,  soft,  fleecy 
S.N  321  Australian  Worsted  in  a  fancy  stitch,  with  border  of  con- 
dtl'fiQ  frasting  color.  For  ladies,  young  girls  and  children.  Nosize 
Skl.Vo  required.  Colors:  all  white,  navy  bine,  cardinal  red  or  ox- 
V*  ford  gray;  or  white  with  navy  blue,  cardinal  red,  oxford 

gray,  light  blue  or  black  border.     Postage  Prepaid,      Ogc 


WE 
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Oh! 
Look 
Who's 
Her 


KELLOGG  TOASTED  CORN  FLAKE  CO.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Canadian  Trade  Supplied  by  the  Battle  Creek  Toasted  Corn  Flake  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Ont. 
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"Ivory  Soap,  Water  and  a  Few  Grains  of 

Common  Sense." 

The  experience  of  a  dear  old  lady  who  has  used  Ivory  Soap  for 
thirty  years  is  summed  up  in  these  words: 

"Recipe  for  every  use  to  which  soap  can  be  applied:  Take  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  Ivory  Soap,  and  as  much  hot,  or  cold,  water  as  the  case 
may  demand.  Combine,  and  use  with  a  few  grains  of  common 
sense  for  any  purpose  desired,  and  be  sure  of  best  results." 


For  bath,  toilet  and  fine  laundry 
purposes;  for  the  nursery;  for 
shampooing;    for   anything  and 


everything  that  necessitates  the 
use  of  a  better -than -ordinary 
soap,  Ivory  Soap  is  unequalled. 


Ivory  Soap  .  .  .  994-^oo  Per  Cent.  Pure 


-~^a2>^^^- 
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Libby' s  California 
Peaches 

The  finest  variety— largest 
fruit— perfect  flavor.  Sun- 
ripened  on  the  trees  and  put 
up  at  the  orchard  directly  after 
picking. 


Libby's  California  Asparagus 

Fresh,  tender,  and  with  all  the 
natural  flavor  retained  because  it  is 
put  into  tins  as  soon  as  cut.  Grown 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

Ask  your  grocer  for  and 
insist  on  having  Libby's 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago 
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A  Strong  Factor  in  American  Education 

THE  young  people  of  to-day  are  the  authorities  of  to-morrow.  They  have  heard  of  Waterman's  Ideal  ever 
since  they  were  old  enough  to  take  notice.  It  is  the  pen  their  fathers  always  use.  It  is  the  pen  they  see  in 
the  hands  of  their  instructors  and  all  with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  All  Waterman's  Ideals  have  the  sterling 
qualities  of  clean,  perfect  ink  delivery  ;  prompt  response  to  hand  and  mind  ;  positive  action  of  pen  point  whether 
delicate  or  broad  in  character,  and  are  automatically  adapted  to  personal  handwriting  characteristics.  For  quick, 
concentrated  writing  activity.  Waterman's  Ideal  is  the  best  writing  tool  ever  produced.  Booklet  on  request. 
Sold  everywhere  by  the  most  reliable  Stationers,  Jewelers,  etc. 


L.  E.  Waterman  Co.,  173  Broadway,  New  York 


Boston 
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London 
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Ai\y^  T^aov  caov  matke  it 

Baron  von  Liebig,  one  of  the  best-known  writers  on  dietetics, 
says  of  cocoa : 

"It  is  a  perfect  food,  as  wholesome  as  delicious,  a  beneficient 
restorer  of  exhausted  power.  It  agrees  with  those  whose  occupa- 
tions oblige  them  to  undergo  severe  mental  strains ;  with  public 
speakers,  and  with  all  those  who  give  to  work  a  portion  of  the  time 
needed  for  steep.  It  soothes  both  stomach  and  brain,  and  for 
this  reason,  as  well  as  for  others,  it  is  the  best  friend  of  those 
engaged  in  literary  pursuits." 
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THE  WHITE  CRAGMASTER 


BY  AUGUSTA   HUIELL  SEAMAN 


In  a  certain  inclosure  of  the  New  York  Zoologi- 
cal Park,  there  is  a  sight  absolutely  unique,  a 
sight  the  like  of  which  no  other  inhabited  or 
uninhabited  portion  of  the  globe  can  boast.  True, 
one  can  go  to  the  Canadian  Rockies  and  (if  for- 
tunate) be  rewarded  by  a  glimpse  of  the  moun- 
tain-goat in  his  native  fastnesses.  Or  one  can 
take  a  trip  to  the  arctic  regions  of  Labrador  and 
Greenland,  and  perhaps  spy  the  strange,  diminu- 
tive musk-ox  trotting  over  the  ice-fields.  But 
there  is  no  other  spot  in  the  world,  save  the  New 
York  Zoological  Park,  where  can  be  seen  five 
Rocky  Mountain  goats,  in  close  company  with  six 
musk-oxen,  basking  in  the  sunshine  within  their 
rocky  little  corral. 

Of  these  numerous  and  unusual  specimens  the 
park  is  justly  proud.  Neither  the  lion,  tiger, 
elephant,  grizzly  bear,  nor  ungainly  giraffe  can 
compare  with  them  in  interest,  though  it  is  a 
natural  impulse,  on  visiting  the  park,  to  seek  out 
the  former,  more  spectacular,  exhibits.  But  has 
not  every  traveling  circus  a  lion  or  two  ?  Does 
not  even  the  organ-grinder  occasionally  possess 
a  dancing  bear?  And  what  menagerie  would 
attempt  to  set  up  in  business  without  a  couple  of 
lumbering  elephants !  Monkeys,  tigers,  and  buf- 
faloes are  obtainable  any  day  in  the  week — pro- 
vided, always,  one  can  produce  the  required  cash  ! 
—but  it  is  the  animal  difficult  to  obtain,  all  but 
impossible  to  transport,  and  raised  and  kept  alive 
only  by  a  miracle  of  care  and  watchfulness,  that 
causes  the  heart  of  the  director  to  rejoice. 

Of  such  are  the  musk-oxen  and  the  mountain- 
goats,  but  it  is  the  latter,  the  white  cragmasters 
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of  the  Rockies,  who  claim  our  particular  atten- 
tion. There  are  to-day  in  the  park,  five  of  these 
specimens.  There  is  but  one  other  living  speci- 
men in  any  zoological  garden  in  the  world.  Of 
these  five,  three  were  caught  wild  and  brought 
here  as  kids  from  Fort  Steele,  British  Columbia, 
in  1905.  The  other  two  were  born  in  the  park, 
one  as  recently  as  June  7,  1910. 

To  appreciate  their  peculiar  characteristics,  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  give  them  a  passing  glance  as 
we  hurry  by  to  the  big  elephant  house,  or  the 
abode  of  the  ever-entertaining  "primates."  We 
must  stop  for  a  long  survey  of  these  creatures  of 
dazzling  white  with  their  sharply  pointed,  jet- 
black  horns.  Such  a  survey  will  be  repaid  four- 
fold in  interest,  and  if  we  are  fortunate  enough 
to  be  admitted  by  the  keeper  into  the  inclosure, 
the  interest  will  be  fivefold. 

They  are,  beyond  a  doubt,  creatures  oddly  pic- 
turesque, with  the  great  hump  above  the  shoul- 
ders, the  low-carried  head,  and  the  black  horns 
as  sharp  as  skewers.  Cruel  and  dangerous,  those 
horns,  to  the  enemy  of  the  mountain-goat,  and 
woe  betide  the  venturesome  dog  that  comes 
within  their  range.  One  swift,  sidewise,  and  up- 
ward thrust  of  that  lowered  head,  and  it  is  all 
over  with  his  dogship.  Against  man,  however, 
they  are  seldom  turned.  Another  feature  that 
attracts  the  eye  is  their  heavy,  stocky,  ungraceful 
legs,  with  the  knee-length  pantalets  of  long  hair. 
Their  gait  in  walking  is  curiously  stilted  and 
regular ;  at  times  it  develops  into  almost  a  hobble. 

We  may  enter  the  inclosure  without  fear,  for 
the  goats  are  not  dangerous  except  when  attacked 
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and  brought  to  bay.  But  we  soon  discover  that 
they  are  consumed  by  an  overweening  curiosity. 
No  sooner  are  we  inside  than  one  will  come 
ambling  up  to  us  with  its  peculiar,  stilted  gait, 
and  look  us  over  with  a  wondering  stare,  the 
effect  of  which  is  heightened  by  the  white-bearded 
face,  so  close  in  resemblance  to  an  anxiously 
inquisitive  old  man.  Then  it  utters  a  sound  bear- 
ing comparison  to  nothing  so  much  as  that  given 
forth  by  a  woolly  baa-lamb  in  a  toy-shop  when 
we  press  the  spring.  There  's  something  ludicrous 
in  this  wee,  appealing  "squeak"  emanating  from 
a  mass  of  glorious  white  fur,  nearly  as  large  as  a 
small-sized  donkey  ! 

By  this  time  the  attention  of  another  has  been 
attracted.  It  comes  stalking  out  from  behind  a 
rustic  barn,  and  the  performance  is  repeated.  The 
third  shortly  joins  the  group.  The  mother  and 
fluffy  little  kid  are  in  another  inclosure,  or  they 
would  doubtless  be  on  hand  to  take  our  measure. 
Not  once,  we  notice,  will  one  of  them  come  within 
reach  of  the  hand,  and  at  any  attempt  to  stroke 
them,  they  evade  the  touch  with  a  particularlv 
indignant  squeak.  As  long  as  we  are  in  the  in- 
closure, we  are  likely  to  have  the  concentrated 


THE    WHITE    CRAGMASTER. 
A  Rocky  Mountain  goat  in  the  New  York  Zoological  Park. 

attention  of  the  group  focused  upon  us.  To  see 
further  wonders,  it  would  be  well  to  put  ourselves 
once  more  outside  the  railing — and  watch. 

Presently,  to  our  amazement,  one  of  the  goats 
patters  up  an  incline  placed  close  to  the  barn, 
scrambles   up   on   the   roof    (a   slant   roof,   mind 


you),  and  then  we  hold  our  breath  to  perceive 
him  carelessly  pirouetting  along  the  ridge-pole! 
A  second  presently  follows  him.  But  the  third, 
content  with  a  lower  plane  of  existence,  squats 
down  on  his  haunches  and  so  remains,  sitting 
there  and  turning  his  head  from  side  to  side  in 
plain  admiration  of  the  scenery,  looking  for  all 
the  world  like  a  ruminative  old  gentleman  with 
patriarchal  whiskers. 

When  one  realizes  that  the  natural  abode  of 
these  animals  is  anywhere  from  four  thousand  to 
ten  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level,  their  main- 
tenance in  health  on  the  tide-water  level  of  New 
York,  with  all  its  freaks  and  eccentricities  of 
temperature,  becomes  an  increasing  wonder. 
That  they  arc  so  maintained,  is  solely  due  to  the 
forethought  and  wisdom  of  Director  Hornaday, 
and  the  unceasing  vigilance  of  their  keeper,  Mr. 
McEnroe.    To  point  an  example  : 

The  goats  are  accustomed,  in  British  Columbia 
and  Alaska,  to  a  brief,  warm  summer,  and  a  long, 
cold,  dry  winter.  When  the  first  goats  were 
brought  to  the  park,  one  of  the  chief  concerns 
was  how  they  would  endure  our  spells  of  icy-cold 
rain  in  midwinter.  During  the  first  storm  of  this 
kind  they  were  allowed  to  remain  outdoors,  but 
with  an  option  of  retiring  to  dry  shelter.  For 
some  reason  unknown,  they  did  not  elect  to  take 
advantage  of  this  shelter.  In  a  few  hours  their 
keeper  noticed  that,  in  spite  of  their  wonderfully 
thick  coats,  they  were  shivering  with  cold  and 
wet  to  the  skin.  He  hurried  to  Dr.  Hornaday 
with  the  news,  and  when  the  director  reached  the 
spot,  one  glance  sufficed  to  assure  him  that  their 
hair  was  not  fitted  to  shed  heavy  rain  in  winter. 
Moreover,  were  they  to  remain  longer  in  that 
condition,  they  would  probably  all  be  dead  before 
morning. 

Together  the  two  men  hustled  the  goats  into  a 
steam-heated  building  close  by,  and  with  numer- 
ous bath-towels  rubbed  the  astonished  and  pro- 
testing animals  as  one  would  a  freshly  bathed 
poodle,  till  they  were  dry  and  warm  again.  This 
prompt  and  vigorous  treatment  saved  their  lives, 
and  the  experience  brought  to  light  a  valuable  bit 
of  knowledge :  never  must  Rocky  Mountain  goats 
be  exposed  to  rain  in  cold  or  cool  weather.  For 
this  reason,  Keeper  McEnroe  has  one  eye  con- 
tinually on  the  clouds,  and  the  other  on  the 
weather-report.  Does  a  shower  threaten,  he 
leaves  the  most  urgent  duty,  — and  he  has  the  care 
of  many  other  animals,  — to  send  his  white  charges 
scampering  into  the  barn.  When  he  goes  home 
at  night,  he  shuts  them  in  if  there  is  the  least 
sign  of  rain.  No  careful  farmer  could  look  after 
a  brood  of  chicks  with  more  devotion  than  does 
the  guardian  of  these  valuable  animals. 
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But  sometimes  the  weather  fools  even  Keeper 
McEnroe !  The  evening,  perhaps,  is  clear  and 
starry,  the  report  for  the  next  day  "fair."  He 
leaves  the  goats  out  for  the  night,  as  is  much  the 
best  for  them,  if  feasible.  But,  alas!  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  he  wakes  to  hear  a  rising  wind 
and  a  dash  of  rain.  Nothing  for  it  now  but  to 
hurry  into  his  clothes  and  away  to  the  park  (for- 


agree  well  with  them,  they  will  abandon  their 
succulent  carrots  and  blithely  betake  themselves 
to  a  dry-leaf  orgy  that  causes  their  anxious 
keeper  many  a  pang  of  concern. 

But  perhaps  it  is  time  to  inquire  why  we  have 
called  them  the  "cragmasters  of  the  Rockies." 
The  name  was  happily  coined  by  the  sportsman- 
director  of  the  park,  for  no  other  American  ani- 
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"WE   HOLD   OUR    BREATH   TO    PERCEIVE    HIM    CARELESSLY    PIROUETTING    ALONG   THE    RIDGE-POLE!" 


tunately  he  lives  only  a  few  blocks  distant),  and 
rush  those  precious  goats  into  their  shelter.  Thus 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  eternal  vigilance,  and 
that  alone,  is  the  price  of  a  Rocky  Mountain 
goat's  existence  in  the  capricious  climate  of  old 
New  York.  In  connection  with  these  conditions 
it  seems  almost  unbelievable  that  in  their  native 
haunts,  these  same  goats  would  deliberately  seek 
out  as  their  sleeping-places  the  exposed  "hog- 
backs" of  the  high  mountains,  raked  by  the  iciest 
blasts,  with  the  temperature  forty  degrees  below 
zero,  in  preference  to  the  many  sheltered  spots 
open  to  their  selection.    And  they  thrive  on  it ! 

With  their  diet  similar  caution  is  used,  and 
they  are  provided  with  food  as  nearly  as  possible 
like  that  which  they  find  on  their  native  rocks. 
Occasionally,  however,  they  exhibit  a  misguided 
craving  for  something  that  seems  to  have  an  un- 
desirable effect  on  their  digestion.  This  craving 
they  will  indulge  as  persistently  as  would  a  child 
cramming  itself  with  too  much  candy.  It  is  so  in 
the  autumn  when  the  dry  leaves  are  lying  about. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  dry  foliage  does  not 


mal  has  so  justly  vindicated  a  claim  to  it.  Take 
another  glance  at  those  stiff,  ungraceful  legs  with 
the  heavy  fringe  of  fur  half-way  down,  like  a 
pair  of  knee-breeches.  One  can  scarcely  connect 
feats  of  climbing  all  but  incredible  with  limbs 
that  resemble  (as  does  the  inadequate  squeak) 
those  of  the  baa-lamb  in  the  toy-shop.  But  it  all 
goes  to  show  that  we  must  not  judge  by  appear- 
ances, for  the  Rocky  Mountain  goat  is  a  per- 
former of  crag-climbing,  ledge-walking  miracles. 
With  his  rubberlike  hoofs,  he  appears  to  cling  to 
the  most  impossible  slope  with  as  much  ease  as 
does  a  fly  crawling  up  a  wall,  and  certainly  with 
as  much  serenity.  Moreover,  he  seems  unac- 
quainted with  fear  in  any  form,  and  under  no 
circumstances  does  he  get  "rattled."  As  Dr. 
Hornaday  has  said: 

"If  you  round  up  a  deer,  elk,  moose,  or  caribou 
on  a  narrow  ledge  or  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
it  will  cheerfully  leap  off  into  eternity  in  order  to 
escape  the  terrors  of  man  and  dog.  Sometimes  a 
wounded  mountain-sheep  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff 
will  throw  itself  over.     But  no  goat  will  do  this. 
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The  latter  believes  that  one  goat  on  a  ledge  is 
worth  two  in  mid-air !  With  marvelous  coolness 
he  stands  fast,  and  waits  for  something  favorable 
to  turn  up.  If  he  can  charge  the  dogs  that  annoy 
him,  and  gore  them  to  death  or  toss  them  off  into 
space,  he  will  gladly  do  so.  But  if  he  cannot,  he 
'stands  pat'  on  his  ledge,  grits  his  teeth  with 
vexation,  and  says,  'Well,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it  ?'  " 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  there  are  not  a  few  writ- 
ers and  hunters  who,  in  their  haste,  have  called 
the  mountain-goat  "stupid."  Like  many  humans, 
he  has  earned  this  title  because  he  prefers  to  be 
slow  and  sure!  "He  is"  (to  quote  Dr.  Hornaday 
again)  "a  creature  of  philosophical  mind,  and 
much  given  to  original  thinking.  .  .  .  In  times  of 
danger,  the  elk,  moose,  and  deer  generally  stam- 
pede wildly  over  the  face  of  nature  without  much 
thought.  Not  so  the  goat.  He  must  find  a  retreat 
accessible  to  him,  but  inaccessible  to  his  pursuer. 
He  must  disappear  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  he 
must  also  avoid  getting  into  a  cul-de-sac  from 
which  he  cannot  escape.  All  these  requirements 
make  a  goat  think.  He  must  look  ahead  and  plan 
out  his  line  of  retreat.  A  deer  has  the  quick  dash 
and  elan  of  a  cavalryman,  but  the  goat  figures 
things  out  carefully,  on  scientific  principles,  like 
a  general  of  artillery." 

No  !  We  must  absolve  these  white  cragmasters 
from  the  charge  of  stupidity.  And  if  we  wish 
any  further  authority  for  it,  we  have  the  curious 
statement  of  Keeper  McEnroe,  that  were  he  to 
go  into  the  antelope  inclosure  in  any  garb  but 
that  of  his  official  uniform  and  cap,  not  only 
would  every  antelope  fail  to  recognize  him,  but 
he  would  stand  a  pretty  good  chance  of  being 
butted  about  as  a  stranger.  Not  one  of  his  goats, 
on  the  contrary,  would  be  guilty  of  such  poor 
judgment.  Indeed,  he  could  not  cheat  them  as  to 
his  identity,  were  he  to  wander  into  their  inclo- 
sure attired  in  a  dress-suit  and  opera-hat ! 


A  large  item  of  interest  in  connection  with  the 
mountain-goats  of  the  park,  is  the  great  difficulty 
attending  the  transportation  of  the  original  three 
from  Fort  Steele.  They  came  in  the  company  of 
the  one  who,  of  all  others,  would  be  likely  to  give 
them  the  most  scrupulous  care,  Dr.  Hornaday 
himself.  Unlike  the  hardy  bear  and  wolf  cubs, 
who  can  easily  survive  a  solitary  journey,  moun- 
tain-goat babies  are  too  frail  and  delicate  to  be 
shipped  in  that  way. 

At  the  time  the  trip  began  there  were  five  of 
these  kids  (two  died,  many  months  later,  in  the 
park),  and  they  were  shipped  in  two  large,  well- 
constructed  crates.  Four  bags  of  freshly  cut 
clover,  another  of  crushed  oats  and  bran,  and  two 
watering-pans  were  supplied  for  food  and  drink. 
Morning,  noon,  and  night  these  five  fluffy  white 
prisoners  must  have  attention  and  food.  And  as 
this  duty  could  not  be  intrusted  to  the  overworked 
train-hands,  Dr.  Hornaday  was  obliged  to  spend 
much  of  his  cross-continental  trip  in  the  baggage- 
car  !  But  these  inconveniences  were  amply  re- 
paid, for  all  five  reached  the  park  in  good  health. 
To-day,  almost  six  years  from  that  time,  three  of 
the  five  are  still  alive  and  in  perfect  condition, 
and  have  added  two  others  to  their  number  — a 
record  untouched  by  any  other  zoological  garden 
in  the  world. 

So,  then,  let  us  occasionally  forsake  our  old- 
time  favorites,  the  lions,  elephants,  and  monkeys, 
to  devote  some  well-spent  moments  before  the 
inclosures  of  these  wonderful  cliff-climbers.  And 
when  we  catch  our  breath  to  behold  them  scram- 
bling unconcernedly  up  their  steeply  slanting  roof, 
and  parading  meditatively  along  the  ridge-pole, 
we  will  find  it  easier  to  believe  that  they  can  also 
travel  along  a  mountain  wall  on  a  ledge  but  six 
inches  wide,  gazing  with  utmost  equanimity  all 
the  while  down  into  the  thousand-foot  chasm 
below !  Indeed,  not  lightly  have  they  been  chris- 
tened the  white  cragmasters  of  the  Rockies  ! 


THE    LYRICS   OF    ELIZA 

INTERPRETED  BY  D.  K.   STEVENS 

Author  of  "  Lays  of  a  Lazy  Dog  " 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  KATHARINE  MAYNADIER  BROWNE 
ELIZA   EXPLAINS 

I  'm  not  a  candidate  for  Fame, 

I  have  no  wish  to  win  a  name 
Or  make  a  public  stir; 

Toward  comfort  my  ambition  runs, 

My  tastes  are  all  domestic  ones- 
Yes,  indeed — purr-r-r-r. 


But  there  are  certain  small  events 
And  unrecorded  incidents 

To  which  I  might  refer, 
As  well  as  sundry  points  of  view 
Which  I  consider  rather  new — 

Yes,  indeed — purr-r-r- 


So,  laying  prejudice  aside, 

To  state  the  simple  facts  I  've  tried, 

And,  though  I  'd  much  prefer 
To  leave  it  for  some  abler  pen, 
This  chance  may  not  occur  again — 

No,  indeed— purr-r-r-r . 

INTRODUCES  HERSELF 

I  never  was  a  stickler  for 
Mere  empty  demonstration, 

And  ceremony  I  abhor 
As  shallow  ostentation ; 

So  I  informally  proclaim 

Eliza  as  my  given  name. 

Tradition,  I  would  have  it  known, 
In  my  case  has  miscarried ; 

No  spinster  claims  me  as  her  own  — 
Our  family  is  married, 

And,  named  in  our  domestic  log, 

Are  several  children  and  a  dog. 


The  dog,  whose  silly  name  is  Gip, 

I  tolerate  austerely ; 
He  's  just  a  common  little  snip, 

Of  Scotch  extraction  clearly. 
He  learned  quite  early  in  the  game 
That  certain  cats  are  not  the  same. 
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ON  PERSONAL  ADORNMENT 

Some  cats,  I  find, 
Are  much  inclined 

To  hold  in  condemnation 
All  ornament 
Worn  with  intent 

To  kindle  admiration. 

The  ribbon  bow 

These  critics  show 
To  be  most  meretricious, 

And  collars  they 

Pretend  to  say 
Are  little  short  of  vicious. 


I  pass  my  days  in  fair  content 

Engaged  in  meditation ; 
Partake  of  timely  nourishment 

In  seemly  moderation. 
At  night  I  sleep,  from  conflict  free— 
The  alley  has  no  charm  for  me. 

This  outline,  sketchy  though  it  be, 

Without  equivocation, 
Will  serve  as  introducing  me 

To  your  consideration. 
(I  've  not  portrayed  the  outer  cat — 
The  artist  will  attend  to  that.) 


I  notice  that 

The  kind  of  cat 
Most  loud  in  this  objection 

Is  not  endued 

With  pulchritude 
Which  will  endure  inspection. 

For  me,  indeed 

I  scarcely  need 
Adornment  vain  and  flaunty ; 

Put  bows  of  blue 

Or  some  bright  hue 
Are  most  distinctly  jaunty. 
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THE  AFFAIR  WITH   TEDDY 

I  Ve  seen  a  garbled  and  quite  misleading 

Account  by  him  in  his  book  of  Lays, 
In  which  he  attempts,  but  without  succeeding, 

To  injure  me  in  the  public  gaze. 
The  signal  weakness  of  his  position 
That  exhibition 
Of  course  betrays. 

This  Teddy  creature  had  often  worried 

Not  only  me  but  many  a  friend  ; 
Because  of  him  I  was  sometimes  hurried 
When  haste  was  not  my  original  end ; 
And  such  display  of  intent  malignant, 
Made  me  indignant, 
You  may  depend. 


I  gave  the  matter  consideration 

To  this  conclusion,  when  all  was  done : 
Pursuit  involves  a  coordination  — 

There  'II  be  no  chase  if  I  never  run. 
And  so,  by  logic  somewhat  elated, 

Sat  down  and  waited, 
Expecting  fun. 


In  his  account  (which  is  most  mendacious), 
He  strikes  my  name  from  his  calling  list, 
And  if  that  claim  be  at  all  veracious, 

His  crude  attentions  will  not  be  missed. 
In  fact,  as  you  have  deduced  already, 
To  me  this  Teddy 
Does  not  exist ! 


ON   CATCHING   MICE 

Having  hinted  that  tradition 

In  my  case  has  failed  to  act, 
I  will  say  in  exposition 

Of  this  interesting  fact. 
That  old  notions  are  receding, 

Some  there  are  quite  out  of  date, 
Which  no  modern  cat  of  breeding 

Need  feel  bound  to  emulate. 

Take,  for  instance,  that  impression, 

Or  belief,  to  be  precise, 
That  the  household  cat's  profession 

Is  the  art  of  catching  mice. 


Nor  was  I  wrong  in  my  premonition, 

As  he  himself  has  recorded  true ; 
And  the  fun  derived  from  the  expedition 

Depends  somewhat  on  the  point  of  view. 
With  his  ridiculous  tail  half-masted, 
His  purpose  blasted, 
The  clog  withdrew. 


— k5S 


There  is  really  nothing  to  it  — 

The  idea  is  obsolete, 
For  no  well-bred  cat  will  do  it 

Who  has  proper  food  to  eat. 
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That  in  youth  I  did  pursue  them 

It  were  idle  to  deny, 
And  undoubtedly  I  slew  them, 

Callow  pride  to  gratify. 
But  with  years  my  taste  grew  finer, 

Now  my  meals,  I  'm  proud  to  say, 
All  are  served  on  Canton  china 

With  a  menu  recherche. 


The  frequency  with  which  he  's  fed 
Is  quite  unprecedented. 


SAMUEL 

One  member  of  our  family 
Is  briefly  known  as  Sammy, 

Although  he  's  quite  as  apt  to  be 
Addressed  as  "Mummer's  Lammie. 


And  special  milk  it  has  to  be ! 
A  thing  they  never  got  for  me. 
My  deep  disgust  I  can't  dispel- 
I  have  no  love  for  Samuel. 


And  if  you  'd  know  one  reason  why, 
You  won't  go  far  to  seek  it : 

He  never  lets  a  chance  go  by 
To  catch  my  tail  and  tweak  it ! 

I  may  or  may  not,  some  fine  day, 

This  grave  indignity  repay ; 

One  thing  I  know  and  know  full  well:- 

I  've  got  it  in  for 
Samuel. 


He  's  eight  months  old— a  creeping  thing  ^g 
That  gnaws  a  loathsome  rubber  ring 
And  rarely  ceases'but  to  yell  — 
I  do  not  care  for  Samuel. 

He  has  a  most  luxurious  bed— 
A  thing  to  be  resented  ; 
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To  hear  them  talk  you  VI  think,  in  sooth, 

That  Sammy  is  a  wonder ; 
That  when  he  cuts  his  primal  tooth 

The  world  will  split  asunder. 
In  him  all  marvels  they  can  see, 
But  he  does  not  impose  on  me; 
In  words  addressed  to  Dr.  Fell:  — 
/  do  not  love  thee,  Samuel. 

MODUS   VIVENDI 

Between  me  and  the  dog  named  dp 
Exists  a  certain  fellowship 

Supported  by 

The  common  tie 
Of  frivolous  restriction 


Which  both  regard  as  most  unjust, 
But  tolerate  because  we  must ; 
And  so  we  've  found 
A  neutral  ground 
Devoid  of  serious  friction. 

When,  as  a  puppy,  he  became 
Possessor  of  our  family  name, 

I  'm  bound  to  say 

Llis  tactless  way 
To  me  was  most  distressing; 
And  so  some  useful  lessons  I 
Administered  as  time  went  by, 

Designed  with  care 

To  show  just  where 
A  joke  becomes  depressing. 


And  when  our  dinner  we  discuss, 
There  is  a  half  for  each  of  us, 

But  if  a  doubt 

Exists  about 
Some  casual  bit  — I  take  it. 

When  feeling  in  a  lighter  vein 
I  have  been  able  to  sustain 

A  languid  share 

In  some  affair  — 
A  "rough-house,"  as  he  terms  it ; 
But  such  diversions  pave  the  way 
To  acrimonious  display, 

And  words  ensue ; 

That  is  my  view  — 
Experience  confirms  it. 

And  so  the  situation  is: 
I  live  my  life  and  he  lives  his. 
The  window-seat 
Is  my  retreat, 
And  held  to  be  exclusive  ; 
And  in  return  't  is  only  fair 
That  he  should  have  the  wicker  chair, 
(Which  I  don't  mind 
Because  I  find 
Its  angles  are  obtrusive). 


He  's  older  now  and  more  discreet, 
Our  understanding  is  complete; 

If  there  's  but  one 

Warm  spot  of  sun, 
I  've  taught  him  to  forsake  it ; 


SUSANNAH 

Attached  in  a  casual  manner 

To  the  household,  I  'm  sorry  to  say, 
Is  a  parrot,  by  name  of  Susannah, 
Whose  color  is  gray. 

The  creature,  I  'm  bound  to  acknowledge. 

Is  accomplished  in  various  ways; 
She  might  have  attended  a  college. 
Such  wit  she  displays. 
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She  gives  a  correct  personation 

Of  Gip  when  he  's  cuffed  on  the  ears, 
And  a  perfectly  great  imitation 
Of  Sammy  in  tears. 


A    BLOW   TO    DIGNITY 

I  hope  I  'm  not  unduly  vain 

Or  what  you  'd  call  inflated, 
But  it  would  be  absurd  to  feign 
That  I  regard  myself  as  plain 
And  overestimated. 


t 


These  tricks  have  diverted  me  greatly, 

But  I  find  them  less  humorous  now, 
For  I  heard  her,  one  afternoon  lately, 
Distinctly  mee-owl 


So  I  consented  to  attend 

A  Feline  Exhibition ; 
For  once  decided  to  unbend 
And  go  so  far  as  to  descend 
To  vulgar  competition. 


A  joke  I  'm  as  quick  at  enjoying 

As  the  rest  of  the  family  are ; 
But  I  find  it  extremely  annoying 
If  carried  too  far. 
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I  went  prepared  to  meet  my  kind 

In  friendly  emulation, 
Expecting,  as  of  course,  to  find 
Rare  beauty  with  haut  ton  combined 

In  cats  of  ev'ry  nation. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  that  affair—. 

The  memory  of  it  sickens. 
You  '11  understand  when  I  declare 
That,  chief  among  exhibits  there, 

Were  roosters,  hens,  and  chickens! 

Although  a  ribbon  fell  to  me, 
I  had  no  use  for  that  show. 

When  next  my  face  and  form  you  see 

On  exhibition,  it  will  be 
Ex-c/w-sively  a  Cat  Show. 


AFTERTHOUGHT 

Adieu  !    With  some  relief  I  here 
Resign  the  Lyre;  and  if,  perchance, 
Its  string's  I  now  and  then  have  swept 
Ungently,  and  have  thus  produced 
A  note  that  seems  a  trifle  harsh, 
Pray  bear  in  mind  that  ev'ry  cat, 
Within  those  silken-velvet  paws 
Has  sundry  talons  strangely  keen 
And  most  ill-fitted  to  evoke 
The  sweetest  sounds  from  muted  string. 
With  which  explanatory  word 
My  Lyrics  go  — as  they  occurred. 


A    MINIATURE    VILLAGE    BUILT    BY    BOYS 

BY  CHARLES  J.   L.   CLARKE 


In  the  course  of  my  travels  I  have  viewed  models 
without  number,  made  of  wood,  plaster,  wax, 
stone,  and  every  other  conceivable  material,  and 
I  therefore  feel  somewhat  qualified  to  judge  of 
the  merits  of  tiny  representations  of  real  houses; 
but  nowhere  have  I  seen  anything  to  equal  the  lit- 
tle village  of  "Fonsham"  in  Surrey,  England. 
It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  search  for  it  on 


REPRODUCTION    OF   A    NORMAN    CHURCH    IN    THE 
MINIATURE    VILLAGE.* 

the  map,  because  the  careless  mortals  who  make 
these  "guides"  and  reference-books  deal  only  with 
towns  built  for  hulking  human  beings,  and  have 
therefore  omitted  to  mark  Fonsham  on  maps  of 
the  county.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  in  the  town 
of  Redhill. 

Perched  upon  the  heights  just  behind  the  thriv- 
ing Surrey  town  is  the  Boys'  Home  of  the  Philan- 
thropic Society,  and,  in  the  grounds  of  this  estab- 
lishment, the  lads  of  the  home  have  made  the 
most  perfect  miniature  village  one  could  imagine. 

A  few  years  ago  any  chance  passer  on  the 
deserted  country  lane,  which  leads  through  the 
Boys'  Farm  Home,  might  have  been  anything  but 
delighted  by  viewing,  over  the  roadside  hedge,  an 
unsightly  sand-pit.  It  really  became  quite  an 
eyesore  to  the  good  Canon  Vine,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  home,  so  he  decided  to  make  the  gap- 
ing sandy  cavern  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  inciden- 
tally to  provide  useful  and  instructive  work  for 


the  boys.  The  illustrations  to  this  article  show 
better  than  words  can  tell  how  the  idea  of  adding 
beauty  has  been  carried  out,  while  the  pride  the 
boys  take  in  their  marvelous  village  is  good  evi- 
dence that  the  building  was  no  unwelcome  task. 

I  said  earlier  that  I  had  never  seen  anything  to 
equal  the  village  of  Fonsham,  and  when  I  add 
that  every  house,  every  path,  and  every  fence  are 
exactly  like  the  full-sized  ones  we  giants  use  in 
every-day  life,  and  that  the  tiny  houses  are  on 
the  open  country-side,  exposed  to  all  weathers, 
just  as  buildings  made  by  "grown-ups"  are,  I 
think  my  young  readers  will  agree  that  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  another  such  village. 

The  whole  village  consists  of  twenty-six 
houses;  a  railway-station;  a  waterway  or  canal, 


HOUSE-CLEANING    IN    THE    MODEL    VILLAGE. 

with  an  iron-and-cement  bridge  and  real  working- 
locks ;  a  fine  little  Norman  church,  and  an  exact 
copy  of  the  ruins  of  Fountains  Abbey  in  York- 
shire, built  in  cement. 

Let  us  imagine  for  the  time  being  that  we  are 
Gullivers    and    visit    the    Lilliputian    village    and 


r  The  illustrations  printed  with  this  article  are  from  copyrighted  photographs  by  the  author,  Charles  J.  L.  Clarke,  London,  Eng. 
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GENERAL   VIEW   OF   THE    MINIATURE   VILLAGE   OF    "FONSHAM. 


examine  some  of  its  marvels  in  detail.  The  rail- 
way-station, for  instance,  is  an  astonishing  piece 
of  boys'  work.  Everything  which  we  find  on  a 
full-sized  station  is  there :  station-house,  cement 
platforms,  seats,  engines,  carriages,  and  a  signal- 
box  with  every  lever  and  signal  workable.  The 
railway-track  stretches  out  from  the  station  and 
enters  a  very  realistic  "tunnel."  From  the  station 
a  well-kept  roadway  leads  up  toward  the  center 
of  the  village,  where  stands  the  church.  This  is 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  miniature  buildings 
in  the  world,  of  course  always  remembering  that 
it  is  an  actual  outdoor  structure  relying  entirely 
upon  its  own  roof  for  protection  against  the 
changes  of  the  English  climate.  And  the  interior 
of  this  edifice  (the  "tower"  of  which  is  only 
about  a  yard  high)  even  surpasses  the  outside,  for 
here  I  beheld  a  wealth  of  miniature  detail  which 
spoke  volumes  for  the  skill  and  patience  of  the 
boy  workers.  Row  after  row  of  tiny  pews,  the 
"font"  and  "lectern,"  the  beautifully  decorated 
altar,  and  the  real  chime  of  bells  which  ring  out 
across  the  peaceful  expanse  of  the  village,  make 
one  long  to  possess  the  little  church  of  Fonsham. 
And  if  you  could  live  in  this  model  town  and 
were  wealthy  enough  to  have  a  horse,  you  could 
get  him  shod,  for  there  is  a  proper  "blacksmith's 
shop,"  outside  which  a  never-tiring  toy  horse 
and  rider  wait  their  turn  to  receive  the  attentions 
of  the  blacksmith. 

In  the  gardens,  which  are  surrounded  by  paled 
fences  and  tiny,  well-kept  hedges,  miniature  trees 


flourish,  adding  an  extraordinarily  real  appear- 
ance to  everything.  Every  house  is  not  furnished 
within,  but  some  are,  and  periodically  the  boys 
stalk  like  giants  along  the  narrow  roads,  opening 


THE    CANAL   AT    "  FONSHAM       WITH    ITS    WORKING    LOCKS. 

the  houses,  dusting  the  furniture,  and  putting  up 
clean  curtains.  It  would  hardly  be  an  English 
village  if  a  "squire"  did  not  live  there,  so  the 
boys  have  prepared  his  residence  with  a  keen  in- 
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sight  into  the  luxuries  such  a  gentleman  usually 
commands.  This  large  residence,  quite  a  suitable 
manor-house    for   the   use   of   a    Lilliputian    lord, 


:tion  of  this  old  ruins  of  fountains  abbey. 


stands  in  its  own  grounds,  with  gardeners'  cot- 
tages and  outbuildings  near  by.  Inside  the  house 
the  furniture  is  as  perfect 
as  any  one  would  expect 
to  find  in  the  "big  house" 
of  a  village,  even  to  the  lit- 
tle slate-bedded  billiard-table, 
which  seems  to  be  calling  for 
the  tiny  owner  to  have  a 
quiet  "hundred  up"  with  his 
diminutive  guests. 

The  designers  and  builders 
of  Fonsham  were  modern  in 
their  ideas,  for  a  perfect  rec- 
reation-ground, with  goal- 
posts for  foot-ball,  grand 
stand  for  crowds  of  sight- 
seers, and  a  band  stand  ready 
for  the  band,  all  form  part  of 
the  center  of  this  remarka- 
ble little  village. 

The  natural  features  of  the 
country-side  on  which  the 
village  is  built  are  not  less 
perfect  in  conception  and 
construction.  A  picturesque 
and  peaceful  stream  runs  through  the  lower  partof 
Fonsham,  with  "lock"  complete,  the  waters  being 
the  home  of  fancy  fish  which  are  carefully  tended 
by  the  boys.     On  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river 


a  real  iron-and-cement  bridge  spans  the  waters, 
over  which  the  boys  can  walk  in  safety  as  they 
make  their  way  toward  the  miniature  reproduc- 
tion of  the  grand  old  ruins 
of  Fountains  Abbey,  all 
cast  in  cement  and  covered 
with  ivy.  Viewing  the  land- 
scape as  a  whole,  the  ef- 
fect is  strikingly  enhanced 
by  an  enormous  weather- 
proof painted  background, 
the  work  of  one  of  the  boys, 
which,  besides  a  painted  con- 
tinuation of  the  village,  in- 
cludes a  windmill  and  rocky 
range  of  hills  topped  with 
trees,  which  form  a  charm- 
ing finish  to  the  efforts  of  the 
boy  builders. 

The  record  of  the  work  of 
the  Philanthropic  Society  is 
little  less  remarkable  than  its 
Lilliputian  village.  During 
the  last  hundred  years  the 
society  has  been  instrumental 
in  reclaiming  nearly  seven 
thousand  juvenile  delinquents 
who  would  otherwise  have  drifted  into  the  ha- 
bitual criminal  class.     Ninety-one  per  cent,  of  the 


IRON-AND-CEMENT    BRIDGE    BUILT    BY    THE    BOYS. 


boys  who  have  passed  through  the  "home"  are 
recorded  as  good  citizens.  One  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-six  of  the  lads  have  gone  to 
fill  positions  in  the  various  British  colonies. 


A    FRIEND    IN    NEED 


BY  JEANETTE   I.   HELM 


Hilda  glanced  at  the  clock  and  then  put  down      sought   her  out   from  the   rest.     And  now  their 


her  school-books  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  Her  chum 
and  room-mate,  Nancy  Rivers,  also  looked  up 
from  Caesar's  "Gallic  Wars,"  over  which  she  had 
been  groaning  for  the  last  hour,  and  threw  it  on 
the  table  with  a  bang. 

"Going  out?"  she  asked,  as  Hilda  began  to  put 
on  her  hat.  "All  right,  I  '11  be  ready  in  a  min- 
ute. I  've  left  Caesar's  legion  on  that  horrid 
Pons  Asinorum,  and  I  don't  care  if  they  ever  get 
over  or  not.  I  'm  so  mixed  up  now,  I  can't  tell 
whether  he  is  talking  about  beams  or  soldiers,  or 
if  he  means  that  the  horsemen  were  twenty  feet 
across,  or  the  bridge  was.  Won't  Scotty  have  a 
nice  time  disentangling  them?  She  will  surely 
say,  'Miss  Rivers,  I  fear  you  have  approached 
the  subject  in  a  spirit  of  levity,'  and  I  '11  say, 
'Great  Caesar's  ghost'  (being  strictly  appropriate 
to  the  subject),  'why  should  n't  I,  Miss  Scott? 
It  's  the  only  joke  that  he  ever  made !'  " 

Hilda  did  not  laugh  as  usual  at  Nancy's  chat- 
ter. Instead,  the  frown  on  her  face  deepened, 
and  she  stuck  in  her  hat-pins  viciously.  She  was 
going  to  walk  with  Barbara  Ashland,  the  new 
girl,  and  wished  Nancy  had  not  added  herself  to 
the  party.  She  wilfully  ignored  the  fact  that 
Nancy  did  not  know  of  this  change  from  their 
usual  custom  of  walking  together.  Nancy,  she 
knew,  would  stay  home  if  she  hinted  at  it,  but 
Hilda  shrank  from  wounding  her  friend,  and 
could  only  hope  that  Nancy  would  see  the  state 
of  affairs  herself  and  drop  out  later. 

"If  only  Nancy  would  not  make  such  an  object 
of  herself,"  thought  Hilda,  with  a  sudden  dis- 
taste, as  she  watched  the  unconscious  Nancy 
tramping  about  whistling  while  she  arrayed  her- 
self in  a  shabby  felt  hat  and  a  most  disreputable 
sweater,  which  was  the  pride  of  her  heart  and 
the  envy  of  the  other  girls,  because  it  had  once 
belonged  to  Nancy's  brother  when  captain  of 
his  school  eleven.  Hilda  had  also  admired  and 
envied  it  once,  but  now  she  looked  at  it  in  a  new, 
critical  light,  wondering  how  it  would  appear  to 
Barbara— "Sweet  Barb'ra  Allen,"  as  the  girls 
had  nicknamed  her,  on  account  of  her  little  airs 
and  graces.  But  to  Hilda  these  appeared  both 
charming  and  refined,  and  she  thought,  with  a 
shudder,  of  the  impression  poor  Nancy's  mannish 
ways  would  make.  She  was  very  fond  of  her 
chum,  but  had  been  fascinated  by  the  beauty  and 
ways  of  the  new  girl,  and  flattered  by  the  fact 
that,  although  a  little  older  than  Hilda,  she  had 
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walk,  to  which  she  had  been  looking  forward  all 
day,  would  be  spoiled  by  the  addition  of  Nancy 
and  the  dreadful  sweater. 

That  young  person  innocently  added  fuel  to 
the  fire  by  turning  and  surveying  Hilda  as  they 
went  out. 

"Gracious,  but  you  are  dressed  up!"  she  said. 
"A  white  linen  suit  and  a  hat  and  gloves  to  take 
a  walk  in  !  You  will  get  to  be  as  bad  as  'Sweet 
Barb'ra !'  She  spends  so  much  time  in  class  look- 
ing at  her  hands  and  admiring  them,  that  she 
never  knows  her  answers." 

Hilda  flushed  hotly,  but  the  scathing  retort  on 
the  tip  of  her  tongue  was  interrupted  by  the 
sight  of  Miss  Barbara  herself.  She  rose  with 
languid  grace  from  the  chair  on  the  piazza  where 
she  had  been  waiting,  and  approached  them. 

"How  sweet  you  look,  my  dear !"  she  said  gra- 
ciously to  Hilda,  who  blushed  with  pleasure,  and 
then  nodded  condescendingly  to  Nancy,  who  re- 
turned it  curtly.  Hilda  could  not  help  contrast- 
ing the  two  just  then:  sturdy  Nancy,  with  her 
honest,  freckled  face  and  snub  nose,  and  Barbara, 
with  soft,  fair  hair,  and  slender,  if  rather  over- 
dressed, figure.  Nancy  felt  something  of  it,  too, 
for  she  stirred  impatiently. 

"Come,  let  's  trot  along,  Hilda,"  she  said,  "or 
we  '11  be  too  late  to  stop  at  the  express  office 
for  my  new  racket." 

Barbara  turned  on  her  with  an  elaborate  air  of 
surprise. 

"Oh,  are  you  coming,  too  ?"  she  asked,  survey- 
ing Nancy  with  hardly  concealed  dislike.  "Hilda 
and  I  were  going  to  stroll  out  to  the  ravine  to 
pick  flowers,  but  I  don't  suppose  you—"  with  a 
glance  that  took  in  Nancy's  sweater  and  stout 
boots — "would  be  contented  with  anything  less 
than  a  ten-mile  tramp." 

The  sneer  was  unmistakable,  and  Nancy  red- 
dened furiously,  thereby  making  herself  even  less 
attractive,  but  she  stood  her  ground  nevertheless. 

"Hilda  and  /  were  going  for  a  walk— or  so  I 
supposed,"  she  returned  bluntly..  "I  don't  imagine 
you  would  get  very  far  with  those  high  heels  of 
yours.    But  I  'm  not  going  if  I  'm  not  wanted." 

She  looked  pointedly  at  Hilda  as  she  spoke,  but 
the  latter  avoided  her  eyes.  She  was  struggling 
hard  between  her  old  affection  for  Nancy  and 
the  new  fascination  that  held  her  so  strongly- 
trying  not  to  show  her  room-mate  that  she  would 
prefer  being  with  Barbara,  and  yet  hoping  all  the 
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time  that  she  would  not  go.  But  as  she  hesitated, 
Nancy's  quick  pride  jumped  at  the  truth. 

"Oh,  all  right,"  she  said;  "I  'm  no  spoil-sport," 
and  thrusting  her  hands  into  the  pockets  of  the 
despised  sweater,  she  tramped  down  the  steps  and 
off,  whistling  with  a  rather  too  evident  unconcern. 

Filled  with   sudden   shame,   Hilda   started   for- 


by  her  in  every  scrape  and  trouble  of  their  school- 
days, helped  her  with  her  algebra,  and  taken  her 
part  in  the  little  quarrels  that  Hilda's  impulsive 
temper  had  often  caused  between  herself  and  the 
other  girls  at  Mrs.  Reed's  boarding-school! 
Hilda's  face  grew  hot  again,  as  she  realized  how 
her  conduct  must  appear  now  to  Nancy.     If  Nan 


"NANCY,    THRUSTING    HER    HANDS    INTO    HER    DESPISED    SWEATER,    TRAMPED    DOWN    THE    STEPS.' 


ward  to  call  her  back,  but  Barbara  laid  a  restrain- 
ing hand  on  her  arm. 

"Don't  worry  about  her,  Hilda,  dear,"  she  said 
in  her  cool,  sweet  voice ;  "she  will  get  over  it, 
and  it  is  much  nicer  to  be  by  ourselves,  just  you 
and  I,  dearest." 

But  though  Hilda,  falling  once  more  under  the 
spell  of  her  companion's  flattery,  allowed  her  to 
put  her  arm  through  hers  and  draw  her  down  the 
walk,  she  could  not  rid  herself  of  a  sense  of  hav- 
ing acted  meanly  toward  her  chum,  and  the 
memory  of  Nancy's  hurt  face  rose  before  her 
accusingly.    Dear  old  Nan,  who  had  always  stood 


had  not  been  so  horrid  to  Barbara,  or,  perhaps,  if 
Barbara  had  not  been  so  disagreeable  to  Nan  ! 

The  sun  was  hot  for  September,  her  head 
ached,  and  the  walk,  which  she  had  anticipated 
so  much,  seemed  dull  and  tiresome.  For  the 
first  time,  her  companion's  light  chatter  seemed 
uninteresting,  and  she  was  so  silent  and  unre- 
sponsive that  at  last  even  Barbara  noticed  it. 

"Well,"  she  said  pointedly,  "I  suppose  I  might 
as  well  stop  talking.  That  's  the  second  time  you 
have  said  'No'  when  I  imagine  you  meant  'Yes.'  " 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Hilda,  starting 
and  turning  quickly.     "I— what  did  you  say?" 
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"Oh,  it  's  not  worth  while  repeating,"  said 
Barbara,  tossing  her  head  offendedly.  "Only  I 
thought  you  wanted  to  hear  about  the  dancing 
class  I  belonged  to  last  winter.  I  'm  tired  of 
walking,  anyhow ;  let  's  go  back." 

"But  we  are  close  to  the  ravine,"  said  Hilda, 
rousing  herself  to  seem  happy  and  interested, 
"and  I  want  so  much  to  show  it  to  you.  Please 
come,  Barbara,  it  will  be  nice  and  cool  up  there." 

"Is  it  a  hard  climb?"  asked  Barbara,  looking 
doubtfully  at  her  dainty  pumps,  which  had  al- 
ready nearly  caused  her  downfall  several  times. 

"Oh,  no;  and  I  '11  help  you,"  said  Hilda.  "Do 
come.     It  's  so  pretty!" 

Barbara  finally  allowed  herself  to  be  persuaded, 
and,  after  much  slipping  and  clutching  at  Hilda, 
she  reached  the  top,  and  they  walked  along  the 
narrow  path  that  looked  down  into  the  cleft  be- 
low, called  by  the  girls  the  "ravine." 

It  was  very  beautiful  up  there,  and  both  girls 
began  to  enjoy  themselves  more,  although  Hilda 
could  not  help  thinking  that  Barbara  made  a 
rather  less  attractive  picture  slipping  and  stum- 
bling over  the  tree  roots,  than  sitting  on  the 
piazza. 

"Oh,  what  lovely  flowers  !"  cried  Barbara,  as 
they  stopped  at  the  highest  point  to  rest.  "I  wish 
I  had  them,  only  they  are  too  near  the  edge." 

"I  can  get  them  for  you,"  laughed  Hilda. 
"Nancy  and  I  have  climbed  all  over  these  rocks." 

"That  will  be  sweet  of  you,  dear,"  purred  Bar- 
bara.    "I  adore  flowers." 

With  a  girlish  pleasure  in  showing  off  her  agil- 
ity before  her  companion,  Hilda  swung  herself 
lightly  down  to  where  the  flowers  grew  in  a 
ledge  of  rock  just  below  the  path.  It  was  not  a 
difficult  feat,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but 
Hilda  forgot  that  she,  too,  had  on  heeled  shoes 
and  not  the  rubber-soled  ones  that  she  usually 
wore. 

As  she  made  her  way  along  the  ledge  toward 
the  clump  of  flowers,  her  heel  caught  in  a  pro- 
jecting tree  root,  she  stumbled,  and  plunged  for- 
ward, down  into  the  ravine.  Fortunately,  the 
limbs  of  a  small  pine,  five  feet  below,  stopped 
her  fall  somewhat,  but  though  she  clutched  at 
them  desperately,  they  slipped  from  between  her 
fingers  before  she  finally  caught  a  stout  root  be- 
low, and  hung  there,  breathless  and  panting.  But 
even  then  her  position  was  far  from  safe ;  the 
rocks  went  down  sheer  for  forty  feet,  and  though 
she  managed  to  rest  the  tip  of  her  toe  in  a  crev- 
ice, it  was  too  small  to  afford  a  foothold.  She 
could  not  draw  herself  up  by  the  root  to  which 
she  was  clinging,   for  there  was   nothing-  above 


For  a  few  seconds  she  hung  there,  too  dazed 
even  to  think ;  then  she  saw  Barbara's  frightened 


RUN  FOR  HELP  AND  YELL  AS  LOUD  AS  YOU  CAN  !  '  " 

face  peering  down  at  her  from  the  bank  above, 


that  for  her  to  grasp  except  a  projecting  ledge     and  heard  her  call,  breathlessly: 

of  rock  which  was  entirely  beyond  her  reach.  "Oh,  Hilda!  where  are  you?     Are  you  hurt?' 
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"No,  but  I  can't  hold  on  much  longer,"  Hilda 
shouted  back.  "Come  on  down  and  give  me  your 
hand,  quickly !" 

"Oh,  but  I  can't !"  Barbara  moaned.  "I  never 
could  get  down  there ;  I  should  fall  over  and  be 
killed.     Can't  you  climb  up  by  yourself?" 

Hilda  shut  her  teeth  with  a  groan.  There  was 
no  help  to  be  had  from  Barbara,  that  was  certain. 
Oh,  if  it  were  only  Nan  instead!  And,  as  if  in 
answer  to  the  thought,  there  came  faintly  up 
from  below  the  sound  of  a  clear  whistle,  deftly 
executing  "Vive  la  Compagnie,"  Nancy's  one  and 
favorite  air.  Hilda  called  desperately:  "Nan! 
Nan  !  come  up  and  help  me !" 

Nancy,  who  was  tramping  along,  whistling  to 
forget  the  sore  ache  in  her  heart,  looked  up  and 
took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance.  She  wasted  no 
time  on  words,  but  scrambled  up  the  path,  and  in 
a  very  few  minutes  reached  the  spot  where  Bar- 
bara was  standing,  alternately  sobbing  and  wring- 
ing her  hands.  Nancy  pushed  her  aside  without 
ceremony.  "Hold  on  tight,  Hilda ;  I  'm  coming !" 
she  called,  and  swung  herself  down  like  a  cat. 

It  seemed  hours  to  Hilda,  but  it  was  only  a 
few  minutes  before  she  saw  Nancy's  face  over 
the  ledge  of  rock  and  felt  her  hand  grip  hers. 

But  even  then  the  danger  was  not  over.  Hilda's 
strength  was  gone,  and  she  could  not  help  herself ; 
and  even  Nancy's  strong  young  muscles  were  not 
equal  to  the  task  of  pulling  up  Hilda's  dead 
weight.  Her  quick  wits  were  working,  however. 
Pulling  off  with  one  hand  the  sweater  which  she 
had  slung  around  her  neck,  for  the  day  was  warm, 
she  slipped  it  somehow  around  Hilda's  waist,  and 
tied  the  sleeves  to  the  tree  root,  making  a  support 
for  her  which  relieved  some  of  the  strain.  Then 
curtly  ordering  the  almost  hysterical  Barbara  to 
"run  for  help  and  yell  as  loud  as  you  can  !"  she  lay 
down  flat  on  the  ledge  and  held  Hilda's  wrists 
with  all  her  strength.     Fortunately  they  had  not 


long  to  wait ;  some  men  coming  from  work  heard 
Barbara's  screams,  and  before  the  two  girls 
had  quite  reached  the  limit  of  their  endurance, 
strong  and  willing  hands  pulled  them  both  up 
to  safety.     Then  Hilda  fainted  quietly  away. 

She  opened  her  eyes  to  find  herself  lying  on 
some  hay  in  the  farmer's  wagon  which  was  tak- 
ing them  home,  her  head  in  Nancy's  lap.  There 
were  no  signs  of  Barbara,  and  Hilda  was  not 
sorry;  Nancy's  anxious,  freckled  face  bending 
over  her  was  all  she  wanted  to  see  now. 

"Oh,  Nan,"  she  said  faintly,  the  tears  rising  to 
her  eyes,  "I  knew  you  would  come!" 

"Of  course,"  said  Nancy,  gruffly ;  she  hated  to 
show  emotion,  and  it  irritated  her  to  find  her  own 
eyes  somewhat  misty.  "But  you  must  n't  talk 
now.     Lie  still  and  we  shall  soon  be  home." 

"But,  Nan,  I  must !  I  've  been  such  a  beast," 
cried  Hilda,  remorsefully.  "And  it  would  serve 
me  right  if  you  never  spoke  to  me  again.  I  never 
cared  for  her  one  half  as  much  as  I  do  for  you, 
but  I  was  silly  enough  to  be  flattered  by  her  lik- 
ing me,  and  now  I  've  found  out  how  much  she 
is  worth.  You  risked  your  life  for  me,  for  I 
might  have  pulled  you  over  too,  and  she  could 
only  scream." 

"Yes,  but  she  did  that  well,  anyhow,"  said 
Nancy,  with  a  grin.  "It  was  my  sweater  that 
helped  most,"  she  added  proudly. 

Hilda  winced,  remembering  with  sudden  shame 
what  she  had  thought  of  it  only  an  hour  before. 

"I  'm  a  horrid  little  fool,"  she  blurted  out. 
"And  I  don't  suppose  you  will  ever  care  for  me 
again  or  forgive  me,  but  —  won't  you  try,  Nan, 
dear?" 

"Don't  be  an  idiot;  I  won't  have  to  try,"  said 
Nancy,  still  more  gruffly ;  but  she  bent  down  sud- 
denly and  hugged  her  tight,  and  Hilda's  heart 
gave  a  great  leap,  for  she  then  knew  she  had 
won  her  friend's  love  back  again. 


WHEELS    OF    FORTUNE 

BY  FRANCES  W.   MARSHALL 


When  the  Reginald  de  Joneses 

Go  out  to  get  the  air, 
It  takes  two  men,  a  maid,  a  pug, 

An  open  coach,  and  pair. 

But  the  family  of  Casey 

Keeps  no  such  state  as  that, 

They  tumble  in  and  off  they  go, 
Nor  stop  for  coat  or  hat; 


And  their  only  horse  and  footman 

Is  sturdy,  barefoot  Roy, 
While  little  Joey  cracks  the  whip, 

And  Towser  pants  for  joy. 

To  the  height  of  the  De  Joneses 

The  Caseys  may  not  climb 
On  Fortune's  wheel,  but  don't  you  thin! 

Thev  have  a  better  time? 
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Chapter  XVII 


LEAVING    THE    CAMP 


The  whole  party  went  to  sleep  early  that  night. 
Mr.  Wenham  and  the  doctor  occupied  the  hunks, 
while  Harden  sprawled  out  on  the  floor  between 
Bill  and  the  other  men.  He  slept  without  turn- 
ing over.  The  constable,  true  to  his  word,  slept 
,  in  the  kitchen  before  the  door.  He  had  a  bad 
night  of  it  with  the  cold,  but  received  little  sym- 
pathy from  any  one.  The  crowd  finished  up  for 
breakfast  all  the  remaining  food  except  the  rest 
of  the  moose  left  hanging  in  the  woods.  One  of 
the  men  supplied  the  name  of  the  camp-owners, 
and  Harden  placed  it  at  the  head  of  his  inventory. 

"We  've  a  list  of  everything  we  've  used,"  an- 
nounced Harden  to  Mr.  Wenham.  "We  're  going 
to  pay  for  all  this  stuff.     Bob  has  kept  a  log,  too." 

He  handed  it  over  to  Mr.  Wenham,  and  as  the 
latter  glanced  it  through,  his  eyes  grew  moist. 

"They  '11  be  paid,  all  right,"  he  nodded.  "And 
ten  times  over,  if  they  '11  take  it." 

Wenham  was  much  better  in  the  morning. 
After  his  long  sleep,  the  fever  had  subsided  and 
the  inflammation  gone  down  perceptibly.  But 
he  was  still  a  sick  boy,  and  the  problem  which 
confronted  Mr.  Wenham  was  whether  he  should 
let  him  stay  on  here  for  a  day  or  two,  the  men 
returning  for  provisions,  or  whether  they  should 
carry  him  out  this  morning.  The  doctor  decided 
the  question.  The  boy  would  need  constant  at- 
tention during  the  next  few  days,  and  the  phy- 
sician could  not  remain  with  him  to  the  neg- 
lect of  his  other  patients.  It  was  equally  impos- 
sible for  him  to  make  the  trip  to  and  from  the 
station  daily.  Accordingly,  a  litter  was  made  by 
tacking  a  blanket  to  two  long  poles.  A  man  was 
assigned  to  each  end,  and  with  the  weight  thus 
distributed,  it  was  figured  they  could  use  their 
snow-shoes  without  sinking  in. 

Before  the  party  started  back,  Harden  insisted 
upon  putting  the  camp  in  order.  He  swept  both 
rooms,  washed  all  the  dishes  and  replaced  them 
where  he  found  them,  covered  both  chimneys,  and 


carefully  raked  out  the  fires.  It  was  while  busy 
about  this,  that  he  bethought  himself  of  the  rab- 
bit. But  a  thorough  search  of  the  house  failed 
to  discover  him.  In  the  confusion  of  last  night, 
Bill  must  have  seen  his  opportunity  and  made 
good  his  escape.  There  had  been  no  sheriff  to 
watch  him  as  his  namesake  had  been  watched. 

It  was  after  ten  before  the  caravan  started. 
Bill,  on  Wenham's  snow-shoes,  took  the  lead, 
with  the  sheriff  close  at  his  side.  Behind  him 
came  Bob  on  the  stretcher,  well  covered  with 
blankets.  Mr.  Wenham  and  Harden  brought  up 
in  the  rear. 

"I  feel  like  an  Indian  prince,"  laughed  Bob,  as 
they  started. 

"But  you  look  like  a  funeral  procession,"  re- 
torted Harden. 

And  yet,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  sight  of  Bill 
plodding  along  in  silence,  this  would  have  been  a 
merry  party.  For  the  first  time  since  receiving 
the  telegram  announcing  the  loss  of  the  boys,  Mr. 
Wenham  was  able  to  hold  his  head  high  and  his 
shoulders  back.  Harden  himself,  feeling  that 
with  every  step  he  was  moving  nearer  his  father, 
walked  as  though  on  air.  Even  Bob  laughed  and 
joked.  Bill's  plight  did  not  seem  so  serious  to 
him,  so  absolute  was  his  confidence  in  his  father's 
ability. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  mile,  Harden  growled 
to  Wenham :  "I  'd  like  to  trip  up  that  sheriff  and 
tell  Bill  to  run  for  it." 

"Tut!  tut!"  warned  Mr.  Wenham. 

"I  '11  bet  the  crowd  would  be  with  Bill,"  an- 
swered Harden. 

"But  no  good  would  come  of  such  a  procedure," 
said  Mr.  Wenham.  "Bill  would  n't  be  free  even 
if  he  escaped  into  this  forest." 

"I  suppose  not,"  agreed  Harden,  reluctantly. 
"But  the  sheriff  makes  me  nervous.  He  looks 
exactly  as  though  he  were  tracking  some  wild 
animal." 

"He  is  only  doing  his  duty,"  Mr.  Wenham  re- 
minded him. 

"He  does  look  like  a  bloodhound,"  put  in  Bob; 
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"but  I  don't  believe  Bill  himself  would  run  for  it. 
When  do  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  get  him 
out,  Dad?" 

"It  will  be  a  long  process,"  answered  Mr.  Wen- 
ham,  seriously. 

"But  he  's  innocent!"  exclaimed  Bob. 

"It  may  be  no  easy  matter  to  prove  it,"  said 
Mr.  Wenham.  "However,  we  will  do  it  in  the 
end.     I  shall  give  all  my  time  to  it." 

"You  're  a  brick,  Dad,"  exclaimed  his  son. 

And  Mr.  W'enham  beamed 
as  though  he  had  received 
the  most  flattering  compli- 
ment in  the  world. 

The  sun  had  already  begun 
to  sink  toward  the  west  be- 
fore the  slow-moving  group 
finally  struck  South  Twin 
Lake,  which  gave  them  a 
level  course  to  the  small 
frame  hotel  that  stood  near 
the  tracks.  They  had  not 
gone  more  than  half-way 
across  it  before  a  party  of 
men  came  out  to  meet  them. 
Among  them  was  old  Peter 
Cooley,  who  greeted  the  boys 
as  though  they  had  been  his 
own  sons. 

"They  are  all  waitin',"  he 
announced  to  Harden.  "It 
w.as  all  we  could  do  to  keep 
them  back." 

Harden  turned  to  Mr. 
Wenham. 

"I  'm  going  to  push  ahead," 
he  announced. 

With  that  he  lengthened 
out  his  stride  and  left  the 
others  in  the  rear.  But  he 
had  not  gone  more  than  a 
hundred  rods  before  he  saw 
an  excited  figure  come  rush- 
ing toward  him.  It  was 
Frances.  Bareheaded,  and 
with  her  snow-shoes  only 
about  half  tied  on,  she  ran 
forward,  laughing  and  cry- 
ing by  turns. 


Harden  took  a  swift  survey  of  the  room.  Bill 
was  in  one  corner,  with  the  constable  still  at  his 
elbow. 

"He  's  there,"  growled  Phil,  pointing  him  out; 
"and  the  constable  at  his  heels  like  a  dog." 

"Constable?" 

"Father,  the  man  who  helped  us  back  home  is 
Manson,  who  escaped  from  prison  last  fall." 

"The  bank  robber?" 

"Don't  call  him  that.     He  's  innocent,  and  Mr. 


In    the    joy    of   the    reunion 
between   father,  mother,  sis- 
ter,  and   son,   Bill   was   for- 
gotten   for   the    moment.      But    as    soon    as    Mr. 
Harden    had    sufficiently    recovered   to    think   of 
anything  at  all,  he  exclaimed : 

"I  want  to  see  your  friend  Bill.    Where  is  he?" 


"BILL,    ON    WENHAM'S    SNOW-SHOES,    TOOK    THE    LEAD, 
CLOSE   AT   HIS    SIDE." 


WITH    THE    SHEKIFF 


Wenham  has  promised  to  clear  him.     Dad,  he  's 
a  chum  of  ours,  and — a  man." 

Without  a  word   Mr.   Harden   forced  his  way 
across  the  room  and  offered  his  hand. 
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"I  want  to  thank  you  for  all  you  've  done,"  he 
said  earnestly. 

"Don't  thank  me,"  answered  Bill;  "thank  your 
boys." 

"Phil  tells  me  you  have 
a  friend  in  Mr.  Wenham.  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  you 
have  another  in  me." 

Bill  glanced  up,  and  then 
impulsively  seized  the  out- 
stretched hand. 

"Thanks." 

"Whatever  I  have  is  at 
your  command." 

The  constable  rose,  with 
a  great  show  of  authority. 

"The  down  train  is  due 
in  five  minutes,"  he  an- 
nounced. "I  '11  have  to  slip 
on  these." 

He  brought  out  a  pair  of 
handcuffs.  For  a  second, 
Bill  squared  off  with 
clenched  fists.  Mr.  Harden 
placed  a  hand  upon  his  arm. 

"Those  things  don't  mat- 
ter," he  said.  "Let  him  put 
them  on." 

Bill  extended  his  two 
hands,  and  the  constable, 
with  evident  relief,  slipped 
the  iron  bracelets  over  Bill's 
wrists.  At  this  point  Mr. 
Wenham  hurried  up  and 
had  a  brief  interview  with 
Seaver.  Drawing  him  one 
side,  he  said  impressively: 

"I  'd  advise  you  to  be  as 
decent  as  you  can  to  this 
man." 

"I  know  my  duty,"  an- 
swered Seaver,  a  bit 
haughtily. 

"Your  duty  is  to  turn 
him  over  to  the  State  au- 
thorities as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible," said  Mr.  Wenham. 
"It  is  also  your  duty  to  do 

this  with  as  little  embarrassment  to  the  prisoner 
as  possible." 

"He   "11    be   used    right    if   he    goes    peaceful," 
answered  Seaver. 

"Then  I  sha'n't  have  any  complaints  to  report 
to  the  governor,"  answered  Mr.  Wenham,  quietly. 

"The  governor?"  stammered  Seaver. 

But  Mr.  Wenham  had  turned  back  to  Bill,  with 
a  few  final,  low-spoken  words  of  advice. 


"Do  whatever  you  're  told  to  do,  and  say  noth- 
ing," he  concluded. 

Before  the  boys  could  realize  what  had  hap- 
pened, the  train  rolled  in  and   Bill  was  hurried 


MR.    WENHAM   GAVE    THE    SIGNAL,    AND   ONCE   AGAIN   A    PICTURE    SNAPPED   OUT 
ON    THE    SCREEN."      (SEE    PAGE    I083.) 

aboard.  In  another  minute  he  was  speeding  to- 
ward the  gray  walls  of  the  penitentiary. 

Chapter  XVIII 

BEFORE    THE    GOVERNOR 

Three  weeks  later,  the  governor  and  his  council 
were  seated  in  one  of  the  high  vaulted  chambers 
of  the  State  House.     Back  of  a  long  oak  table  in 
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front  of  them  stood  Mr.  Wenham.  Seated  at  his 
left  were  Bob  and  Phil.  The  former,  though  still 
pale  and  weak  from  his  recent  fever,  was  as 
calm  as  his  father;  Phil  was  decidedly  awed 
and  ill  at  ease.  For  an  hour  they  had  listened  to 
the  various  witnesses  whom  Mr.  Wenham  had 
succeeded  in  rounding  up  to  trace  Manson's 
career  as  far  back  as  possible  and  substantiate 
his  story  up  to  the  night  of  the  robbery.  After 
the  last  one  had  finished,  Mr.  Wenham  paused 
for  a  moment.     Then  he' faced  the  governor. 

"Your  Excellency  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Coun- 
cil," he  began.  "So  far  we  have  shown  Manson 
to  have  been  truthful  in  his  own  story,  and  we 
have  further  shown  him  to  have  been  sober  and 
honest  in  all  his  relations  with  those  with  whom 
he  was  thrown  in  contact  during  a  snmewhat 
restless  career.  This  brings  us  to  the  robbery 
itself.  The  State  accuses  the  prisoner  of  having 
committed  this  crime;  the  prisoner  denies  having 
committed  it.  The  State  based  its  belief  on  purely 
circumstantial  evidence,  and  a  jury  of  the  pris- 
oner's peers,  in  listening  to  it,  agreed.  But  of 
absolute  proof  they  had  none.  Nor  unfortu- 
nately could  the  prisoner  bring»forward  absolute 
proof  of  his  story.  The  one  man  who  could  sup- 
port it  — the  real  criminal— was  not  likely  to  risk 
his  own  safety  to  save  a  stranger  from  jail.  By 
the  nature  of  his  crime,  this  unknown  proved 
himself  a  coward,  and  his  subsequent  silence 
proves  him  a  still  greater  one. 

"Of  new  evidence  tending  to  clear  up  the 
crime  itself,  I  have  none,  Your  Excellency.  We 
know  only,  a«  we  knew  before,  that  some  one 
entered  the  bank  on  the  night  of  May  3,  over- 
powered the  watchman,  opened  the  safe,  and  took 
the  few  hundred  dollars  of  cash  locked  up  there. 
The  robbery  seems  to  have  been  done  clumsily, 
and  not  by  an  expert  cracksman.  Not  a  cent  of 
the  money  was  found  upon  Manson,  or  ha_s  been 
found  since.  Still,  as  I  said,  we  can  present  no 
evidence  bearing  upon  the  details  of  the  crime 
that  was  not  presented  before.  Our  new  evi- 
dence is  of  a  different  nature ;  it  bears  upon  the 
prisoner  himself. 

"At  the  time  of  the  trial,  little  was  known  of 
Manson.  Dazed  by  the  accusation,  made  stub- 
born by  what  seemed  to  him  the  injustice  of  it, 
he  refused  to  help  even  the  attorney  provided  by 
the  State  for  his  defense.  He  told  his  story,  and 
then  closed  his. lips  and  bowed  his  head  for  the 
blow.  This  was  not  the  wise  course.  It  told 
against  him  before  a  jury  who  mistook  this  atti- 
tude for  the  sullen  challenge  of  a  hardened  crimi- 
nal. Still,  it  is  a  common  attitude  for  some  men 
to  take  when  fate  overwhelms  them.  The  pris- 
oner took  his  sentence  in  the  same  grim  silence, 
Vol.  XXXVIII.— 136. 


and  later,  when  the  opportunity  came,  reversed  it 
in  the  only  way  that  to  him  seemed  possible— by 
escape  from  the  prison  walls.  To  the  public  at 
large,  this  apparently  only  confirmed  the  verdict. 
But  in  the  events  which  followed  that  escape,  the 
prisoner  has  proven  to  a  few  of  us,  and  will  prove 
to  you,  I  hope,  that  he  was  of  a  caliber  incapable 
of  such  a  crime. 

"Your  Excellency  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Coun- 
cil, Manson  in  the  last  few  months  has  revealed 
himself  by  acts  which  speak  for  themselves.  He 
has  shown  himself  a  man  of  the  highest  type  — a 
man  not  only  of  remarkable  physical  courage,  but 
a  man  endowed  with  that  finer  courage  of  which 
real  men  are  made.  I  speak  of  moral  courage. 
A  man  does  not  come  by  that  through  strong 
muscles  and  a  big  body.  We  find  it  in  the  physi- 
cal weaklings  as  often  as  in  the  gladiators-.  It 
is  founded  on  character;  it  shows  itself  in  self- 
sacrifice.  You  never  find  it  in  the  thief  or  the 
coward.  .  When  found,  we  need  no  other  index 
to  a  man's  character.  We  are  not  going  to  ask 
you  to  take  our  word  alone  for  the  new  evidence 
we  bring  forward  in  proof  that  Manson  pos- 
sesses this  quality;  we  are  going  to  give  you, 
with  your  permission,  visible  verification  of  it. 
Have  I  Your  Excellency's  permission  to  darken 
the  room?" 

The  governor  looked  up  with  surprise  as  Mr. 
W^enham  made  this  unusual  request.  The  coun- 
cil straightened  in  their  chairs.  Harden  felt  very 
uneasy. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  propose  to  do,  Mr. 
Wenham,"  answered  the  governor,  "but  I  see  no 
objection.  Is  n't  it,  however,"  he  asked,  with  a 
smile,  "unusual  to  give  visible  proof  in  the  dark?" 

"This  is  an  unusual  case,"  answered  Mr.  Wen- 
ham. "And  while  my  assistants  are  preparing  the 
exhibit,  I  will  ask  Robert  Wenham  to  step  to  the 
stand." 

About  the  room  all  was  bustle.  Several  men 
drew  down  the  heavy  curtains,  another  entered 
with  a  large  white  screen  which  he  proceeded  to 
adjust  in  the  rear  of  the  room,  while  a  third  man 
took  a  position  by  Mr.  Wenham's  side  with  what 
appeared  to  be  a  magic  lantern.  Bob  stepped  to 
a  stand  to  the  left  of  the  governor.  At  Mr. 
Wenham's  request  he  was  sworn  in.  Raising  his 
right  hand,  he  heard  the  clerk  ask  him  the  solemn 
question  if  he  swore  that  what  he  told  should  be 
"the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,"  and  answered  steadily,  "I  do." 

"Now,"  said  Mr.  Wenham,  "I  wish  you  to  tell 
in  your  own  way  all  you  saw  of  Manson  from  the 
time  he  first  came  to  the  camp  where  you  were 
imprisoned." 

In  a  low,  unembarrassed  voice,  but  with  a  sense 
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of  responsibility  greater  than  he  would  have  felt 
had  he  been  pleading  for  his  life,  Bob  began. 
He  told  of  how  he  and  his  chum  had  been  fright- 
ened that  first  night  by  the  noise  in  the  kitchen ; 
of  how,  a  little  later,  he  had  seen  the  haggard 
face  at  the  window ;  and,  finally,  of  how  Manson 
had  staggered  in,  weak  from  hunger,  and  pleaded 
for  food.  Bill  had  frightened  them  at  first,  Bob 
said,  because  they  thought  he  was  some  half- 
crazed  hermit.  Then  he  went  on  to  tell  of  how 
he  was  hurt  by  the  wildcat  and  was  brought  back 
to  camp  by  his  chum.  Bill  was  out  hunting  at 
the  time,  but  when  he  returned,  he  bathed  his 
wounds,  and  from  that  moment  on  cared  for  him 
like  a  nurse.  He  told  of  how  Bill  sat  up  with  him 
all  night. 

"I  never  woke  up,"  he  said,  "but  what  I  found 
Bill  there.  He  had  water  for  me  if  I  was  thirsty, 
and  if  I  was  cold  he  fixed  the  fire." 

Then  he  told  of  the  Christmas  dinner,  and  how 
Bill  spent  all  one  day  getting  a  partridge  for  him. 
He  described  the  decorations  about  the  room,  and 
the  Christmas  tree  with  nothing  to  hang  on  it. 

"That  night  I  was  worse,"  said  Bob,  "and  I 
guess  he  did  n't  get  any  sleep  at  all.  The  next 
day  he  and  Phil  went  off  hunting,  and  brought  me 
back  a  moose  steak.  I  ate  a  little  of  it,  and  it 
tasted  good.  That  's  all  I  know  until  Phil  said 
Bill  had  gone  to  get  a  doctor.  When  Bill  came 
back  again,  he  stayed  by  my  side  while  the  doctor 
washed  out  the  wounds.  There  was  something 
in  the  grip  of  his  hand  that  seemed  to  help  me." 

When  he  concluded,  the  room  was  silent.  It 
was  as  though  the  governor,  the  council,  the  re- 
porters, and  the  spectators  waited  breathlessly  to 
hear  more.  It  was  a  story  that  had  held  them 
tense  from  its  beginning  to  the  end.  Mr.  Wen- 
ham  broke  the  silence. 

"You  said  you  had  a  revolver,  which,  later,  you 
gave  to  Manson?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"How  many  cartridges  did  you  have?" 

"Three." 

"How  many  cartridges  did  Manson  use  when 
he  went  out  to  get  the  partridge  for  your  Christ- 
mas dinner?" 

"He  said  it  took  all  three,"  answered  Bob. 

"That  is  all,"  concluded  Mr.  Wenham. 

Bob  stepped  back  to  his  chair.  As  he  did  so, 
Phil  felt  the  perspiration  start  on  his  own  brow 
as  he  made  ready  for  the  ordeal  before  him.  He 
would  rather  have  played  twenty  stiff  games  of 
foot-ball  than  mount  that  stand.  And  yet,  ten 
men  piled  on  top  of  him  could  not  have  held  him 
back.  It  occurred  to  him  that  Bill  must  have 
felt  something  like  this  when  he  started  over  the 
trail  that  as  far  as  he  knew  meant  the  end  of  his 


freedom.  This  braced  him  somewhat,  but  it  did 
not  moisten  his  lips. 

"And  now,"  Mr.  Wenham  was  saying,  "I  wish 
to  present  Manson  in  the  same  setting,  from  a 
different  point  of  view.  I  will  call  Phil  Harden 
to  the  stand,  to  tell  us  what  he,  the  only  other 
member  of  the  camp,  saw  of  the  accused." 

Harden  was  sworn.  When  the  clerk  had  con- 
cluded repeating  the  oath,  Phil  still  stood  there 
with  his  hand  upraised.  There  was  a  short  si- 
lence, broken  by  a  titter  as  the  room  waited  for 
his  reply. 

"Did  you  hear  the  oath?"  inquired  the  clerk. 

"Y-yes,  sir,"  stammered  Harden. 

And  right  there  he  decided  he  would  never  again 
joke  with  Bob  for  his  hesitancy  of  speech. 

"Do  you  swear  that  you  will  tell  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  ?" 

"Sure,  sir.  Of  c-course,  sir,"  answered  Har- 
den, in  astonishment. 

"Take  your  time,"  spoke  Mr.  Wenham,  encour- 
agingly, "and  tell  what  you  saw,  in  your  own 
way." 

The  fact  that  the  room  was  fairly  dark  helped 
him  somewhat,  but  for  the  first  few  moments  he 
floundered  about  badly.  But  though  he  repeated 
himself  and  halted  frequently,  he  made  a  good 
witness.  As  he  grew  more  accustomed  to  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice,  he  began  to  lose  himself 
in  his  story.  In  another  minute  he  was  uncon- 
scious that  any  one  but  himself  was  in  the  room. 
His  thoughts  centered  upon  Bill,  and  as  he  re- 
called the  scene  of  the  making  of  the  bow  and 
heard  again  Bill's  determination  to  go  after  the 
moose  for  the  sake  of  getting  fresh  meat  for 
Bob,  he  experienced  again  the  thrill  of  admira- 
tion for  the  man  he  had  felt  at  the  time. 

"I  thought  it  was  a  fool  stunt,"  he"  confessed, 
"because  I  had  n't  forgotten  what  that  moose 
looked  like  when  Bob  and  I  saw  him  at  the  head 
of  the  lake.  But  I  would  n't  quit  and  let  him  go 
alone,  so  I  took  along  the  camera  and  went,  too." 

He  described  the  following  of  the  tracks,  and 
how  they  finally  found  the  moose  lying  down  in 
the  snow. 

"He  looked  as  big  as  an  elephant,"  he  said, 
"and  he  was  in  a  sort  of  open  space.  Bill  told 
me  to  get  behind  a  tree  and  to  keep  behind  it. 
Then  he  stepped  into  the  ring  with  a  holler." 

A  sound  of  laughter  was  heard,  which  the  gov- 
ernor suppressed  with  a  sharp  rap  upon  his  desk. 
It  was  the  last  sound  heard  from  those  listening 
until  the  boy  had  finished.  He  told  of  the  fight 
with  all  the  detail  and  accuracy  with  which  he 
would  have  described  a  foot-ball  game. 

"Finally,  I  saw  my  chance,  and  stepped  out 
from  behind  the  tree  and  leveled  my  camera." 
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As  he  spoke  the  words,  Mr.  Wenham  gave  a 
signal,  and  in  a  flash  there  appeared  on  the  screen 
in  the  rear  of  the  room,  the  snap-shot  of  a  charg- 
ing moose.  With  head  lowered,  ears  back,  he 
seemed  to  be  thundering  straight  on  into  the 
room.  There  was  n't  a  man  or  woman  present 
who  did  n't  start  from  his  seat.  Even  the  gover- 
nor found  himself  standing  on  his  feet.  Harden 
resumed  his  story,  while  the  spectators  still  stared 
at  the  picture.  Then  Mr.  Wenham  gave  the  sig- 
nal, and  the  room  was  dark  again.  But  only  for  a 
few  seconds. 

"I  thought  I  was  a  goner,"  Harden  was  saying; 
"I  fell,  and  then  I  saw  Bill  come  running  over  the 
snow  toward  me.  The  moose  turned  for  him. 
It  looked  as  though  he  would  be  killed.  I  got  up 
on  my  elbow,  and  took  another  shot  with  the 
camera." 

Again  Mr.  Wenham  gave  the  signal,  and  once 
again  a  picture  snapped  out  on  the  screen.  Within 
ten  feet  of  the  enraged  animal,  and  kneeling  on 
the  ground,  the  picture  revealed  Bill  with  the  bow 
drawn  taut,  the  arrow  on  the  string,  in  the  very 
act  of  letting  it  loose.  The  greatest  master  of 
words  in  the  language  could  not  have  portrayed 
so  vividly  or  dramatically  the  calm  courage  of 
this  man.  There  he  kneeled,  facing  death,  to  save 
from  death  the  boy  who  was  telling  the  story. 

Just  a  moment  before  the  crowd  recovered  it- 
self, Mr.  Wenham  made  his  voice  heard. 

"That  is  all,  Mr.  Harden,"  he  said  to  Phil. 

The  boy  stepped  down.  The  picture  was  flashed 
off  the  screen.  The  curtains  about  the  room  were 
snapped  up.  While  every  one  was  still  blinking, 
Mr.  Wenham  concluded,  with  a  calm  and  dignity 
that  in  itself  was  impressive. 

"Your  Excellency  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Coun- 
cil," he  said.  "That  is  all.  You  have  all  read  of 
how  this  same  Manson  walked,  after  this,  two 
days  and  a  night,  without  stopping,  to  get  a  doc- 
tor for  the  boys,  with  jail  waiting  for  him  at  the 
end.  I  wish  to  ask  you  to  consider  just  one  ques- 
tion: could  a  man  capable  of  such  heroic  acts  so 
belie  his  whole  nature,  under  any  circumstances, 
as  to  play  the  thief,  the  coward,  and  the  liar?" 

Here  Mr.  Wenham  rested  his  case.  The  mat- 
ter would  now  be  taken  under  advisement  by  the 
governor  and  council,  and  they  would  notify  him 
at  once  as  "soon  as  they  reached  a  decision.  Out- 
side the  room,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harden  and  Frances 
were  waiting.  Frances  rushed  forward  to  seize 
Phil's  hand. 

"You  did  finely,  Phil,"  she  exclaimed. 

"I  made  a  chump  of  myself,"  grunted  her 
brother.     "I  could  n't  think." 


Mr.  Harden  stepped  forward. 

"You  told  a  simple  straightforward  story,  my 
boy,"  he  said.     "I  'm  proud  of  you  both." 

Frances  turned  to  Bob. 

"I  don't  wonder  you  made  the  debating  team," 
she  said. 

Bob  blushed  scarlet. 

"This  wa-was  different  from  tha-that,"  lie 
stammered.  "I  di-did-did  n't  have  anything  to 
d-do,  this  time." 

Mr.  Wenham  was  obliged  to  hurry  back  to  New 
York,  but  he  left  Bob  with  the  Harden  family, 
who  determined  to  remain  in  Augusta  until  a  de- 
cision was  reached.  It  came  the  following  day. 
When  Mr.  Harden  went  over  his  mail  the  next 
morning,  he  found  an  official-looking  envelop . 
waiting  for  him.  The  whole  family  crowded 
about  him  breathlessly  while  he  opened  it.  After 
reading  it  through,  he  handed  it  to  Bob. 

"Read  it  out  loud,"  he  suggested. 

With  his  heart  pounding  hard,  Bob  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"My  Dear  Mr.   Harden: 

"It  is  with  unusual  pleasure  that  I  am  abie  to  report  to 
you  that  with  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  council,  it  has 
been  decided  that  in  the  case  of  William  A.  Manson,  con- 
victed last  fall  of  robbery,  a  reasonable  doubt  exists  as  to 
his  guilt.  Therefore  I,  acting  with  the  power  vested  in 
me  by  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  Maine,  do  hereby  decree 
his  pardon,  and  order  that  he  shall  be  restored  to  his  full 
liberty.  I  have  forwarded  due  official  notice  of  this  to  the 
high  sheriff.  In  order,  however,  that  the  two  boys  who 
themselves  acted  so  heroically  in  a  trying  situation  may 
have  the  pleasure  of  notifying  their  loyal  friend  of  this 
decision,  I  have  instructed  the  sheriff  to  withhold  action 
for  twenty-four  hours,  in  order  that  the  boys  themselves 
may  bear  the  good  news  to  their  comrade." 

As  Bob  read  the  signature,  Harden  threw  up 
his  cap. 

"Now,"  he  shouted,  "three  cheers  for  the  gov- 
ernor.    Altogether,  Bob." 

And  in  the  lusty  cheer  that  roused  the  drowsy 
old  hotel,  not  only  did  Frances  and  Mr.  Harden 
join,  but  Mrs.  Harden  herself  was  heard  to  give 
three  loud  "Hurrahs !" 

Ten  minutes  later,  Mr.  Harden  and  the  boys 
were  racing  across  the  city  in  a  cab.  Twenty 
minutes  later,  they  were  pressing  close  at  the 
sheriff's  heels  along  the  somber  prison  corridors. 
Two  minutes  later,  they  stood  before  cell  No. 
345,  and  saw  the  steel  door  swing  open.  One 
second  later,  Harden  almost  swept  the  sheriff  off 
his  feet  as  he  rushed  in,  waving  the  pardon  in 
the  air. 

"Free  !"  he  choked.   "We  're  all  free  now,  Bill !" 


THE  END. 


OPENING  NIGHT  OF  THE  BUGOPOLITAN  OPERA-HOUSE, 
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Chapter  XXII. 

A    MYSTERY    IS    EXPLAINED 

The  morning  dawned  bright  and  crisp,  and  the 
breeze  that  stole  in  the  open  window  tingled 
the  nostrils.  Cal's  bare  feet — as  usual  he  was 
the  first  out  of  bed— pattered  hurriedly  across  the 
floor,  and  the  window  closed  with  a  crash  that 
awoke  Ned.  Cal  returned  to  his  couch,  sat  down 
on  the  edge  of  it,  shivering,  and  tried  to  remember 
what  it  was  that  he  had  dreamed  during  the 
night.  It  was  a  very  unpleasant  dream ;  some- 
thing about  burglars.  That  .came  of  keeping  so 
much  money  on  hand,  he  reflected ;  it  was  enough 
to  make  any  fellow  uneasy,  and  give  him  bad 
dreams.  Of  course  that  money  was  all  right,  but 
he  cal'lated  he  'd  have  a  look.  So  he  thrust  his 
feet  into  a  pair  of  slippers,  and  went  over  to 
the  trunk. 

"Hello,"  said  Ned,  with  a  sigh;  "what  sort  of 
a  day  is  it?" 

"Bully,"  answered  Cal,  lifting  the  lid  of  the 
trunk.  Ned  looked  across,  and  recollection  of 
last  night  came  to  him.     He  chuckled. 

"I  've  got  a  dandy  joke  on  you,  Cal,"  he  an- 
nounced. There  was  no  reply  for  a  moment. 
Cal  was  pawing  anxiously  at  the  contents  of  the 
till.    At  last  he  asked  : 

"Is   it— is   it   anything   about   my   money?" 

"No.    What  about  your  money?" 

"It— it  's  gone  !" 

"Oh,  get  out!"  exclaimed  Ned,  sitting  suddenly 
upright.  Cal  nodded,  frowning  in  perplexity  at 
the  till. 

"I  'm  sure  it  was  here,  Ned,"  he  said.  "And 
last  night  I  dreamed  of  burglars  again.  It  's 
gone  where  yours  went,  I  cal'late." 

"But  that  's— that  's  piffle!"  cried  Ned.  "Burg- 
lars could  n't  come  in  here  and—"  He  paused, 
a  light  breaking  upon  him.  Then  he  threw  his 
feet  into  the  air  and  subsided  backward  on  the 


bed,  laughing  at  the  top  of  his  lungs.  Cal  stood 
up  and  viewed  him  at  first  with  alarm,  and  then 
with  disgust. 

"Mighty  funny,  ain't  it?"  he  demanded.  "There 
was  all  of  five  dollars  there !" 

"Look — look  in  the  apple  drawer!"  gurgled 
Ned,  between  paroxysms. 

"Huh  ?" 

"Look  in  — the  apple — drawer,  I  —  tell  you  !" 

Cal  viewed  his  writhing  friend  bewilderedly 
a  moment,  then  strode  to  Ned's  bureau  and  pulled 
the  drawer  open.  Ned  stopped  laughing  by  a 
supreme  effort,  crawled  to  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
and  looked  over  Cal's  shoulder.  Cal  stared  at  the 
apples. 

"What  — what  about  it?"  he  asked. 

"Look  underneath,"  advised  Ned.  "Pitch  the 
apples  one  side." 

Cal  obeyed,  and  then  gave  a  cry. 

"Here  it  is!"  he  exclaimed. 

"Sure!"  said  Ned.  Cal  was  holding  a  little 
roll  of  bills  in  his  hand. 

"But— but— "  he  stammered. 

"What  's  wrong?"  asked  Ned. 

"It  ain't  mine !" 

"Not  yours!  Whose  is  it,  then?  Let  's  see. 
Gee  whillikins !  Caesar's  ghost!  it  's  mine,  Cal!" 

Ned's  grin  gave  way  to  amazement,  and  then 
for  an  instant  suspicion  returned. 

"You  put  this  in  there  last  night,  Cal,"  he  said 
soberly. 

"I  did  !    What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"What  I  say.     You  're  a  somnambulist." 

Cal  stared,  doubtful. 

"What — what  did  you  say  I  was?"  he  de- 
manded ominously. 

"A  somnambulist ;  a  sleep-walker ;  I  saw  you 
last  night.  You  went  to  your  trunk  and  rum- 
maged around,  and  then  came  over  here,  opened 
that  drawer,  and  I  heard  you  fussing  with  the 
apples.     I  thought  you  wanted  one  to  eat.     Then 
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you  went  back  to  bed,  and  I  spoke  to  you  twice, 
but  you  did  n't  answer.    Don't  you  remember  it?" 

"No."  Cal  shook  his  head,  his  eyes  wide  with 
surprise.  "I  never  did  that  before,  Ned,"  he 
said  wonderingly.  "Are  you— sure?  You  did  n't 
just  dream  it  ?" 

"Of  course  not !     Besides,  there  's  the  money." 

"But  I  did  n't  have  it,"  said  Cal,  flushing.  "I 
—  I  told  you  so,  Ned." 

"By  jove,  that  's  so!  Of  course  you  did  n't. 
But  where  —  how— " 

The  two  boys  stared  at  each  other  for  a  mo- 
ment, in  bewilderment.  Then,  with  an  exclama- 
tion, Ned  leaped  from  the  bed  and  began  fum- 
bling among  the  apples,  and  a  moment  later  there 
was  a  cry  of  triumph  from  both,  and  Ned  was 
holding  a  second  folded  package  of  money  in  his 
hand.  From  it  a  coin  fell  and  rolled  acrossthe  floor. 

"That  's  mine  !"  cried  Cal. 

"Yep.  Take  it."  Ned  got  to  his  feet  and  sat 
down  on  the  edge  of  his  bed,  frowning  thought- 
fully. 

"I  don't  see,"  began  Cal.  But  Ned  interrupted  him. 

"I  do.  It  's  as  plain  as  daylight  now,  Cal. 
Listen.  Do  you  remember  when  I  told  you  that 
I  had  eight  dollars  in  my  collar-box,  you  said 
you  thought  it  was  n't  safe  there  ?" 

Cal  nodded  doubtfully. 

"Well,  the  night  we  went  for  the  apples  you 
dreamed  of  burglars  ;  remember  that  ?  You  were 
the  burglar,  just  as  you  were  last  night.  You 
had  it  on  your  mind  that  my  money  was  in  the 
top  drawer,  so  you  got  up  in  your  sleep,  took  it 
out  of  the  collar-box,  and  put  it  here  under  the 
apples.  You  probably  thought  that  the  burglars 
would  n't  look  there ;  and  I  guess  they  would  n't. 
It  was  you,  don't  you  see,  that  Spud  saw  that 
night  standing  at  the  bureau?" 

"But— but  I  never  knew  that  I  walked  in  my 
sleep,"  objected  Cal.    Ned  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Can't  help  it,  old  man ;  you  certainly  do.  Then 
last  night  you  had  another  one  of  your  burglar 
dreams,  and  so  you  got  up  and  saved  your  own 
coin,  and  put  it  in  the  same  place  with  mine. 
That  explains  all  the  mystery,  Cal." 

Cal  considered  a  moment.     Then, 

"I  cal'late  —  I  guess  it  does,"  he  agreed.  "But 
I  never  knew  —  " 

"You  said  that  before,"  laughed  Ned.  "Well, 
I  'm  glad  to  get  it  back,  Cal,  but  I  'm  a  lot  glad- 
der to  have  it  explained.  Is  n't  that  the  funniest 
thing  you  ever  heard  of?  And  won't  the  fellows 
have  a  fit  when  they  hear  about  it?" 

"I  suppose  so,"  muttered  Cal.  '"Only-^-1  wish 
you  would  n't  say  anything  about  it,  Ned.  You 
see,  I  don't  really  intend  to  walk  around  like  that 
in  my  sleep  and  do  such  peculiar  things." 


"You  'd  rather  the  others  did  n't  know?  Oh, 
all  right.  Only  it  does  spoil  a  mighty  good  story, 
Cal."  Ned  looked  at  the  bills  in  his  hand.  "This 
is  like  finding  money.     What  '11  we  do  with  it?" 

"I  'm  going  to  get  a  new  key  for  my  trunk," 
answered  Cal,  "and  lock  mine  up." 

"And  I  'm  going  to  town  and  buy  things.  Only 
I  can't  to-day.  You  can't  play  good  foot-ball  on 
nut  sundaes  and  college  ices.  I  suppose,"  he 
added  regretfully,  "I  '11  have  to  wait  until  Mon- 
day. Then  you  and  I,  Cal,  will  go  down  and 
have  a  regular  feast." 

"Do  you  remember,"  asked  Cal,  "how  Molly 
dreamed  about  me  and  apples  that  time?  That 
was  sort  of— sort  of  funny,  was  n't  it?" 

"It  surely  was.  I  don't  suppose  you  'd  like  me 
to  tell  even  Molly,  Cal?"     Cal  shook  his  head. 

"If   you   don't    mind,"    he    said    apologetically. 

"All  right.  But  what  shall  I  tell  the  fellows? 
Just  say  I  found  it?  That  '11  do,  and  it  's  true. 
Besides  it  's  none  of  their  business,  anyhow. 
But,  my!  what  time  is  it  getting  to  be?  We  '11 
have  to  get  a  move  on,  chum !" 

Chapter  XXIII 

MOLLY    WAVES   A    FLAG 

If  Ned  wished  to  avoid  explanations  regarding 
the  recovery  of  his  money,  he  could  have  had 
no  better  time  to  make  his  announcement  than 
at  the  breakfast  table  that  morning,  for  every 
one  was  far  too  interested  in  the  event  of  the 
afternoon  to  do  more  than  express  congratula- 
tions. Brooks  had  instructed  the  players  to  spend 
the  morning  in  whatever  way  was  customary, 
but  not  to  tire  themselves.  Molly  was  on  hand 
soon  after  breakfast.  The  silk  flag  was  finished 
to  the  last  stitch,  and  looked  very  well  even  if, 
as  Spud  insisted,  the  W  was  still  "woozy." 

"We  shall  be  very  proud  to  have  that,  Molly," 
said  Sandy,  "but  there  's  something  else  I  think 
we  ought  to  have  as  a  reward  for  winning— if 
we  do  win." 

"Something  else?     What?"  asked  Molly. 

"That  pillow-case." 

"You  shall!  If  House  wins,  I  '11  give  it  back. 
Now,  is  n't  that  generous  of  me,  Sandy?  For 
after  I  give  that  up,  I  '11  have  no  hold  over  any 
of  you  any  longer,  and  you  '11  all  treat  me  just 
shamefully." 

"You  try  us,"  said  Hoop. 

"Besides,  Molly,"  remarked  Spud,  "  't  is  better 
to  rule  by  love  than  through  fear." 

"Oh,  listen  to  that!"  jeered  The  Fungus. 
"Sounds  like  the  top  line  in  a  copy-book.  What 's 
the  matter  with  'Honesty  is  the  best  policy,' 
Spud?    That  '11  fit  in  just  as  well." 
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"There  's  a  better  one  yet,"  Spud  remarked 
gravely,   "namely,   'Silence   is   golden,'    Fungus." 

"What  are  we  going  to  do  this  morning?" 
asked  Hoop,  moodily. 

"Let  's  go  for  chestnuts,"  said  Molly.  "Don't 
you  like  them?  I  know  where  there  are  lots 
and  lots,  bushels  and  bushels.  And  we  '11  have 
them  boiled." 

"They  '11  do  for  our  club  luncheon  to-morrow," 
suggested  Dutch.     "Where  are  they,  Molly?" 

"Never  mind.  You  come  with  me,  and  I  '11 
show  you." 

"Not  far,  I  hope,"  said  Spud.  "I  must  n't  get 
tired.  I  've  got  to  run  the  length  of  the  field 
this  afternoon  for  a  touch-down." 

"Yes,  but  you  'd  have  to  run  about  ten  miles 
before  you  'd  ever  make  a  touch-down,"  said  The 
Fungus,  unpleasantly. 

"Is  that  so?"  asked  Spud.  "The  rest  of  you 
can  hunt  chestnuts  if  you  like;  I  'm  going  to  hunt 
toadstools  !" 

Whereupon  he  made  for  The  Fungus.  But 
the  latter  was  not  caught  so  easily,  and  they  had 
it  around  the  house  several  times  before  The 
Fungus  was  finally  driven  to  bay.  Spud  was 
valor  itself  as  long  as  The  Fungus  fled  before 
him,  but  when  the  adversary  put  his  back  to  the 
house  and  invited  closer  acquaintance,  Spud  held 
off  and  viewed  him  dubiously. 

"Huh,"  he  said  finally,  "you  're  too  hideous  to 
touch." 

They  followed  Molly  to  the  woods,  and  found 
that  she  had  not  exaggerated  so  greatly  after 
all.  The  nuts  were  plentiful  enough,  and  the 
frosts  had  started  the  burs  opening.  Of  course 
almost  every  one  had  trouble  with  the  stickers, 
and  Dutch  actually  sat  down  on  a  bur,  with  un- 
comfortable results.  -But  they  had  a  good  time, 
and  returned  at  half-past  ten,  with  nearly  two 
quarts  of  nuts.  After  that,  they  sat  on  the  porch 
in  the  sun  for  a  while  and  ate  as  many  as  they 
wanted.  Then  Molly  took  charge  of  the  rest, 
and  agreed  to  have  them  boiled  for  the  morrow's 
meeting  of  the  Pippin  Club. 

Dinner  was  early  that  day,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
in  order  that  the  players  might  have  time  to 
get  over  its  effects  before  the  game  started  at 
two.  But  no  one  ate  much,  Cal  especially  being 
extremely  chary  of  food.  He  was  much  too 
anxious  and  excited  to  eat.  At  one,  the  fellows 
left  West  House  and  went  through  the  park  to- 
ward the  gymnasium.  They  were  all  rather  silent, 
even  Spud  for  once  finding  little  to  say.  "Clara" 
alone  was  absent,  as  he  had  agreed  to  wait  and 
conduct  Molly  and  Mrs.  Linn  to  the  field. 

"Well,  there  's  one  thing,  fellows,"  said  Ned, 
breaking  the  silence  once  on  the  way  over,  "when 


we  come  back  we  '11  either  be  feeling  a  lot  better 
or  a  lot  worse." 

And  Sandy,  who  grew  more  pessimistic  and 
hopeless  as  the  crucial  hour  drew  nigh,  answered  : 

"We  '11  feel  a  heap  worse,  I  prophesy!" 

The  final  game  drew  many  friends  of  the  school 
to  Oak  Park  that  day,  and  the  seating  accommo- 
dations were  quite  inadequate.  Long  before  two 
o'clock  the  gridiron  was  edged  with  spectators. 
On  the  Hall  side,  reposing  on  a  little  table,  lay 
the  Silver  Shield,  the  trophy  for  the  possession 
of  which  some  forty-odd  boys  had  toiled  and 
moiled  day  after  day  for  nearly  two  months.  The 
sun  shone  brightly,  and  there  was  almost  no 
breeze  when  the  two  teams  fac.ed  each  other  for 
the  kick-off,  but  there  was  a  sharp  wintry  nip  in 
the  air  that  made  the  watchers  along  the  lines 
turn  up  coat-collars  and  stamp  about.  The  whistle 
piped  and  the  final  game  began. 

I  'm  not  going  to  tell  you  of  that  first  half  in 
detail  for  more,  reasons  than  one.  In  the  first 
place  nothing  happened.  In  the  second  place  it 
was  poorly  played.  Both  teams,  House  and  Hall 
alike,  were  too  eager.  They  missed  all  sorts  of 
opportunities,  fumbled,  played  off-side,  held  in 
the  line,  and  proceeded  in  the  most  futile,  head- 
less manner  imaginable.  It  seemed  as  though 
House  was  politely  doing  its  best  to  hand  the 
game  to  Hall,  while  Hall,  determined  not  to  be 
outdone  in  courtesy,  was  resolved  to  present  the 
contest  to  its  adversary.  Throughout  that  half, 
Cal  sat  on  the  side  of  the  field,  wrapped  in  a  gray 
woolen  blanket  with  vivid  red  borders,  and 
groaned  in  spirit  as  he  watched  the  teams  tramp 
back  and  forth  between  their  respective  thirty- 
yard  lines.  For  neither  eleven  had  the  remotest 
chance  to  score.  When  the  thirty  minutes  was 
up,  Cal  joined  the  others  and  trotted  to  the  gym- 
nasium. 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  he  was  back  in  his 
blanket,  the  teams  had  changed  goals,  the  air  was 
colder  and  the  shadows  longer,  and  it  was  "now 
or  never."  A  ray  of  sunlight,  dodging  past 
Dr.  Webster's  shoulder,  burned  ruddily  on  the 
Silver  Shield.    Perhaps  it  was  meant  as  an  omen. 

Cal  wondered  if  Brooks  would  let  him  on. 
He  had  been  wondering  that  for  days  and  days. 
Now  there  was  only  a  half-hour  left,  and  his 
chance  seemed  woefully  slim.  Both  Dutch  and 
Griffin  were  as  strong  as  ever.  Five  minutes 
passed.  Hall  had  the  ball  on  House's  forty-two 
yards.  Two  plays  with  no  gain,  an  attempted 
forward  pass,  and  House  had  it.  A  slow  ad- 
vance to  Hall's  forty-eight  yards,  and  again  the 
pigskin  changed  hands.  Hall  kicked  on  the  sec- 
ond' down,  and  M'Crae  ran  the  ball  back  fifteen 
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yards  before  he  was  thrown.  An  end-run  by  Ned 
gained  four  yards,  and  Boyle  slammed  through 
center  for  three  more.  M'Crae  kicked.  Ten 
minutes  had  gone.  Cal's  heart  grew  leaden. 
Time  was  called  and  Brooks  turned  toward  the 
little  group  of  substitutes. 

"Hooper!"  he  called. 

Hoop  jumped  up  and  threw  aside  his  blanket. 
Cal  helped  him  peel  off  his  sweater,  envy  in  full 
possession  of  him.  Sandy,  white  and  weary, 
crept  out,  and  wrapped  himself  up. 

"We  're  playing  simply  a  rotten  game,"  he 
groaned.  "We  ought  to  have  them  licked  by 
now." 

Fasset,  of  Hall,  got  away  for  a  long  run  around 
Spud's  end  that  took  the  ball  to  House's  twenty- 
eight  yards,  and  Hall  shouted  its  joy.  Two  tries 
at  the  left  wing  netted  but  six  yards,  and  Grow 
fell  back  as  though  for  a  placement.  McDonald 
knelt  to  place  the  ball  for  him.  But  when  the 
ball  came  he  jumped  up  and  raced  along  the  line, 
seeking  an  opening.  The  trick  failed,  for  the 
quarter  was  thrown  for  no  gain,  and  on  the  sec- 
ond play  M'Crae  kicked  out  of  danger.  The  half 
was  fifteen  minutes  old.  Then  came  another 
pause,  and  Turner  went  in  for  Andy  Westlake  at 
center,  and  the  Hall  made  two  changes.  Cal, 
watching  Dutch  and  Griffin  as  a  cat  watches  a 
mouse,  thought  that  the  latter  was  at  last  show- 
ing signs  of  wear.  Back  up  the  field  toiled  Hall, 
trying  desperate  things  now :  runs  around  end 
from  trick  formations,  forward  passes  that  sel- 
dom worked,  charges  at  the  line  from  strange 
angles.  It  was  after  one  of  these  that  Cal  saw 
Griffin  being  lifted  to  his  feet.  Cal's  heart  leaped 
into  his  throat  and  throbbed  there  uncomfortably 
until  Brooks  turned  and  held  up  his  hand  and 
called. 

What  was  he  saying?  Cal  strove  to  hear,  but 
his  heart  was  making  too  much  noise.  It  was 
Sandy  who  prodded  him. 

"Go  on  in,  you  duffer !     Brooks  wants  you !" 

A  minute  later  Cal  was  looking  into  the  pale, 
perspiring  face  of  Dixon.  At  last  he  was  in. 
The  first  few  minutes  passed  as  though  in  a 
dream.  Cal  did  mechanically  what  he  had  been 
taught  to  do.  Once  some  one  thumped  him 
heavily  on  the  back  and  a  voice  screeched : 

"Lower,  Boland  !     Get  down  there!" 

Then  it  was  House's  ball  again.  The  signals 
came,  Cal  leaped  into  his  opponent,  and  Ned  went 
twisting  through  with  a  rasping  of  canvas  and 
the  panting  of  many  breaths.  Cal  went  down 
with  some  one  on  his  head.  A  hand  reached  and 
yanked  him  to  his  feet. 

"Second  down!"  called  the  referee.  "Seven 
to  go."     The  players  fell  into  position  again. 


"Kick  formation!"  called  M'Crae,  hoarsely. 
"Twenty-two,  twenty-six,   fourteen—" 

Dixon  plunged  at  Cal  and  Cal  threw  himself 
in  his  path.  There  was  the  sound  of  boot  against 
ball  and  he  was  racing  down  the  field.  Ahead  of 
him  a  Hall  back  was  signaling  a  fair  catch.  Then 
came  a  shout.  The  back  had  missed  the  ball. 
Pandemonium  broke  loose  on  the  House  side. 
Cal,  racing  up,  found  Spud  snuggling  the  ball 
to  his  arms,  with  half  a  dozen  players  above  him. 

"House's  ball!"  cried  the  referee.  "First 
clown !" 

"Line  up,'  fellows  !  Get  into  this  now  !  Here  's 
where  we  score !" 

That  was  Brooks,  ecstatic.  The  ball  was  on 
Hall's  thirty-two  yards  and  there  remained  eight 
minutes  of  time ;  plenty  of  time  to  win  or  lose. 
Brooks  went  down  the  line,  thumping  backs, 
encouraging,  entreating. 

"Play  hard,  House !  Here  's  where  we  win ! 
Play  hard,  hard,  hard!" 

"Watch  for  a  forward  pass!"  shouted  Grow, 
as  the  quarter  knelt.  Cal  could  hear  Brooks  - 
panting  like  a  steam-engine  beeide  him.  Dixon, 
his  opponent,  shifted  warily,  his  eyes- flitting 
from  Cal  to  the  ball.  The  signal  came.  Cal  won- 
dered if  he  had  got  it  right,  but  there  was  no 
time  for  speculation.  The  lines  clashed.  Dixon 
pulled  him  in  and  went  through.  But  the  play 
was  safe,  Boyle,  whirling  like  a  Dervish  with 
the  oval  tightly  clasped  in  his  arms,  getting  past 
tackle  on  the  other  end.  The  next  instant  the 
referee  called  out:  I 

"Second  down  !     Seven  to  go  !" 

"Signal !"  piped  M'Crae.  "Signal !  Sixty-two, 
forty-one,  thirteen,  twenty-eight—" 

Cal  shot  across  at  Pete  Grow,  Brooks  in  ad- 
vance, and  Ned  slammed  by  tackle  for  two  yards 
more.  But  there  was  still  five  to  go,  and  the 
backs  eyed  M'Crae  and  their  captain  anxiously 
as  the  teams  lined  up  again.  Brooks  had  been 
playing  for  a  touch-down,  but  now  it  seemed  that 
a  try  at  a  field-goal  was  all  that  remained,  for  five 
yards  was  more  than  they  could  hope  to  tear  off 
at  one  try.  But  the  ball,  although  well  inside  the 
thirty-yard  line,  was  near  the  side  of  the  field, 
and  the  goal  angle  was  extreme. 

"Kick  formation!"  called  M'Crae,  and  trotted 
back. 

But  when  the  signals  came,  Cal  knew  that  there 
was  to  be  no  kick,  and  so  did  Pete  Grow. 

"Fake!"  he  shouted.     "Fake!" 

But  the  warning  was  late,  for  a  House  player 
stood  almost  on,  the  side-line  on  the  short  side 
of  the  field,  and  after  swinging  his  foot  as  though 
kicking,  M'Crae  made  a  nice  pass  to  him.  It  was 
caught  before  the   Hall   left  end  saw  what   was 
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up.  However,  the  gain  was  short,  for  the  man 
with  the  ball  was  forced  over  the  line  at  the 
twenty-two  yards.  But  it  was  first  down  again, 
and  House  still  had  the  ball.  In  came  the  pigskin 
fifteen  paces,   and   again   the   teams   faced   each 


in  his  eyes,  gave  Dixon  all  that  youth  wanted  to 
do.  Once  he  and  Brooks  made  such  an  opening 
that  Boyle,  who  carried  the  ball,  might  have 
driven  through  in  coach  and  four.  But  the  backs 
stopped  him  for  a  short  gain.    Then  The  Fungus 


'I    SAW   YOU   LAST   NIGHT.      YOU   OPENED   THAT   DRAWER,    AND    I    HEARD   YOU    FUSSING   WITH 
THE   APPLES.'  "      (SEE   PAGE    1085.) 


other.  The  Fungus  squirmed  through  for  four 
yards,  and  Boyle  slammed  the  Hall  center  for 
three  more. 

"Third  down!"  called  Brooks.  "Only  three  to 
go.  Come  on  now,  you  House  !  Get  into  this ! 
Make  it  go !" 

And  make  it  go  they  did,  although  it  was 
necessary  to  bring  the  chain  in  and  measure  the 
distance  before  Jim  decided  that  House  had  again 
won  a  first  down.  The  red  was  almost  on  the 
ten  yards  now,  and  the  blue  was  desperate.  Grow 
threatened  and  pleaded.  Cal,  the  light  of  battle 
Vol.  XXXVIII. -137. 


writhed  past  left  tackle  for  a  good  four  yards, 
and  there  was  less  than  three  to  go,  and  the  ball 
was  almost  on  the  five-yard  streak.  Pandemonium 
reigned  about  the  field.  Jim  stopped  the  game 
while  the  crowd  was  pushed  back  from  the  goal- 
line.  Brooks  thumped  an  open  hand  with  his 
clenched  fist. 

"We  've  got  to  do  it,  fellows ;  we  've  got  to 
do  it!"  he  kept  repeating.  "They  can't  stop  us 
now !" 

It  was  two  and  a  half  to  go  for  a  first  down, 
five  for  a  score.     It  was  the  height  of  impudence 
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to  select  Grow  as  the  victim  of  the  next  play, 
but  he  had  been  put  effectively  out  of  it  a  moment 
before,  and  M'Crae  thought  he  might  again. 
There  was  a  fake  pass  to  Ned,  and  Boyle  grabbed 
the  ball  and  dashed  past  Brooks.  But  Hall  had 
sized  up  the  play,  and  the  secondary  defense 
leaped  forward  to  close  the  gap.  For  an  instant 
the  line  wavered.  Cal,  fighting  with  every  ounce 
of  strength,  felt  it  give,  and  a  fierce  exultation 
seized  him.  But  despair  followed  after,  for  the 
tide  turned.  He  felt  himself  going  back.  Beside 
him,  Boyle  was  grunting  and  panting,  the  ball 
held  tight.  The  House  backs  threw  themselves 
into  the  melee,  but  it  was  no  use.  The  whistle 
blew  and  the  referee  pulled  them  away.  They 
had  lost  first  down  and  the  ball  by  a  full  yard  on 
the  very  threshold  of  victory !  M'Crae,  casting 
one  despairing  look  at  Brooks,  turned  and  trotted 
up  the  field.  Brooks,  white  and  miserable,  croaked 
encouragement. 

"All  right,  fellows,  we  '11  take  it  away  from 
them!     How  much  time,  please?" 

The  time-keeper  trotted  up,  watch  in  hand. 

"Four  and  a  half  minutes,"  he  called. 

Hall,  grinning  and  happy,  settled  into  line.  The 
first  plunge  netted  her  six  yards  right  through 
House's  left  wing.     Brooks  scolded  and  stormed. 

"Hold  them !  Hold  them !  Can't  you  hold 
them  ?" 

Hall's  quarter  started  his  signals,  but  Grow 
stopped  him.  There  was  a  whispered  consulta- 
tion, and  Grow  walked  back  behind  his  goal-line 
and  held  his  arms  out. 

"Kick!"  shouted  Brooks.     "Block  it;  block  it!" 

Block  it !  Cal  remembered  Ned's  words.  Here, 
then,  was  his  first  and  final  chance  to  show  his 
worth.  Could  he  get  through  ?  And  if  he  did, 
could  he  get  near  the  ball  ?  He  eyed  Dixon 
stealthily.  That  youth  looked  pretty  solid  and 
formidable.  To  get  around  him  seemed  hopeless. 
The  only  chance  was  to  coax  him  in  and  then 
get  through  between  him  and  end,  and  after  that 
there  was  a  long  way  to  go.    But  he  would  try  it. 

He  edged  close  to  Brooks,  and  Dixon  followed 
him.  Grow  raised  his  arms.  Center  shot  back 
the  ball.  Cal  feinted  to  the  left  and  then  sprang 
past  Dixon  to  the  right.  A  back  stood  in  his 
way,  but  Cal  sent  him  staggering.  All  was  con- 
fusion and  cries  and  rushing  players.  Cal  saw 
Grow  swing  his  long  leg  and  heard,  or  thought 
he  heard,  the  sound  as  boot  met  ball.  And  then 
he  was  leaping  sidewise,  arms  upstretched.  Some- 
thing struck  him  fair  under  the  chin,  something 
that  staggered  him  and  then  went  bouncing  er- 
ratically back  past  Brooks,  who  was  stumbling 
to  one  side  under  the  attack  of  the  enemy. 

THE 


For  what  seemed  a  long  minute  to  Cal,  he 
could  n't  get  started.  When  he  did,  he  dodged 
a  frantic  pair  of  blue-clad  arms  and  ran  like  the 
wind.  The  ball  was  trickling  along  the  turf  far 
back  from  the  goal-line.  Half  a  dozen  players, 
red  and  blue,  were  after  it,  but  Cal  was  ahead. 
A  Hall  player  came  tearing  along  behind  him, 
and  Cal  knew  that  if  he  missed  the  ball  on  the 
first  attempt,  his  chance  was  gone  forever.  He 
did  n't  wait  until  he  was  fully  up  to  it,  but  dived 
for  it  as  a  cat  pounces  at  a  mouse.  The  distance 
was  more  than  he  had  thought,  and  he  came  to 
earth  with  the  teetering  pigskin  an  arm's-length 
away.  But  he  got  it,  reached  it,  and  grabbed  it 
toward  him  just  as  the  pursuing  foe  fell  upon 
him  and  drove  all  the  breath  from  his  body. 
Others  followed,  falling  and  scrambling.  Some 
one  tried  to  wrest  the  prize  away  from  him,  but 
Cal,  although  there  was  scarcely  a  gasp  left  in 
him,  and  his  eyes  seemed  popping  from  his  head, 
hung  to  it  tenaciously,  striving  hard  to  snuggle 
it  under  his  body.  Then  somewhere  a  whistle 
blew,  and  little  by  little  the  awful  weight  lifted 
and  he  could  draw  a  full  breath  again.  Half- 
dazed,  he  made  no  attempt  to  get  up. 

"Let  me  have  it,  Boland." 

That  was  M'Crae's  voice,  and  he  was  pulling 
at  the  ball.  But  Cal  only  shook  his  head  and 
held  on. 

"It  's  —  mine!"  he  gasped. 

Then  some  one  turned  him  over  on  his  back, 
and  tore  the  ball  from  his  hands  and  began  lift- 
ing his  arms  up  and  down.  But  Cal  was  all  right 
now.  Brooks,  grinning,  his  face  as  white  as  a 
sheet  of  paper  save  for  two  disks  of  red  in  the 
cheeks,  pulled  him  to  his  feet,  and  hugged  him. 

"Oh,  you  Boland!"  he  gasped  huskily.  "Oh, 
you  Boland !" 

Cal  smiled  embarrassedly. 

"I  cal'late  that  was  a  touch-down,  was  n't  it?" 
he  asked. 

There  was  no  goal  kicked,  but  what  did  that 
matter?  House  did  n't  care,  and  Hall  could  get 
but  slight  satisfaction  from  the  fact.  Two  min- 
utes later,  the  game  was  over,  and  House,  victor 
by  five  to  naught,  went  cavorting  and  dancing  off 
the  field,  tired,  aching,  bruised,  and  happy. 

An  hour  later,  after  House  had  cheered  itself 
hoarse  in  front  of  the  gymnasium,  the  West 
House  eight  marched  back  across  the  park,  Sandy 
striding  ahead  with  the  Silver  Shield  held  proudly 
before  him.  The  West  House  eight  did  I  say? 
Rather  the  West  House  nine,  for  beside  Sandy 
tripped  Miss  Molly  Elizabeth  Curtis,  the  Obnoxi- 
ous Niece,  triumphantly  waving  her  red  and  white 
banner,  and  cheering  as  wildly  as  the  rest. 

END. 
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THE  BATTER  OUT  !— A  LULL  IN  THE  GAME 


THE  BATTLE  OF  BASE-BALL 

SEVENTH  PAPER— GENERALSHIP  OF  DEFENSE 

BY  C.  H.  CLAUDY 


"Inside  base-ball"  reaches  its  highest  develop- 
ment in  the  defensive  game.  No  one  can  reduce 
the  matter  to  figures,  but  from  the  difference  in 
the  performance  between  teams  of  skilled  players 
and  teams  with  less  individual  brilliancy  but 
greater  practice  in  working  together,  it  seems 
fair  to  say  that  a  good  system  of  "inside  base- 
ball," of  "clockwork"  in-field,  and  brains  in  the 
defensive  general,  will  win,  other  things  being 
equal,  over  a  team  of  much  better  players  who 
depend  only  on  "straight"  base-ball  for  making 
scores.  In  other  words,  a  first-class  in-field  de- 
fense will  nullify  hitting  and  destroy  the  effec- 
tiveness of  base-running  in  a  great  many  cir- 
cumstances where  "straight"  base-ball  (meaning 
only  the  stereotyped  plays)  would  be  ineffective. 
"Inside"  defense  requires,  generally  speaking, 
quicker  thinking  and  acting,  and  better  base-ball 
brains  than  "inside"  offense,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  offensive  general  has  time  to  plan  ahead, 
and  knows  in  advance  what  he  is  going  to  do. 
The  defensive  general  must  often  wait  until  the 
offense  is  in  action  before  he  plans  and  executes 
a  counter  move.  Frequently,  of  course,  he  out- 
guesses the  offense  before  the  play,  but  just  as 
often,  an  unforeseen  strategic  move  will  be  set  in 
motion,  and  then  his  defensive  genius  is  put  to  the 
greatest  test.  Moreover,  the  defensive  base-ball 
army  must  often  play  first  and  get  orders  after- 
ward.    When  an  unexpected  double  steal  is  at- 


tempted,, there  is  no  time  to  get  orders  from  the 
bench.  It  is  because  of  this  necessity  to  play  the 
game  at  the  instant  and  on  the  instant,  in  defense, 
that  team-work,  practice,  and  familiarity  with  a 
code  of  signals  are  an  absolute  necessity  for  good 
"inside"  defensive  work. 

Never  forget  this :  for  every  offense,  there  is 
a  defense ;  for  every  plan  or  act  which  may 
result  in  a  base-hit,  a  stolen  base,  a  run,  there  is 
a  counter  plan,  a  defensive  act,  by  which  the  play- 
ers in  the  field  may  nullify  the  batter's  efforts. 
If,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  defense  and  the 
offense  are  exactly  equal,  a  tie  game  results,  or 
a  called  game  with  no  score.  And  if  the  offense 
was  always  perfect  and  the  defense  always  im- 
pregnable, then  base-ball  would  cease  to  be  a 
game,  and  become  simply  an  exhibition  of  me- 
chanical perfection. 

But  just  when  the  offense  is  in  despair  because 
the  pitcher  and  the  fielders  work  so  perfectly,  a 
cinder  will  get  in  the  pitcher's  eye,  or  his  arm 
will  tire,  or  an  in-fielder  will  stub  his  toe,  and  — 
something  happens !  Or  at  exactly  the  moment 
when  the  defense  is  getting  discouraged  because, 
despite  all  their  efforts,  a  man  is  "on"  and  gradu- 
ally getting  around  the  bases,  the  pitcher  will 
regain  control  and  strike  out  two  men ;  or  a  fast 
double  play  will  retire  the  side  with  the  bases 
full ;  or  some  other  defensive  "stunt"  will  work, 
and  "inside  ball"  is  again  justified.     It  is  things 
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like  these  that  make  base-ball  the  beautiful  sport 
it  is ;  you  never  know  what  is  going  to  happen 
until  it  has  happened  ! 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  first  line  of  de- 
fense is  "the  battery"  — pitcher  and  catcher.  Their 
work  only  begins  with  the  attempt  to  strike  out 
the  batter.  "Getting  him"  on  the  bases,  and  in 
attempting  a  steal,  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  pitcher  and  catcher.  The  pitcher  who  can 
hold  the  base-runner  to  first  base,  or  "have  him 
going  back"  toward  first  base  when  he  pitches,  is 
"playing  the  game"  and  preventing  a  score,  per- 
haps as  much  as  if  he  had  struck  out  the  man  in 
the  first  place. 

Pitchers,  therefore,  should  study  how  best  they 
can  throw  to  first  with  the  least  warning.  The 
rules  require  the  step  toward  the  base,  of  course, 
and  to  make  a  balk  in  the  hope  that  the  umpire 
will  not  see  it,  is  both  unfair  and  unsportsman- 
like. But  many  pitchers  have  a  "balk  motion" 
which  is  not,  under  the  rules,  actually  a  balk,  and 
which  is,  therefore,  perfectly  legitimate  and  much 
to  be  desired. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  exponent  of  the  art  of 
"balking  without  balking"  was  Kilroy,  who,  by 
patiently  pitching  at  a  mark  on  a  fence,  which 
stood  for  first  base,  while  looking  at  another  mark 
which  stood  for  home  plate,  finally  trained  his 
muscles  so  that  he  could  throw  suddenly  and 
without  looking,  and  hit  the  mark.  He  had  little 
skill  as  a  pitcher,  at  this  time,  his  arm  being  worn 
out,  but  while  he  passed  many  men,  and  his  de- 
livery was  "hit"  often,  he  managed  to  "nip"  the 
runner  at  first  so  frequently  with  his  "near-balk" 
that  he  stopped  base-running.  His  team  (Chi- 
cago) managed  to  pull  off  an  astonishing  number 
of  double  plays  whenever  Kilroy  was  pitching, 
because  when  he  failed  to  get  a  runner  at  first, 
it  was  because  that  runner  "hugged"  first-base, 
and  so  made  double  plays  an  easy  possibility. 

But  it  is  not  the  holding  of  men  at  first,  or 
catching  them  off  it,  but  at  second  and  third, 
which  calls  for  the  best  "inside"  play  in  this 
particular  department.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
lengths  to  which  ball-players  will  go,  let  us  con- 
sider a  scheme  tried  and  occasionally  worked  with 
success,  first,  so  it  is  said,  by  the  ball  team  of 
Yale  University,  and  later  by  the  various  League 
clubs.  The  idea  is  based  on  a  psychological  ex- 
periment, in  which  two  people,  after  practice, 
start  counting  mentally,  together,  and  see  how 
near  they  can  come  to  the  same  number  in  a 
given  interval.  The  accuracy  obtainable  is  aston- 
ishing; any  two  boys  can  learn  to  count,  silently, 
starting  together,  to  ten  or  twelve,  and  reach 
the  last  number  at  exactly  the  same  instant,  with 
practice  of  half  an  hour. 


The  catcher,  seeing  the  runner  on  second  take 
a  big  lead,  signals  the  pitcher  and  the  second 
baseman  — let  us  suppose  by  dropping  his  glove 
and  picking  it  up.  The  instant  it  drops,  the 
pitcher  and  the  second  baseman  begin  to  count. 
The  short-stop  runs  in  to  the  bag,  the  runner 
doing  likewise,  of  course.  The  short-stop  backs 
well  away  again,  and  the  runner,  misled,  and  see- 
ing the  second  baseman  also  well  away,  takes  an 
even  bigger  lead  than  before.  At  some  predeter- 
mined number,  say  seven,  the  second  baseman 
runs  to  the  bag.  The  runner,  seeing  the  pitcher 
making  no  move  to  throw,  either  does  not  move 
or  moves  slowly.  But  at  another  number,  say 
nine,  predetermined  in  practice,  the  pitcher  whirls 
and  throws  instantly,  without  waiting  to  see  if 
any  one  is  on  the  bag,  thus  saving  that  tiny  frac- 
tion of  a  second.  If  the  counting  has  been 
accurate  and  the  practice  good,  the  ball  and  the 
second  baseman's  hands  will  connect  over  the 
bag  accurately,  and  the  runner  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  out.  That  is  "inside"  ball  with  a  ven- 
geance, but  it  shows  to  what  an  infinitesimal 
development  the  game  can  be  carried. 

Catchers  will  often  succeed  by  a  trick  of  per- 
sonality. Certain  pitchers  pitch  better  to  certain 
catchers  than  to  others  — the  famous  "battery" 
idea  again.  Certain  catchers  can  "jolly"  a  pitcher, 
by  talking  to  him,  blaming  him  just  enough  for 
mistakes,  speaking  sharply  only  just  enough  to 
get  results,  flattering  him,  encouraging  him,  where 
a  silent  catcher  may  fail.  Other  pitchers  resent 
this  "baby  talk,"  and  like  to  be  let  alone,  save  for 
a  quiet  word  of  encouragement.  And  what  is 
true  of  men  is  also  true  of  boys.  The  good  catcher 
learns  to  know  his  pitchers  and  their  likes,  and 
to  steady  the  "wabblers,"  encourage  the  faint- 
hearted, and  praise  the  competent,  thus  getting 
from  them  the  best  they  have  to  give. 

"Connie  Mac"  tells  a  story  of  Mike  Kelly, 
"King"  Kelly,  of  the  famous  battery  of  Clarkson 
and  Kelly,  to  show  what  a  catcher  can  do,  as  a 
defensive  player,  in  helping  a  pitcher  to  pitch 
winning  ball.  It  was  when  the  two  famous  play- 
ers had  been  disposed  of  to  Boston,  and  during 
a  game  in  which  Boston  was  a  run  ahead  of 
Washington  (in  the  days  when  the  National 
League  was  the  only  major  League).  Boston  was 
fighting  New  York  for  the  pennant,  and  every 
game  counted.  With  no  one  out,  Clarkson  sud- 
denly lost  control  of  the  ball,  and,  almost  before 
he  knew  it,  the  bases  were  filled  —  still  no  one  out. 
Kelly  was  playing  in  right  field,  and  Ganzel  was 
catching.  Kelly  came  running  in  from  the  field 
and  implored  his  manager,  Jimmy  Hart,  to  let 
him  go  behind  the  bat.  Hart  assented,  so  Ganzel 
and  Kelly  changed  places,  and  the  game  went  on. 
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Daly  was  at  bat,  and  two  balls  had  been  called 
by  the  umpire  on  Clarkson.  But  Kelly  knew 
Clarkson  and  Clarkson  knew  Kelly,  and  Kelly,  as 
never  a  man  before  him  and  seldom  one  since, 
knew  batters.  And  Kelly  "nursed"  Clarkson  as 
a  nurse  watches  a  sick  baby,  and— Daly  struck 
out. 

The  next  man  at  bat  tried  to  fool  Clarkson  into 
passing  bim,  but  Kelly  outguessed  him,  so  that 
he  struck  at  the  wide  ones  and  stood  still  for  the 
strikes,  and  be,  also,  went  out  on  strikes.  Hoy 
was  the  next  man  up,  and  Kelly  teased  him  by 
calling  for  slow  ones  and  fast  ones,  so  that  he 
hit  one  of  the  latter  and  popped  up  a  little  foul 
which  Kelly  neatly  caught,  — and  the  side  was 
out,  and  never  threatened  thereafter.  Three  men 
were  held  on  the  bases  while  three  others  of  their 
side  were  put  out,  in  "one,  two,  three"  order ! 

There  are,  of  course,  a  host  of  defensive  plays 
in  which  the  catcher  has  a  leading  part.  With  a 
man  on  third  and  one  on  first,  and  the  man  on 
first  stealing,  the  catcher  must  decide  on  the 
instant  whether  he  will  throw  to  second,  or  third, 
or  pitcher,  or  short.  It  will  depend  on  many 
things:  the  state  of  the  game,  the  character  of 
the  runner  on  third,  the  speed  of  the  base-stealer. 
Suppose  the  man  on  third  is  very  fast,  a  junior 
Cobb  or  an  Evers ;  a  player  who  can  think  quick 
and  run  like  a  flash;  the  chances  are  he  will  try 
to  score  when  the  man  on  first  steals  second. 
Therefore,   a  pitch   out  is  ordered,  and  the  ball 


sent  high  and  fast  back  to  the  pitcher,  as  the  man 
on  first  dashes  for  second.  The  pitcher  takes 
this  "short  throw"  and  returns  it  to  the  catcher, 
to  catch  the  man  coming  in  from  third.  But 
suppose  the  man  on  first  does  n't  go  to  second. 
Suppose  two  pitch  outs  are  made.  Then  the  bat- 
ter has  the  pitcher  "in  a  hole."  He  is  probably 
taking  a  good  "toe  hold,"  expecting  the  next  ball 
over  the  plate,  and' if  he  hits  it,  may  score  two 
runs  for  his  side.  The  alert  general  will  order 
two  more  pitch  outs,  perhaps,  passing  the  batter 
and  filling  the  bases.  The  great  advantage  of 
this  move  is  that  it  provides  a  chance  for  a  force 
play  at  any  base  — thus,  the  next  batter  up  must 
hit  cleanly.  A  ball  which  any  in-fielder  can  get 
his  hands  on  will  prevent  a  score,  since  it  can 
be  fielded  to  any  of  the  three  bases,  the  nearest 
one,  and,  by  "forcing"  the  third  "out,"  prevent 
the  run  from  scoring. 

If  it  is  the  ninth  inning,  and  the  catcher's  side 
is  two  runs  or  more  ahead,  he  may  let  the  man  on 
third  steal  home  and  catch  the  man  stealing 
second.  If  the  man  on  third  is  a  poor  base- 
runner,  the  catcher  may  merely  "bluff"  the  throw, 
and  whirl  and  throw  to  third  base,  thus  catching 
the  runner  between  the  bases  and  running  him 
down.  Or  he  may  "bluff"  the  throw  and  hold  it, 
and,  pretending  to  toss  the  ball  to  the  pitcher, 
whip  it  to  short-stop  or  third  baseman,  getting 
the  runner  on  third  base  by  a  "delayed  throw 
trick"  and  catching  him  so  completely  by  surprise, 
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that  he  has  no  time  to  run  at  all,  but  is  "out"  with 
a  jab  of  the  ball  in  his  ribs  before  he  knows  what 
has  happened.  And  if,  on  a  throw  to  third,  the 
runner  on  third  gets  back  to  the  bag  safely,  some- 
times a  quick  throw  to  first  or  second  will  "nip" 
a  runner  who  is  too  interested  in  the  play  at  third 
to  watch  for  his  own  safety. 

The  good  base-ball  general,  acting  on  the  de- 
fensive, must  consider  his  catcher,  his  pitcher,  the 
men  running,  the  state  of  the  game,  the  score, 
the  innings,  the  batting  order,  and — and— well, 
he  must  consider  everything.  But  as  carefully 
as  anything  else,  he  must  consider  the  use  of  his 
reserves,  and  when  it  is  time  to  throw  in  fresh 
strength  against  the  enemy,  not  only  in  offense, 
but  in  defense.  This,  of  course,  involves  mostly 
the  changing  of  pitchers  when  the  one  at  work 
is  being  freely  "found"  and  does  not  seem  to  be 
"right"  and  to  "have  little  stuff"  on  the  ball. 
The  study  of  pitchers,  and  their  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  is  a  great  part  of  the  defensive  gen- 
eral's work  in  big  League  ball,  and  knowing 
when  to  change  pitchers  has  won  many  a  game. 

When  Fielder  Jones  managed  the  Chicago 
"White  Sox".  (American  League),  he  was  noted 
for  the  frequency  with  which  he  changed  play- 
ers and  pitchers,  sent  in  pinch-hitters,  and  sub- 
stituted men  on  the  in-field  and  the  out-field 
as  the  opposing  sides  changed  pitchers.  In  one 
game    he    used    no    less    than    five    pitchers,    and 


won  it.  When  the  "White  Sox"  got  in  a  crip- 
pled condition  and  only  one  pitcher  was  in  real 
form,  Jones  frequently  used  him  to  pitch  an  in- 
ning, half  an  inning,  several  times  one  ball,  and 
thus  "spread  Walsh,  his  star  pitcher,  thin,"  but 
so  flavored  his  games  with  Walsh's  fine  pitching, 
that  he  all  but  won  his  pennant. 

In  nothing  does  the  base-ball  general  show  his 
genius  to  better  advantage  than  in  the  devising 
of  a  set  of  signals  and  the  careful,  painstaking 
training  of  his  men  to  understand  them.  As  has 
been  indicated  in  these  pages  before,  those  sig- 
nals which  are  merely  arbitrary  -meanings  at- 
tached to  natural  movements  or  words,  are  usu- 
ally most  esteemed  in  big  Leagues,  because  easy 
to  change  and  easy  to  remember. 

Defense  signals  had  better  be  few  in  number. 
They  are  those  the  catcher  uses  to  the  pitcher, 
telling  him  what  to  pitch,  and  are,  as  has  been 
said,  variations  of  the  position  of  the  open  or 
closed  hand  in  the  big  glove ;  those  the  catcher 
uses  with  the  in-field  to  signal  when  he  will  throw 
to  a  base,  from  a  wide  pitched  ball  — and  a  good 
team  will  need  no  signal  for  this,  because  the 
in-field  will  catch  the  signal  for  a  "waster"  when 
it  is  given  the  pitcher  and  know  where  it  is  to 
be  thrown  by  the  number  of  men  "on"  and  where 
they  are;  the  signals  short-stop  and  second  base- 
man have  with  each  other  as  to  which  will  take 
a  throw  from  catcher  on  a  "steal-stopping"  play, 
and  the  signals  from  the  bench  when  a  play  of 
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the  offense  is  detected  or  guessed.  Thus,  if  the 
bench  general  thinks  a  double  steal  is  to  be  at- 
tempted, he  must  decide  whether  he  will  instruct 
the  catcher  or  let  the  catcher  handle  it;  if  the 
former,  whether  he  wants  to  let  a  run  score  to 
get  a  sure  out;  whether  he  will  let  the  steal  be 
attempted  and  trust  to  fielding  to  cut  off  the  run, 


discussed  in  a  previous  paper  on  fielding;  defen- 
sive signaling  is  more  concerned  with  getting 
players  in  motion  toward  where  the  ball  is  likely 
to  be  hit  than  anything  else,  and  as  this  depends 
upon  a  knowledge  of  batters  and  the  pitch,  it  is 
more  a  matter  between  the  catcher,  pitcher,  and 
in-field,  and  a  general  understanding,  than  any 


section  of  the  bleachers  at  a  game  which  drew  a  record-breaking  crowd  (nearly  40,000  PEOPLE). 


or  if  he  will  waste  a  ball  and  try  to  stop  the  steal 
that  way;  and  so  on  through  all  the  variations. 
He  must,  therefore,  have  some  signals  by  which 
he  can  indicate  his  wishes,  if  he  meddles  in  de- 
fensive plays  of  this  kind.  Generally  speaking, 
such  matters  are  better  left  to  the  catcher,  unless 
the  general  is  a  player  in  the  field,  when  he  will 
be  able  to  signal  the  catcher  with  ease  because 
the  catcher  is  facing  him.  As  good  a  signal  code 
as  can  be  used  is  probably  the  combination  of  a 
sentence  with  a  name ;  thus,  "Play  for  the  run- 
ner" means  exactly  the  opposite  (play  for  the 
batter),  while  "Play  for  the  runner,  Tom,"  may 
mean  a  "waste"  ball  wanted,  and  "Play  for  the 
runner,  Tom ;  play  for  the  runner,"  may  mean, 
"Let  him  hit  and  play  for  the  easiest  out." 

The  principal  signals  used  by  the  defense  were 


special  signals  independent  of  these  from  the 
catcher  to  the  pitcher  calling  for  certain  kinds  of 
balls  to  be  delivered. 

But  defensive  signals,  if  few  in  number,  must 
be  well  understood,  or  disaster  may  result. 

At  least  once  in  a  World's  Championship  game, 
Bush  and  Delehanty,  short-stop  and  second  base- 
man of  the  Detroit  "Tigers,"  started  in  opposite 
directions  as  the  ball  was  pitched,  letting  it  go 
safe  between  them  — the  result  of  "crossed"  sig- 
nals. 

While  it  is  true  that  much  of  the  defense  must 
be  instantaneous,  and  dependent  on  what  the 
offense  does,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  defen- 
sive planning  which  can  be  considered  before  the 
game.  Thus,  if  the  opposing  battery  is  weak  on 
fielding,  in  the  offense  you  may  order  a  bunting 
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game.  In  the  defense,  the  converse  is  true  — if 
you  are  going  against  a  team  noted  for  fleetness 
of  foot  and  strength  of  bunts,  put  in  your  best 
fielding  pitcher.  If  your  opponents  are  fleet  of 
foot  and  daring  of  heart  on  the  paths,  and  run 
at  any  excuse  or  with  none  at  all,  turn  to  that 
catcher  who  is  sharpest  and  cleanest  in  his  throw- 
ing and  headiest  in  his  work  against  men  on  the 
bases,  even  if  he  be  himself  a  poor  "sticker"  and 
slow  on  the  paths.  Choose  a  left-handed  pitcher 
to  stop  stealing,  rather  than  a  right-hander,  other 
things  being  equal.  In  other  words,  when  you 
are  on  the  offense,  find  the  weakness  of  your  op- 
ponents and  play  to  it ;  when  you  are  on  the  defen- 
sive, find  their  strength  and  guard  against  their 
using  it  as  much  as  you  may.  It  is  but  the  work 
of  the  general  commanding  an  army  in  the  field, 
in  modified  and  smaller  form.  He  looks  for  his 
enemy's  weak  spot,  the  point  in  his  lines  which 
will  give  way  the  easiest,  and  charges  that  spot ; 
on  defense,  he  looks  to  his  enemy's  strongest 
attack;  if  it  be  artillery,  he  gets  his  men  under 
cover;  if  it  be  a  corps  of  seasoned  men  who  can 
stand  forced  marches,  he  guards  against  an  at- 
tack in  the  rear;  if  it  be  sharp-shooters,  he  de- 
ploys deep  skirmish-lines  to  meet  them  and  keep 
them  at  a  distance,  and  so  on. 

Don't  imagine  for  an 'instant  that  everything 
about  base-ball  has  been  discovered,  tried,  or 
played;  don't  copy  the  big  Leaguer  just  because 
he  is  a  big  Leaguer.  Invent  a  play,  if  you  can, 
and  try  it.  It  may  be  that  it  will  work  well,  with 
you,  where  it  might  fail,  in  the  big  League,  be- 
cause of  the  difference  in  size  and  strength  of 
the  players.  There  is  a  little  base-ball  story, 
which  may  be  true  or  may  be  an  invention,  but 
which  is  perfectly  possible,  at  least.  Every  lad 
who  plays  short-stop  knows  that  the  closer  the 
second  baseman  can  play  to  the  bag,  the  easier 
his  job  is,  since  the  less  ground  he  has  to  cover. 
The  second  baseman,  of  course,  can  play  closer 
to  second  base  as  the  first  baseman  gets  farther 
away  from  first  base.  Now,  in  the  old  days,  first 
basemen  played  all  the  time  on  the  bag.  They 
never  thought  of  playing  "deep"  and  helping  the 
second  baseman,  and  thus  helping  the  second 
baseman  to  help  the  short-stop.  It  is  related  of 
Comisky,  the  owner  of  the  Chicago  "White 
Sox,"  that  when  he  was  manager  of  the  St. 
Louis  "Browns,"  and  trained  his  pitchers  to  be 
fielders  — to  the  scandal  of  the  rest  of  the  League 
—  he  received  his  idea  from  a  team  of  "sand 
lotters"  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  Accord- 
ing to  the  story,  Comisky  was  taking  a  walk 
one  afternoon,  and  stopped  to  watch  two  teams 
of  lads  playing  ball.  The  first  baseman,  as  was 
customary  then,  played  near  his  bag.  But  just 
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before  the  pitch,  this  first  baseman  ran  way  back 
into  the  deep  in-field.  The  batter  hit  to  him 
sharply,  and  Comisky  turned  away,  expecting 
nothing  better  than  that  the  batter  would  be  safe, 
since  the  baseman  could  not  get  back  in  time. 
But  the  shrill  cries  of  the  small  audience  made 
him  turn  back  just  in  time  to  see  the  diminutive 
pitcher  reach  first  base  a  step  ahead  of  the  run- 
ner and  receive  the  ball  thrown  from  the  equally 
diminutive  first  baseman,  thirty  feet  away.  The 
base-ball  world  knows  that  Comisky's  St.  Louis 
team  revolutionized  that  part  of  the  defensive 
game.  That  a  boys'  team  started  the  revolution 
is  the  tale— at  any  rate,  it  is  a  good  story. 

The  most  famous  inside  base-ball  defensive 
play  ever  made,  judging  by  the  furore  it  created, 
was  that  in  which  Johnny  Evers.  the  second  base- 
man of  the  Chicago  "Cubs,"  managed  to  keep 
his  team  in  the  race  and  finally  to  win  the  cov- 
eted pennant  over  New  York  by  a  one-game  mar- 
gin, in  1908.  Reference  is  made,  of  course,  to 
the  famous  "Merkle  incident."  It  will  bear  re- 
telling, in  a  few  words,  for  the  sake  of  the  brains 
that  turned  Merkle's  slip  into  a  pennant  for  Chi- 
cago. In  the  last  half  of  the  ninth  inning,  with 
the  score  one  to  one,  Merkle  on  first  base,  Mc- 
Cormick  on  third  base,  Bridwell  at  bat,  two  out, 
and  the  outcome  of  the  game  deciding  the  pen- 
nant, practically,  the  moment  was  about  as  tense 
as  any  which  ever  arrived  in  base-ball.  Bridwell 
hit  safely,  cleanly,  a  line  hit  to  center  field.  Mc- 
Cormick  crossed  the  plate.  Bridwell  touched  first 
base.  The  crowd  went  mad.  New  York  had 
apparently  won,  two  to  one.  But  Evers,  still 
standing  on  second,  called  for  the  ball,  got  it,  and 
claimed  that  Merkle,  who  had  trotted  to  the  club- 
house, had  not  touched  second  base,  and  that,  as 
he  had  legally  to  leave  first  base  to  make  place 
for  Bridwell,  and  had  not  touched  second  base 
before  the  ball  got  there,  he  was  forced  out,  and 
that  the  run,  therefore,  did  not  count.  The  um- 
pire, O'Day,  reserved  his  decision  and  suspended 
play. 

The  uproar  raised  is  history,  but  the  base-ball 
commission  which  sat  on  the  case  awarded  Chi- 
cago the  decision,  on  the  rules,  and  is  now  gen- 
erally conceded  to  have  done  right.  The  rule  is 
plain.    It  reads  as  follows: 

Rule  59.  One  run  shall  be  scored  every  time  a  base- 
runner,  after  having  legally  touched  the  first  three  bases, 
shall  legally  touch  the  hoiyle  base  before  three  men  are  put 
out;  provided,  however,  that  if  he  reach  home  on  or  dur- . 
ing  a  play  in  which  the  third  man  be  forced  out  or  be  put 
out  before  reaching  first  base,  a  run  shall  not  count.  A 
force  out  can  be  made  only  when  a  player  legally  loses  the 
right  to  the  base  he  holds,  and  is  thereby  obliged  to  ad- 
vance as  the  result  of  a  fair  hit  ball  not  caught  on  the  fly. 
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In  the  play-off  cf  the  resulting  tie,  Chicago 
won,  because,  as  has  been  related,  Seymour  did  n't 
play  deep  enough  on  "Matty's"  signal,  and  Tinker 
drove  a  ball  over  his  head. 

Now  in  the  rush  and  roar  of  the  spectacular 
finish  of  a  vital  game,  before  an  immense  crowd, 
it  took  considerable  brains  and  quick  thinking 
for  Evers  to  figure  out  that  the  game  really  was 
a  tie.  From  the  beginning  of  the  game,  players 
have  left  the  field  with  the  winning  run  crossing 
the  plate  in  the  ninth  inning.  No  one  really 
blamed  Merkle  at  all.  He  followed  a  custom. 
Evers  followed  the  rules,  and  his  quick-wittedness 
saved  a  pennant.  It  is  interesting,  though  not 
important,  to  know  that  McCormick,  now  out  of 
base-ball,  says  it  was  Hofman  who  "called  the 
turn,"  though  Evers  caught  the  ball  on  second 
and  did  the  arguing. 

The  playing  season  is  now  practically  over.  You 
have  had  your  base-ball,  and  made  some  strides  in 
team-work  and  in  individual  playing.  You  have 
found  out  that,  given  a  ball  hit  four  feet  to  the 
right  of  the  first  baseman,  the  batter  is  out,  if  you 
field  it,  the  pitcher  covers  the  bag,  and  you  make 
a  good  toss,  unless  the  umpire  calls  him  safe. 
You  have  had  some  sharp  lessons  proving  that 
base-ball  advice  is  not  always  of  real  use,  since 
it  is  the  unexpected  which  happens  on  the  ball- 
field,  and  the  boy  who  "never  hits"  may  suddenly 
poke  out  a  home  run  when  you  least  expect  it, 


while  the  sure  double  play  often  ends  in  disas- 
ter because  the  ball  "would  n't  go  straight."  But 
with  it  all,  you  have  had  a  great  deal  of  pleasure, 
and  have  found  out  that  although  base-ball  luck 
is  a  potent  factor  in  the  sport,  real  skill  and 
brains  win  the  best-played  games,  in  the  long  run, 
especially  if  aided  by  good  batting. 

In  these  papers,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
tell  the  whole  story — we  have  merely  tried  to 
indicate  the  points  of  similarity  between  the  game 
and  a  battle,  and  to  show  how  first-class  offense 
beats  a  good  defense.  Next  year,  it  is  hoped  to 
present  to  you  a  series  of  papers  of  a  more  spe- 
cial character,  taking  up  various  important  angles 
of  the  game,  and  describing  the  detail  work  of 
individual  players,  both  mental  and  mechanical. 
Meanwhile,  though  you  cannot  play  ball  in  win- 
ter, you  can  talk  about  it,  and  many  a  game  has 
been  won  by  careful  planning  before  uniforms 
were  donned. 

If  in  any  way  these  papers  have  helped  you  to 
win,  or  to  make  a  losing  game  a  close  one;  if 
within  these  pages  you  have  found  even  a  few 
hints  which  will  enable  you  to  organize  a  better 
team,  to  work,  as  a  team,  more  as  big  League 
teams  work  together, — in  other  words,  to  play  a 
better  game  of  base-ball, — the  time  and  effort 
spent  in  writing  them  will  have  been  well  spent 
indeed,  and  the  writer  will  be  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity he  has  had  to  talk  to  the  American  boy 
about  the  great  American  game. 


THE  END. 
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Chapter    XI 

DOROTHY    MAKES    A    GREAT    SACRIFICE 

Dorothy  said  afterward  that  she  never  should 
forget  the  look  of  suffering  on  her  father's  face 
on  the  night  when  they  all  reached  home.  Only 
three  days  had  passed  since  he  had  been  with 
them  in  Lexington,  where,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  that  telegram  which  had  called  him 
back,  he  had  been  just  like  a  boy  in  his  en- 
thusiasm over  the  delightful  tour  they  were  hav- 
ing, and  the  interesting  places  they  had  visited. 

What  could  have  happened  ?  What  did  it  all 
mean  ? 

Dorothy's  mother  asked  the  two  girls,  and 
also  Arthur  and  Hal,  to  retire  early.  She  could 
see  that  her  husband  was  making  a  great  effort 
to  appear  cheerful,  and  she  hoped  that  perhaps, 
when  the  trouble  was  made  clear  to  her,  she 
might  be  of  sonje  assistance,  or,  at  least,  be  able 
to  share  some  of  the  burden. 

Dorothy  lingered  behind,  after  the  others  had 
said  good  night,  and,  as  she  stooped  down  to  kiss 
her  father,  she  threw  her  arms  lovingly  about 
him  and  whispered  in  a  low  voice:  "Remember, 
Daddy,  there  has  never  been  a  puzzle  too  hard 
for  you  and  me  to  solve !" 

A  faint  smile  came  over  her  father's  face  as 
he  folded  her  more  closely  in  his  arms,  but  he 
said  nothing,  and  Dorothy  went  up-stairs  feeling 
very  sad. 

"Dad  is  usually  so  light-hearted,"  she  said  to 
Edith.  "Something  terrible  must  have  hap- 
pened !  .  .  .  I  've  never  seen  him  look  so  worried 
and  upset  before — it  's  very,  very  strange." 

And,  the  next  morning,  when  Mrs.  Ward  ap- 
peared looking  almost  as  care-worn  as  her  hus- 
band, Dorothy  and  Hal  both  realized  that  the 
trouble  must  be  very  serious,  indeed.  They  fol- 
lowed their  mother  to  her  room  as  soon  as  their 
father  had  gone  to  his  office,  and  Mrs.  Ward, 
after  explaining  to  them  that  she  did  not,  her- 
self, fully  understand  the  business  complications, 
said: 

"Your  father  seems  to  fear  that  ruin  is  staring 
him  in  the  face,  Hal.  You  see,  this  new  inven- 
tion of  his— the  storage  battery — has  taken  years 
to  perfect.  Many  other  inventors  have  been 
working  on  the  same  sort  of  battery,  but  your 
father's  has  been  the  only  one  so  far  that  is  able 
to  combine  the  highest  efficiency  and  little  weight. 
As  I  understand  it,  many  of  his  business  friends 


lent  him  a  good  deal  of  money,  knowing  that 
your  father's  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond,  and 
he,  feeling  so  certain  of  success,  used  every 
penny  of  his  own  capital,  even  to  mortgaging 
our  home.  But  he  needed  still  more  money,  and, 
after  much  hard  work,  a  syndicate  was  formed, 
which  agreed,  in  connection  with  the  banks,  to 
supply  the  needed  capital.  This  made  every- 
thing easy  for  your  father,  and  when  he  left  for 
his  vacation,  the  matter  had  been  practically  set- 
tled. But  it  seems  that  another  large  company 
which  had  been  working  on  the  same  sort  of 
apparatus  and  needed  more  time  to  complete  it, 
interfered  in  some  way  with  the  banks'  offer, 
causing  them  to  withdraw  their  support.  And 
this  simply  means  failure  for  your  father,  Hal." 

"But,  gee  whiz,  Dad  can  go  to  law  about  it!" 
replied  Hal.  "Men  can't  go  back  on  their  word 
that  way !  I  '11  ask  Art  about  it.  He  '11  know, 
all  right !" 

"Such  a  strong  and  wealthy  corporation  as  is 
opposing  your  father  is  bound  to  win  in  the  end, 
he  fears,  and,  anyhow,  these  lawsuits  take  years 
to  settle.  In  the  meantime,  your  father  would 
have  to  pay  out  large  sums  of  money  in  interest 
alone,  and,  with  no  money  coming  in,  he  cannot 
possibly  meet  his  obligations." 

"Great  Caesar's  ghost !"  said  Hal.  "I  believe 
Thoreau  was  a  wise  man.  Poor  old  Dad,  after 
all  his  hard  work !  But  .he  can't  fail,  that  's 
all.  He  's  too  clever  and  too  good.  He  '11  come 
ou|:  all  right  somehow,  I  know  he  will.  And 
anyhow,"  exclaimed  Hal,  indignantly,  "they  can't 
steal  his  machine,  and  none  of  the  other  Johnnies 
can  get  the  same  results !" 

Dorothy  had  stood  very  quietly  listening  while 
her  mother  and  brother  were  talking,  but"  her 
brain  was  working  hard,  and  that  night,  after 
her  mother  had  come  up-stairs  alone,  she  slipped 
on  her  red  dressing-gown  and  went  quietly  down- 
stairs. 

Mr.  Ward  was  sitting  in  his  study,  looking 
through  a  large  pile  of  papers  which  were  spread 
out  on  the  desk  in  front  of  him.  One  hand  was 
holding  his  forehead,  and  his  face  gave  evidence 
of  great  mental  strain. 

Hearing  a  step  at  the  door,  he  glanced  up, 
and  saw  a  little  red  figure  coming  quietly  toward 
him. 

"It  's  so  long  since  you  and  I  have  tried  a 
puzzle,  Daddy,"  she  said,  as  she  climbed  on  his 
knee   and   put   her   arms   about   him.     "Do   you 
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remember  how  often  you  were  ready  to  give 
up,  and  I  would  beg  for  just  one  more  try?  The 
answer  always  came,  Dad,  and  once  you  called 
me  the  'Never-give-up-girl !'  " 

Mr.  Ward  laid  his  head  against  her  arm,  but 
he  was  quite  silent,  and  Dorothy  waited  patiently 
for  him  to  speak. 

"My  little  girl,"  he  said  presently,  "would  that 
this  were  only  a  puzzle.  It  's  ruin,  dear,  not  only 
to  my  own  precious  family,  but  maybe  to  many 
of  my  friends.    I  can  see  no  solution  ahead,  Dot." 

Her  father's  voice  trembled,  and  he  paused 
some  moments  before  going  on. 

"I  was  so  sure  of  my  battery  that  I  staked 
everything  upon  it,  and  my  friends,  being  sure 
of  me,  lent  me  their  money." 

"But,  Daddy,  dear,"  said  Dorothy,  as  she 
stroked  his  head,  which  felt  hot  and  dry  to  her 
little  cool  hand,  "nothing  is  settled  yet,  and  every- 
thing may  turn  out  all  right." 

"It  may  take  years  to  adjust  this,  my  child,  and 
during  those  years — "  Mr.  Ward  stopped. 

"Tell  me,  Daddy ;  tell  me  everything,"  Dorothy 
pleaded.  "I  always  tell  you  everything,  you 
know,  and  if  I  am  to  find  the  answer,  you 
must  —  " 

Mr.  Ward  broke  in,  seeming  to  find  in 
Dorothy's  words  an  outlet  for  his  pent-up  anxi- 
ety :  "There  will  be  no  money  for  Hal's  last  year 
at  Yale,  darling,  and  very  little  for  the  home— 
if  we  can  keep  the  home  at  all." 

Dorothy  caught  her  breath  for  a  moment.  She 
had  not  thought  of  such  a  possibility  as  this. 
But  into  her  mind  suddenly  came  a  line  she  had 
often  read: 

There  's  nothing  either  good  or  ill,  but  thinking 
makes  it  so. 

"Daddy,"  she  said,  "Hal's  college  year  is  of 
very  little  importance  to  us  all,  compared  with 
your  happiness.  He  showed  you  this  summer 
what  he  could  do,  and  perhaps  this  trouble  of 
yours  may  benefit  him  in  some  way.  Let  us  think 
so,  anyhow.  Let  us  think,  Dad,  every  moment 
from  now  on,  that  only  good  can  come  out  of  it 
all.  I  believe  you  and  I  could  find  an  answer  to 
any  problem,  and  perhaps  —  " 

A  world  of  encouragement  was  in  Dorothy's 
voice,  and  as  she  spoke  each  word,  her  father's 
face  brightened ;  the  first  spark  of  cheer  had  en- 
tered into  his  soul,  and  he  began  to  hope  that 
she  might  be  right—that  there  must  be  a  solution 
if  he  could  only  find  it. 

The  clock  in  the  hall  struck  midnight. 

"You  must  go  to  bed,  darling.  I  had  no  idea 
it  was  so  late.  I  will  close  my  desk  now  and  go 
myself,  for  I  am  very,  very  tired." 


"Not  until  you  give  me  your  promise,  Dad, 
to  think  from  now  on  that  everything  is  coming 
right,"  said  Dorothy,  coaxingly. 

"I  will  make  a  brave  fight  to  think  so,  my  little 
girl,"  and  together,  arm  in  arm,  father  and 
daughter  climbed  the  broad  stairway,  and  when 
they  parted  on  the  landing  with  a  long,  loving, 
good-night  hug,  Mr.  Ward  was  more  hopeful 
than  he  had  been  for  the  past  four  days. 

A  meeting  of  the  stock-holders  was  called  for 
ten  o'clock  the  next  morning.  It  was  going  to 
be  a  trying  ordeal,  and  Dorothy  knew  how  her 
father-  was  dreading  it. 

"Keep  on  thinking  only  good,  Dad.  Don't  let 
go  one  minute!  I  'm  working  hard,  too!"  she 
whispered,  just  as  he  was  leaving  the  house. 

Dorothy  was  indeed  doing  her  part.  All  night 
long  she  had  lain  awake  while  Edith  was  sleep- 
ing soundly  beside  her.  "Hal  must  finish  his 
course,"  she  said.  "So  much  depends  upon  that. 
A  way  must  be  found;  it  can  be  found!" 

And  as  if  in  answer  to  her  cry  had  come  the 
thought  —  her  automobile !  "Oh,  no!"  she  had 
said,  half  aloud,  "not  that!  Not  that!"  And 
Edith,  hearing  her  speak,  had  ^hought  she  was 
dreaming.  But  it  was  not  a  dream.  "If  my 
automobile  will  pay  the  price,  Hal  can  finish  his 
senior  year.  He  shall  finish  it!"  she  had  said. 
in  anguish;  "he  shall!"  and  toward  morning,  as 
the  dawn  was  breaking,  had  come  to  her  again 
those  magic  words:  "There  's  nothing  either 
good  or  ill,  but  thinking  makes  it  so." 

The  sun  had  risen,  and  with  it  had  risen 
Dorothy's  spirits.  She  had  almost  solved  the 
first  problem.     She  had  been  thinking  only  good. 

The  Philadelphia  agency  for  the  Parkwood  ma- 
chine was  on  Broad  Street,  down  in  the  heart 
of  the  city.  The  manager,  a  kindly  man  with 
success  written  all  over  his  face,  was  sitting  at 
his  desk,  apparently  at  peace  with  all  the  world, 
for  sales  had  been  good,  and  the  future  looked 
particularly  bright  just  now,  when,  hearing  his 
door  suddenly  click,  he  looked  up  and  saw  a 
pretty  young  girl  coming  into  the  shop. 

Dorothy,  for  it  was  she,  stood  quite  still  for 
a  moment,  hardly  knowing  what  to  say  or  how  to 
begin. 

The  successful  manager  stepped  forward 
"What  can  I  do  for  you,  young  lady?"  he  asked. 

"I  've— I  've  come  to  see  you  about  an  auto- 
mobile," she  stammered. 

"Step  right  back  here.  Miss,  and  I  '11  show  you 
what  we  have." 

"Oh,  no,  thank  you,"  said  Dorothy,  hesitat- 
ingly. "I  don't  want  to  buy  one.  I  have  one  I 
want  to  sell.     And  it  's  a  splendid  car,  too!" 
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Mr.  Jones,  the  manager,  looked  somewhat 
amused,  but  seeing  his  little  customer  so  much  in 
earnest,  he  began  to  question  her.  "Is  it  a  Park- 
wood,  Miss?"  he  asked. 

"It  's  a  new  Parkwood,  sir,"  Dorothy  an- 
swered. "I  've  only  used  it  four  months.  It  's 
a  very  good  one."  Dorothy  looked  up  earnestly 
as  she  spoke,  hoping  her  answer  had  been  satis- 
factory. 

"But,"  Mr.  Jones  went  on,  "if  it  is  a  good  car, 
Miss,  why,  if  I  may  ask,  do  you  want  to  sell  it?" 

"I  can't  tell  you,"  replied  Dorothy,  who  had 
evidently  expected  to  be  asked  this  question.  "It 's 
a  secret,  but  the  car  is  my  own,  my  very  own. 
My  father  must  not  know  what  I  am  doing,  and 
so  you  will  please  keep  this  a  secret,  too.  I  will 
only  tell  you  this  much:  that  it  is  to  help  him 
financially.  But  he  is  not  to  know  about  it,  re- 
member—under any  circumstances.  May  I  show 
it  to  you,  sir?     I  have  it  outside." 

Dorothy  had  gone  to  the  barn  as  soon  as  her 
father  had  left  for  his  office,  and  had  told  John 
to  give  the  car  an  extra  polish,  as  she  was  going 
to  show  it  to  a  very  particular  person  that  morn- 
ing. She  had  asked  Edith  to  excuse  her  for  a 
little  while,  and,  after  much  difficulty  in  dodging 
Hal  and  Arthur,  she  had  started  off  alone.  All 
the  way  down  to  the  shop,  the  tears  kept  falling. 
She  could  not  keep  them  back.  This  was  her 
last  motor  trip  in  her  own  dear  car !  Until  now, 
she  had  not  realized  what  a  large  part  of  her  life 
it  had  become. 

"Dear  old  motor  prize,  I  would  never  part 
with  you  except  to  help  Daddy  and  Hal,"  she 
said,  half  aloud. 

The  landscape  ahead  of  her  had  become 
blurred,  and  Dorothy  realized  she  must  pull  her- 
self together.  "  'There  's  nothing  either  good 
or  ill,  but  thinking  makes  it  so,'  "  she  said  over 
and  over  again,  and  before  the  shop  was  reached, 
the  tears  had  vanished,  and  she  was  thinking,  not 
of  herself,  but  of  Hal,  and  of  what  this  might 
mean  to  him. 

The  manager  looked  the  machine  over,  com- 
mented on  its  good  condition,  and  told  Dorothy 
she  was  making  a  mistake  in  selling  it. 

"What  could  I  get  for  it?"  asked  Dorothy,  who 
had  now  only  one  thought  in  her  mind  — and  that 
Hal's  senior  year. 

"A  thousand  dollars,  perhaps,"  Mr.  Jones  re- 
plied. 

"A  thousand  will  do,"  said  Dorothy,  almost 
before  the  words  were  out  of  his  mouth,  "and 
you  will  help  me  to  sell  it,  won't  you?  Please 
take  my  address  and  write  to  me  as  soon  as  you 
make  the  sale.  I  need  the  money  very  badly,  and 
nobody  must  know  about  this." 


There  was  a  world  of  pathos  in  Dorothy's 
voice.  The  manager  did  not  know  what  to  think, 
and  yet,  no  girl  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  would  be 
so  anxious  to  part  with  a  new  Parkwood  ma- 
chine unless  there  was  some  reason  that  com- 
pelled her  to  do  it. 

Dorothy  left  her  address,  asked  for  the  license 
tag,  which  she  meant  to  keep  "forever  and  ever" 
—  to  reassure  herself  always  that  she  had  once 
really  owned  an  automobile  — and,  after  thanking 
the  manager  for  his  kindness,  she  walked  away 
and  took  the  first  trolley  home. 

Edith  awoke  that  night  to  find  Dorothy  sobbing 
as  if  her  heart  would  break.  She  threw  her 
arms  lovingly  around  her  little  chum  and  tried 
to  comfort  her. 

"Tell  me,  Dot;  oh,  tell  me,  dear,  what  I  can 
do  for  you  !" 

But  Edith  did  not  know  that  Dorothy  had 
just  parted  with  her  dearest  treasure.  How 
could  she  guess  the  great  sacrifice  that  she  had 
made? 

Chapter   XII 

CLEARING    SKIES 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawton  had  been  away  for  some 
weeks,  and  so  knew  nothing  of  the  great  sorrow 
which  had  come  to  their  dear  friends.  And,  by 
a  strange  coincidence,  Mr.  Lawton  happened  to 
be  passing  the  Parkwood  shop  shortly  after 
Dorothy  had  left  it,  and  called  to  his  chauffeur  to 
stop,  as  he  wished  to  speak  to  the  manager  about 
his  machine. 

"Mrs.  Lawton  and  I  are  just  returning  from 
a  ten-days'  trip,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Jones.  "My 
motor  will  need  a  good  overhauling,  and  I  should 
like  to  have  it  done  as  quickly  as  possible.  See 
that  every  bolt  is  tight,  and  the  whole  car  put 
into  good  condition.  By  the  by,  can  you  lend 
me  a  car  while  mine  is  out  of  commission?" 

Taking  Mr.  Lawton  into  the  shop,  while  Mrs. 
Lawton  waited  outside,  he  showed  him  the  sec- 
ond-hand motor  which  he  had  for  sale,  saying, 
"A  young  lady  left  it  with  me,  only  this  after- 
noon." 

"That  's  strange,"  said  Mr.  Lawton.  "The 
car  seems  in  perfect  condition.  A  new  Park- 
wood,  too !  This  year's  make  !  What  does  she 
ask  for  it?"  he  asked. 

"I  told  her  a  thousand  was  about  all  she  would 
get,"  said  the  manager,  "and  she  seemed  quite 
satisfied  —  " 

"Send  it  up  to-morrow  morning,  when  the  man 
comes  for  mine,"  said  Mr.  Lawton.  "Perhaps  we 
can  arrange  a  trade." 

Mr.  Ward  came  home  that  evening  looking  very 
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weary.  The  meeting  had  adjourned  without 
coming  to  any  definite  conclusion,  and  Dorothy 
knew  that  her  father  had  had  one  of  the  most 
anxious  days  of  his  life.  He  was  making,  a  brave 
effort  to  keep  up  courage,  she  could  see,  and  her 
mind  was  busy,  trying  to  work  out  another 
scheme  which  had  just  presented  itself. 

The  door-bell  rang  shortly  after  dinner,  and, 
much  to  the  delight  of  every  one,  in  walked  Mr. 
Lawton. 

''I  could  n't  wait  another  minute,"  he  said. 
"Mrs.  Lawton  sent  her  love  to  you  all,  but  she 
was  too  tired  to  come  over  to-night." 

Everybody  greeted  Mr.  Lawton  as  if  he  had 
been  a  long  lost  friend.  Hal  gripped  his  hand 
so  hard  that  it  made  him  wince,  remarking,  "Gee, 
but  we  're  glad  to  see  you !"  and  Mr.  Lawton 
answered :  "It  would  seem  so,  Hal.  My  hand 
won't  forget  your  welcome  for  some  time  to 
come." 

But  from  the  moment  when  he  entered  the 
room,  he  realized  that  some  great  change  had 
taken  place,  and  soon  Mr.  Ward  invited  him  into 
his  study,  where  they  were  closeted  alone  for 
two  hours.  Finally,  Dorothy  could  bear  the  sus- 
pense no  longer,  and  SO;  with  a  knock  on  the  door, 
she  stepped  into  the  room,  saying,  "We  have 
needed  you  so  much  the  last  few  days,  Mr.  Law- 
ton.     But  Dad  will  surely  win  out  all  right." 

"Of  course  he  will,  Dot,  and  we  '11  put  him 
into  the  motor  and  speed  away  to  the  country, 
and  leave  all  trouble  and  care  behind,  won't  we?" 

Dorothy  could  not  answer.  Her  big  eyes  were 
overflowing  as  she  turned  away  and  walked  out 
of  the  room,  and,  at  that  moment,  a  great  light 
dawned  upon  Mr.  Lawton's  mind.  In  a  flash,  he 
remembered  "the  young  lady  and  the  automobile" 
at  the  Parkwood  offices,  and  he  felt  a  sudden  but 
sure  suspicion  that  he  had  found  out  to  whom 
the  "new  second-hand  car"  belonged.  But  he 
gave  no  hint  of  this  discovery  as  he  bade  Mr. 
Ward  good  night. 

Immediately  after  breakfast  the  next  morning, 
however,  he  hastened  to  the  Parkwood  shop  to 
inspect  the  car  again  and  make  further  inquiries 
concerning  it— to  all  of  which  the  manager  re- 
sponded willingly  enough  except  to  the  one  ques- 
tion as  to  the  name  of  the  seller. 

"That  I  cannot  answer,"  he  explained,  "for 
I  am  pledged  to  strictest  secrecy  on  that  one 
point." 

"Never  mind  — it  's  not  important,"  said  Mr. 
Lawton.  "But  I,  too,  shall  exact  a  pledge  of 
secrecy  from  you.  I  will  take  the  car  at  the 
price  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  which  you  can 
charge  to  my  account.  You  are  to  send  the 
young  lady  a  check  for  that  amount,  but  you  are 


not  to  reveal  to  her,  nor  to  anybody,  the  name  of 
the  purchaser  of  her  car,  nor  to  whom  it  was 
delivered.     Understand  ?" 

"Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Jones.  "But  — you  know, 
the  young  lady  only  expects  a  thousand." 

"She  won't  refuse  the  balance,  I  'm  sure,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Lawton;  "and  I  will  take  the  car  with 
me  now.  But  remember— my  name  is  not  to 
enter  into  the  transaction  in  any  way." 

"I  understand  perfectly,  sir,"  replied  the  man- 
ager. 

Next  morning,  after  breakfast,  Dorothy  found 
upon  the  hall  table  a  letter  addressed  to  her 
bearing  the  imprint  of  the  Parkwood  Motor  Com- 
pany. She  tore  open  the  envelop,  and,  as  she 
read  the  letter,  two  distinct  sensations  took  pos- 
session of  her.  One  was  sorrow  for  the  loss  of 
her  beloved  car,  now  gone  forever  out  of  her 
possession.  The  other  was  a  wonderful  feeling 
of  joy  because  Hal  could  now  have  his  college 
year.  The  letter  finished,  Dorothy  looked  at  the 
inclosed  check,  and,  seeing  it  was  for  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars,  instead  of  a  thousand,  she  gave  an 
exclamation  of  delight,  and  rushed  up  to  her 
room. 

Locking  the  door,  she  sat  down  at  her  desk 
and  wrote  on  a  sheet  of  paper: 

Dear  Daddy:  This  is  to  pay  for  Hal's  senior  year  at 
college,  and  there  will  be  some  money,  I  hope,  left  over 
for  you.  Dorothy. 

She  folded  the  note  and  put  it  in  an  envelop 
with  the  check,  which  she  had  indorsed  on  the 
back,  "Pay  to  the  order  of  Robert  Ward."  Then, 
slipping  the  missive  into  her  bureau  drawer  until 
she  should  have  an  opportunity  to  give  it  to  her 
father,  she  went  calmly  down-stairs,  and,  strange 
to  say,  with  a  heart  as  light  as  air  and  a  joyous 
feeling  that  everything  was  coming  right. 

Mr.  Ward  was  in  his  study  alone  that  evening 
when  Dorothy,  closing  the  door  quietly,  came  up 
to  his  desk  and  slipped  an  envelop  into  his  hand. 
Then,  as  if  half  afraid  to  have  him  open  it,  she 
closed  her  two  small  hands  over  his  and  held 
them  there. 

"What  is  it,  dear?  Don't  you  want  me  to  see 
it?" 

"You  must  see  it,  Daddy,  but,  oh,  it  needs  so 
much  explanation  !" 

The  envelop  was  opened,  and  as  Mr.  Ward  sat 
staring  at  the  check  which  fell  from  it,  a  sudden 
fear  came  over  Dorothy  that  perhaps  it  was  not 
genuine. 

"Where  did  you  get  this,  dear  ?  What  does  it 
mean?"  he  asked,  in  a  bewildered  sort  of  way. 

"It  's  the  money  that  my  automobile  brought. 
Won't  you  pi — please  take  it,  Daddy,  dear?" 
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Dorothy's  voice  trembled  as  she  spoke. 

"Your  automobile,  Dot?  You  have  n't  sold 
it?"  And  for  answer,  Dorothy's  head  just 
nodded.    The  words  would  n't  come. 

Mr.  Ward  read  the  little  note  over  and  over 
again  before  he  could  fully  realize  all  that  it 
meant.  Then  he  folded  Dorothy  in  his  arms  and 
pressed  her  closely  to  him,  saying,  "My  girl  of 
girls„  this  needs  no  explanation.  But  I  can  never, 
never  consent  to  your  giving  up  your  car,  dear." 

"I  knew  you  would  n't,  and  that  is  why  I  did  n't 
tell  you  in  advance,"  said  Dorothy ;  "but  you 
can't  help  yourself,  now  — it  's  done,  Dad.  The 
car  is  sold  and  you  have  the  money  — so  there!" 

The  telephone  rang  just  then,  and  as  Mr.  Ward 
rose  to  answer  it,  he  turned  to  his  daughter  with 
a  world  of  love  in  his  voice,  and  said:  "I  would 
never  let  you  make  such  a  sacrifice  as  that,  my 
darling  girl !" 

Dorothy  was  awake  far  into  the  night,  and, 
next  morning,  she  made  up  her  mind  to  call  on 
Mr.  Lawton  as  soon  as  he  came  home  in  the 
afternoon. 

"Dad  must  have  told  him  everything,"  she  saiti 
to  herself,  "but  /  want  to  talk  with  him,  too,  and 
ask  his  advice.  I  know  there  is  a  way  out  of  all 
this  trouble  for  Dad,  and  we  must  find  it." 

So,  at  four  o'clock,  she  put  on  her  hat,  and 
went  over  to  interview  her  kind  friend,  who,  see- 
ing her  come  in  at  the  gate,  went  quickly  out  to 
meet  her. 

"I  want  your  advice,  Mr.  Lawton,"  said  Doro- 
thy; "and  it  's  about  Daddy." 

"Come  into  the  library,  where  we  shall  be  un- 
disturbed, dear  girl,"  said  Mr.  Lawton ;  "and  let  's 
hear  all  about  it." 

Dorothy  poured  out  her  heart  to  this  kind, 
generous  man  who,  ever  since  his  visit  to  the 
Wards'  two  evenings  before,  had  been  unable  to 
think  of  anything  except  their  trouble.   . 

"Dad  is  making  a  brave  fight,"  she  said.  "He 
has  promised  me  to  think  only  that  good  will 
come,  but  this  new  storage  battery  has  been  the 
result  of  years  of  patient  labor  for  him,  and  I 
know  just  how  he  feels  to  have  all  that  work 
smashed  into  failure  just  when  he  had  brought 
it  to  the  promise  of  a  great  success.  It  ought  to 
succeed,  Mr.  Lawton,  for  everybody  who  has  seen 
it  says  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  far  and  away 
better  than  any.  other  storage  battery.  I  over- 
heard Dad  telling  Hal  last  night  that  Mr.  Arnold 
was  connected  with  the  other  big  company.  I 
don't  believe  he  knows  everything — do  you?  He 
is  a  good  man  and  would  n't  hurt  Dad,  or  any 
one,  willingly.  I  know  he  would  say,  too,  that  the 
best  battery  ought  to  succeed.  Do  you  think  I 
could   go   and   call   upon   him,   Mr.   Lawton  ?     I 


want  to  ask  him  to  try  Dad's  battery  and  see  for 
himself  how  perfect  it  is." 

"Try  Dad's  battery."  Mr.  Lawton  caught  at 
those  words,  and,  as  Dorothy  went  on  speaking, 
he  paid  no  heed  for  a  moment -to  what  she  was 
saying.  An  idea  had  come  to  him,  and  he  would 
go  at  once  to  Mr.  Arnold.  His  face  showed  that 
he  was  thinking  earnestly,  and  as  he  rose  from 
his  chair,  he  said: 

"Now,  little  girl,  I,  too,  want  some  advice 
about  a  matter  that  is  troubling  me.  I  have  a 
little  friend  who  is  very  dear  to  me,  dearer  to 
me  than  I  can  ever  tell  you.  She  is  very  young, 
and  has  taken  upon  herself  to  carry  such  heavy 
burdens  that  I  am  really  worried  about  her.  She 
has  such  a  loving,  tender  heart,  and  her  deep  sym- 
pathy for  those  about  her  is  going  to  sadden  her 
young  life,  I  'm  afraid.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to 
do?" 

The  color  mounted  to  Dorothy's  face."  Some- 
thing told  her  that  she  was  the  little  friend  be- 
loved by  this  noble  man,  and  she  hardly  knew 
what  to  reply. 

"I  '11  help  you  if  you  '11  promise  to  help  me," 
said  Mr.  Lawton.  "Let  us  begin  right  away.  I  'm 
going  at  once  to  Mr.  Arnold.  What  are  you 
going  to  do?" 

The  happiest  smile  came  over  Dorothy's  face, 
as  she  answered:  "I  'm  going  to  leave  all  my 
troubles  with  the  dearest  friend  a  girl  ever  had." 

A  few  minutes  later,  Mr.  Lawton  was  speeding 
away  in  his  own  machine  toward  Mr.  Arnold's, 
after  he  had  left  Dorothy  at  her  home. 

"Your  father  has  just  telephoned,  Hal,"  said 
Mrs.  Ward,  as  she  joined  the  young  people  on 
the  veranda  an  hour  later,  "that  he  won't  be 
home  for  dinner  and  possibly  not  until  quite  late. 
His  voice  sounded  so  cheerful  that  I  believe  he 
has  good  news  for  us.  What  could  it  be,  I  won- 
der ?" 

"Would  n't  it  be  jolly  if  we  had  all  been  dream- 
ing?" suggested  Hal.  "Gee  whiz,  but  I  'd  do  a 
song  and  dance  if  we  could  just  wake  up  and 
find  that  it  was  all  a  nightmare!" 

Eight  o'clock  and  nine  o'clock  had  struck,  and 
everybody  was  sitting  on  the  porch,  watching  far 
Mr.  Ward.  There  was  a  presentiment  among  them 
all  that  something  good  was  about  to  happen.  Hal 
was  saying  and  doing  such  funny  things  that  even 
Mrs.  Ward  was  smiling.  Dorothy  stole  up-stairs 
to  her  room  and  sat  in  her  window-seat,  looking 
out  into  the  moonlight.  Soon  she  heard  the 
"honk,  honk"  of  an  automobile  coming  up  the 
avenue,  and  then  her  father  and  Mr.  Lawton  call- 
ing out  quite  cheerily  to  those  on  the  veranda. 

Still   she   sat   there,   thinking,   thinking.      Her 
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bedroom  door  opened  and  closed  softly,  but 
Dorothy  did  not  hear  it.  She  only  knew  that 
suddenly  her  father's  arms  were  about  her,  and 
such  wondrous  words  were  coming  from  his  lips 
as  even  she  had  not  dreamed  possible. 

"I  've  been  at  Arnold's  for  three  hours,  Dot. 
He  and  Lawton  telephoned  me  to  come,  before 
six  o'clock  —  and  we  've  had  a  big  conference. 
And  Arnold  thinks  he  can  get  the  directors  of 
his  company  to  settle  everything  satisfactorily 
for  us  all.  He  is  not  a  director,  himself,  you 
know,  but  he  is  a  large  stock-holder,  stands  very 
high  in  the  company,  and  wields  a  great  power 
in  it.  He  feels  certain  that  his  influence  will 
count  for  much,  and  his  proposition  will  be  to 
amalgamate  the  two  companies,  forming  a  new 
one  to  take  over  all  the  stock  of  both.  We  only 
discussed  particulars  to-night,  dear,  but  Arnold 
is  square,  and  I  'm  pretty  sure  he  will  find  a  solu- 
tion agreeable  to  both  companies." 

And  there,  in  the  moonlight,  Mrs.  Ward  and 
Hal  found  them  together. 

"Yes,  Hal,"  said  his  father  later,  "whatever 
comes  of  good,  I  owe  it  all  to  my  precious  girl. 
She  gave  me  hope  and  courage  when  things 
looked  darkest.  Mr.  Lawton  told  me  of  a  visit 
she  made  to  him  to-day.  He  said  that  her  idea 
of  having  Mr.  Arnold  try  my  battery,  suggested 
first  of  all  to  his  mind  this  conference  with  Mr. 
Arnold  that  brought  everything  about." 

"Let  us  go  for  a  long  motor  ride  this  evening," 
suggested  Hal  the  next  afternoon.  "We  all  need 
a  good  blast  of  fresh  air.  It  will  do  everybody 
good." 

"All  right,"  said  Mrs.  Ward.  "We  can  call  for 
your  father  a  little  after  five." 

But  at  five  o'clock,  when  Hal  learned  from 
John  that  Dorothy  had  taken  the  motor  to  the 
shop  some  days  before,  he  came  up  to  the  house, 
saying,  "Is  n't  that  like  a  girl?  Of  course,  Dot, 
they  will  take  a  year  to  repair  the  machine,  if 
you  let  'em." 

"I  'm  sorry,  Hal,"  was  all  Dorothy  said. 

Chapter  XIII 

dorothy's  reward 

A  few  evenings  later,  Mr.  Ward  brought  Mr. 
Lawton  home  to  share  in  the  general  rejoicing, 
for  not  only  had  a  new  company  been  decided 
upon,  'which  was  to  take  over  all  the  stock  and 
finance  Mr.  Ward's  storage  battery,  but  at  the 
meeting  that  afternoon,  Mr.  Arnold  had  proposed 
making  Mr.  Ward  a  director  in  the  new  company, 
and  his  suggestion  was  unanimously  accepted. 
"I  consider,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "that  it  is  a 


wonderful  stroke  of  good  luck  to  have  secured 
Mr.  Ward's  services.  He  is  known  throughout 
America  as  a  man  of  great  worth ;  and  along  with 
his  wonderful  inventive  genius  is  a  practical 
knowledge  that  will  mean  much  to  this  company." 

When  the  news  was  made  known,  there  was  a 
shout  of  joy  from  the  entire  family. 

"Hooray !  hooray !  dear  old  Dad  's  on  Easy' 
Street  now— and  always  will  be !"  shouted  Hal, 
as  he  grabbed  Edith's  hand  and  started  to  do  a 
cake-walk  up  and  down  the  room.  Arthur  fol- 
lowed with  Dorothy,  and,  as  Hal  kept  calling  out 
the  figures  in  the  negro  dialect,  everybody  be- 
came convulsed  with  laughter. 

"Mrs.  Lawton  wants  you  all  to  take  dinner 
with  us  to-morrow  evening,"  said  Mr.  Lawton, 
before  leaving.  "We  are  going  to  blow  the  last 
cloud  away  then  !" 

"All  but  one,"  Dorothy  thought  to  herself.  "It 
will  take  a  long  time  for  that  cloud  to  disappear." 
She  was  thinking  of  her  motor,  that  wonderful 
motor  which  had  been  her  very  own. 

Needless  to  say,  the  one  thing  that  worried 
Mr.  Ward,  now  that  the  settlement  of  his  needs 
and  anxieties  was  near  at  hand,  was  the  fact  that 
Dorothy's  motor-car  was  gone.  "I  '11  get  that 
car  back,  yes,  that  very  car,  if  it  takes  every  cent 
I  have!"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  wrathful  interview 
with  Mr.  Jones  of  the  Parkwood  Company,  who, 
despite  all  his  storming  and  pleading,  obstinately 
refused  to  give  him  the  name  of  the  purchaser, 
but  merely  said,  over  and  over :  "I  '11  do  my  best 
for  you,  sir,  and  I  'm  confident  we  '11  get  it  back ; 
but,  you  see,  I  can't  give  away  the  purchaser's 
name.  I  promised  not  to— that  's  all.  Only- 
keep  the  whole  thing  a  secret,  even  from  your 
own  family,  sir,  for  the  present  — that  's  my  ad- 
vice." 

So  Mr.  Ward  simply  told  the  family  that  they 
must  do  without  Dorothy's  automobile  for  a  few 
days.  No  one  in  the  house,  not  even  John,  had 
any  idea  of  what  had  taken  place,  but  Dorothy's 
father  meant,  in  truth,  to  recover  the  machine  at 
whatever  cost.  And  he  resolved  to  go  the  very 
next  day  to  Mr.  Lawton  and  ask  him  to  help  him 
in  his  search,  hoping  that  perhaps  to  him  the 
manager  might  be  more  confidential. 

"We  must  plan  some  nice  motor  trips,"  said 
Edith  to  Dorothy  that  night  before  they  went  to 
sleep.  "You  must  try  to  forget  all  about  the  past 
ten  days.  An  automobile  is  the  very  best  cure 
for  trouble,  I  believe." 

"It  can  cure  trouble,  perhaps,  but  it  can  cause 
it,  too,"  answered  Dorothy. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Dot  ?" 

"Oh,  nothing  much,  Edith,  dear.  I  was  just 
thinking  about  something  else  when  you  spoke." 
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"Mr.  Lawton  is  waiting  outside  for  you,  sir,"  said  "Celebration,    indeed  !      I    've    been    fighting   a 

Nora,  coming  into  the  breakfast-room  the  next  battle  most  of  the  night  with  you,  and,  by  jingo, 

morning.     "He  is  in  no  hurry,  he  says,  but  as  you  won !" 

soon  as  you  are  ready,  he  will  take  you  to  the  "Bad  dreams,  eh?"  queried  Mr.  Ward, 

office."  "No.     Good  dreams,  Ward.     But  come   for  a 

"That  's  queer,"  replied  Mr.  Ward.     "I  never  spin  with  me.     I  have  a  confession  to  make  to 

knew  Lawton  was  such  an  early  bird."  you,"  Mr.  Lawton  said,  as  the  motor  moved  off 


"'WHAT   IS   IT,    DEAR?      DON'T   YOU  WANT   ME   TO    SEE   IT?'' 


What  a  morning  for  them  all.  The  sun  never 
seemed  to  shine  so  brightly,  the  flowers  never 
looked  so  beautiful,  breakfast  never  had  tasted 
better,  and  Mr.  Lawton  never  had  risen  so  early. 

"Well,  well,  neighbor,"  said  Mr.  Ward,  as  he 
came  out  to  greet  his  friend.     "Is  n't  this  rather 
unusual?     What  's  the  celebration  for?" 
Vol.  XXXVIII.— 139. 


with  them.  "Dorothy's  car  is  in  my  garage.  It 
has  been  there  ever  since  the  day  she  took  it  to 
be  sold.  By  a  lucky  chance,  I  went  in  to  see 
Jones,  and  he  called  my  attention  to  the  car.  I 
never  dreamed  then  to  whom  it  belonged.  The 
battle  last  night,  Ward,  was  between  my  selfish 
desire  and  you.     I  bought  the  machine  because  I 
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wanted  the  joy  of  returning  it  to  Dorothy.  But, 
no,  you  are  the  one  to  do  that.  The  sacrifice  was 
made  for  you,  not  me.  I  was  only  the  instru- 
ment—" 

Mr.  Ward  had  been  perfectly  silent  while  his 
friend  was  talking.  Now  he  turned  to  him  with 
a  look  of  deep  gratitude  on  his  face,  and  his  voice 
broke,  as  he  said:  "You  're  a  friend  of  friends, 
Lawton,  if  ever  there  was  one,  and  to  you  be- 
longs the  happiness  of  giving  back  to  Dorothy 
her  treasure.  You,  indeed,  must  do  it.  You  've 
done  me  an  unspeakable  favor,  too.  I  was  afraid 
the  car  had  been  sent  off  to  some  other  city.  But 
I  would  have  got  it  back  if  it  cost  three  times  the 
price  of  a  new  one." 

"My  dear  Ward,  I  know  you  would;  but  this  is 
Dorothy's  triumph,  and  we  must  both  think  only 
of  her.  You  are  all  the  world  to  Dorothy,  and 
the  joy  over  the  return  of  her  beloved  car  will  be 
tenfold  if  it  comes  from  you.  I  've  planned  it 
all  out.  You  are  all  to  dine  with  us  to-night,  and 
after  dinner,  the  car  will  be  in  front  of  our  door. 
I  will  see  that  you  and  she  get  into  it  together, 
and  will  give  you  the  cue  when  to  start.  Speed 
away  with  your  girl,  and  leave  the  last  cloud  be- 
hind. Meantime,  mum  's  the  word,  for  we  want 
to  surprise  her,  and  the  rest,  too." 

"One  would  think  that  the  entire  royal  family 
was  about  to  descend  upon  us,"  remarked  Mr. 
Lawton,  jokingly,  to  his  wife  the  next  afternoon, 
for  Mrs.  Lawton,  loving  the  Ward  household  as 
she  did,  counted  no  trouble  too  great  to  make  the 
evenings  they  spent  with  her  the  jolliest,  merriest, 
and  happiest  that  could  possibly  be  realized.  And 
in  this  she  certainly  succeeded,  for  never  did  any 
member  of  that  family  leave  her  hospitable  roof 
without  deciding  that  the  one  place  where  you 
could  always  bank  upon  having  a  royal  good  time 
was  the  home  of  those  two  dear  friends. 

And  Edith  and  Dorothy  were  planning  to  wear 
their  very  prettiest  frocks  that  evening.  Even 
Arthur  and  Hal  had  been  consulted  as  to  which 
were  most  becoming.  The  vote  was  cast  for  the 
white  silk,  accordion-plaited  dresses  which  were 
made  just  alike,  and  Arthur  and  Hal  went  off  to 
the  florist's  and  purchased  two  lovely  bouquets 
of  white  marguerites.  Hal  presented  his  to 
Edith,  and  Arthur  asked  Dorothy  to  accept  his. 
Later,  when  the  two  girls  appeared,  each  of  them 
wearing  some  of  the  blossoms  in  her  belt,  Hal  gal- 
lantly remarked :  "They  're  girls  to  be  proud  of !" 

"A  'daisy'  pair,  indeed,"  echoed  Arthur. 

Hal  had  kept  the  house  in  a  perfect  uproar  all 
day.  Even  Peter  had  frequently  to  take  refuge 
under  Mrs.  Ward's  big  four-poster,  for  when 
Hal's  irrepressible  spirits  found  nothing  else  to 


play  with,  poor  Peter  was  waylaid  and  made  "to 
do  stunts." 

"Shure,  Mr.  Hal,  whatever  ails  you  this  day?" 
said  Bridget,  as  she  and  Hal  collided  at  the  pantry 
door,  causing  a  plateful  of  soup  she  was  carrying 
to  send  a  fountain  of  its  liquid  contents  over  a 
corner  of  the  dining-room  wall,  thereby  leaving 
a  spider-like  tracery  which  did  not  in  the  least 
match  the  wall-paper. 

But  nobody  minded  anything  that  day,  as  Hal 
boisterously  put  it,  in  a  song  from  "The  Mikado," 

"  For  you  are  right, 
And  I  am  right, 
And  everything  is  quite  correct!" 

So  it  was  a  merry,  rollicking  party  that  ar- 
rived at  Mrs.  Lawton's. 

"Please  keep  an  eye  on  Hal,"  whispered  his 
mother.  "We  have  been  unable  to  manage  him 
all  day  long,  and  goodness  only  knows  what  he 
may  do  to-night." 

"We  '11  tether  him  to  a  banister  if  he  misbe- 
haves," said  Mrs.  Lawton,  laughingly. 

They  frolicked  throughout  the  dinner,  for  all 
hearts  were  aglow  with  care-free  happiness  and 
the  joy  of  affectionate  friendliness.  At  last,  when 
the  meal  was  over,  Mr.  Lawton  pushed  back  his 
chair,  and,  rising,  said :  "We  are  now  to  have  the 
old  game  of  'follow  the  leader.'  Hands  up,  those 
who  want  to  play." 

Every  hand  was  raised,  Mr.  Lawton  cunningly 
appointed  Mr.  Ward  the  leader,  and  they  all 
started  off. 

Up  and  down  the  main  stairway  they  went,  and 
round  and  about  the  rooms.  Mr.  Ward  hopped 
through  the  hall  on  one  foot ;  every  one  else  did 
the  same ;  under  the  piano  they  all  scrambled 
madly.  Mr.  Ward  stood  in  one  corner,  and  as 
there  were  not  corners  enough  for  all,  they  had  to 
take  turns.  Finally,  as  they  got  in  line  again,  Mr. 
Lawton  whispered  something  to  the  leader,  and 
into  the  hall  he  went.  Seizing  a  cap  and  coat 
from  the  hat-rack,  Mr.  Ward  rushed  out  of  the 
hall  door.  Dorothy,  who  was  next,  grabbed  Ar- 
thur's cap  and  Hal's  coat,  and  followed  him,  and 
at  that  moment,  Mr.  Lawton,  who  was  just  going 
out  of  the  hall  door  himself,  turned  and  said: 
"All  of  you  stay  behind.  I  '11  explain  in  a  mo- 
ment." He  shut  the  door  and  went  out,  but  in- 
stead of  following  the  leader  and  Dorothy  into 
the  motor,  he  went  to  the  front  of  the  car  and 
cranked  the  machine. 

A  moment  later  he  stood  alone  on  the  drive- 
way, watching  a  small  red  light  which  was  dis- 
appearing down  the  street;  and  he  knew  that 
their  generous,  noble-minded  Dorothy  was  at  last 
getting  the  reward  of  her  unselfishness. 
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"I  have  a  story  to  tell  you,  boys  and  girls,"  he  turn,"  suggested  Mrs.  Lawton,  who,  together  with 
said,  as  he  reentered  the  house;  "so  come  and  sit  Mrs.  Ward,  had  been  shedding  great  tears  of  joy. 
down  for  a  few  minutes.     It   's  a  real  story  of  So  they  all  went  out  on  the  porch  and  stood 

a  real  girl,  and  each  one  of  us  has  played  his  and     there,  peering  up  and  down  the  driveway  for  the 
her  part  in  it."  first   sign  of   Mr.   Ward   and   their   "motor-girl." 

Presently  two  big  lights 
came  up  the  street,  but  Mr. 
Lawton  said:  "That  's  Ar- 
nold's machine  and  his  chauf- 
feur." 

"Did  you  know  him  by  his 
livery  or  his  lights?"  asked 
Hal,  and  this  sally  relieved 
the  situation.  Everybody 
laughed  as  Mrs.  Lawton 
said :  "It  takes  you  to  ask 
posers,  Hal !" 

"But  it  takes  Dorothy  to 
solve  them !"  quickly  re- 
marked Edith. 

Just  then  two  big  lights 
were  again  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  this  time  they 
turned  in  at  the  gate.  As 
the  motor  stopped  before 
the  door,  cheer  after  cheer 
went  up  from  the  waiting 
crowd.  Hal  and  Arthur 
seized  Dorothy,  and  carried 
her  in  triumph  round  and 
round  the  house. 

One  look  at  her  bright 
and  happy  face  was  enough 
to  assure  everybody  that  the 
last  cloud  had  blown  away. 

The  next  day,   Mr.   Lawton 
received  a  check   for  fifteen 
hundred     dollars     from     Mr. 
Ward,   in   repayment   of   the 
money  he  had  advanced  for 
Dorothy's      machine.         Hal 
went   off  to   college  the   fol- 
lowing   week;    Mrs.    Morti- 
mer   arrived    from    Europe ; 
and      Aunt      Alice     brought 
Paul  and  Peggy  home  with  her  from  Jamestown. 
And  if  any  of  you,  this  winter,  should  be  visit- 
ing Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  in  Philadelphia,  be  sure 
to  drop  into  Mr.  Ward's  study  and  look  above  his 
desk.     There  you  will  see  a  small  slip  of  paper 
in  a  pretty  frame.     It  is  the  check  which  was  sent 
to  the  motor-girl  by  the  Parkwood  manager ;  and 
Dorothy's    father  will   surely  tell   you  that  it  is 
the  very  dearest  of  all  his  possessions. 


HAL  GALLANTLY  REMARKED:  'THEY  RE  GIRLS  TO  BE  PROUD  OF 


They  all  gathered  about  him  as  he  told  from 
beginning  to  end  the  story  of  the  sale  of  Doro- 
thy's motor,  and  when  he  came  to  the  note  which 
Dorothy  had  written  to  her  father  to  inclose  with 
the  check,  Hal  got  up  and  walked  to  the  window. 
For  once,  the  Yale  junior  was  "all  broken  up," 
and  could  not  say  another  word. 

"We  expect  Dorothy  back  at  almost  any  moment. 
Let  's  give  her  a  rousing  welcome  on   her  re- 


THE  END. 


THE    COUSIN    DOLLS 


When  Mildred  went  to  visit  her  Aunt  Edna  one 
summer,  she  had  ever  so  much  fun  playing  with 
her  cousins,  but  what  she  and  Marion  liked  best 
of  all  was  to  play  paper  dolls. 

Sometimes  Marion's  mama  (that  was  Mildred's 
Aunt  Edna)  used  to  make  paper  dolls  for  the  lit- 
tle girls.  She  could  draw  funny,  pretty  faces  for 
the  dolls,  in  pencil  or  ink ;  or  sometimes  she 
painted  in  water-colors. 

Mildred  had  brought  with  her  some  paper  dolls, 
each  with  a  whole  set  of  dresses.  They  were  all 
pretty,  but  they  were  just  "store  dollies"  that 
Mildred's  papa  had  bought  for  her.  Marion  liked 
the  store  dollies  best,  but  Mildred  thought  the 
ones  that  Aunt  Edna  made  were  the  nicest  of  all. 

One  day  Aunt  Edna  dressed  all  the  children  in 
their  pretty  "dress-up"  clothes.  Then  she  brought 
her  camera  and  took  pictures  of  every  one,  even  the 
baby.  The  pictures  were  taken  out  of  doors,  near 
the  big  barn,  and  Aunt  Edna  hung  her  soft  gray 
shawl  against  the  barn  door  for  a  "background." 

Of  course  Marion  and  Mildred  and  Harold  and 
Hattie  all  wanted  to  see  the  pictures  "right  away 
at  once,"  but  Auntie  explained  that  she  could  n't 
possibly  get  the  photographs  then,  and  that  they 
would  all  have  to  wait  a  few  days  for  them. 

Then  there  were  pictures  and  parties,  and  going 
berrying,  and  hay   rides,   and  so  many  kinds  of 


vacation  fun  that  the  days  went  by  quickly,  and 
the  children  forgot  to  ask  about  the  photographs. 

When  Mildred  had  been  home  about  a  week, 
there  came  a  large,  flat  package  addressed  to  her 
in  Aunt  Edna's  writing. 

Mildred  opened  the  package  and  found  five 
large  envelops  in  it.  In  each  envelop  was  a  paper 
doll  with  her  dresses,  and  such  cunning  paper 
dolls  you  never  saw.  The  faces  on  the  dolls  were 
made  from  the  photographs  of  the  children  that 
Auntie  had  taken  that  sunny  day  out  of  doors. 

There  was  one  dolly  that  showed  Marion's  curly 
head  and  funny  little  smile.  One  dolly  was  the 
three-year-old  Hattie  cousin,  and  the  big  boy 
doll  had  Harold's  jolly  face.  There  was  a  dolly 
just  like  Mildred  herself.  And  funniest  and  dear- 
est of  all  was  the  baby  doll,  in  long  white  dress, 
with  the  dear,  funny  little  face  of  Baby  Ruth. 

Aunt  Edna  had  made  some  paper  dresses  for 
each  of  the  dolls.  The  Marion  and  Mildred  dolls 
had  red-checked  play-dresses  almost  exactly  like 
the  red  gingham  dresses  that  Mildred  and  Marion 
wore.  Then  each  girl  dolly  had  a  blue-and-white 
sailor  suit  and  a  pretty  party-dress.  Harold  had 
one  suit  with  blue  overalls,  and  one  Sunday  suit 
of  dark  brown. 

All  winter  Mildred  had  lots  of  fun  playing  with 
her  "cousin  dolls."  Ida  Kenniston. 
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SIXTH   PAPER— MEETS 


BY   FRANCIS  ARNOLD  COLLINS 

Author  of  "The  Boys'  Book  of  Model  Aeroplanes" 


Within  the  year,  exhibitions  and  contests  of 
model  aeroplane  flights  have  become  an  estab- 
lished form  of  entertainment.  The  attraction  of 
the  flights  of  man-carrying  machines 
is  borrowed  in  a  large  measure  by 
the  model  aeroplanes.  The  build- 
ing of  models  has  progressed  so 
rapidly,  bringing  the  little  aircraft 
under  such  control,  that  a  definite 
program  of  flights  may  now  be  car- 
ried out.  The  programs  may  be  con- 
siderably varied  to  include  distance 
flights  and  weight-lifting  contests, 
as  well  as  spectacular  flights,  in 
which  the  models  loop  the  loop  and 
perform  other  amazing  feats. 

The  first  formal  exhibition  or  pro- 
fessional appearance  of  the  model 
aeroplane  in  public  as  an  entertain- 
ment, was  made  in  connection  with 
the  first  aviation  meet  held  at  As- 
bury  Park,  New  Jersey.  Two  of 
the  most  successful  model  builders, 
Percy  Pierce  and  Frank  Schoher,  of 
the  New  York  Model  Aero  Club, 
were  engaged  to  give  exhibition 
flights  for  one  hour  a  clay  in  the  in- 
tervals between  the  flights  of  Arch 
Hoxey,  Johnstone,  and  other  aviators 
of  the  Wright  brothers'  staff.  The 
models  were  flown  for  more  than 
200  feet,  and  were  enthusiastically 
applauded.  The  aeroplanes  in  mini- 
ature imitated  the  flights  of  the 
man-carrying  craft  with  wonderful 
fidelity,  rising  from  the  ground 
and  soaring  aloft  in  long,  graceful 
curves.  They  came  as  a  very  wel- 
come variety,  and  could  be  watched 
without  breaking  one's  neck  gazing 
aloft,  or  the  unpleasant  possibility 
of  a  serious  accident.  The  applause 
of  the  thousands  gathered  for  the  meet  may  be 
said  to  have  definitely  established  the  model  aero- 
plane as  a  feature  of  these  tournaments. 

The  model  aeroplane  has  one  great  advantage 
over  the  man-carrying  machines:  it  makes  possible 
indoor  aviation,  which  may  be  enjoyed  the  year 
round,   and    is    especially    effective    for    evening 


entertainment.  The  fortnightly  flight  meets  in 
one  of  the  great  New  York  armories  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  officers,  sometime  since,  and 


MODEL  AEROPLANE   RISING   FROM   THE   WATER. 

the  boys  were  invited  to  give  exhibition  flights 
in  connection  with  athletic  games.  The  first 
of  these  evening  meets  was  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  New  York  Model  Aero  Club  in  con- 
nection with  the  Greek  athletic  games,  in  the 
interval  between  the  games  and  the  ball  which 
followed,  during  which  many  flights  took  place. 
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An  audience  of  fully  3000  people,  crowding  the 
armory,  witnessed  the  exhibition.  Some  twenty 
members  of  the  club  entered  the  contest.     In  a 


PERCY   PIERCE    LAUNCHING   ONE   OF   HIS   MODELS 

public  meet  of  this  kind,  much  depends  upon 
the  system  of  flying.  The  floor  must  be  kept 
clear,  and  the  flights  follow  one  an- 
other so  quickly  that  the  interest 
will  not  lag  for  a  moment,  and  the 
audience  have  no  opportunity  to  tire. 
The  flights  on  this  occasion  went 
with  a  rush,  and  proved  in  every 
way  so  well  managed,  that  the  rules 
which  made  this  program  a  success 
are  outlined  in  full  on  another  page. 
Few  in  the  audience  had  ever  seen 
a  model  flight,  and  the  contest  held 
the  great  crowd's  attention  more 
closely  than  had  any  of  the  eve- 
ning's athletic  events,  which  had  to 
come  before.  There  was  a  breath- 
less moment  of  suspense  when  the 
whistle  sounded  for  the  first  flight. 
A  beautiful  white  monoplane  led 
off,  but  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  it  had  not  been  properly 
adjusted,  and  failing  to  get  its  altitude,  spun 
daintily  across  the  floor.  The  second  model 
yawed   sharply   and   flew   into   the   crowd   at   the 


side.  The  third  model  found  itself,  however,  rose 
perhaps  twenty  feet,  and,  settling  down  to  a 
steady  horizontal,  darted  across  the  arena.  Every 
eye  followed  it.  A  burst  of  hand- 
clapping  greeted  its  graceful  rise, 
which  increased  in  volume,  and  as  it 
reached  the  farthest  corner  of  the 
great  armory,  more  than  200  feet 
distant,  there  was  a  perfectly  spon- 
taneous cheer. 

The  program  was  so  well  organ- 
ized and  carried  out  that  the  flights 
took  place  without  a  single  break. 
There  was  scarcely  a  moment  when 
an  aeroplane  was  not  aloft,  and  the 
interest  never  faltered.  There  were 
scores  of  excellent  straightaway 
flights  of  200  feet  or  more,  at  vari- 
ous altitudes.  Occasionally  a  model 
would  fly  wild,  even  refuse  to  rise, 
but  the  contests  followed  each  other 
so  continuously  that  a  failure  was 
quickly  forgotten  in  the  delight  of 
watching  the  next  flight. 

The  rapid  development  of  the 
model  aeroplane  was  shown  particu- 
larly in  the  spectacular  flights.  The 
thrilling  volplanes  and  daring  aerial 
feats  of  the  famous  air  pilots  were 
imitated  by  the  model  aeroplanes. 
The  models  were  made  to  dart  about 
at  unexpected  angles,  and,  while 
keeping  clear  of  the  ground,  perform  many  amaz- 
ing feats.  The  prize  offered  for  spectacular  flights 


LAUNCHING    THE    SLING-SHOT    GLIDERS. 


was  won  by  William  Ragot,  whose  aeroplane  actu- 
ally looped  the  loop  repeatedly,  in  obedience  to 
skilful  adjustment  of  the  planes  and  weights.     In 
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starting  the  model  for  this  flight,  it  was  firmly 
held  well  above  the  ground,  and  launched  at  a 
sharp  upward  angle.  It  rose  withastonishingspeed, 
in  a  vertical  line,  fully  twenty  feet,  when  it  turned 
and  descended  with  accelerated  speed.  The  crowd 
naturally  expected  a  bad  smash,  but  with  a  good 
clearance  of  the  ground,  the  model  suddenly 
swept  around  in  a  narrow  semicircle,  rose,  and 
repeated  the  performance.  It  seemed 
to  many  spectators  that  the  model 
was  enjoying  a  miracle  of  good  luck, 
but  they  were  mistaken.  The  flight 
was  repeated  several  times.  Indoor 
aviation  was  voted  an  instantaneous 
success  by  everybody  present. 

Unless  well-thought-out  rules  are 
carefully  observed,  a  public  exhibi- 
tion may  fall  into  confusion  and  be 
seriously  marred.  A  large  audience 
grows  quickly  impatient  of  delays 
between  flights.  There  is,  of  course, 
the  danger  that  the  models  will  fol- 
low each  other  too  quickly,  perhaps 
collide  in  the  air.  The  distance  and 
spectacular  flights  again  must  be 
kept  separate.  The  rules  carried  out 
by  the  New  York  Aero  Club  at  these 
exhibitions,  and  which  worked  well  in  practice, 
were  as  follows : 

First  of  all,  and  most  important,  the  floor  was 
kept  absolutely  clear  except  for  the  director  of  the 
flights,  who  took  up  a  position  at  the  center.  The 
distance  flights  started  from  one  corner  only;  the 
spectacular  flights  from  the  center  of  one  side,  and 
the  weight-lifting  contest  from  another  corner. 
An  official  starter,  a  measurer,  and  an  entry 
clerk  as  well,  stood  at  each  point  from  which  the 
flights  were  started.  When  a  model  was  wound 
up  ready  for  a  flight,  a  starter  waved  a  small  flag 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  director  out  on  the 
floor.  From  his  vantage-point,  the  director  could 
see  if  the  floor  was  clear,  and  signaled  to  the 
starter  to  go  ahead.  He  blew  a  whistle  by  way  of 
signal,  one  blast  for  the  start  of  a  weight-lifting 
contest,  two  for  a  distance  flight,  and  three  for  a 
spectacular  flight.  Instantly  the  whistle  sounded, 
the  model  signaled  was  released  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay.  In  this  way  no  two  models  were 
ever  started  at  the  same  time,  and  all  confusion 
was  avoided.  The  whistle  was  clearly  heard  in  all 
parts  of  the  hall,  and  the  audience  quickly  learned 
to  know  the  signals  and  look  to  the  point  from 
which  the  start  took  place.  The  only  person 
allowed  on  the  floor  while  the  flights  were  in 
progress  was  the  owner  of  the  model,  who  fol- 
lowed it  and  brought  it  back.  He  was  allowed  to 
cross  the  floor,  but  once  he  had  secured. his  model, 


he  must  carry  it  quickly  to  the  nearest  point  at 
the  side,  and  find  his  way  back  to  the  starting- 
place  along  the  outer  lines.  In  the  long  distance 
flights,  the  one  flying  the  model  and  the  measurer 
alone  were  permitted  to  follow  the  machine. 
This  was  done  on  the  run.  It  is  important  that 
any  delay  be  avoided  in  measuring,  since  this 
does  not  interest  the  public  in  the  least,  and  may 


TUNING    UP   THE    MODEL   FOR    A    FLIGHT. 

make  the  exhibition  drag.  It  is  confusing  both 
to  the  flyer  and  the  spectators  to  have  a  single 
unnecessary  figure  on  the  floor  during  the  flights. 
The  crowd  was  kept  back  at  all  these  meets  by 
members  of  the  club  wearing  the  club  colors. 

The  regular  fortnightly  model  aeroplane  meets 
held  in  New  York  are  probably  the  most  largely 
attended  and  best  organized  meets  of  the  kind  in 
the  world.  The  22d  Regiment  armory,  a  spacious 
structure  admirably  suited  for  indoor  aviation, 
has  very  courteously  been  thrown  open  for  the 
purpose  on  every  other  Saturday  afternoon. 
Throughout  the  season,  each  of  these  meets 
brings  together  several  hundred  boys  and  specta- 
tors, and  on  the  average  about  ioo  model  aero- 
planes. The  meet  is  conducted  with  intelligence 
and  sympathy  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  is  open  to 
all.  Of  late,  these  exhibitions  have  become  so 
popular  that  the  crowds  actually  threaten  the 
convenience  of  the  flyers,  and  the  boys  have  been 
required  to  present  credentials  on  entering,  con- 
sisting simply  of  a  model  aeroplane. 

There  are  few  more  animated  spectacles  than 
the  model  aeroplane  tournament.  There  is  a 
great  sunlit  floor — it  measures  250  by  150  feet — 
roofed  with  glass.  The  aviation  fields  are  repro- 
duced here  in  miniature,  without  loss  of  anima- 
tion. Along  the  sides  are  continuous  lines  of 
"camps,"  corresponding  to  the  hangars,  where 
scores  of  boys  are  busy  tuning  up  their  machines. 
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They  have  brought  tools  and  a  variety  of  extra 
materials,  planes,  propellers,  motors,  strips,  which 
are  spread  about  them.  In  each  camp  the  ma- 
chines—and there  are  no  two  alike— are  being 
assembled  or  repaired.    Groups  of  boys  or  friends 


concert-pitch,  stand  ready  at  the  starting-line. 
The  starter  announces  whether  the  flight  is 
"official"  and  if  it  is  to  be  counted  in  the  compe- 
tition for  the  trophies,  or  is  merely  a  practice  or 
exhibition  flight.     The  start  is  made  from  the  ex- 
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and  admirers  are  gathered  about  each  camp,  ear- 
nestly discussing  the  merits  of  a  particular  model 
and  its  chances  in  the  approaching  contest.  To 
stroll  down  the  line  of  camps  is  in  itself  a  liberal 
education  in  aeronautics. 

The  records  of  all  flights  are  carefully  pre- 
served, to  be  counted  against  the  several  impor- 
tant trophies  which  will  be  awarded  at  the  end 
of  the  season.  Any  one  of  the  scores  of  con- 
testants can  tell  you  at  any  moment  how  the  score 
stands.  During  this  tuning-up  process,  the  gal- 
leries fill  up,  and  an  enthusiastic  audience  is 
assured.  One  of  the  great  beauties  of  indoor 
aviation  is  that  it  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
weather.  The  air  of  the  great  armory  is  prac- 
tically at  rest,  and  the  aeroplanes  escape  the  baf- 
fling side  currents  and  air  gusts.  In  England,  by 
the  way,  indoor  aviation  is  practically  unknown. 

A  whistle  sounds  above  the  hum  of  many 
voices,  and  at  the  signal  every  one  scurries  to 
the  sides,  leaving  the  broad  floor  clear.  The 
judge,  starter,  and  measurer  take  their  positions, 
and  the  aviators,  with  their  models  tuned  up  to 


treme  corner  diagonally  across  the  armory.  Last 
year,  all  the  starts  were  made  from  a  point  well 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  but  that  was  when 
the  flights  were  much  shorter.  To-day  the  boys 
have  actually  outgrown  the  armory,  and  even  by 
flying  from  corner  to  corner,  there  is  not  enough 
room.  The  aeroplanes  are  no  longer  launched 
from  the  hand  or  even  pushed  along  the  ground. 
They  are  required  to  start  without  assistance,  and 
rise  in  the  air  without  being  touched. 

"Official  flight." 

Every  one's  attention  is  attracted  by  the  an- 
nouncement. Hundreds  of  boys  crowd  to  the 
lines.  The  starter  is  doubtless  known  to  all,  as 
well  as  his  record  and  standing  in  the  various 
competitions.  Hundreds  of  critical  eyes  are  upon 
the  model.  It  is  a  thrilling  moment.  The  pro- 
pellers are  released,  and  the  aeroplane  glides  for- 
ward under  its  own  power.  Some  leap  into  the 
air,  others  take  the  full  twenty  feet  permitted 
them  in  getting  off  the  ground.  There  are  sur- 
prisingly few  failures.  The  length  of  the  take- 
off, the  angle  at  which  it  rises,  the  altitude  in  the 
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first  rise,  are  critically   observed  by  the  young 
experts. 

To  the  whir  of  the  propellers,  which  form  two 
blurred  circles  in  the  air,  the  model  quickly  climbs 
upward,  rights  itself,  and  speeds  away  on  its  long 
flight.  The  young  aviator's  skill  is  revealed  to 
every  eye  by  the  angle  of  the  ascent,  the  altitude, 
and  the  ability  to  gain  equilibrium  aloft.  The 
more  you  know  about  aviation,  the  more  absorb- 
ing is  your  interest  in  a  flight.  A  good  rise  is 
usually  observed  in  silence.  By  the  time  the 
model  has  reached  the  middle  of  the  armory,  more 
than  one  hundred  feet  from  the  starting-line,  en- 
thusiasm is  aroused.  When  two  thirds  the  dis- 
tance has  been  covered,  the  applause  begins.    Let 


the  model  continue  without  swerving  to  the  far- 
thest corner,  and  a  perfectly  spontaneous  cheer 
sweeps  the  crowd.  It  is  a  well-deserved  reward 
of  hours  of  patient  effort. 

The  official  measurers  take  the  floor  on  the  run, 
dragging  their  tape  after  them.  The  crowd 
overruns  the  floor  to  gain  a  closer  view  of  the 
model,  and  the  young  aviator  receives  congratu- 
lations. The  distance  is  announced  at  once,  and 
there  are  more  cheers.  There  is  never  a  dull 
moment  at  the  meets.  One  or  more  machines 
are  almost  always  aloft.  It  is  as  thrilling  as  a 
three-ringed  circus,  and  just  as  interesting  to  the 
ordinary  spectator  as  it  is  to  the  enthusiastic 
young  aviators  whose  models  are  shown. 


THE   END. 


THE    LITTLE   CHATELAINE 


Some  mornings  when  my  dear  mama 

Has  breakfast  up  in  bed, 
Papa  sits  at  the  table's  foot 

And  I  sit  at  its  head. 


And  I  pour  out  his  coffee,  too, 

Oh  my  !  so  carefully  ! 
But  should  I  chance  to  spill  a  drop, 

He  never  seems  to  see. 


He  never  calls  me  baby  names, 
Nor  jokes  nor  teases  me, 

But  talks  as  if  I  were  Mama 
And  grown-up  as  can  be. 


And  while  I  don't  know  what  it  means, 

I  do  feel  very  vain 
When  Father  says,  "Another  cup, 

My  little  chatelaine." 

Ethchuyn  Brewer  De  Foe. 


THE    BITER    BIT — IN    THE    STREET-CAR. 
Mrs.  Rabbit  (to  Porcupine) :    "Be  careful,  sir,  with  those  sharp  quills  of  yours,  who  you  're  sticking ! 

Vol.  XXXVIII.— 140. 
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SWING  LOW,  SWEET 
CHARIOT 

Young  and  old  alike  will  greatly  enjoy  singing  this  song  in 
chorus.  After  it  has  been  tried  over  once  or  twice,  all  will 
find  themselves  keeping  time  with  hands  or  feet,  and  natu- 
rally adding  the  other  parts  to  the  soprano.  It  is  a  good 
plan  for  different  voices  to  sing  the  solo  parts,  as  the  ne- 
groes themselves  did,  with  all  their  plantation  melodies. 

The  slaves  of  the  South  poured  out  their  feelings  in  num- 
bers of  songs,  mostly  religious,  which  are  a  remarkable 
contribution  to  the  world's  treasures  of  folk-music.  The 
following  selection  is  very  characteristic  as  well  as  famous. 

Note.— -The  words  given  herewith  differ  somewhat  from  those  in 
other  versions,  as  is  the  case  in  many  folk-songs. 

AMERICAN  NEGRO  FOLK-SONG 
Edited  and  Arranged  by  Mabel  Lyon  Stukgis 
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Swing    low,     sweet     char     -     i 
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1.  I      look'd     o  -  ver    Jor  -  dan,  and  what  did     I  see,         Com -ing    for     to      car  -   ry      me  home? 

2.  Oh,  swing     low,.,    char  -    i   -    ot        in....      the       sky,         Com -ing     for     to      car-   ry      me   home. 

3.  If        you       get...    there     be       -        fore..        I  do,  Com  -  ing    for     to      car-   ry      me   home, 
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THE  LOW-BACKED  CAR 

This  selection  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  the  folk-songs  from 
Ireland.  You  will  immediately  recognize  the  tune.  Samuel  Lover 
was  a  famous  Irish  writer  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  is  well  to  read  over  the  words  first,  in  order  to  catch  their 
spirit.  Then  sing  the  song  with  the  aim  to  bring  out  the  sentiment, 
humor,  and  picturesque  details  in  the  thoroughly  rustic  scene. 

Samuel  Lover 

Air—"  THE  JOLLY  PLOUGHBOY" 
Edited  and  Arranged  by  Mabel  Lyon  Sturgis 
u         Lightly  and  rather  fast 
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i.   When  first    I     saw  sweet  Peg 
2.   Sweet  Peg-gy  round  her     car, 
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gy,   'Tvvas  on       a     mar-ket    day, 
sir,    Has  strings  of  ducks  and  geese, 


A     low-back'dcar  she 
But  the  scores  of  hearts  she 
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out-num-ber   these. 


But     when  that  hay    was  bloom-ing  grass  And 
While  she      a-mongher    poul  -  try    sits,    Just 
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deck'd  with  flow'rs  of    spring, 
like  a      tur  -    tie  -  dove, 


No     flow'r  was  there    that  could  com-pare,  With  the  bloom-ing 
Well  worth  the  cage,      I        do        en- gage,  Of      the  bloom-ing 
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girl      I      sing.     As      she     sat    in    her  low-back'd  car The    man  at    the    turn-pike     bar. 

god     of    Love.   While  she  sits    in    her  low-back'd  car, ...  .    The     lov  -  ers  come  near  and     far,. 
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Nev-er  ask'd  for   the    toll,  but  just  rubb'd  his  old   poll,   And  look'daft  -  er    the  low-back'd  car. 
And..        en  -  vy    the  chick-en  that   Peg-gy     is  picking,  As    she     sits    in     the  low-back'dcar. 
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A   TALE   OF   TAILS 

In  unrecorded  ages  when  the  minnows  talked  like  whales, 

The  Very-Clever- Animals  were  destitute  of  tails: 

The  Monkey  and  the  'Possum  could  n't  hang  'emselves  to  dry, 

The  Puppy  could  n't  waggle,  nor  the  Heifer  flap  a  fly ; 

So,  when  the  Wild  Geese  trumpeted  that  tails  could  soon  be  had, 

The  Very-Clever-Animals  were  very,  very  glad. 

Upon  the  day  appointed,  when  the  quadrupedal  rout 

Were  flocking  to  the  Trysting-Place-Where-Tails-Were-Given-Out, 

The  Growly  Bear  was  settling  to  his  wonted  winter  nap; 

He  called  his  friend,  the  Rabbit,  an  obliging  little  chap, 

And  pledged  him  by  the  whiskers  of  the  Great  Ancestral  Hare 

To  fetch  a  fitting  tail-piece  for  a  self-respecting  bear. 

But,  Where-the-Tails-Were-Given  there  was  such  a  dreadful  crush- 
A  mingled  game  of  foot-ball  and  a  bargain-counter  rush- 
That  Bunny,  hopping  wildly  for  his  own  desired  end, 
Forgot  his  solemn  promise  to  his  sleepy-headed  friend. 
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The  Rabbit  was  returning  to  his  merry  native  vale, 

Delighting  in  the  flourish  of  a  gorgeous,  furry  tail, 

When,  rapidly  descending  from  his  Rocky  Mountain  lair, 

He  saw  the  massive  figure  of  his  friend,  the  Growly  Bear, 

Who  roared:  "My  tail!  sweet  Rabbit;  you  have  brought  it,  have  you  not?' 

'Why,"  stammered  out  the  Rabbit,  "please  excuse  me,— I  forgot!" 

The  Bruin  swung  his  forepaw  like  a  mighty  iron  flail; 
He  caught  the  luckless  Bunny  by  the  precious  furry  tail 
And  shore  it  off  completely,  save  a  little  bit  of  fluff!  — 
But  maybe,  for  a  Rabbit,  that  is  cotton  tail  enough. 

Arthur  Guiterman. 


YOUNG  CRUSOES  OF  THE  SKY 


BY  F.  LOVELL  COOMBS 

Author  of  "The  Young  Railroaders" 


Chapter  XI 


A  THRILLING  ESCAPE 


When  Lincoln  Adams  and  Dick  Ryerson,  them- 
selves safe  in  the  cliff-dwellers'  cavern,  with  the 
ladder  drawn  up,  saw  the  Indians  gather  about 
the  log  above  the  path  to  the  treasure  cave,  and, 
after  a  consultation,  send  it  spinning  into  the 
ravine,  their  consternation  can  be  imagined. 

Bob  Colbourne  was  cut  off!  He  was  fairly 
bottled  up  in  the  hole  down  the  cliff! 

"But  we  will  get  him  up!"  declared  Dick, 
grimly.    "We  must !    We've  got  to!" 

"We  '11  find  some  way!"  said  Lincoln,  clenching 
his  fists. 

Darkness  came,  however,  and  the  long  night 
itself,  and  the  next  day,  without  any  opportunity 
of  rescuing  their  luckless  companion.  Possibly 
in  superstitious  fear  of  the  deserted  dwellings  in 
the  big  cavern,  the  Indians  had  not  stormed  it. 
Nevertheless,  they  had  remained  constantly  in 
the  vicinity.  And  when  darkness  of  the  second 
night  fell,  the  two  besieged  lads  were  in  despair. 

Their  start  of  surprise  and  hope  may  then  be 
imagined  when,  about  midnight,  as  they  huddled 
together  beside  the  dog  at  the  front  of  the  plat- 
form, from  the  blackness  directly  across  the 
chasm  came  a  soft  whistle. 

It  came  again  before  they  could  convince  them- 
selves of  its  reality.  Then,  on  their  feet  at  a 
bound,  they  rushed  on  tiptoe  to  the  outermost  cor- 
ner of  the  cave,  and  answered. 

"Hello  !  It  's  I,  Bob  !"  came  a  low  voice.  "Are 
you  all  right?" 

"Yes!  yes!"  responded  Lincoln,  excitedly. 
"But  how  did  you  get  down,  and  over  there?" 


"I  found  a  part  of  the  wall  behind  the  idol  that 
was  just  a  little  sealed-up  door,  and  I  broke 
through  it  with  the  hatchet.  Then  I  found  a  big 
cave,  with  an  opening  below.  And  there  is  a 
path  leading  up  here. 

"But  I  have  some  news.  I  found  the  balloon. 
It  's  hanging  in  a  tree.  And  I  brought  the  flying- 
rope  with  me,  and  have  a  scheme  for  getting  you 
across.  I  '11  climb  a  big  tree  right  here,  fasten 
one  end  of  the  rope  to  a  branch,  and  throw  you 
the  other  end.     Then  you  can  swing  over. 

"I  was  here,  and  picked  out  the  tree  at  dusk," 
Bob  added,  in  the  same  guarded  tone;  "but  did  n't 
call  because  there  was  an  Indian  on  the  rock 
above  you." 

"Bully  for  you!  Bully  for  you!"  called  Dick. 
"But  say,  can  you  throw  that  heavy  rope  this 
far,  Bob?" 

"I  've  raveled  off  a  long  cord,  and  will  throw 
that,  weighted  with  a  stone,  and  you  can  pull  the 
rope  over.  But  I  '11  not  do  it  until  the  moon 
shows.  We  must  have  some  light.  I  can't  take 
the  chance  of  perhaps  missing  you." 

"Can  you  climb  the  tree  in  the  dark?" 

"I  think  so.  I  made  a  rope  climbing-belt,  like 
the  one  we  came  down  the  tree  with  when  we 
landed." 

"Well,  be  careful,"  Lincoln  cautioned.  "And 
we  will  be  getting  together  what  we  can  take 
with  us." 

This  did  not  take  long.  The  disposal  of  the  dog 
presented  the  great  problem,  for  the  boys  felt  they 
could  not  leave  him  to  starve,  or  fall  a  victim  to 
the  Indians.  Finally,  they  determined  to  take 
him  with  them. 

"He  may  howl  a  bit  when  he  finds  himself  in 
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the  air,"  Dick  observed,  "but  we  '11  take  the  risk 
of  the  Indians  not  paying  particular  attention, 
or  thinking  him  some  sort  of  flying  ghost." 

Back  at  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  ready,  Lin- 
coln whistled.  The  response  came  from  some 
distance  above  them. 

"Just  got  up,"  came  Bob's  low  voice. 

"Say,  Bob,"  inquired  Dick,  "have  you  figured 
it  out  so  we  won't  smash  against  the  side  of  the 
ravine,  instead  of  clearing  it?" 

"Yes.  It  's  about  sixty  feet  across  to  where 
you  are  standing,  this  limb  is  about  forty  feet 
higher  than  you,  and  you  are  about  forty  higher 
than  the  ground  on  this  side.  The  only  danger 
is  your  swinging  in  too  far  and  striking  another 
tree.     I  '11  try  to  catch  you." 

Some  minutes  later,  a  lighting  of  the  sky  be- 
yond the  end  of  the  canon  told  of  the  coming  of 
the  moon. 

"Just  ready  for  it,"  Bob  called,  again  from  the 
ground.     "Look  out !" 

The  stone  hurtled  through  the  air,  struck  the 
floor,  and  hand  over  hand  Dick  and  Lincoln  drew 
in  the  cord. 

"Oh,  you  old  familiar  flying-rope !"  said  Lin- 
coln, blithely,  as  the  rope  reached  them.  "O.K., 
Bobby.     We  have  it." 

"Who  comes  first?"  Bob  asked. 

"Going  to  try  it  on  the  dog  first,"  was  Dick's 
jocular  response.  Calling  the  animal  to  them,  they 
led  him  to  the  outer  corner  of  the  platform,  and 
while  Lincoln  patted  and  spoke  to  him,  Dick 
tied  the  rope  securely  about  his  body,  just  back 
of  the  forelegs. 

"Look  out !"  they  warned,  and  heaved  him  into 
space.  With  a  frantic,  strangled  howl,  the  ani- 
mal shot  across  the  chasm  like  a  strange,  wrig- 
gling missile,  disappeared  in  the  shadows  beyond, 
there  were  sounds  of  a  scuffle,  and  Bob  called, 
"All  right." 

Pulling  the  rope  back  by  the  cord,  which  they 
had  retained,  Lincoln  and  Dick  secured  to  it  a 
bundle  containing  their  three  bows  and  quivers, 
the  scout's  pick  and  shovel,  hatchet,  and  other 
odds  and  ends,  several  pigeons,  a  quantity  of 
pine-nuts,  and  a  pot  containing  coals  of  fire 
packed  securely  in  ashes  and  floor-dust.  These 
also  went  safely  across. 

Then  came  their  own  turn. 

After  a  brief  debate,  it  was  agreed  that  Lin- 
coln should  go  first. 

"Take  a  little  more  rope  than  you  gave  the 
dog,"  cautioned  Bob.   "He  was  a  bit  high  for  me." 

Carefully  judging  the  slack  of  the  rope,  Lincoln 
passed  it  under  his  arms,  and  Dick  knotted  it 
firmly. 

"Look  out !"  he  called,  and  stepped  off.     In  a 


twinkle,  he  was  whistling  through  the  air  like  a 
rocket.  The  side  of  the  gorge  seemed  to  rush  up 
toward  him.  While  he  held  his  breath,  he  cleared 
it,  and  shot  into  the  shadows  beyond.  Something 
grasped  a  foot  with  a  wrenching  jolt,  he  swung 
on,  back,  and  Bob  had  dragged  him  to  a  halt. 

"Did  n't  hurt  you?"  the  English  lad  asked,  as 
he  freed  the  rope. 

"Not  a  bit.  Only  squeezed  the  wind  out  of  me. 
But  I  'm  awfully  glad  to  see  you  again,  Bob," 
Lincoln  added  heartily.     "How  is  the  foot?" 

"Not  bothering  me  at  all  now,  thanks." 

Without  mishap,  Dick  followed  and  landed. 
"That  beats  shooting  the  chutes,"  he  gasped. 
"But  here  we  are  all  together  again,  thanks  to 
you  Bobby,  you  brick.  And  now  to  get  away, 
and  make  sure  of  it." 

Bob  had  secured  the  flying-rope  to  the  limb  of 
the  tree  by  a  slip-knot,  to  which  in  turn  he  had 
fixed  a  length  of  the  cord.  Pulling  this,  they 
brought  the  rope  down  on  the  run,  and,  hastily 
coiling  it,  were  off  through  the  semi-obscurity  of 
the  trees  for  the  balloon,  the  dog  trotting  after. 

"Now,  Bob,"  requested  Lincoln,  "tell  us  how 
you  got  down.    Did  you  save  any  of  the  gold  ?" 

"Yes ;  twelve  bars.  And  we  can  return  and  get 
the  rest  — and  perhaps  more,"  Bob  responded. 
And  continuing,  he  related  briefly  how,  follow- 
ing the  appearance  of  the  Indians  above  the 
treasure  cave,  and  seeing  this  was  the  only  way 
of  escape,  he  had  attacked  the  walled-up  opening 
behind  the  idol  with  the  old  javelin  and  his  hat- 
chet, and  toward  morning  had  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing a  hole  in  one  portion,  through  which  he  could 
crawl;  how,  taking  a  jar  and  a  dozen  of  the  gold 
ingots,  he  had  passed  through,  and  wandered 
about  a  great  echoing  cavern  until,  down  a  rough, 
sloping  passage,  he  had  discovered  a  spot  of  light, 
reached  it,  and  found  himself  in  the  open  air  at 
the  foot  of  the  cliff;  and  how,  finally,  stumbling 
on  a  path  leading  to  the  surface  of  this  plateau, 
he  had  ascended  for  the  purpose  of  communicat- 
ing with  them  across  the  ravine,  and  accidentally 
had  come  on  the  balloon. 

Lincoln  and  Dick  were  delighted  that  Bob  had 
saved  some  of  the  gold,  and  enthusiastically  de- 
clared him  "All  kinds  of  a  brick !" 

"Altogether,"  Lincoln  added,  "the  Indians  did 
us  a  mighty  good  turn." 

"And  if  we  lie  low  for  a  couple  of  days,  they 
probably  will  clear  out,  too,"  prophesied  Dick. 
"When  they  find  we  have  disappeared  'into  the 
air,'  they  '11  be  convinced  there  was  some  sorcery 
about  it. 

"How  far  is  it  to  the  balloon,  Bob?  Is  it  badly 
torn  ?  We  may  be  able  to  make  a  dandy  tent  out 
of  it,  or  perhaps  use  it  in  some  way  or  other." 
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"Only  a  rent  down  the  side,  far  as  I  could  see. 
But  there  you  are!"  Bob  pointed. 

Ahead  of  them,  in  a  moonlit  space  created  by 
its  own  dead  and  leafless  branches,  was  a  tower- 
ing pine,  with  a  lightning-riven  top.  And  hang- 
ing from  one  of  its  lower  branches,  the  yellow 
bag  drooping  and  flattened,  the  basket,  still  at- 
tached, just  clear  of  the  ground,  was  the  balloon 
the  boys  had  thought  to  have  seen  the  last  of. 

Down  one  side  was  a  long  rent.  Save  for  this, 
the  great  aircraft  was  apparently  in  as  good  con- 
dition as  when  it  had  disappeared  into  the  night 
more  than  two  months  back. 

"She  looks  almost  ready  to  go  up  again,"  re- 
marked Lincoln,  as  they  went  forward.  "All 
ready,  that  is,  except  for  the  gas." 

At  the  remark,  Dick,  who,  with  Lincoln,  bore 
the  heavy  coil  of  rope,  halted  so  abruptly  that 
Lincoln  almost  fell.  "Why,  what  's  up?"  he  de- 
manded. 

Dick  dropped  his  end  of  the  coil  to  the  ground. 

"Boys,"  he  said  excitedly,  "I  believe  we  could 
make  a  hot-air  balloon  of  that,  and  get  away  in 
it— at  least,  far  enough  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the 
Indians.  I  once  helped  send  up  a  hot-air  balloon 
at  a  county  fair  at  home,  and  a  brisk  wind  car- 
ried it  nearly  five  miles. 

"If  we  could  change  this  into  a  hot-air  bag, 
and  get  her  up  during  a  good  strong  wind— and 
say  at  noon  on  a  sunny  day,  so  the  air  would  n't 
cool  off  too  rapidly— we  might  land  forty  or  fifty 
miles  from  here.  We  might  even  go  a  hundred 
or  more.  Remember  how  fast  we  traveled  be- 
fore !" 

Bob  and  Lincoln  were  too  startled  to  utter  more 
than  a  breathless  "Oh !"  and  Dick  went  quickly 
on  to  explain. 

"And  it  really  would  n't  be  hard  to  do.  We 
could  get  the  balloon  down,  and  sew  up  the  rent 
—  we  have  plenty  of  the  scout's  thread  yet;  then 
make  an  opening  at  the  bottom,  in  the  neck  of  it, 
to  take  the  hot  air.  Then  we  could  hang  it  from 
a  tree  about  as  it  is  now,  only  with  the  neck 
touching  the  ground,  over  the  chimney  of  the 
furnace. 

"The  furnace  would  be  easy— a  trench  in  the 
ground  covered  over  with  sod.  That  is  the  way 
they  made  the  one  at  the  fair." 

"And  what  would  you  burn?"  Lincoln  inquired. 

"Resinous  pine-knots— nothing  better." 

Lincoln  thumped  the  speaker  enthusiastically 
on  the  back.    "We  '11  do  it!"  he  cried. 

"We  will!"  echoed  Bob,  and  they  hastened  for- 
ward to  the  balloon  basket. 

"Just  as  it  left  us,"  Dick  commented.  "These 
ballast-bags  will  be  awfully  handy." 

"But,  I   say,   Dick,  how  about  weight?     Will 


she  carry  as  much  as  before?  How  much  gold 
can  we  take?" 

"On  gas  she  was  supposed  to  take  up  eight 
people,  and  thirty  bags  or  so  of  ballast.  On  hot 
air,  then,  it  seems  to  me  she  should  carry  three 
persons,  a  little  ballast,  and,  say,  a  hundred 
pounds  of  gold.     We  '11  risk  it,  anyway." 

So  it  was  decided,  and  the  boys  set  about  free- 
ing the  balloon  bag  from  its  hold  in  the  tree.  This 
was  finally  accomplished,  Dick  ascending  the  big 
pine ;  and  within  a  few  minutes  of  its  falling  to 
the  ground,  the  three  tired  lads  were  sound 
asleep  in  a  soft  bed  of  its  ample  folds. 

Seated  about  a  smokeless  fire  of  small  dry  twigs 
the  following  morning,  the  boys  ate  a  breakfast 
of  broiled  pigeon  and  discussed  the  conversion 
of  the  balloon  into  a  hot-air  bag. 

"We  will  make  that  the  first  number  on  our 
program,  I  suppose?"  Lincoln  queried.  "I  think 
it  would  be  best.  There  is  a  possibility  of  the 
Indians  locating  us  again,  and  if  we  went  back 
after  the  gold  first,  we  might  lose*  time  that  later 
would  mean  being  captured.  I  vote  we  get  every- 
thing ready,  then  go  back  for  the  gold." 

Bob  and  Dick  agreed,  and  the  matter  was  set- 
tled. 

"Can  you  sew,  Bob?"  Dick  asked.  "Well,  if 
you  will  tackle  the  rip  in  the  bag  with  the  her- 
mit's thread  and  needles,  Line  and  I  will  dig  the 
furnace.    That  is  the  big  job." 

Chapter  XII 

HOME  AGAIN 

The  following  noon  found  all  in  readiness  for 
the  ascension.  The  balloon  bag,  suspended  from 
the  top  by  ropes  in  an  open  space  between  four 
trees,  had  been  secured  at  its  neck  to  the  sod 
chimney  of  the  furnace;  the  basket,  with  its  con- 
necting cordage  carefully  arranged,  set  to  one 
side;  and  the  trench,  tightly  roofed  with  green 
boughs  and  sod,  was  partially  filled  with  pitchy 
cones  and  resinous  pine-knots. 

"All  we  require  to  complete  preparations,"  said 
Dick,  viewing  their  work,  "is  a  stock  of  squirrels 
and  pigeons,  pine-nuts,  and  as  much  more  of  the 
gold  as  we  can  take  with  us. 

"The  wind  blowing  now,"  he  added,  pointing  to 
the  swaying  tree-tops,  "is  almost  brisk  enough." 

"But  blowing  west,  not  north,  toward  the  old 
U.  S.,"  Lincoln  objected.  "I  suppose,  though,  we 
should  be  thankful  for  any  wind  that  would  carry 
us  out  of  reach  of  the  Indians.  Now  let  's  have 
some  dinner,  then  get  off  after  the  nuts  and  birds." 

The  boys,  now  first-class  marksmen  with  the 
bow  at  short  range,  enjoyed  unusually  good  luck 
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on  their  last  hunt.  In  an  hour  they  returned  to 
the  camp  with  as  many  wild  pigeons  as  one  could 
comfortably  carry,  and  with  six  of  the  ballast- 
bags  filled  with  nut-pine  cones. 

As  a  result  of  this  good  fortune  it  was  decided 
that  a  trip  should  be  made  that  afternoon  to  the 
temple  cave,  to  secure  the  remainder  of  the  gold 
ingots  and  dust. 

Not  wishing  to  leave  the  dog  alone,  or  to  tie 
him,  for  fear  of  his  howling,  lots  were  drawn  to 
see  who  should  remain.     It  fell  to  Dick. 

"I  '11  see  what  I  can  do  in  roasting  out  pine-nuts 
without  making  a  smoke,"  he  said,  as,  carrying 
empty  ballast-bags,  Bob  and  Lincoln  set  off  for 
the  path  leading  below. 

It  was  dusk  when  the  two  returned.  Before 
they  reached  him,  Dick  read  disappointment  in 
their  walk. 

"Nothing  doing!"  said  Lincoln,  disgustedly 
tossing  the  empty  bag  to  the  ground.  "There 
were  a  dozen  Indians  prowling  along  the  top  of 
the  ravine.  They  had  just  found  we  had  left  the 
cave— there  was  a  ladder  up  — and  seemed  to 
think  we  were  hiding  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. We  were  afraid  to  risk  crossing  the 
bottom  of  the  gorge. 

"And  it  occurred  to  Bob  and  me,"  Lincoln  con- 
tinued seriously,  as  he  threw  himself  on  the 
ground  beside  Dick,  "that  if  the  Indians  should 
conclude  that  we  had  found  a  way  down,  they 
might  finally  decide  we  were  over  here.  In  that 
case,  might  it  not  be  wise  to  let  the  rest  of  the 
gold  go,  and  get  away  with  what  we  have,  and  a 
whole  skin?" 

"That  's  the  way  it  looks  to  me,"  Bob  con- 
firmed. 

Far  into  the  evening,  the  three  lads  discussed 
the  question,  and  despite  the  danger  from  the 
Indians,  all  found  it  hard  to  say  "yes"  finally  to 
abandoning  the  small  fortune  they  had  discovered 
in  the  deserted  cave,  and  possibly  much  more  in 
the  larger  cavern  Bob  had  passed  through.  At 
last,  however,  the  question  of  weight  determined 
them. 

"For  if  we  did  take  more  than  the  balloon 
would  carry,"  Bob  pointed  out,  "we  would  have 
to  throw  it  overboard,  and  lose  it.  And  if  we 
leave  it,  perhaps  some  day  we  can  return  and 
secure  the  whole  of  it.  There  is  little  chance  of 
any  one  else  finding  the  cave." 

So  it  was  decided,  and  the  boys  retired  with  the 
determination  to  inflate  the  balloon  in  the  morn- 
ing and  make  an  attempt  at  departure. 

All  were  up  with  the  daylight,  to  find  a  brisk 
wind  still  blowing  from  the  east.  By  the  time 
they  had  had  breakfast,  the  sun  had  taken  the  chill 
from  the  air,  and  at  once  they  carried  live  coals 


to  the  improvised  furnace,  and  blew  them  into  a 
blaze. 

At  first  the  furnace  drew  poorly.  On  Lin- 
coln's suggestion  a  wall  of  pine  boughs  was  then 
arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  turn  the  wind  di- 
rectly into  the  furnace-mouth.  And  in  a  few  min- 
utes the  great  bag  began  to  show  the  effects  of  it. 

Slowly,  but  steadily,  it  filled,  and  soon  the  boys 
were  forced  to  move  the  basket  about  to  the 
east,  in  order  to  steady  the  bag  and  prevent  it 
pulling  from  the  chimney. 

"A  half-hour  more  will  have  it  like  a  drum," 
said  Dick,  jubilantly,  adding  knots  to  the  rearing 
fire.    "It  's  working  better  even  than  —  " 

"It  's  burning!  The  balloon  is  burning!"  cried 
Bob,  suddenly,  pointing  to  a  tiny  flame  near  the 
neck  of  the  balloon  bag. 

Lincoln  and  Dick  looked  up  quickly,  and  saw 
that  in  some  unaccountable  manner  the  neck  of 
the  balloon  had  become  loosened  from  the  top  of 
the  furnace,  and  a  little  flickering  flame  was  just 
beginning  to  crawl  up  the  side  of  the  bag. 

Like  a  flash,  all  three  boys  made  one  great  leap 
for  the  burning  bag,  and,  pulling  it  away  from 
the  furnace,  they  beat  the  blaze  out  with  their 
hats  and  hands,  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  a  great 
column  of  dense  black  smoke  streamed  upward. 

"The  worst  of  it,"  said  Lincoln,  gravely,  as 
they  rose  to  their  feet  and  surveyed  the  injured 
bag,  "is  that  the  Indians  will  be  almost  certain 
to  see  the  smoke." 

"And  that  means,  our  only  chance  is  to  patch 
this  up  quickly  and  try  again  right  away,"  said 
Dick,  resolutely.  "Bob,  get  the  needle  and  thread, 
while  I  cut  a  patch  from  one  of  the  ballast-bags." 

"I  '11  block  up  the  furnace,"  said  Lincoln,  has- 
tening to  do  so. 

Though  the  boys  worked  at  the  top  of  their 
speed,  it  was  nearly  an  hour  later  when  the 
burned  place  in  the  neck  of  the  balloon  had  been 
patched,  and  it  was  again  hurriedly  secured  over 
the  sod  chimney,  the  furnace  reopened,  and  more 
fuel  added. 

"I  believe  I  was  responsible  for  the  trouble, 
through  poking  the  fire  too  much,"  Dick  said,  as 
he  threw  in  additional  cones.  "We  '11  not  touch 
it  with  a  poker  this  time." 

As  the  great  yellow  bag  began  again  to  bulge, 
the  three  lads  watched  it  in  silent  suspense,  fre- 
quently casting  an  anxious  eye  amid  the  trees  to 
the  north.  It  was  from  this  direction  the  In- 
dians would  appear,  in  case  they  should  have 
seen  the  smoke  and  headed  for  the  spot. 

Finally,  Bob  offered  to  go  some  distance  in  that 
direction  and  keep  a  lookout. 

"They  could  n't  have  escaped  seeing  the  smoke, 
it   was   so   black,"   he   remarked.      "And   if  they 
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come,  we  can  cut  loose  and  get  away  although 
we  're  not  quite  ready,  if  we  have  warning." 

"Go  ahead,  then,  but  not  too  far,"  Lincoln 
cautioned.  "We  will  whistle  when  the  balloon 
is  about  ready." 

Steadily  the  gas-bag  continued  to  fill.  An- 
other half-hour,  and  it  was  almost  as  taut  as  on 


IN    A    TWINKLE,    HE    WAS    WHISTLING    THROUGH    THE    AIR    LIKE    A    ROCKET 


the  eventful  night  it  had  borne  them  off  from 
distant  Canada,  for  it  was  straining  upward 
against  the  ropes  above  it. 

"We  'd  better  weight  the  basket  now,  and  throw 
off  the  holding-ropes,  had  n't  we?"  Lincoln  sug- 
gested. 

For  this  purpose  a  number  of  large  flat  stones 
had  been  collected.     These  were  soon  piled  high 
at  the  sides  and  in  the  basket  corners. 
Vol.  XXXVIII.  -141-142. 


"There,  that  should  hold  her,"  Dick  declared, 
adding  an  extra  stone  to  one  of  the  pyramids. 
"Must  be  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds  of  —  " 

Dick  suddenly  ceased  speaking,  and  the  color  left 
his  face.  Lincoln  caught  the  look,  and  spun  about. 
Bob  was  returning,  running  desperately. 
As  they  looked,  other  running  figures  appeared 
amid  the  trees  beyond,  pur- 
suing him. 

In  a  moment,  Dick  and 
Lincoln  had  recovered  their 
wits,  and  while  Lincoln 
threw  into  the  balloon  car 
the  remainder  of  their 
things  — the  pigeons,  nuts, 
bows  and  arrows,  and  sack 
of  gold  bars  — Dick  darted 
for  the  ropes  holding  the 
balloon  from  above. 

He  was  cutting  at  the 
third  as  Bob  dashed  toward 
them.  Two  of  the  Indians 
were  but  a  few  yards  be- 
hind. 

"They  '11  have  him !" 
groaned  Dick,  faltering  in 
his  work. 

Suddenly  then  the  pursu- 
ers saw  the  great  yellow 
shape  of  the  balloon,  and 
with  cries  of  alarm  halted. 
Bob  dashed  on,  made  the 
basket,  and  vaulted  over  the 
side.  Dick  severed  the  last 
rope,  and  followed.  As  he 
went  into  the  car  with  a 
flying  leap,  the  Indians 
again  started  forward. 

They  never  reached  the 
basket.  There  was  a  growl 
and  a  rush,  as  the  old  dog, 
forgotten  in  the  excitement, 
darted  toward  them.  Again 
they  faltered,  in  a  twinkle 
the  stones  on  the  basket 
corners  crashed  to  the  earth, 
and  like  a  rocket,  the  bal- 
loon leaped  into  the  air. 
Leaning  breathlessly  over,  the  three  lads  had 
a  momentary  vision  of  the  dog  throwing  himself 
upon  the  Indians  .  .  .  branches  whipped  in  their 
faces  and  shut  out  the  view  .  .  .  the  tops  of 
trees  were  about  the  basket  .  .  .  were  slipping 
by,  as  the  wind  caught  them  .  .  .  were  below 
them ! 

Upward  they  shot,  and  the  trees  had  become  a 
solid  bank  of  rapidly  moving  green.     Then,  in  a 
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moment,  the  green  had  swept  from  below  them, 
and  the  balloon,  over  bare  brown  ridges,  was 
flying  swiftly  into  the  west. 

The  first  word  spoken  was  for  the  dog.  "Poor 
old  beggar!"  said  Bob,  with  a  catch  in  his  voice. 
"I  suppose  he  's  done  for?" 

"I  wish  I  had  had  a  gun !"  said  Lincoln.  "How- 
ever, it  can't  be  helped,  and  we  have  ourselves 
to  think  of  now.     We  're  still  rising." 

"Shooting  right  up.  And  see  the  way  we  're 
traveling !  It  could  n't  be  better,"  said  Dick. 
"Eh,  Bob?" 

"I  don't  know  much  about  hot-air  balloons," 
Bob  responded.  "We  are  rising  all  right.  How 
many  bags  of  ballast  are  there?" 

"Four." 

The  balloon  had  now  risen  until  the  barren, 
ragged  country  below  had  smoothed  out  to  the 
appearance  of  a  rough  field. 

On  they  swept,  at  great  speed. 

"Look!  We  're  heading  for  something !"  Lin- 
coln pointed  ahead.  "Green  fields  or  woods ! 
And  a  river !" 

"But  look  beyond!"  Bob  cried.  "A  blue,  glassy 
line !  I  '11  wager  it  is  the  sea !  The  Pacific 
Ocean  ! 

"If  we  can  only  keep  this  up!" 

Nearer  sped  the  stretch  of  green,  and  soon  the 
boys  recognized  an  unmistakable  forest,  traversed 
by  a  wide  river. 

A  few  minutes  later,  however,  the  vista  was 
forgotten  in  their  immediate  situation.  They 
were  falling. 

Promptly  Dick  threw  over  one  of  the  bags  of 
ballast.  A  brief  space  the  descent  was  checked, 
and  again  they  were  falling. 

"If  we  can  only  make  the  trees !"  said  Lincoln. 
"We  're  getting  nearer  every  minute." 

The  second  and  third  bag  went  over.  Again 
the  fall  was  checked,  and  again  came  the  upward 
rush  of  air.     Lincoln  seized  the  last  bag  of  sand. 

"Shall  I  drop  it  now?  Or  keep  it  for  the  last 
moment?"  he  asked. 

"If  you  drop  it  now,  we  may  go  a  bit  farther, 
but  land  harder,"  replied  Bob.  "It  may  help  us 
to  reach  the  trees,  though." 

"Gone!"  said  Lincoln,  tossing  the  bag  over. 

Nearer  sped  the  line  of  trees.  Once  more  the 
brown  hills  seemed  to  rush  up  at  them.  Then 
from  the  three  broke  a  cry  of  relief,  as  the  green 
foliage  swept  in  beneath  them. 

The  next  instant  all  were  holding  their  breath. 
The  balloon  was  dropping  like  a  stone.  The  for- 
est sprang  up  toward  them.  Suddenly,  like  a  fan, 
the  trees  opened  out,  there  was  a  crash,  and  they 
were  in  a  heap  on  the  car  floor. 

On    downward    they    plunged,    bounding    and 


crashing  from  limb  to  limb.  There  was  a  final 
stunning  crash,  and  they  were  on  the  ground,  the 
balloon  on  top  of  them. 

One  after  another  the  three  boys  crawled  from 
beneath  the  bag,  dazed  and  bruised.  No  one  was 
seriously  hurt,  however ;  and  quickly  recovering, 
all  else  was  forgotten  in  the  joyful  realization 
that  they  were  once  more  on  solid  ground. 

Bob  ran  to  the  overturned  basket.  "Everything 
here,  including  the  gold  bars  !"  he  cried  jubilantly. 

"And  here,  through  the  trees,"  pointed  Lin- 
coln, "is  the  river !  All  we  've  got  to  do  now  is 
follow  it  to  the  sea !" 

"And  follow  the  sea  to  San  Francisco!"  cried 
Dick.     "Boys,  we  may  be  there  in  a  week ! 

"And  then,"  and  Dick  threw  his  cap  high  in 
the  air,  "and  then  —  'Hurrah  for  home!'" 

The  boys  did  not  find  themselves  in  San  Fran- 
cisco within  a  week.  But  three  weeks  later  press 
despatches  sent  out  from  that  place  announced 
the  arrival  there  by  steamer  of  "three  ragged, 
and  veritable  young  'Robinson  Crusoes  of  the 
Sky,'  picked  up  on  the  Mexican  coast  after  ex- 
traordinary adventures  in  the  northwestern 
mountains  of  that  country,  where  they  had  been 
landed  by  a  runaway  balloon." 

The  excitement  and  joy  which  the  news  created 
in  the  families  of  the  three  lads  in  New  York, 
Toronto,  and  in  England,  can  be  imagined.  For 
none  of  the  messages  dropped  by  them  from  the 
balloon  had  been  received,  and  all  three  of  the 
boys  had  been  given  up  as  dead. 

Not  only  the  boys'  relatives  and  friends  were 
interested  in  their  return.  Accounts  of  their  ex- 
periences were  published  throughout  the  three 
countries,  as  one  of  the  big  "stories"  of  the  day; 
and  on  their  trip  homeward  across  the  continent, 
the  three  found  themselves  the  objects  of  most 
disconcerting  hero-worship. 

A  week  after,  Bob  Colbourne,  bound  for  his 
English  home,  arrived  in  New  York  in  company 
with  Dick  Ryerson  a  day  before  the  sailing  of 
his  steamer,  that  he  might  have  a  brief  farewell 
visit  with  Lincoln  Adams.  And  also,  according 
to  Lincoln's  letter  to  himself  and  Dick,  "to  settle 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  firm."  This  proved  the 
receipt  from  Lincoln  of  the  sum  of  $3200  in  new 
hundred-dollar  certificates,  their  quarter-share  of 
the  price  brought  by  the  twelve  gold  ingots,  less 
the  $6000  they  had  determined  to  pay  the  owners 
of  the  lost  balloon. 

And  who  was  the  fourth  recipient  of  a  share? 

The  widow  of  the  dead  scout,  Leary,  who  Lin- 
coln had  located  in  a  small  New  Jersey  village 
not  far  from  New  York. 

That  same  evening  found  them  in  the  little 
place,   and   in   an   unpretentious    street   before   a 
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small  frame  cottage,  in  a  window  of  which  was 
the  sign,  "Dressmaking." 

According  to  plan,  Lincoln,  with  the  box  con- 
taining the  money  under  his  arm,  led  the  way  to 
the  door,  and  knocked. 

It  was  opened  by  a  fragile,  tired-eyed  woman. 


"  '  A    HALF-HOUR    MORE    WILL   HAVE    IT   LIKE   A   DRUM,'    SAID    DICK. 


"Good  evening.  Mrs.  Leary?"  Lincoln  in- 
quired, raising  his  hat  and  entering,  followed  by 
Bob  and  Dick. 

"Yes,  I  am  Mrs.  Joseph  Leary.  But  I  never 
buy  anything  from  agents,"  said  the  dressmaker, 
as  Lincoln  brought  the  parcel  from  under  his  arm. 

A  sudden  merry  twinkle  came  into  Lincoln's 
eyes.  He  nudged  his  companions  and  then  said, 
very  seriously : 

"But,    Madam,    we    are    not    ordinary    agents; 

THE  END. 


neither  is  this  an  ordinary  article.     Besides,  it  is 
an  absolute  necessity  in  every  home." 

Advancing  to  the  table  as  he  spoke,  Lincoln 
moved  some  sewing  from  before  the  lamp,  and 
proceeded  to  open  the  package. 

"It   won't   be   any   use,"    Mrs.    Leary   declared. 
"I  'm  sorry,  but—" 

"But  we  are  going  to  make 
you  a  very  low  price,"  Lin- 
coln persisted,  working  at  a 
knot.  "We  are  introducing 
the  article,  so  to  speak." 

"I  suppose  you  young 
men  are  putting  yourselves 
through  college,"  the  widow 
observed  sympathetically.  "I 
have  a  son  doing  the  same. 
I  'd  like  to  help  you,  but- 
well,  I  have  not  the  means," 
she  concluded,  with  a  plain- 
tive smile. 

Lincoln  freed  the  wrap- 
ping, and  raised  the  cover  of 
the  box. 

"Have  a  look,  anyhow., 
please,"  he  requested. 

Again  smiling,  but  shak- 
ing her  head,  the  scout's 
widow  stepped  forward  and 
peered  into  the  box. 

"Why — why — it 's money  !" 
she  gasped,  looking  blankly 
from  the  box  to  the  three 
smiling  lads.  "I  — I  don't 
understand !" 

Lincoln  pushed  the  box 
toward  her.  "Yes,  it  is 
money,  Mrs.  Leary  — three 
thousand,  two  hundred  dol- 
lars. And  it  is  yours  — a 
Christmas  present." 

And  briefly  Lincoln  ex- 
plained. 

It   was   a   happy   trio   that 
—     whistled  their  way  down  the 
village     street     toward     the 
station     sometime     later  — as 
happy  as  the  tearful,  but  joyous,  woman  they  left 
behind  them  at  the  cottage,  still  gazing  incredu- 
lously   at    the    box    of    crisp    yellow    bank-notes, 
which  would  mean  so  much  to  her. 

"Was  n't  that  the  bully  fun,  though !"  Lincoln 
halted  to  exclaim  for  the  hundredth  time  as  they 
approached  the  station. 

"It  was  more  fun  than  all  the  rest,"  declared 
Dick. 


'It  jolly  well  was,"  affirmed  Bob. 


BY   HILDEGARDE   HAWTHORNE 


AN   UNEXPECTED  PARTY 

Now  that  I  think  it  over,  I  am  quite  sure  I  must 
have  been  dreaming;  but  if  that  were  so,  how 
did  "Pickwick"  come  to  be  lying  on  the  veranda 
floor?  But  I  had  better  begin  at  the  very  be- 
ginning. 

The  big  wicker  chair  in  the  shady  corner  of  the 
veranda  was  decidedly  comfortable,  and  the 
afternoon  one  of  those  sleepy,  summer,  do-noth- 
ing affairs  that  incline  one  to  laziness.  I  had 
work  waiting,  but  I  simply  let  it  wait;  still,  I  cer- 
tainly thought  I  was  wide-awake.  I  distinctly 
remember  watching  the  efforts  of  a  small  hard- 
working spider  to  get  his  miniature  cable  slung 
between  two  branches  of  the  honeysuckle,  won- 
dering how  anything  could  be  so  industrious  in 
such  warm  weather,  and  thinking  how  Bruce  had 
been  encouraged  in  renewing  his  struggle  against 
the  oppressor  of  Scotland  by  some  such  thing — 
or  was  it  Alfred  of  England?  No,  he  had  been 
set  to  watch  a  pot  of  stew— when  suddenly  a  voice 
right  beside  me  said,  with  the  pleasantest  in- 
tonation : 

"I  hope  you  won't  mind  my  joining  you  out 
here?  But,  really,  it  is  uncomfortably  warm  in- 
side this  afternoon." 

I  was  considerably  startled.  You  see,  every 
one  had  gone  off  on  a  picnic,  and  I  had  the  house 
entirely  to  myself.  Looking  round  sharply,  I  saw 
a  tall,  fine-looking  man  before  me,  with  his  hat  in 
his  hand  and  his  handsome  head  slightly  bowed. 
His  hair  was  thick  and  a  trifle  long,  but  gray,  and 
his  clothes  looked  rather  unusual ;  somewhat  mili- 
tary in  cut,  with  trousers  held  under  his  shoes  by 
straps.  I  felt  at  once  that  I  knew  him,  but  for 
the  life  of  me  I  could  n't  think  of  his  name. 


I  motioned  him  to  be  seated.  "Please  excuse 
me,"  I  exclaimed.  "I  had  no  idea  any  one  had 
come.  If  I  had  dreamed  you  were  indoors,  I 
should  have  insisted  on  your  joining  me  out 
here." 

"We  all  live  indoors  a  good  deal,"  he  re- 
plied. "Too  much,  I  am  tempted  to  think."  He 
sat  down  and  crossed  his  hands  over  the  top  of  a 
gold-headed  cane.  There  was  a  charming  genial- 
ity about  him ;  and  he  was  so  familiar  to  me  !  I 
felt  that  I  had  known  him  most  of  my  life. 

"Let  me  see,  when  was  it  we  last  met?"  I  in- 
quired, hoping  to  get  him  placed  in  my  mind. 

"We  've  not  had  a  chat  in  ever  so  long,  I  'm 
sorry  to  say.  But  we  exchange  a  friendly  glance 
frequently  enough,  I  'm  sure." 

I  smiled  vaguely,  and  nodded.  Who  could  he 
be?  I  was  confident  I  had  met  him  many  times 
before — but  where? 

"Ah,  here  comes  my  adventurous  friend,"  he 
remarked,  glancing  down  the  veranda.  "Ha-ha, 
Monsieur,  I  thought  you  would  not  be  behind  in 
following  a  good  example.  Come  and  join  our 
little  group ;  I  'm  sure  we  are  old  enough  friends 
not  to  stand  on  any  ceremony,"  and  he  turned 
courteously  in  my  direction. 

"Why,  of  course,"  I  answered,  as  I  saw  a 
sturdy,  foreign-looking  man  in  a  picturesque  hat 
and  cloak  striding  toward  us.  He  was  swarthy 
and  black-haired,  rather  stout  than  thin,  and  he 
had  a  merry  imp  in  his  eye.  You  felt  like  smil- 
ing the  moment  you  saw  him;  he  was  like  sun- 
shine on  a  gray  day. 

"I  should  say  so,"  he  cried,  in  a  rich,  rolling, 
bass  voice.  "Friends?  Why,  we  are  absolutely 
devoted  to  each  other;  absolutely.  Is  it  not  so, 
Madame?"    And  hat  in  hand,  he  bowed  very  low. 
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Yes,  I  knew  it  was  so,  but  again  I  could  n't 
quite  recollect  who  he  was.    It  was  maddening. 

"Well,  I  'm  coming,  too,"  called  a  sweet,  rather 
high  voice,  and  a  little  lady  in  fluffy  skirts  came 
swishing  down  to  where  we  sat.  The  two  men 
rose  as  she  approached,  and  with  a  little  apprecia- 
tive nod  she  settled  herself  in  a  low  chair  beside 
me.  "My  dear,"  she  went  on,  turning  to  me, 
"you  can't  think  how  extremely  refreshing  it  is 
to  get  a  little  breath  of  real  air  now  and  then. 
And  the  freedom—"  she  slightly  raised  her  arms, 
together  with  a  thin  silk  shawl  she  wore.  "Posi- 
tively, one  does  get  cramped,  especially  if  one 
is  n't  taken  down  often  enough." 

"Taken  down?"  I  repeated.  What  did  she 
mean?  It  was  all  too  puzzling.  I  looked  at  her 
sharply  to  see  if  she  was  joking. 

"Most  assuredly,  my  dear."  She  turned  to  the 
two  men,  who  were  conversing  in  a  low  tone 
while  we  exchanged  our  remarks.  "Don't  you 
find  it  so?" 

"Find  what  so,  Madam?"  inquired  the  first 
comer,  inclining  toward  her. 

"Why,  that  this  eternal  standing  on  a  shelf 
grows  very  fatiguing,"  she  replied,  opening  a  fan 
and  beginning  to  use  it  delicately.  "And  as  for 
me,  I  do  greatly  enjoy  a  comfortable  bit  of  chat- 
ter with  the  right  people." 

"Quite  right,  Madame,  quite  right,"  exclaimed 
the  foreigner,  eagerly.  "Alas,  it  is  the  penalty  of 
immortality  that  it  is  too  often  left  to  stand  on 
the  shelf;  but,  at  least,  it  is  good  to  be  immortal." 

At  this  moment  a  charming  boy,  dressed  in  vel- 
vet, stepped  through  the  open  French  windows  of 
the  library.  He  smiled  in  our  direction,  and 
came  toward  us. 

"Clothes  could  never  deceive  me,"  murmured 
the  little  lady,  making  room  for  him  beside  her. 
"Would  n't  you  know  what  he  was  no  matter  how 
he  was  dressed?"  she  added,  turning  to  me. 

It  was  no  use.    I  should  have  to  confess. 

"I  'm  awfully  stupid,  but  I  really  don't  just  re- 
member your  names,"  I  explained.  "I  know  you 
all  perfectly  well,  but  I  am  utterly  hopeless  when 
it  comes  to  remembering  names." 

She  looked  surprised. 

"How  quite  extraordinary !  Surely  you  re- 
member me  — 'Cranford?'  " 

"Cranford— Miss  ?" 

"Certainly  not.  Just  'Cranford.'  Why,  you 
were  reading  me  only  last  week." 

I  stared  at  her.    "Reading  you?" 

"Of  course.  Dear  me,  what  is  the  matter? 
Can't  you  tell  a  book  except  in  print  and  covers?" 
She  looked  really  indignant. 

It  did  seem  rather  stupid  of  me,  and  I  felt  very 
apologetic.    But  I  hastened  to  reply : 


"It  's  this  hot  weather.  It  makes  one  dull, 
don't  you  think?  Of  course  you  're  'Cranford.' 
I  knew  you  at  once,  only  I  'm  not  used  to  seeing 
you  this  way.  At  first  I  could  n't  place  you  at 
all.     But  now  I  know  you  very  well  indeed." 

She  smiled  in  a  mollified  manner.  "I  dare  say 
it  is  a  trifle  confusing,"  she  agreed.  "This,"  and 
she  indicated  the  tall  gentleman,  "is  'The  New- 
comes,'  and  the  other  is  'Tartarin.'  "  "The  New- 
comes"  gave  me  a  quizzical  glance.  "Ah,  Ma- 
dam, I  'm  afraid  you  've  been  amusing  yourself 
at  our  expense,"  he  remarked.  "I  had  no  notion 
you  did  not  recognize  us." 

"I  surely  ought  to  have  known  each  one  of  you 
anywhere,"  I  retorted,  laughing.  "The  joke  is 
decidedly  on  me.  But  how  jolly  of  you  all  to 
come  out  in  this  way." 

"Oh,  we  have  a  habit  of  getting  off  the  shelves 
every  little  while,"  returned  "The  Newcomes." 
"But  people  are  very  unobservant,  and  usually 
overlook  us.  It  's  rather  sad — but  it  's  deuced 
amusing,  too." 

"Amusing  ?  I  don't  know  about  that,"  boomed 
"Tartarin."  "But  it  's  important  to  get  around 
and  let  oneself  be  seen.  I  believe  in  going  out  to 
meet  the  world  half-way.  Adventures  to  the  ad- 
venturous, eh  ?" 

"And  this  young  gentleman,"  said  "Cranford," 
seeming  to  be  a  little  overpowered  by  "Tartarin's" 
noisiness,  "is  'The  Prince  and  the  Pauper.'  " 

The  lad  extended  a  white  hand  for  me  to  kiss. 

"It  is  our  pleasure  to  meet  you  openly,"  he  ob- 
served, smiling  shyly  and  gravely.  "I  do  not 
think  I  am  unusual.  Are  we  not  all  both  prince 
and  pauper?" 

I  thought  that  an  uncommonly  wise  remark  for 
a  boy— a  book,  I  mean,  — of  so  youthful  a  char- 
acter. 

"Possibly  that  is  true,"  I  made  answer.  "But  I 
have  always  thought  of  you  as  more  prince  than 
pauper,  and  I  am  not  surprised  to  see  you  clad  in 
velvet  when  you  take  the  air." 

During  this  conversation  various  other  persons 
had  joined  us,  or  were  grouped  about  the  veranda, 
chatting  with  each  other.  Two  little  boys  were 
amusing  themselves  with  a  goat  and  small  wagon 
at  the  farther  end.  I  knew  them  at  once  for 
"Helen's  Babies."  A  friendly,  gentle  soul  seated 
himself  near  me,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff  from  a 
small  box  of  silver-gilt,  curiously  engraved.  His 
eyes  were  full  of  quiet  humor  and  wisdom,  and 
one  felt  strongly  drawn  to  him  at  once.  What  a 
friend  for  a  winter's  afternoon  before  a  wood 
fire.  He  smiled  at  me,  and  bent  to  talk  to  a  shy- 
looking,  strangely  beautiful  child  with  great  dark 
eyes  full  of  fire,  whom  he  called  "Shelley's 
Poems."    Presently  the  two  got  up  and  sauntered 
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off  together.  "Cranford,"  who  was  talking 
eagerly  with  "Jo's  Boys,"  a  sturdy,  handsome, 
capable  woman  whom  one  would  like  near  one  in 
trouble,  told  me  the  man  was  "The  Essays  of 
Elia."  I  immediately  confessed  that  I  had  always 
been  in  love  with  him,  at  which  "Cranford" 
looked  a  trifle  shocked,  and  "Jo's  Boys"  a  good 
deal  amused. 

The  party  was  getting  to  be  very  merry,  and  the 
veranda  quite  crowded.  I  saw  "Sheridan's  Plays," 
a  fine,  soldierly  man  with  powdered  hair  and  a 
scarlet  coat.  Farther  along  "The  Golden  Age" 
and  "The  Peterkin  Papers"  were  playing  wildly 
together,  the  first  a  rather  long-legged  boy  with 
curly  hair  and  laughing  eyes,  the  latter  a  chubby 
girl  in  a  print  dress. 

A  queer  old  man  in  a  suit  of  rusty  black,  with  a 
face  that  was  sad  in  spite  of  the  gleam  of  humor 
that  played  over  it,  came  up  to  me  and  began 
talking  of  a  large  pair  of  antique  silver  candle- 
sticks that  stood  on  one  of  the  book  shelves,  in- 
side. He  had  been  examining  them  minutely  for 
some  time,  and  evidently  admired  them  very  much. 

"I  can't  get  over  my  interest  in  that  sort  of 
thing,"  he  said,  in  his  frail  old  voice.  "Though 
parts  of  me  are  very  young  indeed,  and  quite 
ignorant,  yet  on  the  whole  it  's  these  rare  old  bits 
that  do  take  me." 

Of  course  I  recognized  him  for  "The  Old  Cu- 
riosity Shop,"  and  as  "The  Antiquary"  was  pass- 
ing at  that  moment,  I  introduced  them.  But  they 
did  n't  seem  to  take  to  each  other.  Perhaps  one 
was  too  Scotch  and  the  other  too  English.  At 
any  rate  they  soon  parted. 

I  think  "Grimm's  Household  Tales"  was  about 
the  most  surprising  of  my  visitors.  At  one  time 
it  was  a  nice  stout  old  lady,  knitting  busily;  then 
a  strange  little  girl,  dancing  by  herself;  then  a 
lanky  boy,  with  a  loaf  of  bread  under  his  arm- 
it  was  very  exciting.  Just  at  the  moment  when 
it  looked  like  a  princess  in  a  glittering  robe,  I 
asked  if  it  was  n't  uncomfortable  to  be  so  change- 
able, but  she  said  not  at  all,  it  only  depended  upon 
which  page  you  concentrated  on. 


A  big,  burly  man  with  a  whiff  of  the  sea  about 
him,  who  made  great  sweeping  gestures  as  he 
talked,  was  swapping  stories  with  a  tall  thin  fel- 
low in  a  mixed  sort  of  costume,  for  he  wore  a 
steel  breastplate  over  a  pair  of  overalls,  had  a 
spear  in  one  hand  and  a  jack-knife  in  the  other, 
while  a  helmet  lay  on  the  ground  beside  his  chair. 
I  found  they  were  "The  Travels  of  Marco  Polo" 
and  "A  Connecticut  Yankee  at  King  Arthur's 
Court."  By  the  hearty  laughter  that  broke  from 
them  every  few  minutes,  I  saw  they  thoroughly 
enjoyed  each  other's  society. 

Suddenly  the  noise  of  wheels  and  of  gay  voices 
swept  up  the  driveway  toward  us.  The  picnic 
party  was  returning. 

Immediately  all  my  visitors  fell  into  the  great- 
est confusion.  They  tumbled  headlong  toward  the 
library,  tripping  over  each  other  in  their  anxiety. 
It  was  like  a  panic  in  a  theater.  One  stout  little 
fellow  in  a  blue  coat  and  tight-fitting  trousers, 
whom  I  took  to  be  the  "Pickwick  Papers,"  fell 
down  and  rolled  helplessly  on  the  veranda  floor. 
I  started  forward  to  assist  him  when— 

"So  this  is  the  way  you  work,  you  lazy  thing?" 
cried  one  of  the  picnickers,  shaking  me  by  the 
shoulder.  "Have  you  been  sleeping  here  all  the 
afternoon  ?" 

"Sleeping?  I  should  say  not.  I  've  been  enter- 
taining 'Cranford'  and  the  rest.  What  possessed 
them  to  run  away  like  that?" 

"Run  away?  Who  's  run  away?  You  are  n't 
awake  yet." 

"Nonsense.  I  tell  you  —  "  but  I  realized  that  it 
was  useless  to  try  to  explain,  so  I  simply  ended 
with,  "Never  mind." 

And  just  then  Ada,  going  toward  the  library 
windows,  stooped  to  pick  up  a  small  book  lying 
face  open  on  the  floor. 

"I  don't  think  it  's  very  nice  of  you  to  leave 
'Pickwick'  lying  about  like  this,"  she  said.  "Look, 
it  's  all  dusty  and  crumpled.  Are  n't  you 
ashamed?" 

"That  proves  I  was  not  asleep,"  I  replied.  But 
no  one  knew  what  I  meant. 


THE  LITTLE  OLD  LADY  WHO 
LOOKED  UP  THE  ROAD 

BY  EDWARD  N.  TEALL 

They  built  her  of  broomsticks  and  shaped  her 
with  straw 
(Just  two  little  mischievous  lads), 
The  greatest  old  lady  that  ever  you  saw 

(Great  larks  for  two  fun-loving  tads!)  ; 
They  clothed  her  with  garments  long  since  out 

of  mode, 
The  Little  Old  Lady  Who  Looked  Up  the  Road. 

She  stood  in  a  corner  beside  the  front  fence 
(And  how  the  by-passers  did  stare!), 

One  hand  raised  to  shade  her  eyes,  gazing 
intense 
("She  seems  half  alive,  I  declare!"), 

Daylong,  with  an  earnestness  rarely  bestowed, 

The  Little  Old  Lady  Who  Looked  Up  the  Road. 

The  days  came  and  went,  and  the  seasons  flew  by 

(With  two  little  lads  growing  fast), 
And  springtime  or  autumn,  wet  weather  or  dry 

(How  swiftly  one's  boyhood  is  past!), 
Still,  whether  men  garnered  or  whether  men 

sowed. 
The  Little  Old  Lady  looked  straight  up  the 
road. 

The  wind  and  the  rain  and  the  sunlight  of  years 
(Now  one  of  the  lads  wandered  wide) 

She  bore  with  the  patient  endurance  of  seers 
(The  other,  his  brother,  had  died), 

And  whether  it  blossomed  or  whether  it  snowed. 

The  Little  Old  Lady  still  looked  up  the  road. 


One  day  there  was  noise  and  confusion  within 
(The  home  of  the  two  lads,  you  know)  ; 

We  're  moving  away,"  said  a  voice  in  the  din 
(An  echo  of  one  long  ago)  — 

And  then,  as  the  van  creaked  away  with  its  load, 

The  Little  Old  Lady  looked,  sad,  up  the  road. 

What  was  it  she  looked  for,  so  long  and  in  vain? 

(The  lad  who  had  wandered  came  home.) 
Deserted,  who  knows  all  her  story  of  pain? 

("Now  hence  nevermore  shall  I  roam.") 
And  truly  he  paid  all  the  debt  that  he  owed 
The  Little  Old  Lady  Who  Looked  Up  the  Road. 

'Henceforth  nevermore  shall  her  lot  be  neglect!" 

(He  said  to  his  own  little  lads.) 
Now,  rejuvenated  and  lightly  bedecked 

(Great  larks  for  two  fun-loving  tads!), 
Rejoices  again  in  her  foretime  abode, 
The  Little  Old  Lady  Who  Looks  Up  the  Road ! 


SOME  UNFAMILIAR  SEEDS  AND  NUTS 

A  nut  is  a  hard-shelled,  one-seeded  fruit,  such  as 
the  acorn,  chestnut,  beechnut,  and  others  of  this 
type.  A  nut  is  a  fruit,  while  a  seed  is  part  of  a 
fruit.  Many  nut-like  objects  are,  perhaps,  only 
seeds.     The  nutmeg  is  the  single  seed  of  a  fleshy 
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THE  BLOOM  OF  THE  COCOANUT,  TWO  COCOANUTS,  AND 

ONE  OPENED  TO  SHOW,  WITHIN  THE  THICK  HUSK, 

THE  NUT  AS  USUALLY  SEEN. 


COCOANUTS  (AT  RIGHT  AND  LEFT);  THREE  "CABBAGE" 
PALMS  NEAR  THE  CENTER. 

fruit,  which  bursts  in  two  and  shows  the  nutmeg 
surrounded  by  a  coat  (aril)  full  of  holes,  and 
which  we  know  as  "mace."  The  peanut  is  a  bean 
which  ripens  underground  and  is  pleasing  to  our 
taste  only  after  it  has  been  roasted.  Chufas,  or 
"grassnuts,"  are  small  tubers  on  the  roots  of  a 
sedge.  They  are  about  the  size  of  a  raisin,  and  have 
a  pleasant  taste.  This  sedge  is  sometimes  grown 
in  the  garden  for  the  sake  of  these  little  tubers. 
The  "pignuts,"  of  England,  are  also  small  tubers 
which  are  formed  on  the  roots  of  a  plant  belong- 
ing to  the  parsley  family.  The  seeds  of  the  stone- 
pine,  a  tree  growing  in  southern  Europe,  are  used 
as  nuts,  and  are  known  as  "pignons."  The  kernel 
is  oily  and  sweet.  These  seeds  are  borne  in  cones 
similar  to  those  of  all  pines,  and,  when  opened 
carefully,  will  show  the  tree-like  and  branching 
germ  of  the  future  pine.  The  cocoanut  is  the  one- 
celled  seed  of  a  tropical  palm  growing  only  near 
salt  water.  The  seeds  of  another  tropical  tree 
are  the  chocolate  nuts  from  which  the  well-known 
chocolate  is  made.  Vegetable  ivory  is  the  seed 
of  a  tropical  American  palm-tree.  When  dry,  it 
is  hard  and  white,  and  is  then  used  for  some  of 
the  purposes  for  which  true  ivory  is  employed. 

Some  nuts  are  so  familiar  as  to  need  but  brief 
mention.      Among    such    are    the    chestnut;    the. 
chinkapin,  a  small,   roundish  chestnut  about  the 
size  of  a  gooseberry,  with  a  sweet  and  agreeable 
taste,  but  troublesome  to  open  on  account  of  its 
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smallness;  the  horse-chestnut,  a  bitter  and  worth- 
less nut,  rejected  by  man  and  beast;  the  fruit  of 
the  beech-tree,  triangular-shaped  nuts  eaten  by 
certain  animals,  and  used  in  Europe  for  making 
an  illuminating  and  cooking  oil;  they  are  edible, 
but  rather  tasteless. 

The  well-known  Brazil-nut,  or  cream-nut  from 
Brazil,  is  a  large  nut  with  a  solid,  rich,  white 
kernel,  which,  when  fresh,  is  delicious  and  whole- 
some. It  is  often  seen  on  the  fruit-stands  or  at 
the  grocers'  stores.  The  butternut  is  the  nut  of 
the  American  white  walnut.  Its  kernel  is  oily, 
but  edible.  It  is  not  often  seen  for  sale,  but 
usually   must   be   gathered   from   the   tree   itself. 


BRAZIL-NUT    AND    ITS    ODD    COVERING. 
The  top  of  the  picture  shows  the  nut  open  with  seeds  in  place.     In 
the  center,  the  Brazil-nut  as  it  grows.     The  bottom  view  shows  the  s 


poured  out.     These  seeds  are  the  well-known  Brazil-nuts. 


eeds 


The  nut  has  a  thick  shell,  is  deeply  grooved,  and 
is  rough  with  ragged  edges. 

More  uncommon  is  the  fruit  of  a  tropical 
American  tree  known  as  the  cashew-nut.  The 
kernel  is  filled  with  a  milky  juice  of  delicious 
flavor,  but  between  the  two  layers  which  form 
the  shell  is  an  acrid  and  inflammable  oil  which 
must  be  destroyed  by  heating  before  the  nut  can 
be  used.  Even  the  smoke  from  the  roasting  nut 
is  poisonous.    The  cashew  is  rare  in  this  country. 

A  nut  very  frequently  used  for  eating  and 
flavoring  is  the  pistachio,  the  fruit  of  a  small  tree 
from  Asia  Minor.  It  has  a  very  thin  rind,  but 
with  many  bony  partitions  that  make  the  kernel 
rather  difficult  to  dislodge  except  in  small  bits. 

The   areca-nut,    from   a   palm-tree   extensively 


PIGNOLIAS   OR    "PIGNONS 
The  seed  and  cones  of  the  stone- 


pine. 


cultivated  in  the  East  Indies,  is  used  in  this  coun- 
try only  as  a  medicine  for  the  lower  animals.  It 
has  a  smooth  shell,  is  pear-shaped,  about  the  size 
of  a  large  cherry,  and,  when  dry,  is  exceedingly 
hard.  It  is  the  "betel-nut"  of  India,  where  it  is 
chewed,  after  it  has  been  cut  into  thin  slices  and 
rolled,  with  a  pinch  of  lime,  in  the  leaf  of  a  cer- 
tain pepper-tree.  It  colors  the  saliva  blood  red, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  good  for  the  digestion. 

A  peculiar  Chinese  nut,  the  lichi-nut,  is  fre- 
quently seen  here.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  large 
marble,  and  has  a  thin  but  tough  shell.  Within  is 
a  soft,  sticky  mass  around  a  single  pit  resembling 
a  large  raisin  in  size  .and  appearance,  and  having 
a  rather  unpleasant,  smoky  taste. 

Another  edible  nut  from  China  is  often  sold 
by  some  of  our  sidewalk  merchants  under  the 
name  of  buffalo-nut,  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
head  of  that  animal,  the  two  curving  horns  of 
the  nut  being  rather  suggestive  of  the  buffalo's 


THE    EDIBLE    KERNEL   OF   THE    STONE-PINE. 

Showing  the  tiny  plant  within  the  nut  and    also    (at   the   right)    this 

plant  "opened." 

horns.  It  is  highly  esteemed  in  China,  where  it 
is  known  as  Ling  or  Leng,  and  where  it  is  exten- 
sively cultivated.  It  is  the  fruit  of  an  aquatic 
plant    belonging   to    the    family    of    the    evening 
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primroses.  It  is  also  referred  to  as  the  water- 
caltrop,  the  water-chestnut,  or  simply  as  the 
water-nut. 

A  long  list  of  strange  and  interesting  nuts  and 


THE    LICHI-NUT,     A    FAVORITE     OF    THE    CHINESE    PEOPLE. 

seeds  could  be  prepared  for  the  reader's  amuse- 
ment and  instruction,  but  these  are  enough  to 
show  that  the  subject  is  worth  investigating,  and 
that  much  valuable  information  could  be  obtained 
by  making  a  careful  study  of  it. 

THE  SPECTACLED  BEAR  AT  THE  NEW 
YORK  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK 

There  are  two  American  species  of  bear  which 
have  never  been  taken  alive,  and  are  known  to 
science  only  by  their  skins.  They  are  the  glacier 
bear  (Ursus  emmonsi)  of  Alaska  and  the  inland 
white  bear  (U.  kermodei)  of  British  Columbia. 

In  the  Old  World,  the  parti-colored  bear  of 
Tibet   (Aeluropus)   is  also  unknown  in  captivity. 

On  at  least  three  or  four  occasions,  the  spec- 
tacled bear  (Ursus  ornatus)  of  the  Andes  has  for 
brief  periods  been  exhibited  in  zoological  gardens. 
In  the  past  fifteen  years,  during  which  many  tours 
have  been  made  to  the  zoological  gardens  of 
Europe  by  American  zoologists,  we  have  seen  but 
one  specimen.  That  was  in  1903,  in  the  Amster- 
dam Garden.  We  have  not  heard  of  a  specimen 
having  been  exhibited  in  North  America  before 
the  arrival  of  the  one  now  here. 

During  the  past  eleven  years,  our  efforts  to 
secure  a  spectacled  bear  have  been  persistent  and 
continuous.  Every  person  bound  for  South 
America,  and  offering  to  procure  for  us  any  ani- 
mal from  that  continent,  has  been  importuned  to 
procure  an  Ursus  ornatus.  After  years  of  wait- 
ing and  many  disappointments,  Mr.  Edgar 
Beecher  Bronson,  author  of  "In  Closed  Terri- 
tory," finally  procured,  in  Quito,  Ecuador,  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  species  so  long  desired.  It  was 
obtained  from  Don  Segundo  Espinoza  de  los 
•  Monteros,  Governor  of  the  Panoptico,  at  Quito, 
and  is  now  about  two  years  old.  The  long  and 
difficult  matter  of  transportation  from  Quito  to 
New  York  was  accomplished  through  the  active 


cooperation  and  personal  attention  of  Consul 
Dietrich,  of  Guayaquil,  Consul  Snyder,  of 
Panama,  and  the  officers  of  the  Panama  Steam- 
ship Company,  both  afloat  and  ashore.  The  bear 
arrived  at  the  park  on  January  9,  in  perfect  con- 
dition. 

Frederico,  as  we  have  named  him  (Ursus  orna- 
tus), is  jet  black,  of  rather  slender  build,  with  a 
long,  "rangy"  body,  very  long  feet,  small  ears 
placed  far  apart,  semicircular  claws  of  large  size 
for  a  small  bear,  and  on  his  face  and  throat  the 
strange  white  markings  from  which  the  species 
takes  its  name.  Instead  of  the  usual  complete 
circle  of  white  surrounding  each  eye,  the  ring  is 
broken  above,  while  on  the  cheek  a  broad,  white 
band  extends  downward  to  the  throat,  where  it 
meets  a  cross-bar  of  white.  From  this  half-col- 
lar, two  closely  parallel  bars  of  white  extend 
down  the  throat  to  the  breast.  Frederico's  height 
at  the  shoulder  is  about  thirty-two  inches,  and 
his  weight  must  be  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds. 

Regarding  the  life  history  of  Ursus  ornatus, 
very  little  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  it  in- 
habits the  Andes  of  Ecuador  and  Peru. 

Beside  Ursus  ornatus  we  have  another  interest- 
ing subspecies,  Ursus  ornatus  thomasi,  from  the 
Ancles  of  southern  Colombia,  in  which  the  facial 
markings  all  are  wanting,  and  with  no  white 
feature  save  a  light  gray  patch  under  the  lower 
jaw.  This  specimen  is  of  about  the  same  age  as 
Frederico,  but  is  much  smaller.    Frederico  is  very 


FRF.DF.RICO,    THF,    "SPECTACLED"    BEAR. 
This  photograph  and  the  next  are  from  the  New  York  Zoological  Society. 

tame,  and  indulges  in  several  tricks,  one  of  which 
is  jumping  repeatedly,  like  a  bucking  horse. 
At  present  these  two  bears  are  shown  in  the 
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A   PROFILE   VIEW    OF   THE    SPECTACLED   BEAR. 

Small-Mammal  House,  but  they  will  shortly  be 
removed  to  one  of  the  large  bear  dens,  and  quar- 
tered together. 

W.  T.  H.,  in  the  "Zoological  Society  Bulletin." 

A  REMARKABLE  FUNGUS 

David  Fairchild,  M.Sc,  in  charge  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  writes  in  regard  to 
the  accompanying  picture : 

"This  mushroom,  the  'Dictyophora,'  or  'net- 
bearer,'  grows  in  the  jungles  of  Java,  where  it 
frequently  attains  a  height  of  six  or  eight  inches. 
I  tried  to  photograph  it  by  time  exposure,  but 
failed,  for  the  reason  that  it  grew  so  rapidly  dur- 
ing the  exposure,  that  the  outlines  were  blurred 
on  the  plate  !  The  accompanying  photograph  was 
accordingly  taken  by  'quick  exposure,'  almost  a 
snap-shot. 

"  'Dictyophora'  propagates  itself  by  means  of 
insects,  and  its  whole  appearance  is  accordingly 
designed  to  appeal  to  the  eyes  and  appetites  of 
flies.  Both  the  stem  and  the  billowy  veil,  or 
'net,'  from  which  it  gets  its  name,  are  pure  white, 
—  a  color  which  is  most  attractive  to  the  fly,— 
while  the  hood  at  the  top  of  the  stem  consists  of 


a  greenish,  sticky  mass,  that  gives  out  a  dis- 
agreeable and  offensive  odor. 

"This  odor,  which  can  be  detected  for  rods,  at- 
tracts swarms  of  flies,  who  gorge  themselves  on 
the  mushroom  in  the  belief  that  they  are  enjoying 
a  delicious  bit  of  decayed  vegetable  life.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  only  eating  millions  of 
mushroom  spores,  which  are  deposited  elsewhere 
and  provide  for  the  propagation  of  this  species." 

This  statement  was  sent  to  Professor  Charles 
Ff.  Peck,  Albany,  Xew  York,  an  expert  on  fun- 
gous growths,  and  he  replies : 

"The  inquiry  concerning  the  rapidity  of  devel- 
opment of  the  phalloid  fungus  figured  therein  is 
a  perfectly  natural  one,  for  this  marvelous  growth 
seems  at  first  thought  too  great  to  be  credible. 
Nevertheless  these  fungi  grow  very  rapidly  when 
they  have  begun  to  elongate  their  stems.  In  Mr. 
C.  G.  Lloyd's  Mycological  Notes  No.  28,  October, 
1907,  page  354,  he  illustrates  photographically  the 
development  of  Phallus  aurantiacus,  which  in  one 
minute  lengthened  its  stem  from  six  lines  to 
twenty-one  lines.  The  actual  increase  in  length 
was  fifteen  lines,  or  one  and  one  quarter  inches 
in  one  minute.  This  is  not  the  same  species  as 
that  called  'the  Dictyophora'  in  your  example,  but 


THE   QUICK-GROWING   FUNGUS    "DICTYOPHORA, 
OR    "  NETBEARER." 

it  is  a  confirmation  of  the  probable  correctness  of 
the  surprising  statement  made  by  Dr.  Fairchild. 
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PICTURES  IN   STONE  BY  ANCIENT 
INDIANS 

Carvings  of  pictures  or  inscriptions  on  a  rock, 
especially  those  that  are  prehistoric,  are  known 
as  petroglyphs.  We  have  received  from  Carl  C. 
Donaldson  of  Richmond,  Ohio,  several  photo- 
graphs of  Indian  petroglyphs.  Mr.  Donaldson 
writes : 

"I  am  sending  herewith  some  photographs  of 
Indian  carvings  on  Indian  Rock  near  Smith's 
Ferry,  Ohio.  Owing  to  the  position  of  the  rock 
on  which  the  carvings  were  made,  it  was  very 
difficult  to  get  perfect  pictures  of  them.  The 
rock  is  in  the  bed  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  the 
water  was  exceedingly  low  at  that  time,  but  per- 


PREHISTORIC    INDIAN    STONE    PICTURES, 
OR    "PETROGLYPHS." 

haps  never  again  will  those  carvings,  which  were 
made  by  the  red  inhabitants  of  this  country,  be 
seen,  for  there  is  now  in  construction  a  dam, 
which  will  keep  the  rock  covered  by  water. 

"As  to  the  genuineness  of  the  carvings,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  made  by  Indians, 
as  the  oldest  settlers  say  the  carvines  were  there 


when  they  came,  and  the  Indians  who  were  here 
when  the  oldest  settlers  came  said  that  they  could 
not  remember  by  whom  they  were  made.  This 
seems  to   point   to   some   prehistoric   race.     The 


MORE  STRANGE  ROCK  CARVINGS. 

'History  of  Jefferson  County,'  published  this 
summer,  says  that  these  carvings  were  made  by 
the  nomadic  or  wandering  Indian,  and  also  states 
that  one  carving  resembles  the  'thunder-bird'  of 
the  Ojibwa  of  Canada.  There  are  casts  of  these 
carvings  on  exhibition  at  the  Carnegie  Museum 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  These  were  also 
exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago." 

The  pictures  and  Mr.  Donaldson's  letter  were  re- 
ferred to  several  experts  in  such  matters,  and  the 
two  following  comments  seem  to  verify  his  claim: 

From  Harlan  I.  Smith  of  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  New  York  City: 

"I  believe  the  petroglyphs  on  the  rocks  of  Ohio 
River  at  Smith's  Ferry  are  genuine  Indian  work. 

"Judging  from  these  photographs,  it  seems  that 
the  petroglyphs  have  been  painted  white  in  order 
that  they  may  show  in  the  photographs.  I  think 
I  detect  in  the  pictures  several  petroglyphs  which 


AN    EXTENSIVE    VIEW    OF    THE    ROCK    PICTURES. 
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have  not  been  painted.  More  satisfactory  pic- 
tures can  be  made  by  shading  the  shadow  side  of 
the  petroglyph  instead  of  painting  it  white,  but 
this  would  take  a  good  deal  of  time  and  judg- 
ment. The  character  of  the  petroglyphs,  of 
course,  is  somewhat  modified  by  the  crudeness  of 
the  application  of  white.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
other  carvings  more  recently  made  by  visiting 
white  people,  which  may  disfigure,  or  even  in 
some  cases  be  confused  with,  the  old  Indian 
work." 

From  W.  de  C.  Ravenel,  Administrative  Assis- 
tant, Smithsonian  Institution,  United  States  Na- 
tional Museum,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

"Your  letter  was  referred  to  Mr.  William  H. 
Holmes,  Head  Curator  of  Anthropology.  In  re- 
ply he  states  that  the  Smith's  Ferry  petroglyphs 
have  not,  to  his  knowledge,  been  placed  on  record 
in  any  published  work.  If  the  opportunity  arises, 
he  suggests  that  they  should  be  copied  with  great 


kitchen  is  the  china-closet,  where  such  dishes  are 
kept  as  are  needed  for  simple  housekeeping.  The 
squirrels  in  the  vicinity  prefer  this  closet  for  a 
nesting-place    to    all    other    places    in    the    cabin. 


ANOTHER    PETROGLYPH,  PROBABLY  AN 
PICTURE   OF  A   TURTLE. 

care.  The  photographs  accompanying  your  let- 
ter, adds  Mr.  Holmes,  serve  to  show  that  the 
engraved  figures  are  of  the  usual  aboriginal  types, 
but  he  does  not  consider  that  the  record  is  suffi- 
ciently accurate  to  serve  scientific  purposes.  He 
thinks,  however,  that  it  would  be  well  to  publish 
these  photographs,  if  you  have  publication  in 
view,  so  that  in  case  no  further  opportunity  is 
afforded  to  examine  them,  the  fact  of  their  oc- 
currence at  this  place  will  not  be  entirely  lost." 

THE   SQUIRRELS   IN    THE   CUPBOARD 

Back  in  the  woods  some  five  or  six  miles  from 
Stamford,  Connecticut,  is  the  unique  and  pic- 
turesque log-cabin  of  Mr.  Fitch  A.  Hoyt,  to  which 
he  goes  for  rest  and,  on  account  of  his  interest 
in  nature,  as  a  relief  from  the  cares  of  business. 
But  certain  cares  and  troubles  at  this  cabin  are 
caused  by  the  squirrels.     In  one  corner  of  the 


THE    SQUIRREL    NEST    IN    THE    CHINA-CLOSET. 

They  build  on  the  shelves,  and  in  their  scram- 
blings  knock  over  and  roll  off  the  glassware 
and  the  crockery.  Efforts  have  been  made  to 
keep  them  out,  but  they  gnaw  through  the  boards, 
and  persist  in  getting  into  that  particular  corner. 
They  carry  in  great  masses  of  cloth  and  news- 
papers, strip  them  up,  strew  them  about,  and  tuck 
them  into  cozy  beds  to  suit  themselves.  Above 
we  see  the  result  of  their  mischievous  work. 

ANOTHER  REMARKABLE  TREE  ARCH 

The  accompanying  photograph  shows  an  elm- 
tree  almost  isolated  in  a  meadow,  where,  by  a 
freak  of  nature  or  as  the  result  of  an  accident, 
it  has  formed  a  living  arch.    When  it  was  young, 


A   CURIOUS    ARCH    IN    AN    ELM-TREE. 

one  of  the  branches  probably  was  broken,  its  free 
end  becoming  rooted  in  the  earth.  Notice  that 
the  main  trunk  is  larger  at  the  top  of  the  arch 
than  at  the  ground.— Harry  G.  Phister. 
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THE  SHELLS  OF  SNAKE  EGGS 

Windsor,  Conn. 
Dear  St.   Nicholas  :    At  this  same  time   I  am  sending 
a   box    with    some    eggs    in    it.      Two    men    found   them 
about  a   foot  underground,   while  they  were  digging  in 
gravel.     They  said  they  were  snake's  eggs.     Were  they 


THE  SHELLS  OF  THE  EGGS  OF  THE  FLAT- 
HEADED  "ADDER." 

right,  and  what  kind  are  they  ?  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  your  "Nature  and  Science,"  and  I  thought 
others  might  be  interested  in  this. 

Your  affectionate  reader, 

Jennie  Cary. 

The  eggs  are  apparently  those  of  the  flat-headed 
"adder."  This  snake  often  burrows  a  foot  or  so 
in  the  soft  ground  before  depositing  the  eggs. — 
Raymond  L.  Ditmars. 

BUTTERFLIES:  RAIN  PROTECTION  AND 
LENGTH  OF  LIFE 

Limington,  Me. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  should  very  much  like  to  know 
if  rain  kills  butterflies,  and  have  not  found  out  yet,  so 
I  thought  I  would  write  and  ask  you.  I  have  found 
dead  butterflies  and  wondered  if  the  rain  killed  them. 
I  should  also  like  to  know  how  long  they  usually  live. 
Your  interested  reader, 

Ruth  S.  Strong. 

As  insects  are  very  sensitive  to  changes  in  the 
temperature,  they  feel  the  approach  of  a  rain  and 
take  shelter  in  time  to  protect  themselves ;  so 
with  butterflies.  They  take  shelter  and  rest  with 
lightly  closed  wings  in  such  a  manner  that  rain 
would  not  affect  them.  A  violent  rain-storm 
would,  of  course,  batter  them  fatally. 

We  may  see  some  species  of  butterflies  almost 
all  summer,  but  that  does  not  indicate  that  the 
same  individuals  have  been  flying  the  whole  sea- 
son. If  we  watch  them  carefully  in  nature  we 
shall  find  that  they  merely  belong  to  several  gen- 
erations or  broods,  each  succeeding  each  other 
with  shorter  or  longer  intervals.  A  butterfly 
does  not  usually  live  longer  than  a  few  weeks. 


WHY  GLUE  HOLDS  THINGS  TOGETHER 

Bloomington,  III. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  If  you  will  please  tell  me  why  glue 
holds   things   together   in    your   "Because   We    Want   to 
Know,"  many  readers,   as  well  as  myself,  will  be  much 
obliged. 

Leroy  W.  Yolton  (age  io>. 

The  water  used  with  the  glue  evaporates,  and 
leaves  the  glue  solid ;  and  as  the  liquid  enters 
into  the  pores  of  the  object,  or  comes  in  very 
close  contact  with  it,  the  object  and  the  glue  be- 
come one  solid  mass.  Then  the  two  objects  are 
bound  together  by  the  same  strength  that  the  glue 
had  in  its  solid  state. 

GROWTH  OF  A  PLANT  THROUGH  DEAD  LEAVES 

Spokane,  Wash. 
Dear    St.    Nicholas  :     I    found   this   specimen   growing 
out  in  our  yard.     I  have  sent  it  along  with  this  mail. 
I    don't    quite    understand    how   the    plant    could    be    so 
strong  as  to  break  its  way  through  those  leaves. 
Your  very  much  interested  reader, 

Anna  L.  Roberts  (age  13). 

A  growing  plant  has  much  strength.  A  tree 
may  split  a  rock.     An  agricultural  college  once 


A    GROWING    PLANT    WHICH    PIERCED    AND    RAISED 
SEVERAL   DEAD    LEAVES. 

"harnessed"   a   squash   and   showed   that   it  had 
power  to  lift  a  great  weight. 

In  your  plant,  the  strength  displayed  does  not 
seem  so  remarkable  as  the  novelty  of  growth.  It 
seems  even  funny— one  of  nature's  jokes! 
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WHY  METALS  AND  MARBLE  FEEL  COLD 

Cleveland,  Oh  to. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  Will  you  please  tell  me  why  iron, 
steel,  and  marble  feel  colder  than  wood  when  you  touch 
them  ?     I  often  notice  this. 

Yours  truly, 

Helen  Stevens  (age  12). 

The  metals  and  the  marble  are  better  conduc- 
tors of  heat  than  is  wood.  They  take  the  heat 
rapidly  from  your  hand,  and  thus  the  cold  feel- 
ing is  produced.  Even  if  the  wood  is  much  colder 
than  your  hand,  it  is  so  poor  a  conductor  of  heat 
that  it  does  not  produce  so  marked  a  feeling  of 
cold  as  do  the  metals  in  the  same  temperature. 

THE  "  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA  "  IN  SHELLS 

Wilmington,  Del. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :   I  would  like  to  know  what  causes 
the   sound   as   of   distant   thunder   and   the   roar   of   the 
sea  in  the  shells  when  you  hold  them  to  your  ears.     It 
can  be  heard  more  distinctly  in  the  large  shells. 
Your  loving  reader, 

Helen  Gawthrop. 

The  noise  of  distant,  or  rumbling,  thunder  is 
simply  sound  reflected,  or  thrown  back,  by  the 
clouds  and  other  objects.  It  is  really  the  echo  of 
'  thunder.  The  sound  in  the  shell  may  also  be  ex- 
plained as  an  echo.  It  is  not  the  sound  of  the 
roaring  sea,  but  only  the  reflection,  from  the 
inner  surface  of  the  shell,  of  some  of  the  many 
noises  with  which  the  air  is  always  filled. — 
A.  C.  S. 

HOT  WATER  BAG  LOSING  HEAT 

Paris.  France. 
Dear   St.    Nicholas  :     Would   you   please   tell   me   if   a 
hot   water  bag   gives   out   or   loses   its   heat   when   it   is 
warming  something — more  than   it  would   otherwise   do 
if  it  were  left  alone  ? 

Your  interested  reader, 

Mark  L.  Gerstle,  Jr.  (age  13). 

The  length  of  time  for  a  bag  containing  hot 
water  to  radiate  its  heat  depends  on  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  surrounding  material  and  the  ability 
of  that  material  to  absorb  or  carry  away  the 
heat.  Against  cold  iron  (a  good  conductor)  it 
would  give  off  its  heat  much  faster  than  when 
in  the  open  air  or  resting  against  wood.  A  hot 
water  bag  in  contact  with  a  person  in  bed  would 
not  part  with  its  heat  as  fast  as  in  open  air, 
because  the  temperature  in  the  bed  is  higher  than 
that  of  the  air.  This  is  true,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  human  body  is  a  better  conductor 
than  air,  but  the  higher  temperature  of  the  body 
more  than  offsets  its  better  conducting  power. 

A  bag  filled  with  hot  water  is  always  warming 
something,  when  that  "something"  (air,  clothes, 
or  person)  is  colder  than  the  water.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  itself  absorb  heat  were  the 
"something"  warmer  than  the  water  in  the  bag. 


A  REMARKABLE  TWIN  TREE 

Flushing,  L.   I. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  Inclosed  you  will  find  a  picture  of 
a  very  queer  tree.     It  is  a  locust-tree  and  about  twenty- 
two   feet  tall.      Please   explain   to   me,   if   it   is  possible, 
how  it  came  to  grow  this  way. 

Elita  Wotherspoon. 


THE    TWIN    TREE. 

Perhaps  the  union  was  an  aerial  root  and  the 
smaller  tree  a  "shoot"  from  that.  There  are  other 
ways  by  which  it  may  have  been  formed. 

PINK  SUNRISE  AND  SUNSET 

Jamaica  Plain.  Mass. 
Dear    St.    Nicholas  :     I    wonder   if   you   could   tell   me 
why   the   sun    is   pink   when   it    rises,    and    why    it   goes 
down  pink  also.     If  you  could  answer  this  question  for 
me,  I  would  be  more  than  obliged. 

Your   sincere    reader, 

Ruth  M.  Petus. 

As  every  one  knows,  the  white  light  of  the  sun 
is  made  up  of  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow — red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet. 
A  prism  breaks  up  this  white  light  into  these 
spectrum  colors,  in  the  order  named  above ;  this 
is  the  reason  why  the  prisms,  or  triangular  pieces 
of  glass,  on  a  chandelier  sometimes  show  these 
beautiful  colors. 

When  the  sun  is  rising  or  setting,  its  rays 
come  to  us  through  a  great  thickness  of  our 
earth's  atmosphere.  This  air  absorbs  the  violet 
and  blue  end  of  the  spectrum.  The  greater  the 
thickness  of  atmosphere,  the  more  is  the  light 
absorbed.  When  rising  or  setting,  the  sun's 
light  reaches  our  eyes  with  the  blue  and  violet 
absorbed,  and  the  resulting  color  is  reddish  or 
pink.  — S.  A.  Mitchell. 


HOW  JACK   AND  JILL   MADE   THE   COAST 

(A   New  England  Mother  Goose) 

BY  CAROLINE  S.  ALLEN 


Jack  and  Jill  were  twins,  you  know,  and  looked 
exactly  alike,  excepting  that  Jack  had  short, 
curly  hair  and  Jill  had  long,  straight  hair.  They 
lived  in  the  country,  and  were  out-of-doors 
nearly  all  the  time,  and  so  their  cheeks  were 
very  rosy,  and  their  clothes  apt  to  be  too  small. 
My,  how  they  grew  ! 

The  house  where  Jack  and  Jill  lived  was  a 
long  way  from  any  other  house,  except  the  little 
one  where  Tommy  Tittlemouse  lived.  So  they 
seldom  played  with  other  children.  But  one  win- 
ter day  — it  was  just  a  week  before  Christmas- 
Jill  came  running  out  to  the  barn.  Jack  was  sit- 
ting in  the  barn,  mending  one  of  the  runners  of 
his  sled. 

"Oh,  Jack!"  cried  Jill. 

"Don't  shake  me!"  said  Jack.  "I  'm  trying  to 
nail  this  runner  on." 

"But  guess  who  's  coming  to  visit  us!" 

"Cinderella?" 

"No,  she  has  to  stay  at  home,  and  do  all  the 
work." 

"Bobby  Shaftoe?" 

"No,  he  has  gone  to  sea." 

"Is  it  Mary,  then?" 
^^  "No,  and  I  'm  glad  it  's  not.     She  's  quite  too 

contrary !" 

"Who  is  coming,  Jill  ?" 

"Why,  little  Miss  Muffett !" 

"Oh,  bother!"  said  Jack,  throwing  down  his 
hammer.  "She  won't  be  any  fun !  A  girl  that  's 
afraid  of  even  a  spider!" 

"I  'm  sure  she  would  n't  be  afraid  now,"  said 

Jill.    "When  that  big  spider  sat  down  beside  her, 

she  was  a  little  bit  of  a  girl,  almost  a  baby.     So 

no  wonder  she  ran  away." 

Just  then  the  mother  of  Jack  and  Jill  came  out  to  the    barn.      She    told   them  quite  a  lot  about 

little  Miss  Muffett.     She  said  Miss  Muffett  lived  in  a  great  big  city,  many  miles  away. 
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"This  will  be  the  first  time  she  has  stayed  in 
the  country.  So  you  must  try  to  make  her  have 
a  very  jolly  time." 

"I  hope  she  can  skate,"  said  Jill. 

"I  '11  take  her  coasting  on  my  sled,"  said  Jack, 
"if  only  it  snows." 

"It  feels  like  snow  now,"  said  his  mother. 

And,  sure  enough !  soon  soft  flakes,  like  downy 
white  feathers,  floated  from  the  sky.  At  first 
they  fell  slowly,  but  before  long  they  came  so 
fast  and  thick,  it  was  like  a  giant  pillow-fight. 

The  next  day  little  Miss  Muffett  came  from 
the  city.  It  had  stopped  snowing.  When  she  had 
eaten  dinner  with  Jack  and  Jill,  they  all  ran  out- 
of-doors  and  tried  to  make  a  coast.  And  my, 
what  a  good  time  they  had  digging  that  coast ! 
They  heaped  the  snow  on  both  sides  of  the  path, 
which  was  a  very  long  one,  and  when  it  was  done 
it  was  time  to  go  into  the  house. 

Jack's  father  saw  that  he  looked  sober. 

"What  's  the  matter,  my  boy  ?"  he  asked. 

"It  won't  be  much  of  a  coast,"  said  Jack,  "the 
snow  is  too  soft." 

But  at  that  moment  the  supper-bell  rang,  so 
nothing  more  was  said  about  the  coast. 

Father  sat  at  one  end  of  the  supper-table,  and 
Mother  sat  at  the  other  end.  Little  Miss  Muffett 
and  Jack  sat  at  one  side,  and  Jill  sat  opposite 
them.  They  had  griddle-cakes  for  supper,  with 
maple-syrup.  And  the  griddle-cakes  were  steam- 
ing hot,  and  very  good.  But  everybody  was 
thirsty,  and  there  was  no  water  on  the  table. 

"Oh,  dear !"  said  the  mother,  "I  forgot  the 
water,  and  our  well  is  dry.  Jack  and  Jill,  you  '11 
have  to  go  up  the  hill  and  fetch  a  pailful." 

So  Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill.  They  went 
to  Mrs.  Tittlemouse's  house.  And  Mrs.  Tittle- 
mouse  gladly  filled  their  pail  with  water,  for  her 
well  was  not  dry. 

Then  the  twins  started  home  again.  "Let  's 
walk  down  the  coast,"  said  Jack. 

"All  right,"  said  Jill. 

But  just  then  they  thought  of  the  steaming  hot 
griddle-cakes  and  the  maple-syrup.  Jack  and  Jill 
were  as  hungry  as  two  little  bears.  So  they  ran 
as  fast  as  they  could.  And  just  as  they  started 
Jack  fell  down,  giving  his  head  a  great  bump.  Jill 
came  tumbling  after.  The  pail  tipped  over,  and 
away  ran  the  water  all  the  way  clown  the  coast. 

Do  you  think  Jack  cried?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Up 
he  got,  and  home  did  trot,  as  fast  as  he  could 
caper.  Still,  it  was  a  huge  bump.  So  when  he 
went  to  bed  his  mother  bound  it  up  nicely  with 
vinegar  and  brown  paper. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  Mrs.  Tittlemouse  sent 
Tommy  down  with  another  pail  of  water. 
Tommy  went  slowly  and  with  great  care,  so  he 
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did  not  fall  down.  When  he  got  to  the  house 
where  Jack  and  Jill  lived,  supper  was  over  and 
the  family  was  thirstier  than  ever.  So  every  one 
was  glad  to  get  a  nice  drink  of  cold  water. 

Now  little  Miss  Muffett's  place  at  table  was 
opposite  a  window.  From  this  window  the  snowy 
hill  could  be  plainly  seen.  And  at  breakfast 
next  morning,  little  Miss  Muffett  kept  looking  out 
of  the  window.  For  it  was  a  lovely  day,  all  blue 
and  white,  like  all  fine  days  in  the  winter-time. 

Pretty  soon  Miss  Muffett  gave  a  joyful  start. 
Jill  turned  her  head,  and  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow. She  clapped  her  hands.  Then  Jack  looked 
out.  He  jumped  out  of  his  chair,  and  shouted 
"Hurrah  !"  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

For  who  would  not  start,  and  clap,  and  shout 
hurrah  ?  The  coast  lay  like  a  silver  ribbon  in  the 
sun.  Where  the  pail  of  water  had  run  over  the 
snow  was  a  clear  path  of  shining  ice.  There 
would  be  fine  coasting  that  day.    And  all  because 

Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill 
To  fetch  a  pail  of  water. 


"THE    SNOW    WAS    A    CLEAR    PATH    OF    SHINING 


In  this  month's  contributions,  as  in  those  for  September, 
the  young  photographers  have  come  strongly  to  the  fore; 
but  their  claim  for  preeminence  is  disputed  more  closely 
by  the  young  rhymers  of  the  League,  or,  as  we  may  justly 
say,  our  poets,  for  the  subject,  "  Drifting,"  seems  to  have 
appealed  to  them  in  many  ways,  and  the  verses  sent  in  are 
all  of  exceptionally  good  quality,  while  the  two  on  pages 
1 139  and  1 143  are  remarkable  indeed,  and  deserving  of  the 
highest  praise. 

Then,  too,  the  home  spirit,  or  the  magic  inspiration  of 
the  word  "home,"  has  been  conveyed  very  successfully  in 
prose,  under  the  title  "  Home  Again,"  and  some  of  these 
little   stories    are   quaint   and   unique,    and    all    admirably 


written.  We  regret  that  many,  almost  as  excellent,  were 
again  crowded  out  for  lack  of  space. 

But  the  camera-lovers  were  most  active,  and  literally 
carried  us  "Down  on  the  Farm"  by  a  veritable  flood  of 
beautiful  little  pastoral  scenes,  photographically  perfect, 
and  uncommonly  well  selected,  so  unusual,  in  fact,  that 
we  were  sorry  we  did  not  have  another  extra  page  to  repro- 
duce some  of  the  many  artistic  gems  we  were  forced  to 
omit. 

However,  the  array  of  good  things  presented  this  month 
speaks  for  itself,  and  gives  just  an  inkling  of  the  excellent 
character  of  all  the  contributions.  Our  little  members  are 
to  be  congratulated.     The  League  has  never  been  better. 


PRIZE-WINNERS,  COMPETITION  No.   140 

In  making  the  awards,  contributors'  ages  are  considered. 

PROSE.     Gold  badge,  Bessie  A.  Chown  (age  16),  Kingston,  Canada. 

Silver  badges,  Helen  Stearns  (age  15),  Hamilton,  N.  Y. ;  Donald  Q.  Palmer  (age  15),  Ridgefield  Park,  N.  J. 

VERSE.     Gold  badge,  Doris  F.  Halman  (age  15),  Brookline,  Mass. 

Silver  badges,  Ruth  S.  Strong  (age  13),   Limington,   Me.  ;    Charles  Bradt  (age  10),  Pittsburgh,   Pa.  ;    Bertha  E, 

Walker  (age  16),  South  Pasadena,  Cal.  ;   Rowena  Lamy  (age  16),  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  B.  W.  I. 

DRAWINGS.      Silver  badges,   Phyllis   Kennedy   (age   12),    St.    Paul,    Minn.;    Aline  M.   Crook   (age   17),   Bolton, 

England;  Elinor  G.   Smith  (age  15),  Brooklyn,    N.   Y.  ;    Clara  C.  S.  Perot  (age  16),  Norristown,   Pa.;  Olive  M. 

Smith  (age  17),  New  York  City. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.     Silver  badges,  Helen  T.  Nesbitt  (age  13),  Ashton,  Md.  ;  Louis  K.  Ross  (age  14),  Davenport, 

la.;  Mildred  Birdsall  (age  14),  Detroit,  Mich.;  Pauline  B.  Flach  (age  15),  Ostra  Stenby,  Sweden;  Ambrose  Mac- 

donald  (age  12),  Oakland,  Cal.;  Harry  Dole  (age  17),   Berwyn,   111.;  Helen  Thomas  (age   14),   Montclair,   N.  J.  ; 

Irene  H.  Lathrop  (age  17),  Canaan  Center,  N.  H. ;  Constance  Quinby  (age  13),  Newark,  N.  J.  ;  F.  Cooley  Eveleth 

(age  14),  Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 

PUZZLE-MAKING.     Silver  badge,  Edith  Pierpont  Stickney  (age  12),  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

PUZZLE  ANSWERS.     Gold  badge,  Harry  Guthmann  (age  14),  East  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Silver  badge,  Theodore  H.  Ames  (age  14),  Bradley  Beach,  N.  J. 


'DOWN  ON  THE  FARM.    BY  HEATH  DUDLEY, 
AGE  16. 


'DOWN  ON  THE  FARM.     BY  EUGENIA 
A.  LEE,  AGE  13. 


DOWN  ON  THE  FARM.     BY  HARRY  DOLE, 
AGE  17.   (SILVER  BADGE.) 
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DRIFTING 

BY   DORIS    F.    HALMAN    (AGE    1 5) 

{Gold  Badge) 
Silver  and  blue, 
Silver  and  blue, 
Lazy  ripples  and  shimmering  spray  ; 
Morning  meadows  aglance  with  dew ; 
A  bluejay  flying  above  me,  too  ; 
And  my  boat  is  gliding  away,  away  ! 

Yellow  and  green, 
Yellow  and  green, 
Depths  of  forest,  now  come,  now  gone  ; 
Sunbeams  sifting  through  clefts  unseen  ; 
Leaves  of  every  shade  and  sheen  ; 
And  gently  rocking,  my  boat  sails  on. 

Crimson  and  gray, 
Crimson  and  gray, 
Cliffs  that  tower  to  spire  and  dome  ; 

And  rugged  rocks,  where  the  red  lights  play ; 
A  wonder-sky,  and  the  close  of  day  ; 
And  my  boat  is  turning  toward  home,  toward 
home. 

Sable  and  gold, 
Sable  and  gold, 
Shades  and  silence  ;  the  whole  world  still  ; 
The  moon-track  down  from  the  sky  unrolled  : 
My  boat  is  beached,  and  my  tale  is  told  ; 
My  drifting  over,  past  field  and  hill. 


"down  on  the  farm."     by  Constance  quinby,  age  13. 
(silver  badge.)  . 

HOME  AGAIN 

BY    BESSIE   A.    CHOWN    (AGE    l6) 

{Gold  Badge) 
Far  up  in  the  clouds,  a  little  speck  is  flying  swiftly 
homeward.  If  we  were  near,  we  would  hear  the  busy 
buzz,  buzz  of  its  tiny  wings,  as  it  carries  home  a  full 
carload  of  pollen  and  sweet  nectar,  the  efforts  of  a  hard 
but  pleasant  day's  work  among  the  flowers.  But  the 
secret  is  out,  for  who  could  this  little  traveler,  that 
carries  pollen  and  nectar,  be,  but  Mr.  Bee? 

At  last  Bee  Village  appears  far  below,  but  the  archi- 
tect has  certainly  not  shown  much  artistic  ability,  for 
each  pottage  looks  just  exactly  like  its  neighbor,  and 
our  little  friend  must  certainly  have  counted  to  see 
whether  his  was  the  first,  or  whatever  number  it  may 
be,  in  the  street,  for  he  does  not  hesitate  a  moment, 
but,  settling  gently  down,  walks  sedately  in  through 
the  tiny  door  of  his  chosen  mansion,  very  likely  as  glad 
as  we  to  be  home  again  after  a  hard  day's  work. 


You  say,  "What  a  funny  home!" 

It  is  certainly  sweet  and  clean  however,  although 
there  are  so  many  children  ;  you  'd  think  they  would 
untidy  and  muss  up  the  little  inch-wide  rooms.  Per- 
haps the  reason  they  don't,  is  because  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  tiny  cupboards  in  the  honeycomb  walls. 

Mr.  Bee  says,  "Good  evening,"  to  his  many  brothers 


"DOWN    ON   THE    FARM."       BY    PAULINE    B.    FLACH,    AGE    15. 
(SILVER  BADGE.) 

and  sisters,  and  then  tidily  puts  away  his  supply  of 
pollen  and  nectar  in  some  of  the  little  cupboards.  Per- 
haps after  that  he  has  his  supper,  a  very  simple  one, 
composed  chiefly  of  bread,  but  a  different  kind  from 
ours,  for  it  is  called  "bee-bread,"  and  made  of  pollen. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  say  good  night  to  our  indus- 
trious little  friend.  Perhaps  we  may  be  able  to  visit 
him  and  learn  more  about  him  sometime  when  he  is 
"home  again." 

HOME  AGAIN 

BY    HELEN    STEARNS    (AGE    15) 

{Silver  Badge) 
"Snowball,    our    darling    kitty,    is    gone !"    shouted    my 
sister,  Beth. 

Excited  voices  began  to  ask  questions,  but  no  satis- 
factory   result    was    forthcoming.      We    only    knew    the 


DOWN    ON    THE    FARM.  BY    LOUIS    K.     ROSS,    AGE    14. 

(SILVER    BADGE.) 

cunning,    mischievous    mite    had    disappeared.       Every 
corner,   possible   or   impossible,   was   ransacked   without 
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".DOWN    ON    THE    FARM.  BY    HELEN    THOMAS,    AGE    J4. 

(SILVER    BADGE.) 

avail,  and  for  days  the  family  went  around  with  long 
faces  and  the  dismal  query,  "Have  you  found  him  ?" 

Snowball's  mother,  Betty,  seemed  heartbroken.  She 
walked  around  with  pitiful  eyes,  and  searched  more 
diligently  than  the  rest.  Often  she  would  turn  and 
look  beseechingly  up  into  our  faces,  as  if  to  say,  "What 
have  you  done  with  my  Snowball?" 

One  dismal  day  when  the  sky  was  weeping  with  all 
its  might  and  thus  sharing  our  feelings,  we  heard  a 
tiny,  weak,  little  mew  that  went  straight  to  our  hearts. 
We  all  jumped  up  together,  crying,  "Snowball  !  Snow- 
ball has  returned !"  when  Betty  came  rushing"  in  and 
scratched  the  door  with  all  her  might.  Again  came  the 
tiny,  mournful  mew,  and  sooner  than  words  can  tell, 
the  door  was  opened,  admitting  a  wet,  bedraggled 
morsel  of  a  kitten.  The  mite  crept  uncertainly  toward 
his  mother,  who  received  him  joyously,  snuggling  up 
close  so  as  to  prevent  another  escape.  Little  by  little 
the  repentant  rascal  was  cheered,  and  at  last  he  was 
his  merry,  mischievous  self  again. 

DRIFTING 

BY   BERTHA  E.   WALKER    (AGE    16) 

{Silver  Badge) 
Under  the  stars  a  boat  drifts  on, 
Specter-like  in  the  dusky  night ; 
Floating  silent  and  alone, 
While  the  wild  waves  toss  and  moan, 
It  slowly  passes  from  the  sight. 

So  some  lives,  by  winter's  blast 
Shattered,  tossed,  drift  on  before. 

No  strong  arms  reach  out  to  guide  them, 
No  tears  fall,  their  friends  deride  them — 

Soon,  too  soon,  the  journey  's  o'er! 


'DOWN    ON    A    CUBAN    FARM."       BY    EDNA    G.     SOLINGEK,    AGE    16. 


HOME  AGAIN 

BY    DONALD   Q.    PALMER    (AGE    1 5) 

(Silver  Badge) 
"We    're    almost    there,"    said    Ogerlic    to    Baldrus,    his 
companion  on  the  march.     "Only  one  more  day." 

A  line  of  tall,  stalwart  men  were  walking  swiftly 
through  a  primeval  forest.  They  wore  the  skins  of 
animals,  and  looked  to  be  as  powerful  as  the  animals 
who  had  formerly  worn  them.  The  women  and  chil- 
dren, with  the  baggage,  brought  up  the  rear.  Their 
crude  weapons  of  stone,  horn,  and  bronze,  held  ever  in 
readiness,  bespoke  war.  Indeed,  it  was  but  lately  they 
had  used  them  well  to  obtain  their  liberty. 

Thirty  years  ago  had  the  lake-dwellers  been  fishing 
peaceably,  when  a  large  band  of  marauding  Germans 
had  raided  them.  A  war-cry  was  heard  in  the  forest, 
and  suddenly  the  barbarians  swarmed  over  their  little 
bridges,  killing  as  they  came.  The  lake-dwellers,  un- 
armed and  surprised,  fought  bravely,  but  were  soon 
overcome.  About  half  the  men  survived  the  fight, 
and  these,  with  the  women  and  children,  were  taken 
as  captives,  and  their  homes  burned.  They  were  dis- 
tributed as  slaves  among  the  victorious  tribes.  At  last, 
by  a  carefully  planned  and  concentrated  revolt,  they 
had  won  their  liberty.  Although  but  a  few  remembered 
their  old  home,  so  great  was  their  love  for  it,  that  they 
decided  to  return  there. 

And  there  they  w.ould  be  on  the  morrow  !  There  was 
great  joy  in  the  camp  that  night,  especially  among  the 
older  people.  The  camp  was  aroused  early,  and  by 
about  ten  o'clock,  they  had  reached  their  old  home.  As 
they  had  expected,  nothing  was  left  but  a  few  charred 
poles  sticking  in  the  water.  But  soon  every  one  was 
working  hard.  First,  logs  were  felled  with  their  stone 
axes.     These  were  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  lake,  and 


DOWN  ON  THE  FARM. 


1'HII.IP  D.  WnODBRlDGE,  AGE  15. 


DOWN  ON  THE  FARM.     BY  W.  ROBERT  REUD,  AGE  14. 
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DOWN    ON    THE    FARM. 
BY   MARY    COMSTOCK,    AGE    15. 


ON    THE    FARM.  BY    CAROLINE    BANCROFT, 

AGE    IO. 


"DOWN    ON    THE    FARM. 
BY   ELWYN    B.    WHITE,    AGE   II. 


smaller  slabs  fastened  across  them.  When  they  had 
reached  about  the  center  of  the  lake,  many  piles  were 
driven,  and  on  them  wide  huts  were  quickly  built.  The 
lake-dwellers  worked  hard  all  day,  and  when  at  last 
night  fell,  they  were  living  in  their  rough  huts,  very 
thankful  to  be  home  again. 


DRIFTING 

BY    RUTH    SHATFORD    (AGE    Io) 

The  boat  that  drifts  with  the  current, 
Will  come  to  grief  on  the  rocks  ; 

And  the  life  that  has  no  purpose, 

At  the  door  of  success  never  knocks. 

Life  is  a  pull  against  wind  and  tide. 

And  to  those  who  drift  it  means  death  ; 
•'Be  not  weary  in  well  doing," 
Is  what  the  Bible  saith. 

It  is  easy  to  go  on  drifting. 
And  heed  not  when  duty  calls  ; 

But  the  craft  that  is  tossed  by  the  waters, 
Will  soon  go  over  the  falls. 

Now  the  moral  of  this  is  simple, 
And  good  for  the  young  to  learn  : 

Don't  drift,  boys  and  girls,  but  struggle, 
And  grow  better  at  every  turn. 


HOME  AGAIN 

BY    MARGARET    E.    BEAKES    (.\GE    1 6) 

{Honor  Member) 
"Home  again  I"     Only  two  of  the  shortest  words  in  our 
language,    but    what   meaning   they   hold !      What    mem- 
ories they  bring  ! 

The  little  tot,  returning  from  his  first  visit  alone, 
feels  the  sweetness  of  them  as  he  springs  into  his 
mother's  waiting  arms  and  is  held  close  in  a  warm 
embrace.  The  girl  and  boy  from  boarding-school,  or 
college,  grow  eager  for  home  as  the  train  nears  its 
destination  at  vacation  time,  anticipating  the  welcome 
that  awaits  them  there.  The  love  of  home  draws 
grown-up  sons  and  daughters  back  at  Christmas  time. 
And  the  husband  feels  it  when  he  has  ended  a  hard 
day's  work  and  turns  toward  the  comfort  that  he  knows 
awaits  him.  The  wanderer  in  foreign  lands,  the  soldier, 
the  sailor,  all  think  tenderly  of  the  home  which  they 
have  left ;  and  in  the  twilight,  when  their  day's  work  is 
done,  they  dream,  perhaps,  of  a  home  that  is  to  be. 

Often  a  woman  wonders  whether  it  is  all  worth 
while,  the  thought  and  toil  and  love  she  has  expended 
to  make  a  house  a  home  ;  for  no  one  tells  her  she  has 
been  successful.  But  she  need  not  doubt  that  it  is 
"worth  while."  The  tender  thoughts  of  home,  which 
are  felt  the  world  over,  rise  in  tribute  to  the  wives  and 
mothers  who  have  made  home  so  beloved. 


DOWN    ON    THE    FARM.  BY    MILDRED    BIRDSALL,    AGE    14. 

(SILVER    BADGE.) 


'DOWN    ON    THE    FARM.  BY    AMBROSE    MACDONALD,    AGE    12. 

(SILVER    BADGE.) 
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DRIFTING 

BY    RUTH    S.    STRONG    (AGE    13) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Drifting  way  down  to  the  sea, 
How  fragile  it  looks  to  me, 
That  little  brown  leaf. 

Around  it  the  eddies  dash, 
Beneath  it  the  pickerel  flash, 
That  little  brown  leaf. 

It  drifts  'neath  the  alder's  shade, 
Where  the  children  swim  and  wade, 
That  little  brown  leaf. 

And  I  saw  a  little  fly, 
Ride  on  it,  high  and  dry, 
That  little  brown  leaf  ! 

Oh,  to  be  a  little  elf 
And  ride  on  it  myself  ! — 
That  little  brown  leaf. 


"down  on  the  farm."  by  f.  cooley  eveleth,  age  14. 
(SILVER  badge.) 

HOME  AGAIN 

BY    DOROTHY    M.    ROGERS    (AGE    1 6) 

The  fishing  schooner  Conqueror  was  beating  her  way 
down  the  New  England  coast.  It  was  about  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  between  the  thick  fog  and  the 
darkness  the  captain  felt  that  he  must  give  up  all  hope 
of  reaching  port  before  late  in  the  day. 

The  captain  and  crew  were  about  worn  out,  but  as 
long  as  the  fog  continued,  a  sharp  lookout  would  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  vessel  running  ashore. 

Suddenly  from  out  the  gloom  came  the  long,  melan- 
choly wail  of  the  fog-horn.  To  the  captain's  ears  it 
sounded  like  the  signal  on  the  point  of  land  that  in- 
closed his  home  harbor,  and  he  began  to  shape  his 
course  to  enter  it,  wondering  how  he  happened  to  be 
home  so  soon.  Scarcely  fifteen  minutes  had  passed 
before  there  was  a  bump,  followed  by  a  long  shudder- 
ing jar,  then  in  the  dim  light  rocks  could  be  seen. 

The  tide  was  on  the  ebb,  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
the  forward  part  was  clear  of  the  water.  Men  from  the 
life-saving  station,  who  had  seen  the  accident,  were 
soon  on  the  spot  with  life-buoys  and  things  to  get  the 
vessel  off  the  rocks.  The  vessel  had  sprung  several 
leaks,  but  the  crew  had  managed  to  keep  the  pumps 
working  so  that  the  water  was  going  out  almost  as  fast 
as  it  came  in.  By  ten  o'clock  these  leaks  had  been 
roughly  stopped,  and  a  sturdy  little  tug  brought  the 
vessel  safely  into  her  home  port,  with  a  worn-out  cap- 
tain and  crew  more  than  glad  to  be  "home  again." 


DOWN   ON    A   MAPLE-SUGAR   FARM.       BY  GEORGE   B.    CURTIS,    AGE     17. 
(HONOR    MEMBER.) 

DRIFTING 

BY    CHARLES    BRADT    (AGE    10) 

(Silver  Badge) 
I  saw  an  aeroplane 

Go  drifting  by, 
Like   some  huge  bird  between 

The  earth  and  sky. 

I  watched  until  it  faded 

From  my  view, 
And  then  in  fancy 

I  seemed  drifting,  too. 

And  voices  everywhere 
Cried  out  to  me, 
"Oh,  tell  us  as  you  drift, 
What  you  can  see." 

"The  beauties  of  the  world," 

I  make  reply, 
"Are  like  an  open  book 

As  I  drift  by." 


'ONE    OF    MY    CHUMS.  BY   ALINE    M.    CROOK,    AGE    17. 

(SILVER    BADGE.) 

And  now  the  journey 

Of  my  dream  is  o'er, 
And  I  am  drifting 

To  the  homeland  shore. 

Into  the  port  I  drift, 

Safe  home  at  last ; 
And  here  my  boat  is  anchored, 

Sure  and  fast. 
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"A    HEADING    FOR    OCTOBER.  BY   ADELE 

L.    QUANCHI,    AGE    14.        (HONOR     MEMBER.) 


'ONE  OK  MY    CHUMS."      BY    CLARA 

C.    S.    PEROT,    AGE    16. 

(SILVER    BADGE.) 


'ONE    OF    MY    CHUMS.  BY    OLIVE    M.     SMITH, 

AGE    17.       (SILVER    BADGE.) 


DRIFTING 
BY    ROWENA    LAMY    (AGE    1 6) 

{Silver  Badge) 
Ye  clouds,  ye  winds,  where,  tell  me,  do  ye  drift, 
Moving  eternally,  now  slow,  now  swift? 
To  other  regions  far  we  go, 
Ever  moving,  swift  or  slow, — 
We  may  not  stay  ;  it  must  be  so. 

And  whither,  gentle  streamlet,  driftest  thou? 

What  unseen  influence  calls  thee  onward  now  ? 
I  am  drawn  along,  I  needs  must  flee, 
And  ever  drift  to  the  ocean  sea — 
Adieu,  adieu ! 

O  hours  !  will  ye  also  onward  fly  ? 

May  ye  not  linger  while  fair  days  are  nigh  ? 
It  cannot  be,  it  cannot  be, 
As  rivers  drift  to  the  ocean  sea, 
So  we  drift  on  to  eternity  ! 

Do  all  things  drift?  I  questioned  wond'ringly  ; 
Does  man,  too,  drift  upon  Life's  passive  way — 
A  yielding  instrument  of  Destiny? 
But,  no,  a  voice  within  me  seemed  to  say, 
Things  drift  by  nature's  will  and  cannot  stay, 
But  man  acts  by  his  own,  his  will  is  free, 
And  for  each  deed  he  must  account  one  day 
For  good  or  ill ;  nor  think  his  Judge  to  flee  : 
But  all  things  drift  with  time  unto  eternity. 


DRIFTING 

BY   ELEANOR   JOHNSON    (AGE    13) 

{Honor  Member) 
Drifting  away  from  the  shore, 

The  shore  where  childhood  dwells, 
Where  pirates  hide  in  the  caves, 

And  elves  in  lily  bells. 

Drifting  away  from  the  shore 
Of  fairies,  kings,  and  queens  ; 

For  here  is  our  goal  at  last, 

The  land  where  we  reach  our  "teens.' 


HOME  AGAIN 

BY    MARJORIE    TROTTER    (AGE    l6) 

I  sat  disconsolately  on  the  door-step  and  gazed  wist- 
fully at  the  bright  garden  before  me,  mellowed  by  the 
golden  August  twilight.  Many  times  in  my  brief  career 
I  had  come  to  this  spot  with  a  troubled  heart,  and  had 
always  been  soothed  by  its  restful  beauty.  But  to-night 
even  the  glory  of  the  sunset  failed  to  lift  the  load  which 
burdened  me,  I  knew  not  why.  A  month  of  vacation 
had  gone,  leaving  only  dull  memories  of  days  when  I 
had  taken  no  pleasure  in  books,  or  games,  or  flowers. 
Why  was  life  so  void  of  interest?  Here  I  was  in  the 
same  dear  old  house  as  in  other  summers  when  living 


}N    THE    FARM.  BY    HELEN    T.    NESBI 

(SILVER    BADGE.) 

had  been  a  joyous  thing,  yet  July  stretched  drearily 
behind  me,  and  August  loomed  gray  ahead.  A  sob 
escaped  my  lips  as  I  pondered  the  gloomy  prospect. 

"I  wish  Mother  were  here  to  comfort  me,"  I  whis- 
pered, when  suddenly  I  realized  in  a  flash  that  here  lay 
the  root  of  the  trouble.  If  "home  is  where  the  heart 
is,"  my  home  was  with  Mother  in  Nova  Scotia.  Yes, 
I  was  homesick!  Then  I  remembered  sadly  that  in 
Mother's  last  letter,  received  that  very  morning,  she 
had  said  nothing  about  returning. 

"Oh,  how  I  wish  she  would  come  now,"  I  whispered 
again,  and  this  time  my  wish  was  half  a  prayer. 
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Sometimes  in  this  workaday  world  events  occur  after 
story-book  fashion.  Such  wag  now  the  case,  for  even  as 
I  spoke,  a  carriage  approached.  I  glanced  up,  caught 
my  breath,  and  ran — straight  to  my  mother's  arms. 
She  said  she  came  because  she  wanted  me. 

"I  wanted  j'ou,  too,  Mother,"  I  answered.  "It  was 
dreadful  without  you,  but  now — "  pausing,  I  turned 
toward  the  garden  and  noticed  how  wondrous  fair  it 
was — "now  the  old  place  seems  like  home  again." 


Mary  E.  Thorpe 
Pauline  Regers 
Kathryn  L.  Miner 
Elizabeth  Howland 
Angelica  Hastings 
Gladys  B.  Liebman 
Frieda  E.  Haden 
Edith  V.  Manwell 
John  F.  Thornton,  Jr. 
Mildred  Benjamin 
Charlotte  Skinner 
David  Shereshefsky 


Kathleen  Anderson 
Lenore  Guinzburg 
Mary  Ellis  Opdycke 
Ethel  C.  Litchfield 
Chauncy  Langdon 
Muriel  E.  Gammon 
Edith  Besly 
Mary  V.  Farmen 
Christine  W.  Barnes 
Frances  D.  Wills 
Anna  Remington 
Louise  Wolf 
Lucie  Morton 
Daniel  S.  Keller 
Charlotte  Bartlett 
Calista  P.  Eliot 
Marian  Stabler 
Stephen  R.  Kuhel 
Doris  L.  Huestis 
Grace  S.  Nies 
Amy  S.  Jennings 
Elizabeth  Winn 
Louise  von  W.  Leslie 
Genevieve  K.  Hamlin 
Alberta  M.   Davidson 
Mary  V.  De  Witt 
Russell  T.  Smith 
Weare  Holbrook 
Phoebe  S.  Lambe 


Marie  F.  Maurer 
Kimberly  Stuart 
John  McC.  Barnwell 
Alison  M.  Kingsbury 
Kathrine  Van  Brunt 
Margaret  F.  Foster 
Dorothy  L.  Macready 
Jean  Hopkins 
Margaret  V.  C.  Ogden 
Katharine  H.  Seligman 
Lily  A.  Lewis 
Prue  Miller 
Nora  Mohler 
Felix  Wormser 
Margaret  Dart 
H  arold  Schwartz 
Bertha  R.  Titus 
Charlotte  Throop 
Gladys  Wright 
Katherine  Wright 
Horace  Graf 
Ruth  Ripley 
Sidney  Hydeman 
Grace  C.  Jarvis 
Addy  Bayer 
Edith  M.  Maurer 
Kathryn  R. 
MacMahan 


'A    HEADING    FOR    OCTOBER."       BY    MARGARET    OSBORN,    AGE    17.       (HONOR    MEMBER.) 


DRIFTING 

(A  Farezvell  to  the  League) 

BY    LOIS    DONOVAN    (AGE    1 7) 

(Honor  Member) 
My  boat  's  a  racer,  listed  Fleeting  Time, 

Upon  its  swelling  sails  its  number  gleams — 
"XVIII"   (a  metaphor  is  this,  my  rhyme), 

And  I,  perforce,  must  guide  this  craft  o'  dreams 
Out,  from  the  safe,  kind  harbor  of  the  League, 

Where  long  I  've  matched  my  skill  with  its  gay  fleet, 
And  with  sad  heart,  and  even  now,  fatigue, 

I  hold  the  helm,  as  I  go  to  meet 
What  fortune  wider  seas  command  for  me. 

I  long  to  stay,  yet  scud  along  so  swift. 
O  Wind  of  Years,  blow  not  so  stormily  ! 

Ah,  ha  !     I  know — I  '11  furl  the  sails  and  drift ! 

THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR 

No.  i.     A  list  of  those  whose  work  would  have  been  used  had  space 
permitted. 

No.  2.     A  list  of  those  whose  work  entitles  them  to  encouragement. 


Mary  Agnes  Matthews 
Mary  E.  Atwood 
Adelaide  Geise 
G.  Germain 
Eleanor  Robertson 
Elsie  Daubert 
Arthur  Lenhart 
Martha  Coleman 
Isabel  Mainwaring 
Elizabeth  Finley 
Ruth  J.  Henika 

VERSE,  i 

Hattie  Anundsen 
Mary  B.  Trask 
Dorothy  F,  Tucker 
Mary  Home 
Bruce  T.  Simonds 
Rachel  L.  Field 


VERSE,  2 

Adelaide  Maybray 
Katharine  E.  Biggs 
Mary  A.  K.  Macready 
Samuel  A.  Nock 
Carol  L.  Stone 
Katherine  Waddell 
Hazel  Sawyer 
Louise  Stockbridge 
Elizabeth  Johnston 
George  M.  Enos 
Banny  S.  McLean 
George  P.  Reynolds 
Phyllis  Brooks 
Lillian  Ross 
Christopher  G.  La 

Farge,  Jr. 
Rose  Saffran 
Hilda  Mabley 
Claire  H.  Roesch 
Elizabeth  Campbell 
T.  M.  Uzzle 
Rose  Schwartz 
Helen  F.  Wesbrook 
Edna  L.  Clay 
Pauline  Paul 
Elizabeth  Muller 
Madeline  Coonan 
Elizabeth  D.  Bartow 


DRAWINGS,  2 

Dorothy  L.  Miller 
Marie  E.  Whitney 
Marion  Bullwinkle 
Margaret  Miner 
Anna  M.  Whalen 
Irwin  Eppstein 
Annette  Meyer 
Hope  Satterthwaite 
Beatrice  C.  Backus 
Donald  S.  Friede 
Marguerite  Pearson 
Onnie  S.  Kallio 
Margaret  E.  Cohen 
Barbara  Hoyt 
Lillian  Lee 
Katharine  Price 
Annie  Bainbridge 
Aileen  Freeman 


PHOTOGRAPHS,  i 

Irene  S.  Earl 
Quinta  Cattell 
James  Gutman 
Henry  Warren 
Helen  Ledoux 
Susan  W.  Norris 
Sarah  E.  Elmer 
Ellen  Thomas 


PROSE,  i 

Winifred  S.  Stoner,  Jr. 
Jack  E.  Jackson 
Dorothy  Buell 
Mary  Whelen 
Elizabeth  P.  James 
Velora  B.  Pilcher 
Ruth  K.  Gaylord 
Katherine  Johnson 
Edith  D.  Weigle 
Nancy  Purchas 
Mary  S.  Rupert 
Joseph  B.  Kelly 
Myra  Adams 
Eliza  G.  Woodbury 
George  B.  Fundenburg 
Frances  A.  Labaw 
Ruth  Rogers 
Rebecca  H.  Wilder 
Mary  Daboll 
Margaret  Hale 
Gertrude  Jencks 
Mabel  Macferran 


Isabel  Shelpman 
Babs  Davids 
Mary  Denby 
Sterling  Price 
Fredrika  W.  Hertel 
Mildred  Thorp 
Vida  Bloede 
H.  Hardy  Heth 
Arthur  Nethercot 
Margaret  M.  Cloyd 
Roe  C.  Duffie 
Doris  R.  Wilder 
Agnes  H.  Smith 
Adele  L.  Alfke 
Katharine  B.  Stewart 
Anna  L.  Porter 
Sam  Rabinowitz 
Virginia  A.  Talmage 
Stuart  Pierce 

PROSE,  2 

Frances  Barbour 
Adelaide  Lipman 


Madeleine  Greenbaum 
Mary  E.  Nash 
Jean  Downing 
Leroy  Salzenstein 
Whitney  Warren 
Jack  Fulenwide 
Eleanore  Maule 
Helen  Lewis 
Lucile  Talmage 
I  )oris  Brain 
Jeannette  T.  Ross 
Marjorie  Scott 
Charlotte  L.  Bixly 
Adelaide  C.  Webster 
Joseph  H.  Jubinski 
William  Berger 
Mary  C.  Van  Schaick 
Marian  Stuart 
Annie  F.  Baker 
F.  Marie  Brown 
Ruth  R.  Cook 
Stella  Whipple 
Violet  Roberts 
Charlotte  E.  Dakin 


"DOWN    ON    THE    FARM.*'       BY   IRENE    H.    LATHROP,    AGE    17. 
(SILVER    BADGE.)  * 


Elizabeth  Kieffer 
Thomas  R.  Watts 
Marie  L.  Hersey 
Fannie  W.  Butterfield 
Lillie  G.  Menary 
Elizabeth  Eliot 
Adela  F.  Fitts 
John  C.  Farrar 
Elizabeth  Townsend 
Dorothy  Dunn 
Elizabeth  Cornell 


DRAWINGS,  1 

E.  Leslie  Wathen 
Edith  B.  Price 
Elizabeth   Buchner 
Helen  F.  Dun 
Audrey  M.  Cooper 
Bayard  C.  Noble 
Margaret  A.  Foster 
Beryl  Morse 
Gertrude  Kline 


Fred  Lowell 
Margaret  F.  Bunyan 
Hattie  Tuckerman 
Margaret  M.  Benney 
Grace  Berry 
Edwin  J.  Davis 
Robert  B.  Lane 
Eleanor  Gilchrist 
Elenore  Hughes 
Stewart  Kurtz,  Jr. 
Julia  Gould 
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George  B.  Larkin 
Oane  E.  Vermilion 
Marjory  Middleton 
Gladys  Wrede 
Annie  B.  Mallett 
Margaret  Ke 


Fanny  Juda 
Mary  Botsford 
Ruth  E.  Merrill 
Arthur  Blue 
Lucy  G.  Plumb 
Bremo  Schwartz 


Mary  A.  Jennings 
Martina  E.  Flygare 
Valerie  Torpadie 
Helen  Wilkinson 
David  B.  McDongal 
Elizabeth  Adsit 


Margaret  van  Haagen   William  L.  Moffat,  Jr.    Philbrick  McCoy 

Margaret  Eichelberger 
Mary  Fisher 
George  Cooper 
Robert  Underwood 
Albert  Milton 
Miriam  S.  Ward 
Margaret  Pratt 
Charles  G.  Foos 
Bessie  Kick 

PHOTOGRAPHS,  2 

Louise  Durant 
Ruth  Mayfield 
George  Bijur 
Eileen  A.  Hughes 
Israel  Lachter 
Helen  G.  Cozens 


PUZZLES,  1 

Duncan  Scarborough 
Carl  A.  Giese 
Alice  Moore 
Harriet  Henry 
Wyllys  Ames 
Hester  D.  Nott 
Ethel  Delahoussaye 
Dorothy  Brockway 
Isabella  Smith 
Angeline  Loveland 
Winifred  Hanchette 
Frances  B.  Gardiner 
Vincino  Carrara 
Allan  Cole 

Eleanor  King  Newell 
Margaret  Billingham 
Hannah  Ruley 

PUZZLES,  2 

Elsie  Stuart 
Katharine  Le  B.  Drury 
Millicent  B.  Rex 
Joseph  K.  Evans 
Margaret  L.  Halloran 
Mary  Flaherty 


"ONE  OF  MY  CHUMS.       BY   ELINOR 
G.    SMITH,    AGE    15.       (SILVER    BADGE.) 


Margery  May 
Herbert  F.  Fraut 
Ella  Osgood 
Alma  L.  Everard 
Helen  Kirwan 
Emilie  O.  Wagner 
Margaret  Lyman 
Bernice  L.  Peck 


Josephine  Sturgis 
Dickson  Green 
Harold  R.  Griffith 
Beatrice  Pierce 
Harold  D.  W.  Smith 
Priscilla  Smith 
Helen  Bayne 
Marjorie  Eastlake 


"A    HEADING    FOR    OCTOBER."       BY    PHYLLIS    KENNEDY,    AGE    12. 
(SILVER   BADGE.) 

ROM,  OF  THE  CARELESS 

A  list  of  those  whose  contributions  were  not  properly  prepared,  and 
could  not  be  properly  entered  for  the  competition  : 

NO  AGE.  Ruth  Kanter,  Marion  A.  Hunter,  Edward  P.  Mont- 
gomery, Marshall  M.  Dam,  Laura  Richardson,  Natalie  Welden,  Har- 
old Luther,  Virginia  Miller,  Gertrude  Ellis. 

NOT  INDORSED.  Elizabeth  Crosser,  Raymond  Allen,  John 
Barrows,  Clotilde  Woods,  Anna  March,  William  Cordick,  Jr.,  Frances 
R.  Prioleau,  Anne  Townsend,  Dorothy  Fischer,  Lillian  Pierce,  Cath- 
leen  Trask,  Elizabeth  Taylor,  Edna  L.  Hudgins,  Walter  White,  Jessie 
Cutting. 

Vol.  XXXVIII. -144. 


LATE.  Louise  Graham,  K.  Block,  Mary  Hackler,  Florence  H. 
Rogers,  Rose  Sinclair,  Gordon  Rettew,  Netta  K.  Maunsell,  Helen  F. 
Dun,  Bodil  Hornemann,  Sewell  Wright,  Herman  B.  Rothschild. 

FULL  ADDRESS  MISSING.  Mary  Louise  Bond,  Phyllis  M. 
Horton,  Theodore  J.  Novak,  Marion  Sentner,  Frances  Wait,  Sarah 
Fahnestock,  Olga  Owens,  Wallace  Brown,  Frank  J.  Meyst,  Jr.,  Jean 
Rogers. 

WRITTEN  IN  PENCIL  AND  ON  BOTH  SIDES  OF  PAPER. 
Arthur  Walker,  Jr.,  Arthur  Wessel,  Ethel  London. 

PRIZE  COMPETITION  NO.  144 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  awards  gold  and  silver  badges 
each  month  for  the  best  original  poems,  stories,  drawings, 
photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle  answers.  Also,  occasion- 
ally, cash  prizes  of  five  dollars  each  to  gold-badge  win- 
ners who  shall,  from  time  to  time,  again  win  first  place. 

Competition  No.  144  will  close  October  10  (for  for- 
eign members  October  15).  Prize  announcements  will  be 
made  and  the  selected  contributions  published  in  St. 
Nicholas  for  February. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four  lines. 
Subject,  "In  Wild  March  Weather,"  or  "  My  Valentine." 

Prose.  Essay  or  story  of  not  more  than  three  hundred 
words.  Subject,  "A  Midwinter  Adventure,"  or  "The 
Joys  of  Winter." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted  ;  no  blue 
prints  or  negatives.     Subject,  "Broken  Down." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or  wash. 
Subject,  "  My  Valentine,"  or  "The  Artist  at  Work,"  or 
a  Heading  for  February. 

Puzzle.  Any  sort,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  the  an- 
swer in  full,  and  must  be  indorsed. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  Sr.  Nicholas. 
Must  be  indorsed  and  must  be  addressed  as  explained  on 
the  first  page  of  the  "  Riddle-box." 

Wild  Creature  Photography.  To  encourage  the  pur- 
suing of  .game  with  a  camera  instead  of  with  a  gun.  The 
prizes  in  the  "Wild  Creature  Photography"  competition 
shall  be  in  four  classes,  as  follows  :  '  Prize,  Class  A,  a 
gold  badge  and  three  dollars.  Prize,  Class  B,  a  gold 
badge  and  one  dollar.  Prize,  Class  C,  a  gold  badge. 
Prize,  Class  D,  a  silver  badge.  But  prize-winners  in  this 
competition  (as  in  all  the  other  competitions)  will  not 
receive  a  second  gold  or  silver  badge.  Photographs  must 
not  be  of  "protected"  game,  as  in  zoological  gardens  or 
game  reservations.  Contributors  must  state  in  a  few  words 
where  and  under  what  circumstances  the  photograph  was 
taken. 

Special  Notice.  No  unused  contribution  can  be  re- 
turned by  us  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a  self-addressed 
and  stamped  envelop  of  the  proper  size  to  hold  the  manu- 
script, drawing,  or  photograph. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber  or  not, 
is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  a  League  badge  and 
leaflet,  which  will  be  sent  free.  No  League  member  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear  the 
name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be  indorsed  as 
"original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or  guardian,  who  must  be 
convinced  beyond  doubt  that  the  contribution  is  fiot  copied, 
but  wholly  the  work  and  idea  of  the  sender.  If  prose,  .the 
number  of  words  should  also  be  added.  These  notes  must 
not  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  but  on  the  contribution  itself — 
if  manuscript,  on  the  upper  margin  ;  if  a  picture,  on  the 
margin  or  back.  Write  or  draw  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only.  A  contributor  may  send  but  one  contribution  a 
month — not  one  of  each  kind,  but  one  only. 
Address :  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

Union  Square,  New  York. 
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[JOHN iqJ^nNft  LffrTflEQTQ  V&^i7  UTTl^  &oti<J)l 

fr«  III  . 

How  tRe  good  Da\/s  dp 
jbttt  I  am  glad  tflev  fly,  JJ 
am  Waiting  to  Vovv  onc<>  j. 
or  course.  I  am  fvan_jv^/ 
ag<xtrL,.v  IRaVe  not  (vearcl  a, 
Word  from  King  "Et5iver»  for  avery 
"long  "tvrive/-  tRe>  d,nc1Ctixg  DucKL  90V  * 
[\ir»v  mviSt  Rave  dotve  fiirrv  good 
Litt  1  e- WRip - ja o or-WLll  ft.  as . $ tofyjved 
:  ailing  .TRe  last  time.  1  Reard  (xinv- 
call  ^a^  on  tRc  \/exylast  day  of 
AuGtjST  Montlv .  His  little.  $0119  Wa 
gad  ivo  more/,  for  Re,  das  found. J 
s  Someone  to  Z<?ve  (vim~?"But  1  tnust  iellyou, 
"^ Dears ^  tRat  ort  tRe  evening  I  Reard  fus  last  ^ 
*&|£ong,a  Very  Stranxje^  adventure,  came  to  me_v. 
SSfeKtl  tRat^Rappeived ;  I  SaW  \^tt(v  my  Vet*yov\>  ro 
macjto  $pe  ctacles  -  eVetv  if  tRe.  Kind, 
Wg^  cr~eefvin<g  into tRe/Woocl$.<§%,k  ** 
fitting  ^^1adet,  ajSilent;  Tree  tRctt 
Wing  .Before  me  was  a  Still 7SttVery^ 
jS^2"  LaKe,  twlnKlmq  at  me  asMoorC 
Hcd  it$  face,.    Tall  Cat-tail  SL 
[oldicrs  troexo-  Keeiving  Safejj| 
qvtard  alorvg  tRe  sKores  of  my 
^-Little. LaK.e,1^tt  Z  felt,  and 

H^&fcdfflMKM  tlve.  Cat -tail  Soldiers  Seetned 
iH^Sw|M|fto  /c^n ouk,  tRat  ^tfveve  was  a 
W^^&mmVM^vtaxv^ Ma^iCj c)oii\^  on  about 
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a  g2S13£^^^5^5 


us  .  O,  Dears,  I  Was  ^eKcitecP 
"Wfvat  could  tRe/ma^tc"  be?  I 
Sat  under  my  Silent  Tree  as  stil 
u^a  a$  (ve  stood  over  me^  ,T(\etv,Q 
pf^  tficiijl  (xeard  tlve  quicK, ixattet^ 
-^J  of  many  little  FEET  <M*i  tlve, 


vr 


IM 


¥ 


(^<xreful  flutter  of  mai>y  little, WmGS  ! Tivere^fc 
*  must  ba  strange  magic  a*foot^to  ^Ceejv,  tlveJ*" 
▼  ItttWBtvd.^  and  Qnimals  up  So*«*yta±e^! 
jf  3>T(ve  Cat -tail -Soldier  3  tvttdged  one  aivotRer 
jj  and  wIvislverecL—  "Hush!  hush!  listen  and  wait-: 
y  flit  It? cod  People  gather  at  Will  cfWUpi  Gate. 
Misiyj  moistyjews  cure  falling .  Jfistye  /  Jfusftye 
g*OB  ctTTAltlS  calling'. 'qpTRerv.  I  I  earned  tRe>    J 
eaSon  for  go  trvucfv  /tattering  of  feet  atxd  L 
fluttering  of  WvngS .  YeS,  Ho/ /70/ hefiol^ 
a  little  PATH  tfauie/  doww  between- 
tive^  Cat^ailjS  o  I  diers,  and  eri&ed 
at  a  Snug  Lauding -tolace  .lt4va* 
a  lanam  g  -ptac  e  foe  TarrieS 
\fotex* Babies  and  jtf 00 
pu>v»»/y//*tf  0,tny])ears!fi_ 
„  THEM  on  tRat  Limeiand,(  Very  near  me).Wa£ 
J  a  band  of  Very  s(\y;  quiet ,and  ccwefUl    little, 
J  Wood  People*  .  Tlvey  Were  Birds  and  Animals,^ 
and  eVen  Hop  Toads  cmcL  Frogs.* Before  all 
t(le>  little,  people  stoool  Bob  GIu/ml,,  as  tvroud 
a$  a  #£7x  era/,  but  (ve  AwaS  Very  qui et  afeoitt 
tjL^3efund  Gluail  stood  j^^  Crow  ,  CfufitrmtiK 
Squvrrel./ffK  K/inq  Tislve4?(^  and  nic<2®^ 
little  T)udV||^ooac(lucKi^/f?\  andal 
fvost  of  otlvet*  Birds  and.  \ 
Qnvmals  croVvdedttlxtedin 
mem,  .<9T(ve  little.  TolKs  in 
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EA/evy  Uttl  e  S owl  VvaS 
still  ex*  tivan  .Mice  [except   v 
Fiet d -m ou  s  e.  -  #e  Squ  eaXedS^ 
witfr  ex-citementl-^-c^-  c 
*Hu$Mloa*e;  tRey  hit, 
-==-  ,,.-.  =*_  J  tvfU^pereA  £>  77z£/z  Bob    _^3te_Mi 
GUtcttl  raised  Puis  it//  and  vu  Fust  led  tlivee, 
clear  Siu&et  vu  Hi  sties  and  all  t(\eWoodTeo 

*&£* 

uStte 


\\ 
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S"  fronv  tlvevr  lips  tlvere- 
e  'little  VRispet-  j8  ®  N 

E-WlSP,CO/v\E  CrLOW  A.MP  BU 


IS  THE  NIGHT  WE    N  EEP^yWr  LlG-HT. 

HE-WlSP,WE    W^Tp^LEAFL 

T    YOU  T^AC^^rp- NIGHT.  ^ 

r///5 r^E  vo  w/vs  fa  Ci/p ob  i  iw/s 77. £5"  hW^all 

ttiJKsN  !    &UFLN  !^3uR-n!  "  <S>     CP    <C 
^potcLiel^S    fvad  sttW  tfvat  'todtsper  Song 
Utile  HSAT5  dnvd   all  liftle  TAILS  >weve  bent 
tovo,  as  If  ^o^etPunff  VeryClioaT)  ^Waj  -near, ! 
S«,Ol7MSiv/ji  SaVcv^/faqjtt  tRat  looKed 


Wl  a  H£ART-T*AMP    vis>^Bivt  of  +(le  >wcttcr$ 
Of  little  Latfe/.TJp  arid  d^yto^tft/is  Heart-lamp 

it  grew  f  aiy  "brtgKt  aird  ii\rofcl?ed  liKe  aCfvilfis 


\ 


j\.a*jv]vy  fxeart .  y"W|\at  (xa^petied  ne)ct  Was  I 
\>evy  deal-   a^d  beautiful  .  LlST£"NjDKA#R?P^^ 
Heart -Uq  lit  /flipped  over  t[\e  iTioofe  -brig fix 

^Cvatevs  of  Utile  La1eeH§#^ 

fluttering  ViKe  a  Buttec-I 
fly  ov  er  t (ve  loervd  e  3&$ 
(veads4  of  tfve"WoodTeopl< 
Tderc^ecy  So-ftlyit  f  ell 
and  tottcKed  ilve  lica*4 


,\ 


1 


14 
I1 


^r 


^x^ 
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of  every  little  Creotm-e  watt 
11x9  tivere  *  T(Ww  as  Softly  as* 
Tfvistles  down,  it  vested  a^f 
moment  against"  every  little 
tftr oVbivug  breast  C£  Tlxen/nw* 

D  ear  S ,  vv  it  fv,  a  W  nir ling  -fQ 

dan  cinq,  hohhuxq^bv  urv  it  KiSSHD  ea<?(t  (ianhy 

littUDptntb  Tfcirup^  Tfve  Cat-tail 4 Soldiers 

siglied  aruSMmdgecl .  TlieBirdS  ^twittered  <*J> 

do*zy  HvVtteFg  .  T(\e  Animals  AVrVtsjoered  little/ 

I  ana /is,  and,  ^tlv^TVogS  Said^^^^r-tm^'J^a,. 

Ver^^res-peet^fulUk  Qnd  THKli^^eART^® 

Ught  f tasked  ^away  alond*t(ve/pativ  tilat 

went  among  tlye  ^Cat- tail  <•  Soldiers  ."WitKout 

t|\e.  least  Vv  awing  ^Bob  GLuail  vvfustled  three 

tin\e£  aivdflew  cxswaSf  Saving — ^"\o-Tvjj  -njj  injt  "N* 

"Couxe.  aAvayLittl<^TVien4$*0,  Come  a*vay,all.^~ 

I  fvecuv  irv  tne  Rtisftes  flffi  4Tf\e  rtttv-aAvoy  call1. 

For  "Will  -  o^iheA^isn^^r  ftas  flickered  ahd  iDtiroe 

£Lnd  all  ye  "Wood  people  ka-ve. -Waited  and  learned! 

"We'^e^  learned  fvow  "fetiVE  a$^  WeVe learn edf\owto\vait 

^eVe  lean-ted  a  LovE- 


I 


.wiSDoVat  Will.  o'-Wts|>S  Gate.  I 
loVtng  ,c^\A  gentle  ana,  deaiv  I 


Tfve  neart-ligfvt^ls 

3o  novo  -We  daVeAtfiSDOM  forgone  more  qood*f£M$ 
^TRat  is  all  J&ob  GUiail!  3<xi3,  and  fce  flew 
away*  into  tlve  dartCVoods  witG-  a  greojt^p 
LOV3  in.  rus^fveart  .(^ Bob  Gtuail  IS  yovrr<§ 
S-EPTE>\BSPo  Bii-a,myJ)ears.  AtHlve  otner<? 
\\?ood  People  £tole  a^ay  to  tfveit*  n^any  notrie$L 
and  liveA/HooVC  VfiVUo'-tKe  Wish's  £ooe  ancL<?/r 
mm^\<£ig/it  witfv.  tfvejir^,  to  maUeRP 
tlxe.  Vvay  t(vey  g(vovildlive 
Very  plaits ,  f  of  Very  3  ooix, 
\\Jiniers  Day*  W)o\xlcL<S^ 
come  about  iptattv,  aJlt. 


"^ 
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re-ay* 


*  gis 


NoNAT,DcarS,otvtlve/a5/lvageof  _ 
*£oar  letter*,  I  must  tell  you  wRat 
"Squirrel  did, for  /z£  is  your  qood 
-  ^^^OeTo£ERlmend$^  rajz  a&ottrfor 
tkirty  clays  and  nigfvtS«for  one  day  (ve     ^ . 
Still  ana  thought .  "Wfvetvnigfvb  cam^,  Rei££ 
called  "WoodcfvucVC  and  a  lot  of  field Mice 
into  tfLe.  puMPKIlS-FJEl/D  ,Tf\en  ive  Said  to^ 
(vis  Triends,-''We  need  Some  JadC-ovf 
lanterns,  [or  tFtiS  is  ^//  ff allows  E'eiv.* 
We  must   Ivave,  light  on  tfxis  merry*  C 
nigfvt  -  c^VoodcaucK  and  IwilL<ffl) 
gnaw  Role§  iiv  SonveP\JMPKIN$,-for  eyes 
noses  and  movuths. ©  ©  AAvsl^Vl^,  TRen 
{/©u  Field JXice  must  clear  out  all  tire.  3^ 
ins  ides  of  our  "PunrplCius  -Yon  may  £a£2 
all  live,  pumpKin  Seeds  you  want ,  /  U't'Z^jS 
tfef  lights  \o  burn  iiv.  our  num|v1<CruS  and) 
tfieiv  to  a  coill  Have  nice-  JacIC o' lanterns  "d 
SqttirreVs  friends  c£ia'  w(vat  tfvey  were, 
told  to  do^verycat'e/tiliyaAxdquic/^fy: 
Squirrel  went  to  where,  "Will-o'ifiewsfA1 
vATaS /h^f  asleep .  Squirrel  carried  fiirni 
very  a ently  to  t(\eluvnv|v1CiH -field .  TRen  witlv, 
,  (ve  slipped  Will-o'tRe-WLsl)  wand  out 


* 

i 


care 


^%v?7*-%: 


g^jjU^&U&r&'.Jk 


o»  y^v 


i 


of  eaclvPuMPKiN  LANTERN,  and  ol%  Re  did  So, 
(\e  Snip,p.ed  off  a  piece-  of  "Will's  Sfxiuing  ionic 
KlCiHT  Gowisfor  ea-cfv    lantern,  .So  averyx? 
JACK  o'LANTEF-H  (lad  a  Zi^/l^.  And  tliatwaaeVJ 
'till  Hallows  E'en!  and  "TacK-odcLuterriSMf  oV^g?  ) 
little^ "Wood  People  .  Squirrel  put  \tfillb  ackJ 
into  (vis  bed  and  (le  never  noticed  tfiat  r 
nigHtie^  wcisfiiU  of  holes.  Sq^EARS,^ 

I  Your"  loving      /rip 

-  1 


** 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  SEPTEMBER  NUMBER 


Numerical  Enigma.    To  the  strong,  a  fault  known  is  a  fault  cured. 

Charade.     Motor-boat. 

Double  Beheadings.  Canterbury  Tales,  i.  Recent.  2.  Claims. 
3.  Canine.  4.  Esteem.  5.  Clever.  6.  Barely.  7.  Rebuff.  8. 
Spurns.  9.  .Forage.  10.  Unyoke.  11.  Retire.  12.  Placid.  13.  Re- 
late.    14.   Clears.     15.   Design. 

Scottish  Acrostic.  Sir  Walter  Scott.  From  1  to  10,  Kenilworth; 
11  to  27,  Lay  of  Last  Minstrel;  28  to  41,  Quentin  Durward ,  42  to  51, 
Lady  of  Lake;   52  to  58,  Ivanhoe;   59  to  64,  Rob  Roy.      Cross-words: 

1.  Squirt.     2.   Innate.     3.  Rudder.     4.   Warily.     5.  Afloat.    6.   Likely. 

7.  Taboos.      8.   Emends.      9.   Really.      10.   Soften.      11.  Charon.      12. 
Oliver.     13.  Twanks.     14.   Thrown. 

Novel  Acrostic.    Winnipeg,  Manitoba.    Cross-words:   1.  Woman. 

2.  Image.      3.   Nancy.      4.   Nails.      5.   Inter.      6.   Peony.      7.    Ebbed. 

8.  Giant. 


Illustrated  Letter  Puzzle.  Michaelmas  Day.  1.  China.  2. 
Masks.     3.   Glass.     4.   Camel.     5.   Caddy. 

Diagonal.  Everest.  1.  Economy.  2.  Avarice.  3.  Speaker.  4. 
Sparrow.     5.    Present.     6.   Possess.     7.   Torment. 

Zigzag.  Golden  House.  1.  Grouse.  2.  Gossip.  3.  Pallid.  4. 
Bolder.  5.  Spider.  6.  Brazen.  7.  Height.  8.  Oriole.  9.  Stupid. 
10.   Assure.     11.   Energy. 


Word-Square. 
Ready. 


Icho 


2.    Chore.     3.    Hosea.      4.    Oread.      5. 


Dumb-bell  Puzzle.  I.  1.  Stamp.  2.  Tepee.  3. 
Meant.  5.  Pelts.  II.  1.  Pelts.  2.  Every.  3.  Legal. 
5.  Sylph.  III.  1.  S.  2.  Ate.  3.  Start.  4.  Ere.  5.  T 
2.  Orb.  3.  Trout.  4.  Buy.  5.  T.  V.  1.  Pleat.  2. 
Eaves.  4.  Avert.  5.  Tests.  VI.  1.  Tests.  2.  Excel.  3.  Scare.  4 
Terse.     5.   Sleek. 


Appal.      4 

4.    Tramp. 

IV.   1.  T 

Leave. 


To  our  Puzzlers:  Answers  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  10th  of  each  month,  and  should  be 
addressed  to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-box,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  33  East  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  July  Number  were  received  before  July  10  from  Judith  Ames  Marsland — Harry  Guthmann — 
Theodore  H.  Ames — Christine  Souther — Frank  Black — Harmon  N.,  James  O.,  and  Glen  T.  Vedder — "Marcapan" — Ferris  Neave — "The 
Quartette."  t 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  July  Number  were  received  before  July  10  from  Florence  Southard,  8 — Cary  Hoge,  7 — Claire  A.  Hepner, 
8 — Margaret  E.  Whittemore,  8 — Arthur  Poulin,  7 — Mary  W.  Chapin,  8 — Roy  Alden  Holmes,  7 — Frederick  W.  Van  Home,  5 — Katharine  H. 
Pease,  3 — Dorothy  D.  Randle,  2 — Edna  Meyle,  2 — Edward  C.  Heymann,  2— Fred  A.  Cammann,  3 — Dora  Laurson,  2. 


Answers  to  One  P*zzle  were  received  from  V.  O.— C.  P.  E—  L.  B.  S  — A.  R.  C— M.  E.  S.— E.  F— F. 
— K.  M.— E.  S.— G.  W.— M.  B.— M.  I.  Q.— E.  E._ A.  G.  C— A.  M.— G.  P.  E  — D.  W.— M.  S.— D.  H.  S.- 
— R.  M.  A.— A.  M.— D.  R. 


NOVEL,    ACROSTIC 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  primals  will  spell  the  name  of  a  battle  in 
which  Greeks  were  victorious ;  another  row  of  letters 
will  spell  the  name  of  a  famous  city  of  long  ago,  on  the 
island  of  Ortygia. 

Cross-words:  i.  A  collection  of  curiosities.  2.  In 
ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Upper  Egypt.  3.  To 
make  rare  or  less  dense.  4.  A  leguminous  Australian 
shrub.  5.  An  alarm  bell.  6.  Frequents.  7.  To  form 
into  bone.     8.  Useful  to  a  seamstress. 

i.ucile  a.  watson   (League  Member). 

CONNECTED  SQUARES 


W— H.  K.— C.  M.  V.— V.  C.  D. 
-H.  N— F.  M.— F.  S.-G.  G.  H. 


2.    To 


IV.  Right-hand  Square:   i.  A  small  lion 
reverberate.      3.   The  shank. ,    4.  Sound. 

V.  Lower  Square:  i.  A  home.  2.  An  Arabian 
military  commander.  3.  A  title  of  respect.  4.  A  large 
woody  plant. 

JOSEPH  TROMBETTI  (League  Member). 

CROSS-WORD  ENIGMA 

My  first  is  in  cup,  but  not  in  pail; 
My  second  in  story,  but  not  in  tale  ; 
My  third  is  in  fresh,  but  not  in  stale; 
My  fourth  is  in  conquer,  but  not  in  fail; 
My  fifth  is  in  cell,  but  not  in  jail; 
My  sixth  is  in  healthy  and  also  in  hale; 
My  seventh  's  in  sail  and  dale  and  mail; 
My  whole  is  a  college;  it  is  not  Yale. 

elwyn  B.  white  (League  Member). 


WORD-SQUARE 

I.  Thrown.     2.  A  feminine  name.     3.  To  shut  sharply. 
4.  A  narrow  strip  of  linen 

mary  h.  s.  pittman   (League  Member). 


I.     Upper    Square:     i.    To   defy.      2.    Tract.       3.    To 
raise.     4.   To  merit. 

II.  Left-hand   Square: 
Costly.     4.   To  merit. 

III.  Central  Square:     i.  To  gain  by  labor, 
chill.     3.    Pertaining  to  the  Russians.     4.   A  home. 


1.    Edge.       2.    Plan. 


3- 
2.    A 


CENTRAL,  ACROSTIC 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  in  the  order  here  given,  the  central  letters  will 
spell  the  name  of  a  celebrated  artist. 

Cross-words:  i.  In  good  season.  2.  Odd.  3.  A 
punctuation  mark.  4.  Belonging  to  a  city.  5.  Mistake. 
6.  Unadorned.  7.  One  who  is  not  yet  of  age.  8.  Heavily 
burdened.     9.   To  lave. 

Katharine  earle  carter  (League  Member). 
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spell  the  name  of  a  rare  American  antelope. 
•  Cross-words:  i.  Haughty.  2.  Angry.  3.  A  small 
piece  of  work.  4.  A  wading  bird.  5.  To  oscillate.  6. 
Just.  7.  The  surname  of  a  famous  pioneer.  8.  A  fish. 
9.  A  relative. 

leon   pearsall   (League   Member). 

E^TTVALACROSIIol^ 


ZIGZAG  to   govern.      My   37-4-54-43-27    is   part   of  a   saw.      My 

All  the  words  contain  the  same  number  of  letters.  26-44-50-41-20  is  the  entire  sum.  My  34-56-3-40-16 
When  rightlv  guessed  and  written  one  below  another,  ls  t0  scowl.  My  47-59-1-: 9-38  is  a  thong  of  leather, 
the  zigzag,  beginning  at  the  upper,  left-hand  letter,  will      MY  22-12-48-25-58  is  to  para  acutely.     My  23-36-30- 

51-14  is  a  goblin.     My  45-8-53-18-32-28  is  easy. 

mary  Baldwin   (League  Member). 

CHARADE 

A  word  of  letters  twelve  am  I,  which  into  quarters  pray 

divide, 
Then  Jirs/  of  all,  you  will  descry  one  who  in  Hades  doth 

abide, 
A  mighty  king  with  flushing  eye,  who  stole  a  maiden  for 

his  bride. 
Now,  if  you  second,  you  '11  espy  my  third,  who  every  day 

doth  ride 
In  golden  chariot  through  the  sky.      Full  many  names  hath 

he  beside. 
My  fourth  and  last  dwells,  too,  on  high,  and  discord  spreads 

on  every  side. 
With  these  fair  myths  that  ne'er  will  die,  alas!   we  cannot 

ever  bide. 
Now  we  must  think  of  business  dry  ;    't  is  time  to  turn  our 

steps  aside, 
And  turn  my  letters,  too.     Then  by  this  change,  there  soon 

will  be  descried 
What  one  firm  does  with  others.      I  am  sure  the  answer 

you  've  espied, 
And  if  you  have  not  done  so,  why  be  not  my  zoliole  till  you 

have  tried. 

E.  Adelaide  haiin  (Honor  Member). 

DOUBLE    ZIGZAG    AND     CONNECTED    SQUARES 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 


1 

8 

0 

4     ■:;- 

0 

1 1 

if 

0 

6 

0 

* 

14    0 

y; 

0 

2 

7 

* 

0 

5 

T3 

# 

•     3 

0 

* 

.    12 

^ 

0 

Each  of  the  nine  numbered  objects  may  be  described 
by  a  word  of  five  letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and 
written  one  below  another,  the  middle  letters  will  spell 
the  name  of  a  famous  battle  fought  in  October. 


DIAGONAL, 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  diagonal,  from  the  upper,  left-hand  letter 
to  the  lower,  right-hand  letter,  will  spell  the  surname  of 
a  famous  American. 

Cross-words:  i.  Lean.  2.  Of  highest  quality.  3. 
To  acquire  skill.  4.  To  describe  vividly.  5.  A  fresh- 
water fish. 

Florence  n.  davis     (League  Member). 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA 

I  am  composed  of  fifty-nine  letters  and  form  a  quota- 
tion from  Sydney  Smith. 

My  46-33-10  is  fuss.  My  42-21-17-7  is  a  brief  letter. 
My  29-24-5-39  is  broad.  My  11-52-57-49  is  an  ex- 
ploit.    My  2-35-13-6  is  to  instigate.     My  31-55-9-15  is 


I.     Upper   Left-hand   Square:    i.   To   bring  up.     2.    A 
volcano.     3.  Immediately.     4.  Resounded. 

II.  Upper  Right-hand  Square:  i.  A  vegetable.  2. 
A  title.     3.  Space.     4.  A  narrow  piece  of  board. 

III.  Double  Zigzag,  i.  Tombs.  2.  A  form  of  head- 
ache. 3.  Anger.  4.  Knotty.  5.  To  designate.  6.  Cen- 
ter. 7.  A  memorial  panel.  8.  An  old  woman.  9.  Ar- 
ticulations.    10.  An  angle.     11.  Stupor. 

IV.  Lower,  Left-hand  Square:  i.  An  insect.  2. 
Not  any.     3.  A  feminine,  name.     4.  A  kind  of  wood. 

V.  Lower,  Right-hand  Square:  i.  A  stream.  2. 
Opinion.  3.  A  character  in  Shakspere.  4.  A  singing 
bird. 

The  zigzag  of  circles,  and  the  letters  indicated  by  the 
numbers  1  through  8,  and  9  through  14,  give  the  names 
of  three  books  by  the  author  named  by  the  zigzag  of 
stars. 

Edith  Pierpont  Stickney. 
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ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


WE  ALL  WANT  CANDY 

When  your  children  crave  it  —  give  them 

PETER'S  MILK  CHOCOLATE 

THE  FOOD  AND  CANDY  COMBINED 

It  has  the  delectable,  truly  delicious  chocolate  flavor  men,  women,  and  children 
all  over  the  world  love. 

It  is  just  as  good  as  it  is  delicious. 


Peter's  Milk  Chocolate 
Peter's  Almond  Milk  Chocolate 


Peter's  Milk  Chocolate  Croquettes 
Peter's  Bon-Bons 


Peter's  Thimbles  with  Roasted  Hazelnuts 


ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


GIB* 


SUGAR 


One  "of  'the 
Quality  Products  of 

THE    AMERICAN    SUGAR, 
REFINING    CO. 


ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Ask  your  grocer  for 

POSTUM 

There  is  really  no  need  for  much  of  the  headache  and  nervousness 
one  hears  about;  a  large  part  of  it  is  the  result  of  faulty  living. 

Improper  table   beverages,   such  as  coffee  and  tea,   which  contain 
nerve-racking   irritants,  contribute    much  to   bodily   pain    and    discomfort. 

The  cause  may  be  the  thing  you  least  suspect. 

The  quick  and  easy  way  to  relief  is  to  make  a  change. 

If  annoyed  by  ills  that  mar  health  and  happiness,  stop  using  coffee 
and  tea  ten  days  and  try  Postum. 

Thousands  have  done  it  and  know 


it 


There's  a  Reason 


y> 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Limited 
Battle  Creek,  Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Limited 
Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada 


ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


NEW  YORK'S 
LATEST  STYLES 


The  Home  of 

New  Yoras 

leading  r\shion  catalogue 

Fall  and  Winter^ 

/SH  -iz 


BEST  VALUES 

FOR  THE 

LEAST  MONEY 


PROTECT  YOURSELF 
Write  for  FREE  Copy  TODAY 


T 


HIS  200-PAGE  BOOK  is  the  HANDSOMEST  and 
most  COMPLETE  and  AUTHORITATIVE  Publica- 
tion  on  Wearing  Apparel  of  every  description  for 


WOMEN,  MISSES,  YOUNG  MEN, 
GIRLS,  BOYS  AND  INFANTS 

No  matter  how  much  or  how  little  you  can  afford  to  expend  on 
your  own  and  your  family's  wardrobe,  you  will  be  surprised  at 
the  great  number  of  MONEY-SAVING  OPPORTUNITIES 
this  Catalogue  offers  you. 


s.  N.  340— A 

strictly  tailor- 
ed two-piece 
model,   digni- 

No.  S.N.340fifd.inits,sim: 

a.  1  a   mm  pllCltV     OI     CUt 

C 1  2*75      and   y     ultra- 
V***  modish    as  to 

design.  Its 
grace  of  line  and  general  becomingness  are  ap- 
parent at  a  glance.  A  suit  that  makes  its  appeal 
to  women  of  refined  and  cultured  tastes.  The 
material  is  a  fine,  evenly  woven,  pure  wool 
Cheviot,  made  in  the  celebrated  Lymansville 
Mills.  Only  in  the  higher  class  fabrics  do  we 
find  this  suppleness  and  satin-like  lustre. 

The  coat  is  28  inches  long — the  fashionable 
lengthfor  the  coming1  season.  It  is  cut  on  the 
"nearly  fitting"  lines  which  Paris  has  endorsed  so  unequivo- 
cally, and  with  the  new  long  rolling  lapels  permitting  the 
smart  side  frill.  The  set  and  shaping  of  thiscollarare  typical 
of  the  highest  type  of  tailoring.  The  cuffs  and  pocket  flaps 
are  tailor-stitched.  The  front  closing  is  effected  with  four 
tailored  silk  braid  buttons  with  two  to  match  finishing  the 
well  cut  coat  sleeves.  Fine  guaranteed  Skinner's  satin,  soft, 
lustrous  and  rich,  lines  the  entire  coat. 

The  skirt  is  in  "sash  panel"  effect  front  and  back,  a  deep 
inverted  plait  being  laid  beneath  each  panel,  so  that  the  skirt 
be  amply  full  for  grace  and  comfort,  without  sacrifice  of  the 
straight  narrow  effect.  Closes  invisibly  under  leftside  of  back 
panel  and  is  finished  with  tailor  lapped  and  stitched  seams. 
Can  be  had  in  black  or  navy  blue.  Sizes  32  to  44  bust  measure. 
Skirt  is  about  40  inches  long  and  comes  with  abasted  hem, 
so  that  the  length  maybe  adj  usted  to  suit  your  requirements. 
Sam-pies  of  material  s  furnished  itpon  <fr  1  O    "TC 

request.  Express  Prepaid*  «P  •■■  ^*  *  *J 

S.  N.  321— Stylish  double-breasted  coat  sweater  for  ladies 
or  misses  of  extra  quality  Worsted,  knit  in  a  fancy  Jacquard 
stitch.  Cardinal  red,  gray  or  white.  It  is  a  sweater  of  trim 
shaping  carefully  knit  to  conform  to  the  lines  of  the  figure  in 
semi-fitted  effect  and  is  smartly  finished  with  ashapely  new 
style  shawl  collar  and  two  deep  patch  pockets.  Two  rows  of 
fine  white  pearl  buttons  trim  atclosing.  Theturnback  cuffs 
and  lower  edge  are  knit  in  a  close  firm  stitch  to  prevent  sag- 
ging. Nowhere  else  can  a  sweater  of  similar  finequality  be 
duplicated  at  this  price.  Sizes 33  to  44  bust 
meastire.  Express  Prepaid^ 


Skirt 
No. 
S.N.  341 


S.  N.  320— Smart  New  Mannish  Blouse— 
the  hit  and  rage  of  the  season.      Made  by 
one  of  the  largest  makers  of  Men's  fine 
Custom-made   Shirts   in   the  country. 
The  material  is  fine  quality  Soisette,  a 
soft  fine  weave  that  can  hardly  bedistin- 
guished  from  pure  silk;  washes  beautifully 
and  wears  splendidly.     Typically  mannish 
and  delightfully  smart  in  style,  cut  with  a 
straight    shallow    front 
and    back    yoke      and 

regular  shirt  sleeves   set  in  tailor-stitched  armholes 
without  any  fulness.  One  of  those  smart  new  soft  turn- 
over collars  buttoning  across  front  with  pretty  white 
pearl  buttons  affords  jaunty  neck  completion.    This 
collar  as  well  as  the  turn-over  link  button  cuffs  are 
made  of  the  same  material  as  the  waist,  and  collar 
is   detachable.       The    closing  is    made   visibly 
through  the  front  plait  with  fine  white  pearl  but- 
tons.   The  tie  which  goes  with  the  waist    is  of 
self  material  and  may  also  be  used  as  a  belt  if  pre- 
ferred.   Sizes,  32  to  44  bust  measure.  White  only. 
Better  in  appearance,  workmanship  and  service 
than  any  $2.00  way*  made^^     <£  J    QQ 

S.  N.  341  —  A  skirt  that  is  stylish,  serviceable  and 
an  actual  saving  to  you. 

Of  fine  Panama  Cloth,  well-fitting,  stylish  and 
well  made.  The  excellent  wearing  qualities  of  the 
material  and  the  exceptional  style  of  this  model 
make  it  all  the  more  remarkable  at  the  low  price 
offered.  The  skirt  is  one  of  the  fashionable  new 
six-gored  models  and  displays  a  modified  Paquin 
panel  effect  at  both  front  and  back.  Handsome 
black  satin  covered  buttons  finish  the  overlapping 
panel  ends,  front  and  back  with  striking  effect. 
The  closing  is  made  visibly  under  the  side  of  the 
back  panel.  Colors:  Black  or  Navy  blue.  Sizes, 
23 to 30  incites  -waist  measure  ;  3j  to       d*  O    C  A 


gth.        Express  Prepai 

-The  new  French  "  Aviator  "  Cap  —  A 


$1.98 


0  skirt  let 

S.  N.  251  - 

delightfully  smart  little  knitted  cap  that  the  chi 
has  adapted  for  motoring,  skating,  outdnor  shorts  and  gen- 
eral cold  Weather  usages.  Knitted  of  very  thick,  soft,  fleecy 
Australian  Worsted  in  a  fancy  stitch,  with  border  of  con- 
trasting color.  For  ladies,  young  girls  and  children.  No  size 
required.  Colors  :  all  white,  navy  blue,  cardinal  red  or  ox- 
ford gray;  or  white  with  na^y  blue,  cardinal  red,  oxford 
gray,  light  blue  or  black  border.     Postage  Prepaid,      Qfic 


WE 

GUARANTEE 

SATISFACTION 

OR   RE- 

FUND     YOUR 

MONEY. 

$ixrHiAW*J02<rsniEEil  new  row 

^—     Address  Dept.  S.  N.     — 


YOU    PAY 
NOTHING    EXTRA 

For  Postage  or  Express. 
We  Prepay  these  charges 
to    YOUR    HOME. 
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THESE  GENUINE  WIEDERSEIM  KIDS 
Were  not  fed  on 


Post  Toasties 

.  but  hope  to  be. 

(Who  wants  the  dog?) 

The  kids  are  delicious  and    the  food    even   more   so,  especially 
when  served  with  nice  yellow  cream  and  a  sprinkle  of  sugar. 

"The  Memory  Lingers" 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Limited 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


Canadian  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Limited 
Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada 
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St.  Nicholas  League  Advertising  Competition  No.  1 18. 


Time  to  hand  in  answers  is  up  October  10.     Prizes  awarded  in  December  number. 


Now,  here  is  a  muddle  !  We 
wrote  out  a  list  of  advertised  ar- 
ticles and  as  it  was  not  quite  neat 
and  orderly,  we  asked  our  office 
boy  to  put  it  in  some  orderly  shape. 
He  did.  He  separated  the  list  into 
its  separate  words,  and  then  put 
those  into  alphabetical  order  !  We 
print  the  result  below.  Will  you 
kindly  restore  these  words  into  their 
right  places,  so  as  to  make  them 
sensible,  and  then  put  the  complete 
names  of  advertised  articles  into 
their  alphabetical  order. 

There  are  forty-three  (43)  ad- 
vertised articles. 

1 .  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation ;  Automatic  Air. 

2.  Bankers  Borated  Borated 
Breakfast;  Baker's  Brownie  Boys; 
Britannia  Bob  Brothers. 

3.  Chocolate  Cameras;  Cocoa 
Cheques ;    Corn    Chiclets  College. 

4.  Dixon's  Dexter  Dame. 

5.  Edison  Eastman  Extract. 

6.  Fairy  Fountain  Flour  Flakes. 

7.  Gillette  Gold  Grip. 

8.  Howard  Horlick's  Hand 
Hose. 

9.  Ideal  Ivory. 
10.   Jenkin's  Jell-O. 

1  1 .   Kellogg's  Kelly  Kodaks. 

12.  Libbv's  Life  Loaf. 

13.  Mennen's     Malted     Mimeo- 


graph;      Meriden     Medal     Milk; 
Milk  Motor. 

14.  Notre  Necco. 

15.  Oldsmobile  Oats. 

16.  Peter's  Plate  Polish;  Pond's 
Petrifax  Pencils;  Pyle's  Post;  Pow- 
der; Packer's  Pearline  Pen  Pumps. 

17.  Quaker  Queen  Quality. 

18.  Remington  Reeco  Rifles; 
Remington  Razor  Rock. 

19.  Silver  Soap  Supporter;  Sapolio 
Safety  Shoe;  Shredded  Soap  Sweets; 
Springfield  Shoes  Soap. 

20.  Travelers'  Typewriter  Toast- 
ies ;  Talcum  Tar  Tires. 

21.  U.M.C.  Udnit. 

22.  Velvet  Veal;  Victrola  Value 
Victor. 

23.  Watch  Waterman's  White 
Wheat. 

The  prizes  will  be  awarded  for 
the  best  lists  received,  age  being 
considered. 

Here  are  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions : 

One  First  Prize,  $5.00. 
Two  Second  ^Prizes,  $3.00  each. 
Three  Third  Prizes,  $2.00  each. 
Ten  Fourth  Prizes,  $1.00  each. 

1.  This  competition  is  open  freely 
to  all  who  may  desire  to  compete, 
without  charge  or  consideration  of 
any  kind.  Prospective  contestants 
need  not  be  subscribers  for  St.  Nich- 


(See  also  page  12.) 
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ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 
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Checkers  and  His  Playmates 
are  Playing  Center  Base! 


It  is  a  good  game.     Read  the  directions  and  learn  how  to  play  it.     Lots  of 

good  outdoor  exercise  is  good  for  boys  and  girls.     It  makes  you  strong  and  healthy. 

But  you  need  good  wholesome  food,  too.     You  need  food  that  will  supply  strength  and 
energy  and  still  leave  something  to  grow  up  on. 


Ralston  Wheat  Food 


is  just  the  sort  of  solid,  wholesome  food  you  children  need,  as  you  grow  up.     It  is  the  finest,  hard  winter  wheat, 
ground,  with  all  the  nutriment  and  fine  sweet  flavor  of  the  whole  wheat  left  in. 

Ask  mother  to  get  a  package  for  your  breakfast  to-morrow.  You  '11  like  it  better  than 
any  breakfast  food  you  ever  ate.  Mother  will  like  it,  too,  because  it  is  so  good  and 
economical.     One  package  will  make  50  bowls. 


How  to  Play  Center  Base 


The  children  form  a  ring  ;  one  player  stands  in  the  center  holding  theball.  He  tosses  it  to  some  player, 
who  must  catch  it,  place  it  in  the  center  of  the  circle,  then  chase  the  one  who  threw  it.  The  one  who 
threw  it  runs  out  of  the  circle  and  tries  to  return  and  touch  the  ball  before  being  tagged.  If  tagged,  he 
gets  in  the  circle,  and  the  other  player  throws  the  ball.  If  not  tagged  before  returning  to  the  ball,  he 
throws  again. 

Look  in  next  month's  St.  Nicholas  for  another  good  game. 


II 


ST.  NICHOLAS  LEAGUE 


olas    in    order    to    compete  for  the 
prizes  offered. 

2.  In  the  upper  left-hand  corner 
of  your  paper  give  name,  age,  ad- 
dress, and  the  number  of  this  com- 
petition (i  1 8). 

3.  Submit  answers  by  October 
10,  191 1.  Use  ink.  Do  not  in- 
close stamps. 

4.  Do  not  inclose  requests  for 
League  badges  or  circulars.  Write 
separately  for  these  if  you  wish 
them,  addressing  St.  Nicholas 
League. 

5.  Be  sure  to  comply  with  these 
conditions  if  you  wish  to  win 
prizes. 

6.  Address  answers:  Advertising 
Competition  No.  1 18,  St.  Nicholas 
League,  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Report  on  Competition  No.  i  16 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  St. 
Nicholas  boys  and  girls  being  able 
to  write  letters  correctly. 

It  was  a  rather  difficult  task  for 
the  Judges  to  select  the  prize-win- 
ners for  this  competition.  Just 
think!  There  were  1445  letters 
to  be  looked  over.  A  great  many 
could  not  be  considered  on  account 
of  trivial  errors.  Some  of  you  did 
not  pay  much  attention  to  the 
punctuation,  and  that  was  impor- 
tant, you  know. 

The  Judges  want  to  thank  all  of 
you  on  your  splendid  contributions, 
and  it  pleased  us  very  much  to  re- 
ceive so  many  letters.      The  inter- 

(See  also 


est  you  boys  and  girls  show  in  the 
St.  Nicholas  advertising  pages 
only  makes  it  more  possible  for  us 
to  keep  on  making  this  part  of  St. 
Nicholas  more  attractive  month 
by  month. 

Here  is  the  list  of  prize-winners: 

One  First  Prize,  $5.00  : 

Frederick  Morgan  Davenport, 
Jr.,  age  10,  New  York. 

Two  Second  Prizes,  $J.OO  each  : 
Louise     Pope,    age     12,     South 

Carolina. 

Elizabeth  H.  Davis,  age  1  2,  New 

Jersey. 

Three  Third  Prizes,  $2.00  each  : 

Margaret  R.  Bonnell,  age  17, 
New  Jersey. 

Dorothy  Ochtman,  age  19,  Con- 
necticut. 

Grace  Leslie  Johnston,  age  18, 
New  Jersey. 

Ten  Fourth  Prizes,  $1.00  each : 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Wheeler,  New  York. 

Alta  M.  Brown,  age  14,  Iowa. 

Hilda  Smith,  age  14,  Quebec, 
Canada. 

Ethel  M.  Packard,  age  1  2,  New 
Jersey. 

Rebekah  B.  Hoffman,  age  14, 
New  Jersey. 

Dorothy  Starch,  age  1 2,  New 
York. 

Esther  Dreier,  age  1  3,  Maryland. 

Edna  Hills,  age  1 5,  Maine. 

Mary  Ducey,  age  15,  Michigan. 

Dorothy  G.  Verner,  age  10, 
Manitoba,  Canada. 

page  10.) 
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Little 

Tommy's  Dream 


'Umph,  Umph  !  "  hear  old  Rhino 


*  Now,  Pony — March  !     Get  in  line  there, 

Piggy  wig  !     Oh,  see  the  Reindeer  and  the  Polar  Bear ! 

I  see  you  Billy  Goat  hiding  up  there  in  the  corner.  Here  comes  the  Giraffe  —my  what  a 
neck!  Hey,  there,  you  Lion,  whatty  doin'  walkin'  on  baby's  pillow  —  just  drivin  the 
Elephant  away?  Oh,  very  well,  then.  Anyhow,  I  think  baby  is  going  to  eat  you  all  up 
as  soon  as  he  wakes. 

are  not  only  amusing,  instructive  object 
lessons,  easy  for  the  young  imagination, 
but  also  satisfy  that  hankering  for 
something  to  eat.  They  are  the 
food  all  the  children  like  best,  and 
the  best  food  for  them. 


EDUCATOR 

Animal 

CRACKERS 


Made  from  pure  spring  water  and  selected,  slightly  sweetened  grains — 
wheat,  corn,  rye,  barley  and  oats.  Let  the  children  have  all  of  this  wholesome 
food  they  can  eat. 

And  the  pretty,  metal   Educator  Ark  is  a  permanent  plaything  — 
strong  and  durable.      Lithographed  in  twelve  colors  —  no  paint  to  soil  the  clothes. 
All  edges  hemmed — not  a  sharp  corner  to  cut  or  scratch.     And  just  think — the  Ark 
filled  with  Animal  Crackers — only  50  cents  at  your  grocer's. 

If  he  should  not  have  it,  and  will  not  get  it  for  you,  send 
us  75  cents  and  his  name  and  we  will  forward  the  Ark  prepaid. 
Educator  Animal  Crackers  for  refilling  Ark  sold  in  25 
cent  tins  by  your  grocer. 

JOHNSON  EDUCATOR  FOOD  COMPANY 

34  BATTERYMARCH  STREET  y>* 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  Boys* 

Book  of  Model 

Aeroplanes 

By  Francis  Arnold  Collins 

Any  boy  can  make  and  fly  the  models  described 
in  this  book — over  fifty  —  and  have  much  fun  in 
the  making  and  flying.  It  is  just  about  the  best 
book  in  print  for  boys  of  all  ages. 

Fifty  illustrations.     Price,   $1.20  net 
Postage,   14  cents 

THE  CENTURY  CO. 


BOYS 


M0T0RB0B 


2  HP, 


AIR  CO0LED-4CYCLE 
GASOLINE  MOTOR 

A  PRACTICAL  MINIATURE  AUTO  propelled  by 
a  small  gasoline  motor.  The  greatest  instructive,  me- 
chanical device  ever  invented.  Boys  all  over  the  world 
now  building  Motor  Bobs.  Any  boy  of  12  years  and 
up  can  build  and  operate  the  Motor  Bob.  Send  25 
cents  (coin  preferred)  for  our  complete  instruction  book- 
let, "HOW  TO  BUILD  A  MOTOR-BOB,"  which 
contains  simple  drawings,  diagrams,  pictures,  in- 
structions for  building  and  operating,  and  list  of  parts. 

Motor-Bob  Mf'g  Co.,   Dept.  12.  Main  and  Amherst  Sts.,    Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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ST.  NICHOLAS  STAMP  PAGE 


A  DISAPPOINTMENT 

THE  entire  philatelic  world  has  looked  forward 
eagerly  to  the  coming  of  the  new  stamps  of 
Great  Britain, — stamps  which  should  bear  the  like- 
ness of  the  world's  foremost  stamp-collector,  His 
Majesty  King  George  V.  King  George's  whole  life 
has  seemed  associated  with  stamp-collecting,  and 
his  advent  to  the  throne  upon  exactly  the  seventieth 
anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  the  postage-stamp 
surrounded  the  occasion  with  even  greater  interest 
to  members  of  the  philatelic  fraternity.  Great  have 
been  the  speculations  as  to  the  character  and  de- 
sign of  the  stamps  to  be  issued  by  him. 

At  present  writing,  only  the  half-penny  and  the 
penny  are  at  hand.  If  these  are  a  fair  sample  of 
what  is  to  follow,  there  cannot  fail  to  be  great  dis- 
appointment to  all.  Once  more  has  the  mother 
country  fallen  far  behind  her  colonies,  not  only  in 
beauty  of  design  but  in  excellence  of  execution  as 
well.  The  half-penny  presents  the  dolphin,  and  the 
one  penny  the  Lion  of  Trafalgar  Square  ;  both  have 
the  portrait  of  King  George  in  an  ornate  frame. 
The  engraving  is  coarse  and  crude,  like  a  rough 
woodcut.  Neither  in  workmanship  nor  design  do 
the  new  stamps  seem  worthy  of  the  great  nation 
they  represent. 

In  the  early  days  of  postage-stamps,  the  omission 
of  the  name  of  the  issuing  country  was  not  unusual. 
Early  issues  of  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  and  other 
countries  followed  Great  Britain  in  this  particular, 
but  Great  Britain  alone  has  persisted  in  the  original 
usage.  There  has  been  much  discussion  about  this ' 
new  issue,  whether  the  national  name  would  appear, 
and  if  so  what  would  be  the  exact  wording  of  it. 
Also,  would  there  be  any  change  in  perforations. 
There  have  been  complaints  that  stamps  in  sheets 
separated  more  easily  in  one  direction  than  another ; 
would  these  complaints  be  regarded,  and  a  remedy 
applied  in  the  compound  perforation?  All  such 
speculations  are  now  at  rest.  No  name  appears  on 
the  new  stamp.  The  time-honored  words  "postage 
and  revenue"  and  the  value  are  all  that  is  given,  and 
the  perforation  remains  unchanged.  Neither  in  de- 
sign, execution,  nor  variation,  is  there  anything  to 
justify  the  hopes  of  collectors,  and  the  issue  cannot 
but  be  a  disappointment  to  them. 


CONDOMINIUM 

THE  establishment  by  France  and  Great  Britain 
of  a  Condominium,  or  co-dominion,  over  the 
little  Islands  of  New  Hebrides  has  been  prolific  in 
postage-stamps  if  in  nothing  else.  This  tiny  group 
of  islands,  smaller  in  area  than  many  of  our  own 
States,  has  been  honored  by  four  issues,  two  of  which 
are  surcharged  upon  stamps  of  the  French  colony  of 
New  Caledonia,  and  two  surcharged  upon  stamps  of 
the  English  colony  of  Fiji.  Now  appears  a  fifth 
issue.  It  is  the  first  original  or  unsurcharged  one, 
and  certainly  it  is  original  in  more  ways  than  one. 
The  stamps  are  in  size  about  the  same  as  our  Co- 
lumbus issue.  The  left  of  the  stamp  is  devoted  to 
England  and  bears  the  royal  arms,  the  letters  G.  R. 
(Georgius  Rex),  and  the  word  "postage."     The  right 


section  of  the  stamp  is  French,  and  here  appear  the 
fasces  of  the  Republic,  the  letters  R.  F.,  the  word 
"postes,"  and  in  the  corners  are  the  tri-color  and 
arms. 

Who  shall  describe  the  center  of  this  peculiar 
stamp !  On  either  side  of  the  central  design  are 
palm-trees,  against  which  lean  totem-poles ;  the 
foreground  is  covered  with  native  baskets';  while  in 
the  center  of  all,  enthroned  upon  an  indescribable 
something  resembling  a  pork-barrel,  sits  a  delight- 
fully hideous  idol  or  deity,  wearing  a  peaked  hat 
crowned  with  a  ponderous  anchor.  At  the  back  of 
His  Majesty  appear  warlike  instruments  of  various 
kinds.  Such  is  this  first  Condominium  stamp,  and 
the  co-dominion  is  further  shown ;  for  while  the 
stamps  are  printed  upon  the  multiple  C.  A.  paper  of 
the  British  Colonies,  the  value  is  in  the  centimes  and 
francs  of  France.  Altogether  it  is  a  thing  of  in- 
terest, and  surely  a  novelty  in  stamps. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 

JTT'T^HE  new  issue  of  Bavaria  is  a  permanent  one, 
Ji  X  although  the  stamps  bear  the  date  of  March 
12,  191 1.  They  were  issued  upon  this  date,  which 
is  the  eightieth  birthday  of  Prince  Luitpold.  JflThe 
designs  upon  the  early  French  stamps  represent 
Ceres,  Mother  Earth,  the  Goddess  of  Agriculture 
and  Fruit.  Then  followed  portraits  of  Napoleon  as 
president  of  the  Republic,  as  Emperor  Napoleon  III, 
anS  the  laureated  head.  The  next  issues  are  again 
Ceres.  These  are  followed  in  1876  by  the  type 
whereon  appear  two  female  figures  symbolizing 
Peace  and  Commerce.  For  use  in  the  French  Col- 
onies was  first  the  Eagle  type,  later  the  regular 
French  type,  and  in  1881  the  solitary  figure  repre- 
senting Commerce.  There  is  a  different  type  which 
bears  the  name  of  each  colony,  as  Sultinat  d'An- 
jouan ;  here  the  figures  represent  Commerce  and 
Navigation.  <|A  "benzene  cup,"  or  watermark 
detector,  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  you  in  de- 
termining the  watermarks.  These  are  small  glass 
cups,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  painted  black.  They 
can  be  had  from  any  of  our  advertisers  for  a  small 
sum.  Fill  about  one  third  of  the  cup  with  a  good 
quality  of  benzene,  immerse  the  stamp,  face  down- 
ward, when  the  watermark  will  appear.  The  ben- 
zene will  not  dissolve  the  gum  upon  an  unused 
stamp  nor  injure  the  color  in  the  least.  Indeed,  it 
will  often  cleanse  and  brighten  the  stamp,  especially 
a  canceled  one.  <J  There  is  nothing  one  can  do  to 
prevent  the  corner  perforations  from  occasionally 
getting  turned  over  or  under.  Care  in  handling  the 
specimen  will  eliminate  most  of  the  trouble,  how- 
ever. In  case  a  corner  does  get  turned,  always 
apply  to  the  part  a  wee  little  bit  of  moisture  before 
attempting  to  straighten  it  out.  This  softens 
the  fiber  and  prevents  the  corner  cracking  off  com- 
pletely. <]Upon  the  authority  of  the  "Vest  Pocket 
Philatelist"  the  number  of  stamps  in  the  Standard 
Catalogue  priced  from  one  cent  to  five  cents  is 
5700;  from  one  cent  to  ten  cents,  11,311.  The  num- 
ber priced  at  one  dollar  or  less  is  19,753.  The  larg- 
est number  at  any  one  price  is  1525  at  two  cents, 
while  there   are   only    1 1    priced   at  seventeen   cents. 
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ST.  NICHOLAS  STAMP  DIRECTORY 


BIG  STAMP  ALBUM,  10  CENTS. 

8x5  1-8  inches;  546  spaces,  160  pictures;  heavy 
covers.  Bargain!  Other  albums  30c.  to  $55.00. 
Sendfor list andcopyMonthlypaper  free.  Scott's 
Catalogue,  800  pages,  paper  covers,  60c;  cloth, 
75c.  108  all  different  Stamps,  Paraguay,  Turkey, 
Victoria,  etc.,  only  10c.  17  different  7tmised Nica- 
ragua, Cuba,  Salvador,  etc.,  10c.  Approval 
sheets  50  per  cent  commission.  Scott  Stamp 
&  Coin  Co.,  127  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 


START  A  COLLECTION  «*u ■  sffi££; 

U.  S.  Revenues,  U.  S.  Envelops,  Foreign   Envelops,    Match 
and  Medicine,  at  50%  discount.    We  will  send  a  nice  selection  of 
either  of  above  on  approval.      New  England  Stamp  Co., 
43  Washington  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


STAMP  ALBUM  with  538  genuine  stamps,  incl.  Rhodesia, 
Congo  (tiger),  China  (dragon),  Tasmania  (landscape), 
Jamaica  (waterfalls),  etc.,  only  10c.  100  dif.  Japan, 
India,  N.Zld.,  etc.,  5c.  Agents  wanted  50%.  Big  Bar- 
gain list,  coupons,  etc.,  all  Free!  We  Buy  Stamps. 
C  E.  Hussman  StampCo.,  Dept.  I,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


RARE  Stamps  Free.  15  all  different,  Canadians,  and  10  India, 
^gSjJiSv  with  Catalogue  Free.  Postage  2  cents.  If  possible  send 
y2jw"\8Ki  names  and  addresses  of  two  stamp  collectors.  Special 
/■{  1MJ  offers,  all  different,  contain  no  two  alike.  50  Spain, 
WmWMf  He; 40  Japan,  5c;  100  U.  S.,20c;  10  Paraguay,  7c;  17 

\gS£B&/    Mexico,  l()c;20Turkey,7c.  :10  Persia,  7c; 3  Sudan,  5c; 

^SySS^  KlChile,  3c  ;50  Italy,  19c;200  Foreign,  10c;  10 Egypt, 
7c. ;50  Africa, 24c  ;3  Crete,  3c;  20 Denmark,  5c.;20  Portugal,  6c;  7 
Siam,  15c:10  Brazil„5c;7  Malay,  10c;  10  Finland,  5c;  50  Persia, 
89c;50Cuba,  60c.;  6  China,  4c;  8  Bosna,  7c.  Remit  in  Stamps  or 
Money-Order.  Fine  approval  sheets  50%  Discount,  50  Page  List 
Free.    Marks  Stamp  Company,  Deit.  N,  Toronto,  Canada. 


STAMPS      200    ALL    DIFFERENT.      Japan,    Java, 

>->  *  /*.!»!*  ►-»•  Brazil,  Argentine,  Belgium  Postal  Packet, 
Austria  Jubilee,  Russia,  Australia,  Swiss,  etc.  10c.  silver  and 
2c.  stainp  for  postage. 

Chas.  A.  Townsend,  301  Arch  St.,  Akron,  O. 


STAMPS'    CHEAP!  333  QENUINE  FOR- 

'-'  *  mm  «-»  •  eign  Missionary  stamps,  5c  100 
foreign,  no  two  alike,  incl.  India,  Newfoundland,  etc., 
only  5c.  100  U.  S.  all  diff.,  scarce  lot,  only  30c  1000 
fine  mixed,  15c  Agts.  wtd.,  50%.  List  free.  I  buy 
stamps.  L.  B.  Dover,  D-6,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


RARCAINS    EACH  SET  5  CENTS. 

Drtl\Urtll>J     1()   Luxemburg;  8  Finland;  20  Sweden; 
15  Russia  ;  8  Costa   Rica  ;   12  Porto  Rico  ;  8  Dutch  Indies  ;  5 
Crete.     Lists  of  5000  low-priced  stamps  free. 
Chambers  Stamp  Co.,  Ill  G  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


STAMPS  108  ALL  DIFFERENT. 

Transvaal,  Servia,   Brazil,    Peru,   Cape  G.  H.,  Mex- 
ico, Natal,  Java,  etc.,  and  Album,  10c      1000  Finely  | 
Mixed,  20c      65  different  U.  S.,  25c     1000  hinges,  5c 
Agents  wanted,  50  per  cent.    List  Free.    I  buy  stamps. 

C.  Stegman,  5941  Cote  Brilliante  Av.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


cv»pe    200  ALL  DIFFERENT  FOREIGN  STAMPS 

Jllrtrj  for  only  loc.  70  All  Dif.  U.  S.,  including  old  issues 
of  1853-1861,  etc.;  revenue  stamps,  $1.00 and  #2.00  values. etc.. for 
only  10c.  With  each  order  we  send  our  6-page  pamphlet,  which 
tells  all  about  "  How  to  make  a  collection  of  stamps  properly." 
Queen  City  Stamp  &  Coin  Co.,  7  Sinton  Bldg.,  Cincinnati, O. 


STAMPS  100  VARIETIES  FOREIGN,  FREE.  Postage  2c 

Mention  St.  Nicholas.     Quaker  Stamp  Co.,   Toledo,  Ohio. 


FREE!  3  DIFFERENT  SOUDAN,  5  DIFFERENT  TUNIS, 

or  Nicaragua  1878  5c,  cat.  25c  One  of  these  sets,  big  lists, 
and  details  of  $1000  prize  stamp  contest  for  2c  postage.  Fine 
50%  approvals.    W.  C.  Phillips  &  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


DANDY  PACKET  STAMPS  free  for  name,  address  2  collec- 
tors, 2c  postage.  Send  to-day.  U.T.K.  Stamp  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


STAMPS  105  China, Egypt.etc, stamp  dictionary  and  list  3000  i 
bargains  2c    Agts.,  5o%.     Bui.lard  &  Co.,  Sta.  A,  Boston.  1 


VARIETIES  PERU  FREE. 

With  trial  approval  sheets.    F.  E.  Thorp,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


100   VARIETIES   STAMPS   catalogue  over  $2.00  for    16c 

and  names  of  two  active  collectors.     Send  for  our  co-operative 

60%  approval  sheets.     Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Palm  Stamp  Co.,  249  No.  Carondelet  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ONE  CENT  EACH  SET. 

12  Austria,  12  France,  12  Germany,  10  Belgium,  9  Italy,  8  Hol- 
land, 6  Gt.  Britain,  6  Swiss,  5  Spain,  5  Hungary  or  4  Bavaria,  if 
you  send  for  our  trial  Approval  Sheets  of  Choice  Stamps  at  75 per 
ce?it  discount.  1000  fine  mixed  Foreign  only  15c.  Philatelic  Tri- 
bune, 25c yr.,  .Fzwsample.    F.  J.  Stanton,  (A)  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


25  DIFFERENT  U.  S.  FREE  if  you  send  reference  for  ap- 
provals.   H.  J.  Kleinman,  3643  Marshall  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

FREE  PACKET  Canal  Zone,  Russia,  etc  Send  4c  postage. 
Appr'ls  50%,  Reference.     Kawceam  Stamp  Co.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

STAMPS  FREE,  100  ALL  DIFFERENT. 

For  the  names  of  two  collectors  and  2c  postage.    20  different 
foreign  coins,  25c    Toledo  Stamp  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


A  STAMMER 

attend  no  school  till  you  hear  from  me.  Largest  school 
in  the  world,  employing  the  advanced  natural  method  for 
the  cure  oi  stammering,  stuttering,  etc.  No  sing-songing 
or  time-beating.  If  let  run,  stammering  will  wreck  your 
[life's  happiness  and  handicap  your  endeavors.  I  cured 
|  myself  and  thousands  of  others  by  my  method  and  can  cure 
I  you.  Beautiful  88  page  book  and  Special  Rate  sent  FREE. 
Lee  Wells  Millard.  Pres..  NorMestern  School  forStammerers,  Inc., 869  FlrsiSl.,  Milwaukee, Wis. 

TUC  DAVC*  TV/I  KC  A  71 WC  CDrr  Send  us  the  names  and 
InL  DUIj  WlAUAZilIlEi  rtvLE.  addresses  of  five  of  your 
hoy  friends  and  we'll  send  you  a  copy  of  this  splendid  magazine  FREE.  Great 
stories— beautiful  illustrations— handsome  covers  in  colors.  Departments  of 
Boy  Scouts,  Electricity,  Mechanics,  Photography,  Carpentry.  Stamps  and 
Coins.  A  big  Athletic  Department  edited  by  WALTER  CAMP  is  a  feature. 
Address  The  Seott  F.Kedfield  Co.,  658  Main  St.,Smelhport,Pa. 
THE  SOYS'  MAGAZINE  is  on  sale  at  all  newsstands  at  ioc  a  copy. 


Class  Pins 


For  School,  College  or  Soci- 
ety. The  right  kind  are  always 
a  source  of  pleasure.  Why 
not   get  the  right  kind?    We 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^=^^z.    make   them.     Catalog   free. 

FLOWER  CITY  CLASS  PIN  CO.,  656  Central  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Connecticut,  Sound  Beach. 

THE  AGASSIZ  ASSOCIATION 

For  Adults  as  well  as  Young  Folks 
Under    Management    of    Edward    F.     Bigelow,    with    Efficient 
Assistants.  Send  10c.  for  "  The  Guide  to  Nature  "  for  Adults. 


Model  Aeroplane  Supplies 

We  can  furnish  you  with  all  supplies  for  model  aeroplane  making. 
Our  new  Wright  3  ft.  Biplane  Model  \s  positively  guaranteed 
to  fly.     Send  25  cents  for  plan  and  directions  for  building.     Plan 
of  3  ft.  Bleriot  Monoplane,  15  cents. 
Send  stamp  for  most  complete,  interesting  Catalogue  published. 

IDEAL  AEROPLANE  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
84-86  West  Broadway  New  York  City 


St.  Nicholas  appeals  to  the  spirit 
of  perpetual  youth  in  fathers 
and  mothers  as  well  as  in  the 
younger  ones.  They  all  put  their 
heads  together  in  mutual  enjoy- 
ment of  its  sparkling  pages.  In  fact, 
St.  Nicholas  is  always  one  of  the 
family.  Wise  advertisers  are  send- 
ing their  messages  into  the  hearts 
of  these  families. 
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DURING  I9IO,  2.623.412  CHICLETS  WERE  SOLD  EACH  DAY 


© 
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REALLY    DELIGHTFUL 


Canvi>  Coated  Cfyawno,  jtai 

Strong  in  flavor,  but  not  offensive. 

A  delicate  morsel,  refreshing  the  mouth  and  throat  and 

a      allaying    after-dinner    or    after-smoking    distress.     The 

\     refinement  of  chewing  gum   for  people  of  refinement. 

&      It's  the  peppermint — the  true  mint. 


For  Sale  at  all  The  Better  Sort  of  Stores 

5«  the  Ounce  and  \r\5t,10t  and  25«  Packets 
SEN-SEN  CHICLET  COMPANYm.tkomht.™  i0.ei..e»  vo»« 


HALLOWE'EN 


Assorted  Comic  Heads  on  pins,  5c.  Fancy  Crape  Paper 
Basket  for  Salted  Nuts,  20c.  Pumpkin  Nut  Cases,  90c.  doz. 
Crape  Paper  Pumpkins  and  Witch  Hats  containing  favor,  5c. 
Surprise  Walnuts  containing  favors,  30c.  per  box  of  1  dozen. 
Pumpkin  Jack  Lanterns,  5c,  10c,  25c,  50c  each.  Devil 
Lanterns,  5c 

Skull  Lanterns,  5c  Assorted  Comic  Lanterns,  10c,  25c 
each.  Ghost  Figures,  5c,  10c,  50c.  Witch  Figures,  5c,  10c, 
25c  Black  Witch  Cats,  5c,  10c,  25c  Red  Witch  Cats,  5c. 
Devil  Figure,  25c 

Hallowe'en  Melting  Sets,  25c.  and  50c  per  set.  Big  fun 
with  these.  Sparklers,  12  in  box,  5c  per  box.  Magic  Fruits, 
15c  each  ;  when  exploded  give  a  shower  of  confetti  and  favors. 

Skeletons,  Spiders,  Wishbones,  Grotesque  Mirrors,  Brooms, 
Wedding  Rings,  Engagement  Rings,  Love  Thermometers, 
Surprise  Nuts,  Bats,  5c.  each. 

Assorted  Metal  Favors  for  cakes,  15c  dozen.  Thimbles, 
30c  dozen.  Scissors,  40c.  dozen.  China  Babies,  10c  dozen. 
Skull  Watch  Charm  Pencil,  15c 

China  Pumpkin  Tea-Pot,  25c  China  Pumpkin  Bowls,  5c, 
10c,  15c.  Pumpkin  Jack  Horner  Pie,  12  Ribbons,  $3.50. 
Pumpkins  and  Witch  Ice-Cream  Cases,  60c.  dozen. 

Pumpkin-shape  Ice-Cream  Cases,  $1.20  dozen. 

Hallowe'en  Paper  Napkins,  40c  package.  Hallowe'en 
Snapping  Mottos,  50c.  box.  Hallowe'en  Tally  Cards,  25c 
dozen.     Dinner  Cards,  40c.  dozen. 

Send  for  our  $2.00  assortment  of  Hallowe'en  Favors. 

IVe  positively  do  not  pay  mail  charges. 

B.  Shackman  &  Co.,  Dept.  14,  812  Broadway,  New  York 
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I"     Florida  Water  *0 

"THE  UNIVERSAL  PERFUME" 


Has  a  distinctive 
quality,    a    rich 
fragrance,  which 
from  every  other 
appeals  to  a 
and  refinement, 
forms  the  daily 
luxury  and  a 
the  best  thing 
shaving   and 
purpose;    an 
ity   in   every 


i  nvi  gor  atin  g 
and    permanent 
distinguishes    it 
toilet  water,  and 
people    of   taste 
Its  use  trans- 
bath    into   a 
delight.     It  is 
to     use    after 
for  every  toilet 
actual  necess- 
household. 


ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTE ! 
SOLD  BY  ALL  LEADING  DRUGGISTS 


Sample  mailed  on  receipt  of  six  cents  to  defray 
mailing  charges. 

LANMAN  &  KEMP, 135  KE?0sRTicEET 
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The  Man  and  the  Factory 
Behind  the  Sieger  Piano 


When  you  see  the  name  #Un,erfc5ona  on  a  piano,  remember  that  it  means 
something  more  than  mere  name  association.  It  means  that  the  man  who 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  built  the  first  Steger  piano  supervises 
the  manufacture  of  every  £teqer  fc&oits  piano  that  leaves  the  factory.  Under  such 
conditions  it  is  not  surprising  that  their  popularity  has  made  the  Steger  factories 
the  largest  in  the  world— that  these  famous  instruments  sell  at  remarkably  low 
prices,  made  possible  only  by  the  Steger  policies  of  visible,  audible  result-valuation 
and  small  margin  of  profit. 


Pianos  and  Player  Pianos 

1  ,'1^  IT*  17*      We  want  every  music  lover  to  have  our  handsomely 
r  IX  ■   MUm    illustrated  free  catalog,  which  is  a  real  necessity  to 
those  contemplating  the  purchase  of  a  piano. 
The  Steqet  feStntS  Piano  is  in  a  class  by  itself —each  instrument 
is  the  supreme  effort  of  an  enormous  corps  of  expert  piano  build- 
ers—under the  personal  supervision  of  J.  V.  Steger,   the  greatest 
master  piano  builder  in  the  world— in  the  largest  piano  factory  in  the  world — 
at  Steger,  III.— the  town  founded  by  J.  V.  Steger.    The  Steqer  &  Sons  Pianos  and 
Player   Pianos  are  delivered   anywhere  in  the  United   States  free   of    charge. 
The  greatest  piano  value  offered,  within  the  easy  reach  of  all. 
Our  Plans  For  Payment  Make  Buying  Convenient 

Liberal  allowance  made  for  old  pianos.    Write  today  for  new  Catalog 
—  yours  for  the  asking  — and  will  give  you  some  wonderful  information. 

BUqtv&Mons,  Steger  Building,  Chicago,  HI.  w 


The   True  Representatives  of 
Supreme    Piano    Satisfaction 


MENNEN'S 

Borated  Talcum 
FOR  MINE 


For  Prickly  Heat   and   Sunburn 
Relieves  all  Skin  Irritations 


Sample  Box  for  4c  stamp 


GERHARD  MENNEN   CO. 

Newark,  N.  J.     '  Trade-Mark 


SECURITY 
CONVENIENCE 
LONG  WEAR    * 


are  "Velvet    Grip" 

advantages.  Another 
is  the  rustproof  trim- 
mings heavily  nick- 
eled. They  will  not 
discolor  the  stockings 
or  underclothes. 

Guaranteed  Against 
Imperfections 


[RUBBER  BUTTON] 

Hose  Supporter 

is   made   in    a   great   variety  of   styles  for 
women  and  children.     Look  on  the  clasp  for 
the  trade-mark  "Velvet  Grip '  'which  means 
highest  quality  in  fabrics  and  finish. 

FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE 

Children's  sample  pair  by  mall  16c.  (give  age) 

GEORGE  FROST  COMPANY,  Makers 

BOSTON,  U.S.A. 
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Coming  September  23d 

THE 

SICK=A=BED 

LADY 


The  New  Book  by  the  Author  of 

MOLLY  MAKE=BELIEVE 

THE  book  success  of  1 9 1 1 , 
and  one  of  the  dearest  love 


stories  ever  written. 


THE  CENTURY  CO.  NEW  YORK 


ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


There  is  nothing  more  fascinating  to  the  average 
man  or  boy  than 

Tinkering  with  Tools 

and  for  the  man  who  is  really  handy  with  tools  a 
present  of  one  of  our  Combination  Benches  and  Tool 
Cabinets  will  give  him  more  pleasure  than  anything 
else  you  could  select.  It  is  a  handsome  oak  cab- 
inet containing  95  of  the  finest  tools  made  and  when 
open  is  a  complete  bench  with  vise  ready  for  im- 
mediate use. 

For  one  less  expert,  or  for  the  boy, 
we  suggest  one  of  our  smaller  cab- 
inets. All  tools  are  the  highest  grade 
standard  mechanics'  tools,  arranged 
in  convenient  sets  for  home  use. 
The  quality  is  the  same  in  all.  The 
higher-priced  cabinets  are  larger 
and  contain  more  tools. 

This  Christmas  or  this  Birthday  give  him 
one  of  our  Combination  Benches  and  Tool 
Cabinets,  or  a  smaller  Tool  Cabinet  and  a 
Manual  Training  Bench. 


NTo.  47 

21 

tools 

-     -  $  7.50 

"      52 

24 

1  * 

-     -    10.00 

"      53 

36 

" 

-     -    15.00 

"      54 

40 

*  * 

-     -   20.00 

1  *      55 

52 

" 

-     -   30.00 

"    100 

95 

*  * 

-     -    85.00 

'Illustration  is    ^^*S 
of  No.  100 
We  are  pioneers  in  the  sale  of  high-grade  tool  outfits  for  home  use ;  every  set  bears  our  guarantee  of  quality. 
Order  direct  (we  have  no  asents  )  or  send  for  Catalogue  No.  2938. 

HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK  %S  4th  Ave.  &  13th  St. 

IUKWWARE,  TOOLS  AND  SUPPLIES 


For  Every 
Hand  Writing 

Your  handwriting  is  a  part  of  your 
personality  and  you  need  a  pen  that 
fits  yourself.  Spencerian  Pens  are 
made  in  styles  for  every  character  of 
writing  and  writer.  Every  pen  is  cor- 
rectly shaped  for  proper  ink-feeding, 
smoothly  pointed  and  highly  elastic. 


Find  your  own  pen,  stick  to  it, 
and  your  writing  will  be  a  pleasure. 
To  aid,  we  will  send  you  a  sample 
card  of  12  different  pens  and  2  good 
penholders,  polished  handles,  on  re- 
ceipt of  10  cents. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 
349  Broadway  New  York 


fawywiw ' 
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=  FOR  25  CENTS  = 

A  Real  Cadillac  Dress 
For  Your  Doll 


A  beautiful  dress  reproduced  in 
doll  size,  12^  inches  long-,  and 
packed  in  a  neat  box,  all  sent 
by  mail,  postpaid,  just  to  show 
you  the  beauty,  character,  and 
quality  of 

CADILLAC 
GARMENTS 

for  children,  juniors  and  misses.  Cad- 
illac garments  are  i  made  from!  the 
finest  imported  and  domestic  ma- 
terials in  a  big,  well  ventilated,  sani- 
tary workshop,  by  well  paid  expert 
operators.  They  are  the  kind  of  gar- 
ments you  would  have  made  in  your 
own  home  ; — perfect  as  to  workman- 
ship, right  up  to  the  minute  as  to 
style.  If  your  dealer  does  not  have 
Cadillac  Garments,  write  us — don't 
wait — and  don't  accept  anything  else. 
Ask  for  the  New  Catalog 
of  Fall  Styles 

Cadillac  Garment  Mfg.  Co. 

55  Farmer  Street,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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No.  1000 

Made  of  btst  quality 
Win.  Simpson's  plain 
percaline  Pink, Light 
Blue,  Cadet,  Navy 
and  Tan.  Trimmed 
with  Anderson's 
Scotch  Gingham.  A 
beautiful  little  gar- 
ment.   Sizes  2,  3, 4,  5. 

Price    $2.25 
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Crown 

Combination 

Board 


What's  Your  Favorite  Game? 

Carroms,  Crokinole,  Chess,  Checkers — 
or  which  of  the  popular  board  games?  You 
can  play  either  or  all  of  them  on  a  Carrom- 
Archarena  Combination  Game  Board. 

These  boards  furnish  recreation  for  people  of 
ail  minds  and  moods,  ranging  from  simple 
games  for  youngsters  to  real  "puzzlers"  for  the 
grown-ups. 

— THE  CROWN — 

Combination 

, — GAME  BOARD— < 

Plays  65  different  games 

— and  it  is  only  one  of  our  numerous  handsome 
and  completely  equipped  Combination  Boards, 
including  the  nenv  Ideal  Baseball  Game  Board. 
The  amount  of  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  any 
one  of  these  Boards  is  all  out  of  proportion  to 
its  inexpensive  price. 

Sold    by   dealers  everywhere.      If    you  can't 
find  them,  write  for  catalog  and  prices. 
CARROM-ARCHARENA  CO., 
154  Rowc  St.  Ludington.  Mich. 

Makers  of  the  celebrated 
.  LIGHTWEIGHT  PEERLESS  FOLDING  TABLES. 


PATRONIZE    the    advertisers 
who  use  St.  Nicholas— 

their  products  are  known   to  be 
worthy  of  your  attention. 


Educate  Your  Child 

at  Home 

Under  the  direction  of 

CALVERT  SCHOOL,  Inc. 

(Established  l8n?) 
A  unique  system  by  means  of  which  chil- 
dren from  kindergarten  to  12  years  of  age 
may  be  educated  entirely  at  home  by  the  best 
modern  methods  and  under  the  guidance 
and  supervision  of  a  school  with  a  national 
reputation  fortrainingyoung children.  For 
information  write,  stating  age  of  child,  to 
THE  CALVERT  SCHOOL,,  14  Chase  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
V.  M.  HILLYER,  A.B.  (Harvard),  Headmaster. 


New  School  Edition 


ROOF 

AND 

MEADOW 


By  Dallas  Lore   Sharp 

Author  of  "  A  Watcher  in  the  Woods. 


A  rarely  delightful  little  book  of 
bird  and  animal  sketches — good 
to  read  aloud  on  summer  out- 
ings, good  to  have  in  every 
family  library. 

The  illustrations  by  Bruce 

Horsfall  make  a  very 

attractive-  book 

The  price  is  only  $.50  net 


THE  CENTURY  CO. 
Union  Square  New  York 
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The  Test 


lme 


Events  to  tne  south  of   us  nave  reawakened  interest  in 
our  own  struggle  in  Mexico.     It  seems  a  long  time    ago. 
Long  enough  in  the  world  of  business  to  try  out  the  strong 
from  the  weak,  the  deserving  from  the  -worthless.    Nothing  of 
the  kind  has  stood  the  test  of  time  like  1847  ROGERS  BROS. 
silverware.        In  all  the  years  since  1847   the    reputation 
of  this   "ware    has    grown.       Today    the   trade    mark 


1847  ROGERS  BROS 


xs 

.TRIPLE 


represents  tne  highest  grade  of  triple  plate.  Our  process  of  finishing  closes  the 
pores  of  the  silver  so  that  it  is  worked  into  a  firm,  hard  surface  that  will  stand 
years  of  the  hardest  kind  of  wear.  This  process  has  given  1847  ROGERS  BROS. 
silverware  the  well-earned  title  of 

"Silver  Plate  that  Wears" 

For  sale  by  leading  dealers.     Send  for  illustrated  catalogue    "     K3 

MERIOEN  BRITANNIA  COMPANY,  MERIDEN,  CONN. 

(International  Silver  Co.,  SucceBaor) 
New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Hamilton,  Canada 


Modelling 
For  Children 
Made  Easy 

Every  child  dearly  loves 
to       "make       things." 

Building   in    the    sand,  

making     "mud     pies," 

seems    to  be   a  part    of 

their    nature.       Parents 

should     do     everything 

they  can  to  encourage  a 

child's  inclination  along  these 

lines.    Harbutt's  Plasticine  is 

the  best  means  of  doing  so. 

It  is  a  modelling  composition  invented  and 

used  by  a  leading  English  sculptor,  Wm. 

Harbutt. 

Children  are  delighted  with  it  and  you  never  have 

to  urge  them  to  use  it.      It  is  the  ideal  toy  for  the 

child  who  must  stay  in  on  rainy  days  or  for  the 

little  convalescent  who  wants  to  be  amused.      It's 

a  practical   mother's  helper.       Give   the   child   a 

Plasticine  outfit  and  all  worry  about  bruises  and 

broken  bric-a-brac  ceases  and  the  child's  time  is 

employed  most  profitably. 


Harbutt's 

Plasticine 


is  clean'and  not  "mussy" 
like  clay.  It  is  inexpen- 
sive, as  it  can  be  used 
any  number  of  times. 
Plasticine  is  absolutely 
safe  and  harmless  even  to 
the  most  delicate  skin. 
Indeed  it  is  antiseptic, 
containing  no  poisonous 
matter  such  as  lead,  cop- 
per or  arsenic,  even  in  the 
coloring.  Its  adoption  by 
numerous  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation will  testify  to  this. 
Plasticine  is  always  ready 
for  use.  No  water  is  re- 
quired, for  it  keeps  plastic 
for  an  indefinite  length 
of  time. 


Sold  by  leading  toy  dealers  in  all  principal  cities. 

Let  us  send  you  our  free  booklet  "  How  to  Use  Plasticine  as  a 
Home  Amusement."  Write  for  it  to-day.  It  explains  what 
it  is,  bow  to  use  it  and  many  helpful  bints  for  beginners. 
We  tell  you  how  to  obtain  the  outfits  conveniently. 


THE  EMBOSSING  COMPANY,  12  Pruyn  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  "  Toys   That  Teach." 
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WATCH  THE  MAP 

The  X  shows  where  Polly  and 
Peter  are  now.  Next  month 
they  will  be  in  Kimberley,  Africa 


Polly  and  Peter  Ponds 

have  arrived  in  Cairo,  Egypt,   on  their  trip  around  the  world.     Egypt, 
as  you  know,  is  full  of  wonderful  ruins  and  monuments  built  thousands 
of  years  ago.     The  most  wonderful  of  all  are  the  Pyramids  and  the  Sphinx. 

These  are  only  a  short  distance  from  the  city  of  Cairo,  so  one  day  Polly  and  Peter  started  out 
on  camel-back,  attended  by  a  faithful  Arab  guide. 

As  they  approached  the  marvelous  relics  of  ancient  days  Polly  and  Peter  were  amazed  at  the 
grandeur  of  the  scene. 

"  How  in  the  world  did  they  build  them?"  exclaimed  Polly. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Peter,  "but  they  look  just  like  the  pictures  in  our  geography." 

"  That  's  right,"  answered  Polly,  "but  look  at  the  Sphinx;  herface  is  a  perfect  sight;  all  rough  and  blackened  by  the 
sun." 

"  Yes,"  said  Peter,  "  the  Egyptians  knew  a  lot,  but  they  did  n't  know  what 

POND'S  EXTRACT  COMPANY'S  VANISHING  CREAM 

would  do.     Mama  says  it  's  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  rough  skin  and  sunburn." 

POND'S  EXTRACT  COMPANY  '         POND'S  EXTRACT  COMPANY'S  Vanishing  Cream 

78  Hudson  Street        -        -         New  York  — Talcum  Powder— Toilet  Soap — Pond's  Extract 
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THE  QUIET  LITTLE  LADY 

trips  into  the  room,  and  her  mother's 
friends  say  to  each  other:  "How  well 
behaved!"  "How  well  brought  up!" 
and  perhaps  one  of  the  friends  says: 
"  I  can't  do  anything  with  my  child. 
She  is  as  noisy  as  a  tomboy." 

The  speakers  perhaps  do  not  realize 
that  the  Quiet  Little  Lady  is  just  as 
active  as  any  child;  but  as  soon  as  she 
took  offspring  heels  and  began  to  wear 
grown-up  shoes,  her  mother  put  on 
O'Sullivan's  Heels  of  New  Live 
Rubber. 

It  is  n't  fair  to  restrain  your  children 
too  much.  Make  it  easy  for  them  to 
be  quiet. 

There  is  a  greater  benefit,  however, 
than  mere  quietness  with  all  its  attend- 
ant advantages  of  having  well-bred 
instincts  nurtured  at  an  early  age,  and 
that  is,  that  it  is  much  better  for  the 
growing  girl  or  boy  to  have  the  hard 
shocks  which  come  from  hard  heels 
on  hard  pavements  or  hard  floors  di- 
minished as  much  as  possible. 

They  save  the  child,  and  incidentally 
they  save  the  floors  too. 

Most  parents  would  like  to  have  a 
boy  of  twelve  nicknamed 


THE  QUIET  LITTLE  GENTLEMAN 
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The  Symbol  of  Household  Liberty 

Use  Ivory  Soap  for  everything— bath,  toilet,  in  the 
laundry,  in  the  kitchen. 

Wash  the  dishes  with  Ivory  Soap.  Clean  the  re- 
frigerator with  it,  the  cut  glass,  the  silver — everything. 

Do  this,  and  see  what  an  improvement  there  is 
in  the  appearance  of  your  home.  See,  too,  how 
much  better  your  hands  look — how  much  better  they 
feel.  They  will  be  as  soft  and  white  as  if  such  things 
as  dishpans  and  washtubs  did  not  exist. 


I 


vory  Doap 


99%io  Per  Gent.  Pure 
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